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(6)  What  is  the  Truth  about  Jesus  Christ?    Problems 

of  Christology,  by  Friedrich  Loofs,  PhJ).,  Th.D.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Church  History  in  the    University  of  HalU- 
Wittenberg.     Pp.  241.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T,  Clark,  191 3. 
4r.  nett^ 

(7)  JesuSi   von    W.  HettmuUer,  Professor  der  Theologie  in 

Marburg.  Tubingen :  f.  C  B.  Mohr,  191 3.  Pp.  vii.,  184. 
2  M. 

(8)  The  Christian  Tradition  and  its  Verification.    Angus 

Lectures  for  1912.  By  T.  R.  Glover^  Lecturer  iu  Ancient 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Pp.  xiv.,  229. 
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It  is  proposed  in  this  Survey  to  attempt  to  gain  a  general 
view  of  the  significance  of  a  representative  number  of  recent 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  apologetics.  It  is  natural 
that  we  shall  have  to  include  certain  books  which  belong  as 
much  to  theology  proper,  or  even  to  philosophy,  as  they  do 
to  what  is  usually  called  apologetics ;  for  that  latter  is  not 
an  independent  science,  but  rather  an  aspect  in  which  the 
theological  statement  may  be  presented.  Indeed,  any 
science,  and  not  theology  alone,  may  have  its  apologetic ; 
for  it  may  be  obliged  to  assume  a  defensive  attitude.  Hence 
it  is  more  accurate  to  use  a  qualifying  adjective,  and  say 
theological  or  Christian  apologetic,  as  does  Principal  Garvie 
in  the  title  of  what  is,  indeed,  the  one  quite  recent  book 
( I )  which  professes  to  treat  the  subject  as  a  separate,  or,  at 
all  events  separable,  whole.  What  Dr  Garvie  has  to  say 
in  this  volume  is  seldom  new,  nor  is  it  often  striking  either 
in  its  analysis  or  in  its  criticism.  Those  who  have  already 
given  themselves  seriously  to  the  study  of  the  subject  will 
not  be  likely  to  have  their  views  greatly  enlarged  or  modi- 
fied by  its  perusal.  But  perhaps  novelty  is  not  what  is 
wanted  in  a  hs^ndbook,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dr  GarviVs 
little  volume  is  as  useful  an  aid  to  beginners  as  any  that 
we  possess  in  English.  Even  for  those  who  are  not  able  to 
fall  in  with  all  its  conclusions,  it  has  the  great  merit  of 
being  up^to-date  in  its  discussions.  The  chapter  on  Christian 
morality,  for  instance,  is  written  with  express  reference  to 
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the  views  of  Nietzsche,  Schweitzer  {Interimsethik),  and 
Tolstoi.  And,  of  course,  there  is  no  theological  discipline 
in  which  up-to-dateness  is  so  necessary  as  it  is  in  apolo- 
getics. There  is  no  good  defending  our  faith  against  the 
attacks  which  men  used  to  make  on  it  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

A.  The  nature  of  the  apologetic  problem  is  discussed  at 
some  length  by  Dr  Garvie  in  his  opening  chapters.  The 
distinction  between  dogmatics  and  apologetics  is  made  to 
depend  on  the  fact  that  the  former  takes  its  standpoint 
within  the  Christian  faith,  while  the  latter  seeks  the  points 
of  contact  between  that  faith  and  current  thought  and  life, 
in  order  to  show  how  a  transition  may  be  made  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  More  important  is  the  attitude  which 
Dr  Garvie  takes  up  towards  science  and  philosophy.  Science 
proper,  he  holds,  cannot  conceivably  come  into  conflict  with 
Christian  faith,  because  the  two  never  have  to  deal  with  the 
same  objects.  It  is  only  philosophy,  with  its  "  assumptions 
and  conjectures,"  and  not  science,  with  its  *'  approved 
methods  and  assured  results,"  that  can  contradict  the 
beliefs  of  religion.  And  '*  no  philosophy  can  claim  such  a 
certainty  as  would  properly  silence  the  testimony '  of  the 
religious  consciousness  or  of  Christian  faith  regarding  ulti- 
mate reality."  Surely,  however,  Dr  Garvie  must  see  that 
this  is  an  impossible  position  in  which  finally  to  rest.  If 
philosophy  were  thus  a  matter  of  mere  guessing,  unable  to 
make  such  a  claim  to  certainty  as  is  made  by  theology 
and  natural  science,  then  it  would  entirely  lose  its  character 
as  f'sr/trr^/tt)],  and  be  more  fitly  handled  by  Mr  H.  G.  Wells 
than  by  our  University  teachers.  How  is  Dr  Garvie  then 
able  to  say  that  "the  legitimacy  of  the  endeavours  of 
philosophy  to  form  a  world-view  cannot  be  questioned"? 
While  the  religious-historical  method  is  criticised  with  a 
severity  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  the  comparative 
study  of  religions  is  held  to  have  a  rightful  place  as  enabling 
us  to  sketch  the  religious  progress  of  the  race  towards 
Christianity.  It  thus  "  leads  on  to  the  psychology  of 
religion."  But  "  all  that  the  psychology  of  religion  can  do 
is  to  show  what   are   the    factors,  intellectual,  emotional, 
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volitional,  in  the  activity  of  the  personality  as  religious, 
what  are  the  conditions  and  stages  of  the  development  of 
the  religious  consciousness.  It  can  answer  the  questions 
what  and  how,  but  it  cannot  say  why.  With  the  value  of 
religion  the  philosophy  of  religion  is  concerned." 

This  question  of  the  relation  of  psychology  of  religion  to 
apologetics  is  the  subject  of  an  excellent  little  book  (2)  by 
E.  Pfennigsdorf,  the  preacher  of  Diisseldorf,^  who  has  already 
on  more  than  one  occasion  approved  himself  as  a  sound 
theological  thinker.  The  argument  starts  from  the  position 
which  is  defended  by  Dr  Garvie  in  the  passage  just  quoted, 
and  which  is  indeed  familiar  enough,  that  psychology  of 
religion  can  make  no  pronouncement  on  the  reality,  truth, 
or  value  of  religious  experience.  "  It  can  make  no  distinction 
between  truth  and  error,  between  worth  and  worthlessness  in 
the  religious  life,"  its  one  business  being  to  describe  and  to 
classify.  On  the  basis  of  this  assumption,  the  various 
attempts  already  made  to  find  in  psychology  a  direct  con- 
tribution to  apologetic  theory  are  criticised.  Troeltsch's 
well-known  view  is  that  after  the  descriptive  work  is 
finished,  it  is  the  further  business  of  psychology  to  seek  for 
a  priori  laws  of  reason  which  are  at  work  within  religious 
experience,  and  which  can  be  made  the  basis  of  a  dogmatic 
construction.  Pfennigsdorf  s  objection  is  that  by  this  pro- 
cedure "psychology  is  rationalised  and  so  ceases  to  be 
psychology,  while  epistemology  is  psycbologised  and  so 
ceases  to  be  epistemology."  The  attempts  of  James  and 
his  American  associates,  as  also  the  somewhat  different 
ones  of  Mandel  and  Wundt  (in  the  great  Vdlkerpsychologie)^ 
to  provide  a  psychological  apologetic  of  religion  by  showing 
that  it  is  practically  useful  or  morally  necessary,  are  dis- 
missed on  the  ground  that  they  make  religion  a  mere  means 
to  the  moral  life.  Whereas,  as  Pfennigsdorf  most  excellently 
and  conclusively  shows,  "  religion  will  not  allow  itself  to  be 
valued  as  a  mere  means  to  the  attainment  of  other  ends, 
even  if  they  be  the  highest  ethical  ends.  ...  It  is  not  true 

^  Pfennigsdorf  is  also  the  present  editor  of  Der  Bewtis  des  Glaubens,  the  only 
German  journal  devoting  itself  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  Apologetics. 
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to  say  that  man  is  a  moral  being  first  and  foremost,  and 
that  in  virtue  of  his  being  moral  the  need  for  religion  after- 
wards comes  to  him."  No  less  excellently  does  Pfennigs- 
dorf  point  out  another  mistaken  assumption  in  the  genetic 
method  of  most  of  these  psychologists,  and  especially  of 
Wundt — the  assumption  that  religious  experience  is  deriv* 
able  from,  and  therefore  explicable  in  terms  of,  psychical 
elements  which  are  not  religious.  We  should  earnestly  ask 
ourselves  whether  there  is  not  operative  in  the  religious  life 
a  special  psychical  element  {eine  eigentUmliche  psychische 
Zustdndlickkeity  which  is  not  capable  of  derivation  from 
other  and  different  mental  states.  What  we  require  is  a 
more  strenuous  attempt  to  analyse,  before  we  trouble  about 
origin.  ''  The  preference  of  the  genetic  or  causal  method  to 
the  anal)^ical  is  to  be  deprecated  in  the  psychology  of 
religion." 

That  is  all  negative ;  but,  although  no  direct  apologetic 
significance  can  thus  be  attached  to  the  psychology  of 
religion,  it  can,  as  Pfennigsdorf  now  proceeds  to  show,  offer 
an  indirect  contribution  at  three  different  points,  (a)  Since 
it  is  necessary  to  relate  all  parts  of  the  Christian  dogmatic 
scheme  to  the  central  Christian  experience  of  salvation,  it  is 
supremely  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  that  experience  and  its  peculiar  psychical 
character.  Such  an  understanding  only  psychology  can 
give  us.  But  Pfennigsdorf  is  true  to  his  starting-point,  and 
denies  that  the  psychological  investigation  can  go  the  whole 
way.  All  it  can  do  is  to  help  the  theologian  proper  "  to  fix 
the  points  at  which  he  has  to  step  in  with  his  normative 
work."  Psychology  tells  us  what  Christian  faith  is  :  tells  us, 
for  instance,  that  such  faith  was  not  arrived  at  by  scientific 
reflection,  but  "that  which  ultimately  called  it  forth  was 
God  Himself."  But  psychology  cannot  pronounce  on  its 
value,  or  even  on  its  validity.  That  has  to  be  left  to  apolo- 
getics with  its  epistemological  inquiry,  which  can  show 
that  ''the  Christian  certainty  of  belief  rests,  just  as  surely 
as  the  scientific  and  the  ethical  certainty,  on  necessities  of  a 
trans-subjective  kind."  (J))  Psychology  of  religion  can  also 
be  of  help  to  the  apologete  in  enabling  him  sympathetically 
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to  understand,  and  hence  effectively  to  refute,  his  opponent's 
position.  A  man  who  is  unable  psychologically  to  ^*  feel 
himself  into  "  the  peculiar  fascination  of  pantheistic  religion, 
can  never  effectively  oppose  it  {e)  Finally,  though  psycho- 
logy cannot  prove  the  validity  of  Christian  experience,  yet 
it  can  discover  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  spiritual  life — 
to  the  search  for  truth,  to  art,  to  morality  ;  and  it  can  show 
what  human  needs  are  satisfied  by  that  experience,  and 
how  great  its  effects  are  on  the  human  soul,  thus  rendering 
to  apologetics  a  third  service. 

There  is  only  one  point  in  Pfennigsdorfs  admirable 
discussion  at  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  stating 
the  matter  in  an  ultimately  acceptable  form,  and  that  is  in 
making  so  much,  especially  in  his  criticism  of  other  theories, 
of  the  familiar  notion  that  it  is  possible  to  make  an  absolute 
distinction  between  descriptive  psychology  on  the  one  hand, 
and  epistemology  and  apolc^etics  on  the  other.  Psychology 
can  tell  us  what  faith  is,  says  Pfennigsdorf,  but  it  cannot 
tell  us  anything  about  {a)  its  validity  (Gultigkeii),  or  its 
reality  (  Wirklichkeit\  or  (J))  its  value  (  Wert).  But  as  to  (a), 
this  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  psychological  difference 
between  an  experience  that  is  illusory  and  one  that  is 
objectively  determined,  between  a  conviction  that  is  neces- 
sary and  evident  a  priori  and  one  that  is  merely  the  result 
of  habit  or  bad  logic ;  the  description  of  each,  and  the 
account  of  the  genesis  of  each,  which  would  be  given  by 
psychology,  would  be  the  same.  And  this  is  evidently 
untrue.  As  to  {b\  we  are  compelled  to  ask  :  if,  after  an 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  f€u:ts  of  religious  experience 
of  all  types,  we  have  had  nowhere  suggested  to  us  a  standard 
or  principle  according  to  which  we  can  say  that  some  of 
these  experiences  are  of  a  higher  type  than  others,  then 
what  other  source  can  we  have  for  such  a  standard  ?  Some 
immediate  consciousness  of  religious  value  ?  But  if  such  a 
thing  exists,  it  should  have  been  taken  account  of  in  the 
original  psychological  survey.  We  cannot  pursue  the  matter 
further  here,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that 
"experiential"  theologians  like  Troeltsch  and  Herrmann 
have  simply  ignored  or  forgotten  this  distinction.     Perhaps 
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the  truth  may  be  that,  like  not  a  few  of  our  best  philosophers^ 
they  have  penetrated  beneath  it. 

That,  however,  is  only  one  of  many  points  in  a  book 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  possesses  tvtxy  good  quality 
that  a  theological  essay  could  possess.  The  second 
part  of  Pfennigsdorf  s  discussion  deals  with  the  value  of 
psychology  of  religion  for  apologetic  practice.  That  our 
apologetic  may  be  effective,  we  require,  not  only  conclusive 
arguments,  but  such  powers  of  persuasion  as  experience  of 
the  psychological  constitution  of  men's  souls  alone  can 
bring.  The  pages  which  so  briefly  deal  with  "  the  psycho- 
logy of  being  persuaded/'  and  with  the  relevant  psychological 
peculiarities  of  the  intellectual,  practical,  and  aesthetic  types, 
as  well  as  with  those  of  the  peasantry,  the  young,  etc.,  are 
full  of  suggestiveness.  But  they  are,  perhaps,  too  far  from 
our  subject  to  allow  us  to  say  more  about  them  here. 

B.  Of  recent  contributions  to  the  apologetic  of  theism  and 
the  Christian  idea  of  God  perhaps  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  is  Professor  Pringle-Pattison's  article  in  the 
Hibbert  Journal  for  October  19 13.  The  article  is  an  exa- 
mination and  criticism  of  Mr  Bertrand  Russell's  views  on 
religion  as  expressed  in  the  two  short  essays  which  have 
become  so  well  known,*  What  Professor  Pringle-Pattison 
tries  to  do  is  to  show  that  the  advance  made  in  the  second 
of  these  essays  is  inconsistent  with  the  tone  and  spirit,  if 
not,  indeed,  with  the  explicit  contention,  of  the  first.  The 
view  expounded  in  the  first  article  is  that  Nature,  taken  as 
the  non-human  universe,  is  completely  indifferent  to  all 
human  ends.  "  A  strange  mystery  it  is,"  wrote  Mr  Russell, 
*'  that  Nature,  omnipotent  but  blind,  in  the  revolutions  of 
her  secular  hurryings  through  the  abysses  of  space,  has 
brought  forth  at  last  a  child,  subject  to  her  power,  but 
gifted  with  sight,  with  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with  the 
capacity  of  judging  all  the  works  of  his  unthinking  mother." 
Yet  even  for  those  who  face  up  to  this  fact,  despair  is  not 
the  last  word.  Despair  and  indignation  are  bondage,  but 
renunciation  and  the  abandonment  of  the  struggle  for  private 

^  Vide  the  author's  PhilosophUal  Essays,   igrio,  and  the  Hibbert  Journal^ 
Oct.  1912. 
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happiness — "  this  is  emancipation,  and  this  is  the  free  man's 
worship/'  The  non-human  world  still  remains  unworthy  of 
our  reverence,  but  in  our  self-made  ideals  we  may  find  a 
Divine.  The  object  of  the  second  essay  is  to  show  that  it 
may  be  possible  for  us  to  retain  out  of  the  complex  of  the 
traditional  Christian  system  at  least  the  elements  of  universal 
worship  and  universal  love.  Two  types  of  worship  are  dis- 
tinguished—  the  selective  worship  of  the  ideal,  and  the 
impartial  worship  of  the  actual.  The  previous  conclusion 
had  been  that  the  actual  was  not  worthy  of  worship,  and 
that  therefore  the  object  of  our  worship  must  be  merely 
ideal.  Now,  however,  we  are  told  that  the  worship  of  the 
ideal  alone  does  not  suffice.  It  must,  therefore,  be  supple- 
mented by  an  emotion  which  will  produce  "  a  sense  of  union 
with  the  actual  world,"  that  is  by  "  an  impartial  worship." 
But  this  impartial  worship  of  the  actual  is  ''  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  beliefs  as  to  the  nature  of  the  actual  world." 
Professor  Fringle-Pattison's  contention  is  that  this  whole 
attempt  to  find  a  basis  for  religion  in  so  blankly  materialistic 
a  theory  is  self*stultifying ;  the  burden  of  the  first  article 
really  amounted  to  a  denial  of  the  very  idea  of  religion. 
Nor  is  Mr  Russell  able  to  save  himself  by  his  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  the  worship  of  the  actual  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  ideal.  For  there  can  be  no  worship  of  the  ideal 
conceived  as  a  mere  ideal,  nor  yet  of  the  actual  as  such, 
apart  from  any  consideration  of  its  ideal  value.  ''  There 
remains,  therefore,  as  the  only  valid  form  of  worship,  the 
worship  of  the  ideal  conceived  as  the  eternally  real,  or  (to 
put  the  same  thing  from  the  other  side)  the  worship  of  the 
real  conceived  as  good." 

Professor  Pringle-Pattison,  however,  does  not  satisfy 
himself  with  making  good  a  mere  charge  of  formal  in- 
consistency (though  he  certainly  leaves  little  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers  that  the  inconsistency  is  there).  He 
vigorously  combats  the  whole  view  of  life  and  reality  with 
which  Mr  Russell  started.  A  strange  mystery  it  is,  Mr 
Russell  had  said,  that  Nature,  herself  blind,  has  at  last 
brought  forth  a  child  gifted  with  vision  and  with  the  power 
to  criticise  the  works  of  his  unthinking  mother.     "  A  strange 
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mystery  indeed  ! "  answers  Professor  Pringle-Pattison.  **  The 
mystery  rather  is  that  Mr  Russell  should  never  have  brought 
his  philosophical  reflection  to  bear  upon  the  sheer  incredibility 
of  the  supposition  I  .  .  .  Is  not  man,  ideals  and  all,  a  part 
of  the  actual  world,  and  how  can  you  determine  the  nature 
of  a  cause  except  by  taking  into  account  all  its  eflects  ?  " 

Not  the  least  execllent  of  Professor  Pringle-Pattison's  points 
is  his  contention  that  Mr  Russell,  who  is  so  strong  a  defender 
of  the  absolute  and  objective  nature  of  mathematical  truth, 
should  allow  also  to  moral  and  religious  truth  the  same 
"entire  independence  of  ourselves."  "We  have  no  right 
to  differentiate  in  this  respect  between  different  modes  of 
experience ;  all  alike  claim  objectivity  for  their  judgments. 
Or  if  we  are  to  compare  one  sphere  with  another,  in  none, 
it  would  have  to  be  pointed  out,  is  this  claim  more  insistent, 
more  overwhelming  in  force,  than  just  in  our  moral  and 
religious  experience.  The  laws  of  goodness,  for  the  good 
man,  are  no  private  or  self-constructed  ideals,  but  the 
foundation-verities  on  which  the  universe  is  built."  Again, 
"  Man  has  no  right  to  efface  himself  and  his  ideals  before 
such  a  world,  and,  therefore,  submission  to  the  inevitable 
could  have  in  it  nothing  of  the  calm  of  resignation.  .  .  . 
The  spectacle  of  the  defeat  of  man  by  such  a  world  is  not 
a  tragedy — it  is  a  moral  indignity  .  .  ."  This  is,  of  course, 
what  the  theologians  have  all  along  been  saying,  but  they 
have  not  always  said  it  in  so  striking  a  way,  or  in  such  clear 
distinction  from  other  things  that  were  less  true.  If  it  is 
legitimate  to  hope  that  the  present  article  is  but  a  ^rpooifim 
to  the  publication  of  the  writer's  recent  Gifford  Lectures, 
then  indeed  all  those  who  are  seeking  the  truth  about  religion 
must  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  fuller  statement 

Elssentially  the  same  line  is  followed  by  Dr  G.  F.  Barbour 
in  his  new  volume  (3),  and  indeed  he  expresses  on  more 
than  one  occasion  his  direct  indebtedness  to  Professor 
Pringle-Pattison.  Dr  Barbour's  aim  is  to  make  clear  the 
distinction  between  the  two  main  types  of  religious  thought, 
which  are  also  two  main  ways  of  determining  the  nature  of 
ultimate  reality — pantheism  and  theism  ;  and  to  defend  the 
latter.     ''Pantheism"    is    perhaps    understood    in    a    more 
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liberal  sense  than  usual,  its  chief  representatives  being 
Spinoza  and  the  Absolute  Idealists,  while  theism  is  taken 
as  the  view  of  Kant  and  of  Christian  theology.  The  root 
of  the  distinction  between  the  two  views  is  excellently, 
though — to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  revived 
Kantianism  of  modem  German  theology — not  unfamiliarly, 
stated,  when  it  is  said  that  pantheism  forms  its  idea  of  God 
or  the  Absolute  by  an  inclusive  judgment  of  fact,  and 
theism  by  a  selective  judgment  of  value.  For  the  former 
God  is  the  All,  for  the  latter  He  is  the  Good.  The  charge 
that  has  been  so  often  directed  against  the  latter  view  is 
"that  its  characteristic  process  of  selection  is  invalid,  be- 
cause it  is  subjective  and  arbitrary."  Dr  Barbour's  answer 
to  this  is  that  the  Universe  is  properly  to  be  conceived,  not 
statically,  as  a  whole  of  parts,  but  teleologically,  as  an 
evolutionary  progress  towards  the  good ;  and  that  it  is 
therefore  natural  for  us  to  interpret  God  rather  in  terms  of 
the  ideal  end  than  simply  as  everything  put  together. 

Of  course  this  position  requires  support,  and  it  is  to  its 
support  that  Dr  Barbour  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his 
book.  In  essence  he  adopts  Kant's  order  of  thought, 
acknowledging  that  the  whole  argument  depends  on  the 
place  we  are  willing  to  give  to  morality.  "  Thus  the 
selective  character  of  religion,  which  we  found  so  hard  to 
justify  while  arguing  from  the  purely  intellectual  standpoint, 
falls  into  place  and  is  seen  to  be  both  natural  and  inevitable, 
when  we  recognise  '  the  primacy  of  the  Practical  Reason ' 
of  man."  Moreover,  Dr  Barbour  rightly  sees  that  the 
measure  of  cosmic  importance  we  give  to  morality  depends 
in  its  turn  on  the  account  which  we  give  of  the  moral  life. 
If  naturalistic  ethics  are  the  true  ethics,  then  there  can  be 
no  moral  theology ;  a  moral  consciousness  such  as  it 
describes  can  have  no  theological  implicates.  But  if  what 
Kant  says  is  true,  if  the  moral  imperative  comes  to  man 
"  in  no  accidental  form,  but  with  a  character  of  obligation 
which  he  cannot  disown,"  then  "  I  am  surely  at  this  point,  as 
nowhere  else,  brought  into  contact  with  what  is  truly  real." 

This  is  the  true  theological  ai^ument,  and  Dr  Barbour 
works  it  out  with  great  lucidity  and  insight,  as  well  as  with 
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a  classic  distinction  of  style.  The  final  chapter  urges  the 
value  of  going  back  to  the  Aristotelian  theology  for  help  in 
the  elaboration  of  the  Christian  conception  of  God.  It  is 
interestingly  and  pointedly  written,  but  one  does  not  perhaps 
feel  quite  confident  that  it  should  have  occupied  so  many  [lages 
(nearly  one-half)  of  Dr  Barbour's  book.  At  all  events,  all 
students  of  religion  must  be  grateful  in  no  common  measure 
to  the  anthor  of  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  soundest 
accounts  that  we  possess  by  an  English  writer  of  the  basis 
of  religious  certainty.  The  great  and  evident  advantage 
which  the  ethical  approach  to  belief  must  always  possess 
over  the  scientific  or  theoretic  approach,  which  was  recently 
illustrated  once  more  in  Professor  Ward's  Realm  of  EndSy 
is  that  the  former,  unlike  the  latter,  gives  us  the  religious 
man's  awn  reason  for  believing  in  God.  If  the  only  valid 
reason  for  believing  in  God  is  one  which  has  never  occurred 
to  religious  men,  then  religion  has  been  based  on  a  mistake. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Pfennigsdorf  tacitly  assumes 
that  the  attempt  to  furnish  metaphysical  proof  of  religion 
has  now  an  historical  interest  only.  It  is  "  die  dltere  Form 
der  Beweisapologetikr 

But  Pfennigsdorf  is  not  alone  in  this  belief.  There  lies 
before  us  also  the  first  volume  of  M.  Gaston  Frommel's 
La  vMti  humaine^  un  cours  dapologiHque  (4),  a  book 
which,  though  published  in  19 10,  seems  to  have  been 
very  little  noticed  in  this  country.  "The  only  apologies 
of  Christianity,"  says  M.  Frommel,  "  which  continue  at  the 
present  time  to  be  anything  more  than  curiosities  of  the 
library,  are  the  two  least  intellectualistic  (I  do  not  say 
intellectual)  of  all — those  of  Pascal  and  Vinet,  which  con- 
demn reason  as  in  itself  incapable  of  verifying  the  truths  of 
faith."  The  plan  is  first  to  expound  la  vhiti  humaine — 
that  is,  to  answer  the  question,  Quel  homme  suis^je  ?  And 
then  to  show  that  la  viritd  humaine  finds  its  true  fulfilment 
in  t experience  chriiienne.  If  the  nature  of  man  be  truly 
conceived,  it  will  be  found  to  lead  on  to  Christian  truth. 

Three  false  answers  to  the  question,  Quel  homme  suis-je  ? 
are  first  discussed,  {a)  There  is  the  answer  of  sensa- 
tionalism,  whether   it   be   that   of  Hume  or  that  of  the 
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materialists.  M.  Frommers  criticism  of  both  types  is 
carried  out  along  technical,  psychological  lines.  Sensa- 
tionalism, to  say  nothing  more,  fails  to  explain  sensation. 
(^)  There  is  the  answer  of  intellectualism,  that  man  is  a 
being  that  thinks,  and  that,  therefore,  thought  or  dialectic 
is  the  sole  and  sufficient  means  of  arriving  at  truth.  The 
main  criticism  is  that  intellectualism  simply  ignores  the 
facts  of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  but  the 
intellectualistic  metaphysic,  with  its  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God,  is  also  disproved  in  detail,  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  Kant  *'  Rigoureusement  parlant,  Texistence  de 
Dieu  ne  se  prouve  point.  L'intellectualisme  .  .  .  6choue 
mis^rablement.  .  .  .  Quelque  chose  dans  I'homme,  dans 
I'affirmation :  je  suis,  lui  dchappait  irr^m^diablement" 
{c)  There  is  the  answer  of  volitionalism,  which  conceives 
man's  true  nature  in  terms  of  will.  The  assertions  "  I 
ought  *'  and  "  I  am  free "  are  made  derivable  from  the 
assertion  "  I  will.''  M.  Frommel  is  thinking,  not  so  much 
of  Schopenhauer  and  Von  Hartmann,  as  of  Maine  de  Biran 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  French  writers,  Ravaisson  and 
Secr^tan.  The  obvious  example  of  the  type  of  theory  he 
describes  is  James  and  the  Pragmatists,  and  his  main 
criticism  of  volitionalism  is  just  what  one  has  to  say  of 
pragmatism — that  it  makes  objective  truth  of  any  kind 
impossible,  whether  philosophical  or  religious.  But  perhaps 
M.  Frommel's  volume  was  written  at  too  early  a  date  to 
contain  any  such  reference. 

Finally,  there  is  the  answer  of  moralism,  M.  Frommel's 
own  theory.  It  alone  is  able  to  explain  the  affirmation 
"  I  ought."  The  distinction  between  volitionalism  and 
moralism,  not  quite  obvious  at  first,  is  brought  out  in  a 
convincing  fashion.  A  distinction  is  next  drawn  between 
two  forms  of  moralism — the  contingent  and  the  absolute 
forms.  By  the  former  is  meant  the  type  of  theory  which 
explains  moral  obligation  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  its 
absolute  or  unconditional  character.  The  theories  of 
Epicurus,  Hobbes,  Bentham,  and  Adam  Smith,  the  two 
Mills,  Comte  and  Littr^,  Darwin  and  Spencer  are  sepa- 
rately   expounded    and    criticised.       Most    importance    is 
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perhaps,  attached  to  Spencer,  but  the  criticism  of  all  the 
theories  is  in  the  end  the  same — that  in  their  account  of 
the  moral  consciousness  they  leave  out  the  most  character- 
istic and  profound  elements.  They  fail  to  explain  absolute 
obligation,  they  ignore  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  they 
naturalise  the  moral  life. 

M.  Frommel  is  thus  led  to  ask  whether  there  are  any 
elements  in  the  moral  and  religious  consciousness  which 
are  not  contingent,  ue.  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the 
"  self-interested  satisfactions "  of  utilitarianism.  In  the 
answer  full  allowance  is  made  for  the  part  played  in 
morality  by  contingent  elements  and  conditional  obliga- 
tions ;  it  is  admitted  that  something  very  like  morality 
may  be  evolved  out  of  a  system  of  sanctions.  But  the  type 
of  relative  obligation  which  is  thus  obtainable  cannot  itself  be 
explained  except  under  the  condition  of,  and  as  a  consequence 
of,  an  absolute  obligation.  Also  the  religious  consciousness 
contains  a  like  element  of  pure  obligation  that  is  ''  refrac- 
tory to  all  eudxmonistic  treatment"  This  is  illustrated 
from  the  mystical  conception  of  the  "  pure  love  of  God.*' 

If,  then,  we  recognise  this  absolute  element  of  obligation 
in  our  consciousness,  there  are  four  possible  ''attitudes" 
between  which  we  have  to  choose,  (a)  That  morality  is 
self-dependent  Moral  obligation  is  simply  a  fact,  sufficient 
to  itself,  carrying  with  it  neither  presupposition  nor  corollary. 
{If)  That  religion  is  dependent  on  {en  fonction  de)  morality. 
Morality  is  still  self-dependent,  but  religion  is  not.  Instead 
of  the  existence  of  God  guaranteeing  the  moral  obligation, 
the  fact  of  moral  obligation  guarantees  the  existence  of 
God.  {c)  That  religion  and  morality,  though  each  has  its 
rightful  place,  are  distinct  from  one  another,  neither  resting 
on  the  other  in  any  way.  {d)  That  morality  is  dependent 
on  religion,  the  fact  of  moral  obligation  finding  its  only  proper 
explanation  in  its  reference  to  God.  Of  these  four  views 
it  is  the  last  mentioned  that  M.  Frommel  himself  accepts, 
the  other  three  being  adversely  criticised.  The  main 
criticism  of  the  second  (or  Kantian)  alternative  is  that 
"if  religion  depends  on  a  reasoning  based  on  a  moral 
premiss,  it   no  longer  depends  on   an   obligation  but  on 
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logic."  The  last  twelve  pages  deal  with  M.  Frommers 
own  view — ^the  logical  anteriority  of  religion  to  morality, 
and  the  essentially  religious  character  of  moral  obligation. 
That  is  the  true  formula  of  ''  la  viriti  humaine^^  and  that, 
we  are  told,  has  always  been  the  typically  Christian  view. 
M.  Frommel  recognises  the  similarity  of  this  view  to  that 
of  Schleiermacher.  "  For  Schleiermacher,  as  for  us,  religion 
was  self-subsistent ;  the  religious  phenomenon  had  its  proper 
root  in  the  sentiment  of  absolute  dependence."  The  fuller 
explication  and  defence  of  this  view  is  reserved  for  the 
succeeding  volumes  of  this  monumental  work. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  argument  is  clear  and  sound,  and 
for  the  most  part  we  are  able  to  fall  in  with  it  with 
cordiality  and  admiration.  The  exaggerated  and  almost 
mechanical  schematism  of  the  divisions,  and  the  general 
lightness  of  touch  and  pellucidity  of  style,  are  at  first  apt 
to  repel  the  reader,  giving  him  the  impression  of  shallow- 
ness of  thought.  And  it  is  true  that  the  book  is  not  really 
to  be  compared  in  respect  of  profundity  to  the  best  of  the 
German  writers  on  the  subject.  But  it  will  hold  its  own 
with  all  but  the  best,  and  at  any  rate  we  lay  down  the 
book  with  the  feeling  that  most  of  what  has  been  said  is 
true  and  wise.  We  feel  that  M.  Frommel  gives  the  right 
reasons  both  for  his  rejections  and  for  his  assertions,  and 
that  is  a  good  thing  to  feel  about  a  book.  Perhaps  the 
point  where  one  has  most  difficulty  in  assenting  to  the 
argument  is  when  M.  Frommel  assumes  the  absolute  in- 
compatibility of  the  second  and  the  fourth  of  the  four 
final  attitudes,  x>.  virtually  of  the  views  of  Kant  and 
Schleiermacher.  Is  there  not  an  obvious  truth  in  the 
Kantian  view  for  which  room  must  be  found  somewhere  ? 
And  is  it  not  precisely  Schleiermacher's  weakness  that  he 
ignores  this  truth  ?  What  the  Ritschlians  have  done  is  to 
combine  both  views,^  and  surely  by  doing  so  they  have 
made  a  definite  advance.  JOHN  Baillie. 

Edinlmrgh, 

(  To  be  continued^ 

^  Compare,  for  instance,  Herrmann's  complementary  conceptions  of  the  Verbor^ 
genheit  of  religious  truth  and  of  morality  as  the  IVeg  tur  Religion,  The  former 
conception  is,  of  course,  a  development  of  Schleiermacher,  and  the  latter  of  Kant. 
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KOMPENDIUM  DER  PALASTINISCHEN  ALTER- 
TUMSKUNDE,  von  Dr  Peter  Thomsen.  Tubingen: 
Mohr^  191 3.     8w.     Pp,  viii.,  109.     M,  ^.Zo  geb. 

The  author  says  in  his  preface  that  although  the  various 
societies  engaged  in  excavations  in  Palestine  have  given 
trustworthy  and  detailed  accounts  of  their  operations,  the 
results  have  not  yet  been  brought  together  in  a  convenient 
form,  so  that  one  might  get  a  bird's-eye  view  or  conspectus 
of  the  whole.  Further,  with  the  exception  of  Vincent's 
Caneuin  dapris  f exploration  ricente^  writers  have  confined 
themselves  to  a  description  of  those  discoveries  which  had 
a  significance  for  the  Old  Testament,  Vincent  gave  an 
account  of  the  history  of  culture  in  Canaanitish  and  Israelitish 
times,  but  he  confined  himself  solely  to  these  periods,  and 
the  writer  of  this  book  is  the  first  to  take  into  consideration 
the  numerous  remains  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine 
epochs,  and  thus  to  give  within  the  limits  of  a  single  book 
an  account  of  the  history  of  the  country  from  the  earliest 
times,  so  far  as  it  is  explained  by  archaeological  discoveries. 
Dr  Thomsen  rightly  insists  that  before  any  adequate 
history  of  the  culture  of  the  various  peoples  of  Palestine 
can  be  written,  the  monuments  and  remains  of  bygone 
days  must  be  accurately  examined  and  described.  A 
knowledge  of  the  monuments  is  essential.  But  unfor- 
tunately they  are  in  great  danger,  not  only  because  the 
natives  find  some  of  them  useful  as  a  quarry  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  but  also  because  they  have 
learned  that  the  tourist  places  a  value  upon  others,  and 
that  a  profitable  trade  in  them  can  be  done.  Macalister 
has  the  same  complaint  to  make  in  his  Record  of  Excavation 
and  Discovery  in  Palestine^  viz.,  at  Gezer.  Although  Palestine 
exploration  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  "  in  one  sense,"  he  says, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  end  is  in  sight.     Those  great 
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foes  to  science,  the  wealthy  collector  and  the  curio-hunting 
tourist,  after  doing  irreparable  injury  to  Egypt  by  raising 
a  brood  of  unscrupulous  dealers  and  marauding  natives, 
have  in  recent  years  turned  their  attention  to  Palestine, 
and  already  the  damage  done  to  ancient  tombs  and  other 
remains  in  the  country  is  incalculable.  Every  day  pages 
are  being  torn  from  the  book  of  history  which  is  written 
in  the  ancient  remains  of  the  country — ^pages  whose  contents 
we  shall  never  know,  and  which,  so  long  as  the  world  lasts, 
will  never  be  replaced.  The  work  of  recording  and  explora- 
tion must  be  done  now.  Even  while  the  reader  peruses 
,  these  words,  some  ignorant  native  may  be  breaking  into  a 
tomb  in  search  of  saleable  gold  and  glass,  and  so  disfiguring 
an  inscription  that  would  settle  some  vexed  Biblical  problem. 
Wanting  this  inscription,  the  problem  may  remain  unsolved 
to  the  end  of  time." 

The  earliest  excavations  in  Palestine  were  not  undertaken 
with  any  definite  archaeological  purpose,  beyond  the  attempt 
to  obtain  a  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  topography  of 
ancient  Jerusalem.  Only  subsequently  and  towards  the 
end  of  last  century,  was  a  more  careful  examination  made 
of  the  "  Kleinfunde,"  and  particularly  of  the  pottery.  In 
1890  Flinders- Petrie  was  entrusted  by  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  with  the  oversight  of  operations.  It  was 
he  who  first  pointed  out  that  in  the  absence  of  inscriptions 
or  other  similar  indications,  pottery  was  the  one  means  of 
determining  the  antiquity  of  the  various  layers  or  strata. 
It  was  the  key,  he  asserted,  to  the  true  understanding  of 
the  archaeology  of  Palestine,  and  later  discoveries  have 
proved  that  in  the  main  he  was  right. 

Excavations  have  proved  almost  without  a  doubt  that 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were  not  Semites.  They 
were  smaller  in  stature,  and  they  burned  their  dead,  while 
Semitic  peoples  buried  theirs.  One  does  not  need  to  agree 
with  Dr  Thomsen,  however,  in  view  of  this  fact,  that  there 
is  an  error  in  the  text  of  i  Sam.  xxxi.  13.  Probably 
for  xsv  DHK  iDic^  he  would  read  db^  Dni>  HBD^.  But  the 
burning  of  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  by  the  men 
of  Jabesh  was  something  unusual,  and  was  prompted  prob- 
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ably  by  the  desire  to  prevent  the  bodies  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines. 

In  the  history  of  Palestine  the  influence  of  four  circles  of 
culture  is  traceable — ^Aryan,  Semitic,  Egyptian,  and  iGgean. 
The  Semitic  influence,  that  is  to  say  the  influence  of 
Babylonia,  was  of  such  an  extent  that  nearly  everything  in 
the  thought  and  life  of  the  entire  Orient,  its  religion  and 
customs,  has  been  traced  to  that  source.  While  that  is 
going  much  too  far,  says  Dr  Thomsen,  yet  one  must 
remember  that  the  Babylonians  at  an  early  date  held 
dominion  for  a  considerable  period  over  the  coast  lands, 
and  naturally  then,  as  now,  "  trade  followed  the  flag."  It 
can  therefore  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  many  sagas, 
myths,  religious  conceptions  and  usages  came  from  Baby- 
lonia (just  as  Mohammedanism  goes  south  with  the  Arab 
traders  into  the  heart  of  Africa),  and  in  the  same  way  articles 
of  daily  use,  seals  and  arms,  arts  and  crafts  were  introduced. 

Interesting  details  emerge  on  examination  with  reference 
to  the  towns  and  villages  of  Palestine.  The  earliest  settle- 
ments were  upon  the  hill-tops,  and  later  upon  lower  isolated 
hills,  near  to  a  good  water-supply  and  arable  land,  and 
somewhat  removed  from  the  road,  so  that  they  might  not 
be  in  danger  from  passing  armies.  Likewise  the  roads 
themselves  (which  the  Romans  were  the  first  to  build)  were 
constructed  high  up  upon  the  hillside  instead  of  down  in 
the  valleys,  where  it  would  be  more  diflicult  to  ward  off  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy.  As  the  population  increased  and  the 
land  became  safer,  the  town  spread  itself  out  below  on  the 
plain,  and  the  old  settlement  now  became  the  acropolis  of 
the  new  community.  With  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
and  the  coming  of  the  Arabs  and  Crusaders,  eminences 
again  were  fortified,  so  that  even  to  the  present  day  towns 
and  villages  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  valleys  as  on  the 
summit  or  side  of  a  hill. 

In  the  section  upon  prehistoric  monuments,  a  description 
is  given  of  the  dolmens,  the  simplest  form  of  which  con- 
sisted of  several  blocks  of  stones,  with  the  smooth  side 
turned  inwards,  set  side  by  side  ^  in  a  square  or  pentagon, 
and  closed  on  top  by  a  covering  stone.     A  numbo*  of  these 
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dolmens  are  generally  found  together.  They  were  for  long 
supposed  to  be  altars,  and  certain  details  of  the  story  of 
Balaam  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  It  is  now  agreed 
that  they  were  places  of  burial.  Cromlechs  or  stone  circles 
are  also  to  be  regarded,  says  Dr  Thomsen,  as  burial-grounds, 
especially  as  to  this  very  day  the  Bedouins  surround  their 
graves  with  rough  circles  of  stone.  He  states  that  the  latest 
theory  regarding  Stonehenge  "  the  most  famous  example  of 
the  kind,"  is  that  it  also  has  been  a  place  of  burial.  But 
even  so  recently  as  July  1906,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer 
suggested  that  the  British  stone  circles  were  deliberately 
planned  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  rising  and  setting 
of  stars  for  festival  and  sacrificial  purposes.  To  that  view, 
or  at  least  to  the  view  that  they  were  connected  with  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  one  feels  inclined  to  adhere.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  the  stone  circles  in  this  country  have  yielded, 
upon  excavation,  sepulchral  remains ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
too  unreasonable  to  imagine  that,  just  as  we  bury  our  illus- 
trious dead  beneath  the  floor  of  Westminster  Abbey  or  in 
the  crypt  of  St  Paul's,  so  the  ancient  dwellers  in  these 
islands  paid  a  like  tribute  to  their  mighty  dead,  by  burying 
them  in  these,  their  open-air  temples. 

Standing-stones  or  menhirs  are  commonly  found  in 
Palestine.  Some  of  them  may  be  votive  and  memorial 
stones,  like  the  Eben-ezer  of  i  Sam.  vii.  1 2.  The  eight 
pillars  of  Gezer,  standing  in  a  row  fr>mi  north  to  south,  are 
peculiar,  and  one  of  them  is  rubbed  quite  smooth  at  the 
point,  probably,  as  Macalister  suggests,  through  being  re- 
peatedly kissed  by  worshippers,  or  through  being  anointed 
frequently  ;  cf.  Gen.  xxxi.  1 3.  Such  stones  or  pillars  were 
either  tokens  of  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  or  regarded  as 
the  abode  of  the  Deity  Himself  Two  such  were  set  up 
before  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (i  Kings  vii.  21).  These 
stones,  however,  were  also  erected  on  the  site  of  graves,  and 
it  is  possible,  says  Dr  Thomsen,  that  the  pillars  in  Gezer  are 
of  this  nature.  Close  to  them  there  is  a  cavern  which  has 
been  used  for  burials,  and  numerous  graves  of  children  have 
been  discovered  round  about  Macalister,  however,  seems 
quite  convinced  that  these  stones  mark  what  was  once  the 
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High  Place  of  Gezer.  He  points  out  that  the  seventh 
pillar  differs  in  composition  from  the  others,  and  has  a 
groove  cut  upon  its  face,  as  if  it  had  been  brought  from  a 
considerable  distance.  Evidence  of  "  a  custom  of  seizing 
some  heavy  stone  furniture  of  the  holy  place  of  a  conquered 
town  and  erecting  it  in  the  sauctuary  of  the  conquerors " 
seems  to  be  found  in  the  inscription  of  Mesha,  King  of 
Moab.  Regarding  the  cave  or  cavern  near  at  hand,  of 
which  Dr  Thomsen  speaks,  Macalister  adds  the  interesting 
information  that  it  is  joined  by  a  short,  crooked  tunnel  to 
a  second  or  inner  chamber.  On  the  supposition  that  it  was 
a  sacred  cave,  this  second  chamber  might  have  been  used 
for  secreting  a  youth  whose  voice,  somewhat  faint,  yet  dis- 
tinct and  audible,  might  have  been  regarded  by  the  credu- 
lous worshipper  as  the  voice  of  the  deity  uttering  an 
oracle.  This  circumstance  would  point  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  place  of  worship  with  which  the  row  of  pillars  was 
connected. 

Dr  Thomsen  remarks  that  the  word  in  Aramaic  for  such 
pillars  is  Nephe§,  presumably  because  of  the  belief  that  the 
soul  continued  to  inhabit  the  pillar  placed  over  a  grave. 
This  being  so,  the  grooves  on  the  seventh  pillar  at  Gezer 
would  have  been  made  for  the  insertion  of  food  and  drink. 
But  this  explanation  does  not  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  seventh  pillar  not  only  has  these  grooves,  but  is  also 
different  in  composition  from  the  others,  bearing  out  the 
contention  that  it  was,  in  all  likelihood,  brought  from  a  con- 
siderable distance  as  a  trophy  of  war. 

It  is  conceivable,  says  Dr  Thomsen,  that  these  pillars, 
the  rro^D  of  the  Old  Testament,  while  originally,  in  his 
opinion,  gravestones,  gradually  came  to  have  a  religious 
significance  attached  to  them.  Thus  the  resolute  enact- 
ments against  them  in  the  Deuteronomic  code  €.g^ 
Deuteronomy  xii.  3. 

In  commenting  on  cup-marked  stones  and  rocks,  Dr 
Thomsen  says  some  have  been  merely  used  for  inserting 
tent-poles  or  grinding  corn ;  likewise  many  were  made 
purposely  for  collecting  rain-water,  or,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  wells,  for  watering  cattle;  bigger  holes  or  bowls  were 
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made  for  washing  and  fulling,  or  for  the  preparation  of  oil 
and  wine. 

Where  there  are  a  number  of  these  holes  together 
differing  in  size,  and  also  where  they  occur  in  the  vicinity 
of  burial-places,  another  explanation  must  be  given,  viz., 
that  they  were  prepared  for  the  reception  of  food  and  drink 
provided  for  the  dead. 

Some  of  them  were  also  connected  with  religious  rites. 
One  stone  near  Sara,  with  twelve  cup-marked  depressions 
and  channels  contiecting  them,  Dr  Thomsen  would  connect 
with  the  offering  of  Manoah,  Judges  xiii.  Similarly  marked 
stones,  common  in  the  north  of  Germany,  are  popularly 
known  there,  I  believe,  as  Opfersteine.  In  this  parish 
(Dunino)  there  is  a  cup-marked  depression  in  a  rock  near 
the  church  three  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  deep. 
Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  it  was  buried  under  the 
soil,  but  a  tradition  lingered  in  the  parish  that  the  spot  was 
connected  with  some  primitive  form  of  worship.  Dr  Charles 
Rogers,  son  of  the  then  minister,  and  afterwards  well-known 
in  Scotland  as  an  antiquarian  and  biographer,  set  to  work 
and  restored  the  rock  to  its  original  appearance,  re-discover- 
ing the  "  pot-hole."  So  far  as  his  information  went,  there 
was  only  another  such  in  this  country,  at  a  place  called 
Carnbie,  in  Cornwall.  It  is  an  interesting  and  perhaps 
significant  fact  that  the  neighbouring  parish  to  this  on  the 
south  is  called  Carnbee. 

In  a  highly  interesting  way,  Dr  Thomsen  goes  on  to 
describe  the  dwellings,  villages,  and  towns  of  Palestine  from 
earliest  times  downwards.  Speaking  of  water  tunnels  and 
canals,  remains  of  which  can  be  traced,  he  points  out  how, 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  for  example,  a  rich  vegetation  was 
once  possible  because  of  them,  and  a  standard  of  cultivation, 
which  has  never  since  been  attained. 

Statuary  and  carved  work  there  is  little  of  in  Palestine, 
the  history  and  traditions  of  Israel  naturally  explaining 
its  absence ;  any  that  is  discovered  has  been  imported 
and  made  by  other  peoples.  In  painting  also  the  Israelites 
were  deficient,  although  the  pottery  of  other  inhabitants  of 
the  land   shows  evidence  of  skilful   ornamentation.     The 
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pottery  Dr  Thomsen  divides  into  four  periods :  (a)  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  i£gean  influence ;  (d)  under  i£gean 
influence ;  (r)  native  art ;  (d)  under  Greek  influence. 

Other  sections  deal  with  tombs  and  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, writing  and  inscriptions  (the  discovery  of  so  few 
written  documents  being  lamented),  the  calendar,  weights 
and  measures,  and  coins.  The  book  is  one  that  can  be 
heartily  commended.  It  reveals  an  extraordinary  know- 
ledge of  sources,  the  pages  being  liberally  supplied  with 
foot-notes.  There  are  more  than  forty  photographic  illus- 
trations taken  by  the  author  himself  during  his  sojourn  in 
the  country,  and  these  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  book.  One  thing  might  with  advantage  have  been 
added — a  map  of  Palestine,  showing  where  the  different 
excavations  have  been  carried  on.  One  has  difficulty  in 
remembering  just  where  the  different  localities  are  and  how 
they  are  situated  to  one  another. 

Manse  of  Dunino,  ALEXANDER  Macdonald. 

St  Andrews. 


DIE  MISCHNA.  Ed  Prof,  G.  Beer  undProj.  O.  Holtzmann. 
Middot  Text,  Vbersetzung  und  Erkldrung  von  Oscar 
Holtzmann,    %vo,    /^.  viii,,  112.  -^.4.30.     Idem:  Yoma 

Text,  Ubertsetzung  und  Erkldrung  von  fohannes  Mein- 
hold.  Giessen:  Alfred  Topelmann^  1913-  Pp-  iv.,  83. 
M.  4.30. 

If  any  book  can  be  called  Deutero-Canonical,  then 
certainly  no  book  so  fully  deserves  that  title  in  its  widest 
possible  sense  as  the  Mishna.  The  very  meaning  of  the 
name  is  deuterosis,  and  it  ranks,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Jews  only  second  to  the  Bible  itself.  Its  importance  has 
been  paramount,  for  it  is  the  embodiment,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  summed  up  succinctly  and  exhaustively,  of  the  oral 
tradition.  It  had  become  crystallised  in  the  practice  of 
the  people,  and  was  recognised  by  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of 
the  Second  Temple,  and  ever  since,  as  being  of  equally 
binding  force  and  legal  authority  with  the  written  law  of 
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the  Scriptures.  The  history  of  the  book  is  not  yet  com- 
plete, and  the  time  of  its  final  redaction,  ascribed  to  the 
Prince  or  Patriarch,  R.  Jehudah,  is  also  not  beyond  dispute. 
The  elements  which  make  up  this  composition  are  not 
homogeneous.  There  are  layers  upon  layers,  some  going 
back  to  remote  antiquity,  some  apparently  the  deduction 
by  means  of  certain  hermeneutical  rules  by  men  of  repute. 
The  sources  cannot  easily  be  laid  bare,  for  little  has  been 
preserved  of  that  part  of  the  literature  which  unquestionably 
preceded  the  final  redaction,  for,  as  a  rule,  such  works 
perish,  owing  to  the  last  compilation,  which  seems  to  sum 
up  the  most  important  portions.  A  summary,  or  collection, 
such  as,  e.g,,  the  Yalkut,  or  the  great  work  even  of 
Maimonides,  has  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  books 
from  which  the  latter  had  made  their  compilations.  The 
multum  in  parvo  has  often  preserved  the  parvum  and 
destroyed  the  multum.  Such  was  the  fate,  no  doubt, 
of  the  collections  of  laws  and  prescriptions  observed  by 
Jews  which  served  as  basis  for  the  Mishna,  The  work  of 
laying  bare  the  foundations,  and  of  tracing  these  legal 
decisions  to  their  ultimate  sources,  is  engaging  the  attention 
of  modern  scholars,  but  has  hitherto  not  yet  yielded  more 
than  hypothetical  results.  Even  the  relation  between 
the  Tosefta  and  the  Mishna  has  divided  scholars  into  two 
camps,  and  as  for  the  relation  between  the  Mishna  and 
other  halachic  Midrashim,  ie,  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  of  which  the  homiletical  and  exegetical  part  is  mixed 
up,  and  even  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  legal,  it  is  still 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Besides,  the  plan  of  the  work, 
though  sufficiently  transparently  lucid  now  that  it  lies  before 
us,  shows  still  some  peculiar  discrepancies  and  contradictions, 
and  it  is  not  even  easy  to  understand  why  one  section  should 
be  grouped  under  certain  headings  whilst  it  might  with  equal 
reason  belong  to  another,  e,g,^  Aboth  in  Nezikim,  etc. 

The  text  presents  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  Mishna^ 
as  is  well  known,  is  written  in  a  pure,  though  unconven- 
tional Hebrew  style,  and  is  markedly  different  from  that 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  reflex  of  a  living  language,  and  is 
not  artificial.     The  Hebrew  language  had  progressed  and 
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developed  under  influences  which  have  still  to  be  studied. 
It  had  been  enriched,  not  only  by  grammatical  forms  and 
by  syntactical  constructions  different  from  those  of  the 
Bible,  but  also  its  vocabulary  had  been  greatly  augmented 
by  a  large  number  of  technical  words  taken  over  from  other 
languages.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  words  thus  taken 
over  had  already  undergone  a  process  of  phonetic  assimila- 
tion, which  gives  them  a  peculiar  form.  One  can  see  that 
they  are  not  newly  coined  words,  used  for  the  first  time, 
as  it  were,  but  words  which,  in  their  actual  form,  had  been 
used,  and  had  obtained  a  wide  currency  in  the  parlance 
of  the  people. 

But  the  real  importance  of  the  book  does  not  lie  in  the 
philological  value  for  the  study  of  new  Hebrew,  but  lies  in 
its  contents,  which  form  the  basis  of  Rabbinic  Judaism.  It 
is  not  to  be  understood  that  Rabbinic  Judaism  means  a 
new  development  of  Judaism,  that  a  break  or  an  acute 
divergence  had  taken  place  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  normal  and  natural  development,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  some  artificial  interpretations  on  the  regular 
flow  of  life,  and  on  the  actual  conditions  under  which  the 
Jew  lived  from  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple  onwards. 

The  Mishna  makes  the  Law  as  little  as  does  the  Code  of 
Justinian.  It  merely  registers  and  sums  up  the  Law,  and  is 
a  starting-point  for  the  further  development  in  the  process  of 
adapting  changed  conditions  of  life  to  the  legal  prescriptions 
of  Judaism.  Fundamental  principles  remain  the  same,  and 
the  development  proceeds  on  the  lines  contained  in  these 
principles.  These  views  have  been  formulated  here  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  in  the  light  of  these  considerations 
the  new  edition  of  the  Mishna,  which  has  been  undertaken 
by  a  band  of  German  scholars. 

Two  points  have  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  First, 
though  apparently  the  minor  point,  the  philological,  and, 
secondly,  to  a  far  greater  degree  of  importance,  the  transla- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  text.  Considering  the  first 
point,  one  has  to  remember  that  the  Mishna,  by  its  very 
nature,  being  as  it  were  the  legal  oral  code,  passed  through 
innumerable  hands,  and  undeniably  had  to  suffer  through 
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the  mistakes  inherent  in  that  mechanical  reproduction  of  an 
old  text.  But  few  old  texts  have  been  preserved,  and  not 
even  on  them  can  implicit  reliance  be  placed,  especially  in 
passages  belonging  to  technical  problems  of  a  philological 
or  archaeological  character.  Strange  words  have  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  become  still  more  strange  in  transmission,  and 
misunderstood  archaeological  tradition  becomes  inexplicable. 
Thus  far  the  philological  problem.  As  for  the  second,  the 
system  of  interpretation  :  it  is  impossible  to  forget  or  to 
forego  the  tradition  which  is  a  living  commentary,  and 
which  is  almost  coeval  with  the  book  itself.  For  the  Mishna 
is  not  an  artificial  composition  by  an  author  whose  personal 
ideas  may  afterwards  be  misunderstood,  but  a  summing  up 
in  a  concise  form  of  living  tradition  never  extinct  The 
text  can  only  be  rightly  understood  in  the  light  and  by  the  aid 
of  that  continuous  tradition.  Any  one  who  thinks  that  he 
can  dispense  with  it,  and  read  into  the  text  a  new  meaning 
-alien  to  it,  is  doomed  to  failure.  Legal  enactments  and 
legal  codes  can  only  be  understood  in  their  environment. 
They  must  be  studied  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  saw 
the  light,  and  in  which  they  flourished  and  were  applied. 
No  more  serious  anachronism  can  be  enacted  than  by 
placing,  as  it  were,  modern  conceptions  and  modern  ideas  in 
the  mouth  of  a  writer  of  2000  years  ago,  or  to  give  to 
these  laws  an  interpretation  they  never  bore  and  contrary 
to  the  whole  chain  of  tradition.  The  two  books  under 
consideration  deal  mostly  with  archaeological  matters,  and 
they  exemplify  best  what  has  been  said  hitherto.  The  first 
Middot  deals  with  measures,  or  rather  the  architecture  and 
archaeology  of  the  Second  Temple.  At  least  130  to  200 
years,  taking  the  lowest  computation,  separate  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Temple  from  the  reputed  time  of  the  compilation 
of  the  Mishna,  Here  we  have  a  case  in  point.  No  one 
can  for  a  moment  sanely  suggest  that  R.  Jehudah  invented 
out  of  his  own  imagination  a  minute  description  of  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  of  the  style  of  architecture,  and  of 
the  system  of  the  interior  organisation  and  administration 
of  the  services,  of  the  work  done  by  the  priests,  Levites, 
and  acolytes.     He,  no  doubt,  introduced   into  his    corpus 
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juris  older  treatises,  compiled  by  men  who  were  more  or 
less  contemporaries  of  the  things  and  events  they  described. 
R.  Jehudah  had  probably  also  means  of  checking  the 
accuracy  of  these  statements,  for  certainly  he  must  have 
had  more  than  one  treatise,  €,g.  describing  the  Temple.  It 
is  now  a  problem  as  to  whether  the  Temple  herein  envisaged 
was  the  Herodian,  or  the  one  supplanted  by  that  of  Herod. 
If  so,  what  means  are  there  to  solve  the  difficulties  ?  pne 
treatise  may  refer  to  the  previous  Temple,  and  another  to 
that  built  over  and  round  it  by  Herod.  There  is  no  room 
for  conjecture  in  matters  of  architecture.  An  archaeology 
that  spins  cobwebs  cannot  rear  even  one  stable  wall. 

In  any  case,  one  must  recognise  the  fact  that  in  the 
treatise  Middot,  as  in  the  one  of  Yoma,  we  have  not  the 
actual  experience  of  the  author  of  the  Mishna^  but  only  the 
work  of  a  final  redactor,  taken  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  ancient  materials.  Turning  now  to  the  text  of  the 
first  treatise :  the  editor  does  not  inform  us  what  text  he 
has  taken  as  basis  for  his  edition.  True,  he  gives  some 
various  readings  at  the  end,  but  the  book  itself  as  published 
seems  to  be  in  many  grammatical  points  in  direct  contra- 
diction, either  with  the  general  rules,  or  with  the  form  in 
which  the  text  has  been  published  in  the  numerous  Jewish 
editions.  It  also  differs  from  the  latter  by  the  omission  of  the 
article  in  sundry  places  where  it  is  necessary,  and  in  many 
more  points  which  in  a  book  of  such  importance  are,  of 
necessity,  matters  of  weight.  The  text  has  been  published 
with  a  vocalisation,  which  seems  to  be  at  complete  variance 
with  the  history  and  the  tradition  of  the  new  Hebrew 
language.  To  follow  pedantically  Massoretic  rules  in  a 
non-Biblical  text  is  absurd.  To  introduce  the  makkef 
between  the  particles  can  only  be  justified  by  a  fixed 
tradition  and  by  Massoretic  accentuation.  To  ignore  the 
fact  that  matres  lectiones  or  scriptio  plena  has  any  other 
meaning  than  to  help  the  reader  to  an  unpunctuated  text, 
and  to  allow  these  letters  to  stand  and  then  to  put  long 
vowels,  is  a  contradiction  in  itself.  It  would  take  too  long 
to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  this  particular  vocalisation, 
which   deliberately  differs   from   all  the  other  punctuated 
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texts  which  have  hitherto  appeared.  They  are  the  results 
of  a  fixed  tradition,  and  are  certainly  much  truer  to  the 
genuine  pronunciation  than  the  artificial  one  suggested  by 
this  new  edition.  The  treatise  Yoma,  published  by  Dr 
Meinhold,  suffers  from  the  same  blemishes  and  defects 
concerning  the  status  of  the  text  as  the  one  just  mentioned. 

To  punctuate  "»?J,  1.   2,  as  Kal  when  the  word   does   not 

occirr  in  that  form  even  in  the  Bible,  and  when  it  may  have 

the  meaning  of  "  estrange  *'  instead  of  "^3?,  the  regular  Piel 

form,  shows    a    queer    misconception  ;    and    to    punctuate 

PppOD    in  accordance  with  the  Greek   pronunciation   is  to 

show  complete  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  Semitic  phonetics. 
There  is  no  Semitic  language  in  which  a  word  begins  with 
two  consonants  without  a  vowel  between  or  without  an 
additional  vowel  at  the  beginning. 

The  translation  aims  at  literalness,  and  the  commentary 
which  accompanies  it  is  intended  to  elucidate  the  often 
laconic  form  of  the  text.  There  are  many  translations  in 
existence,  Latin  and  German  especially.  In  the  latter  there 
are  two,  and  a  comparison  between  them  only  shows  how 
far  this  new  attempt  at  a  translation  falls  short  of  the 
demands  which  one  might  be  justified  in  formulating.  A 
translation  must  endeavour  to  be,  however  brief,  an  inter- 
pretation. Take,  for  instance,  III.  8c,  which,  read  as  it 
stands  in  the  translation  together  with  the  commentary,  wjll 
leave  the  reader  very  much  bewildered.  The  translation  is 
as  follows :  *^  R.  Eleazer  the  son  of  Zadok  says  on  one 
occasion  three  hundred  priests  were  numbered  at  it,"  whilst 
the  real  meaning  of  the  passage  is  that  everyone  who  made 
a  votive  offering  of  gold,  brought  it  to  the  Temple,  when  it 
was  used  to  make  either  a  leaf,  or  a  berry,  or  a  cluster  on 
the  gold  vine  outside  the  portal  of  the  inner  Temple,  and  on 
one  occasion  three  hundred  priests  were  engaged  in  carrying 
off  these  votive  offerings.  That  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
passage. 

It  so  happens  that  this  treatise  of  Middot,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  the  antiquities  of  the  Temple,  formed  the  basis, 
nay,  the  main  source  of  many  investigations  and  researches 
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concerning  the  building  and  the  vessels  of  the  Temple. 
Maimonides,  in  his  lucid  way,  includes  in  his  great  work, 
Mishneh  Torah^  also  a  minute  description  of  the  Temple, 
where  he  has  laid  under  contribution  not  only  this  treatise, 
but  has  also  gathered  from  the  whole  Rabbinic  literature 
all  the  material  available  and  necessary  for  its  proper  eluci- 
dation. There  is,  moreover,  a  vast  literature  in  existence 
dealing  with  the  same  subject.  Of  Hebrew  texts,  two 
might  be  mentioned  out  of  a  number — namely,  that  of 
Lipman  Heller,  a  commentator  of  the  Mishna,  which 
appeared  in  Prague,  Ed.  Pr.  1602  ;  and  then  the  work 
of  Judah  de  Leon  Templo,  translated  into  many  languages, 
published  at  Amsterdam,  who  also  made  a  model  of  the 
Temple,  which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  H. — not  to  speak  of 
L'Empereur,  Villapandus,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Whiston,  etc., 
Dr  Holtzmann  might  have  done  well,  therefore,  to  have 
consulted  these  authorities,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  referred 
to  thenrv.  It  seems  as  if,  with  the  exception  of  Hildes- 
heimer's  study  on  Middot,  he  is  quite  unaware  of  any  other 
editions,  and  of  the  real  character  and  importance  of  the 
treatise  which  he  publishes. 

This  new  edition  is  preceded  by  a  long  introduction, 
where  one  might  have  found  some  reference  to  the  above- 
mentioned  writings,  instead  of  which  the  author  confines 
himself,  first  to  tracing  the  author,  whom  he  sees  in  Eleazar 
b.  Jacob,  as  if  every  man  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  is  to  be 
considered  to  be  the  author.  Then  Holtzmann  devotes 
most  of  the  space  to  a  comparison  between  Middot  and 
Josephus's  description  of  the  Herodian  Temple.  He  char- 
acterises this  treatise  as  a  rather  idealistic  conception  of  the 
Temple  of  the  future,  practically  an  artificial  compilation  of 
a  more  or  less  agadic  character.  It  is  somewhat  surprising 
to  find  a  very  modest  description  of  the  Temple  to  be  an 
ideal  picture  of  the  future  glory,  and  that  e.g,  the  colonnade 
built  by  Herod  and  the  grand  embellishments  and  decora- 
tions introduced  by  the  latter  are  entirely  missing. 

The  Temple  as  described  by  the  author  of  Middot  seems 
to  be  a  comparatively  modest  one.  Now,  comparing  it  with 
Josephus,   which   is  a   peculiar  undertaking   when   Middot 
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contains  an  idealised  Temple,  Holtzmann  finds  some  serious 
discrepancies  between  the  Mishna  and  Josephus,  like  the 
steps  which  separate  one  court  from  another,  the  width 
of  the  Temple,  and  other  important  details,  the  omission 
of  which  seems  to  puzzle  him.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  difference  between  Josephus  and  the  Mishna  concern- 
ing the  width  of  the  Temple  itself  seems  to  differ  by  the 
breadth  of  the  wall.  Now  if  Dr  Holtzmann  had  not  started 
with  a  preconceived  idea,  and  would  have  endeavoured  to 
find  out  the  real  facts,  it  might  have  dawned  upon  him  that 
in  the  Mishna  Middot  we  have  a  fragment  of  a  description 
of  the  Temple  as  it  existed  immediately  before  Herod 
attempted  the  rebuilding. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  Herod  offered  to  rebuild  the 
Temple,  the  authorities  refused  to  allow  him  to  do  so  except 
on  the  condition  that  he  built  his  new  Temple  round  the 
old  and  over  it,  for  fear  lest  he  should  destroy  the  Temple 
and  not  build  it  up  again.  He  therefore  built  his  new  one 
quite  close,  just  the  difference  of  the  breadth  of  the  wall, 
and  this  makes  exactly  the  difference  between  Middot  and 
Josephus.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  colonnade  is  not 
mentioned,  and  why  many  a  detail  differs  in  Middot  from 
Josephus. 

To  the  scholars  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Mishna^ 
Surenhusius  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  latest  edition  of  the 
Grerman  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr  Hoffmann  of  Berlin, 
not  to  forget  the  valuable  edition  by  Strack,  will  prove 
more  valuable  and  be  more  reliable  than  the  new  venture 
undertaken  by  scholars  under  Dr  Beer  and  Dr  Holtzmann. 

The  treatise  of  Yoma  edited  by  Dr  Meinhoid  has  scarcely 
any  commentary.  The  text  is  on  the  one  side  of  the  page, 
stretched  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  an  artificial  would-be 
Massoretic  punctuation,  and  a  simple  translation  of  a  very 
easy  text  on  the  other  side.  The  introduction  is  also  very 
much  more  modest.  In  it  the  author  endeavours  to  prove 
the  late  origin  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  that  it  belongs 
to  the  time  after  Ezra — ^just  in  the  strain  of  the  usual 
arbitrary  Higher  Criticism,  with  its  peculiar  interpretation  of 
the  Biblical  texts. 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  problem.  It  must 
however  suffice  to  state  that  the  latest  researches  in  the 
history  of  religion  have  proved  amongst  others  that  the 
ritucU  ceremonies  are  as  a  rule  unchangeable  and  belong  to 
the  highest  antiquity.  They  precede  any  formal  legislation 
or  codification  and  not  vice  versa.  The  fast  day  belongs 
therefore  to  the  oldest  and  not  to  the  latest  portions  of  the 
legislation.  A  curious  slip  occurs  on  page  24,  when  Dr 
Meinhold  writes  of  an  Israelite  who  is  cleansing  the  ashes 
from  the  altar,  although  only  the  priest  was  allowed  there. 

The  author  endeavours  to  separate  the  older  text  from 
the  later  interpolations,  printing  the  latter  in  italics — a 
rather  hazardous  proceeding,  and  somewhat  arbitrary,  in  the 
endeavour  to  establish  internal  harmony.  The  author  made 
very  good  use  of  previous  publications,  notably  of  Baneth 
and  Strack,  as  well  as  of  the  critical  and  historical  in- 
vestigations regarding  the  alleged  late  origin  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement  by  Dr  Hoffmann  and  of  Krauss's  Talmudic 
Archaeology, 

The  text  is  on  the  whole  free  from  serious  blemishes,  and 
as  the  author  does  not  indulge  in  any  lengthy  commentary 
the  book  is  more  serviceable  than  the  former  one  on  Middot. 
Still  the  English  translations  of  Barclay  (1878)  and  Sher- 
ingham  have  not  yet  been  superseded.  Finally,  one  might 
briefly  discuss  the  reason  why  these  treatises  have  been 
introduced  into  the  corpus  of  the  Mishna.  This  cannot  be 
answered  offhand  as  these  editors  seem  to  do,  as  if  they  had 
no  legal  importance.  The  religious  life  of  the  Jews  is  so 
much  interwoven  with  the  tradition  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  place,  upon  which  no  stranger  was  allowed 
to  tread,  had  such  a  binding  character  that  anything  and 
everything  referring  to  the  Temple,  building  or  service,  had 
practically  a  lasting  value.  The  Law  was  immutable.  Time 
would  not  sweep  away  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  nor  was  the 
possibility  of  renewing  the  life  of  old  ever  lost  sight  of;  and 
whatever  had  been  developed  in  the  course  of  centuries  on 
the  lines  of  practical  conception  and  belief  became  of  per- 
manent value  and  therefore  of  importance  to  the  author 
of  the  Mishna, 
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This  is  the  real  reason  why  such  treatises  as  these  two, 
and  in  fact  so  many  more  dealing  with  the  service  in  the 
Temple,  sacrifices,  building,  worship,  offerings,  vows,  which 
all  seem  to  have  disappeared  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  are  considered  only  to  be  temporarily  suspended, 
never  abolished.  Hence  their  place  in  a  code  of  the 
Oral  Law. 

This  is  the  true  reason  why  they  have  been  included  in 
the  Mishna  by  the  final  redactor.  Rabbi  Jehudah  Hanasi. 

London.  M.  Gaster. 


THE  CABALA:  Its  Influence  on  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, by  Bemhard  Pick^  Ph,D,,  D,D.  Chicago :  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company^  191 3.  Pp.  109.  3^.  6d, 
nett. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  undertaking  to  condense  the  history  of 
the  Cabala ;  its  origin  and  development,  its  influence  upon 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  within  109  pages,  and  if  the  larger 
number  of  these  pages  are  filled  up  with  a  translation  of  part 
of  the  "  Book  of  Creation  "  very  little  room  is  left  for  the 
rest  of  a  subject  so  vast,  so  important,  and  so  all-embracing 
as  Cabala  is. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  seems  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  modern  Hebrew  scholars,  such  as  Jellinek, 
Joel,  Zunz,  Graetz,  etc.,  who  have  discussed  the  Cabala. 
But  of  the  many  names  mentioned  there  is  one  which  might 
have  been  more  conspicuously  mentioned.  I  refer  to  that 
of  Peter  Beer,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Jewish  philosophy 
in  German  and  published  it  as  far  back  as  1823  in  Briinn. 
If  one  reads  the  two  books  side  by  side  one  cannot  help 
being  struck  by  a  close  similarity  of  conception  and  treat- 
ment. No  doubt  Mr  Pick  has  stood  under  the  influence, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  the  latter  writing  when  he 
endeavoured  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  Cabala.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  account  for  the  origin.  It  seems  as  though 
Cabala  came  into  the  world  without  any  preparation,  and 
as  if  the  mystical  teaching  contained  therein  had  been  the 
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work  of  just  a  few  men  who  were  both  the  inventors  and 
propagators  of  this  peculiar  mystical  eschatology  and 
philosophy. 

The  reader  will  rise  bewildered  and  only  a  little  less 
ignorant  than  he  was  before  from  the  perusal  of  this  little 
book,  for  scarcely  any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Cabala  are  touched  upon  or  described.  One  has  only  to 
compare  this  performance  with  the  solid  piece  of  work  done 
by  L.  Ginsberg  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopcedia,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
456-471,  to  see  the  immense  difference  between  a  scholarly 
treatment  and  a  superficial  attempt  to  dabble  in  matters  far 
above  the  range  of  the  author's  conception. 

London.  M.  Gaster. 


JEWISH  MYSTICISM,  by  J.  Abelson,  M,A.,  D.Lit, 
Principal  of  Aria  College ^  Portsmouth.  {The  Quest 
Series.)  London  :  G,  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd,,  1913,  Pp.  viii., 
184.     2s.  6d.  nett. 

In  one  sense  Mysticism  is  the  root  of  all  religion,  and  the 
increased  interest  shown  at  present  in  the  mystical  side  of 
religion  is  evidence  of  a  welcome  tendency  to  seek  in  all 
faiths  the  common  elements,  and  to  bring  to  our  conscious- 
ness the  great  bond  of  spiritual  affinity  which  unites 
humanity  in  spite  of  the  wars  of  opposing  creeds.  This 
book  is  admirably  fitted  to  correct  some  of  the  prevailing 
misconceptions  of  Judaism,  and  to  bring  to  light  the  large 
heritage  of  mystic  devotion  which  it  shares  with  Christianity. 
Dr  Abelson  is  already  well  known  by  his  work  on  The 
Immanence  of  God  in  Rabbinical  Literature.  This  might  be 
called  a  further  elaboration  of  the  same  theme.  For  Mysti- 
cism implies  an  immanent  God,  a  God  with  whom  the  soul 
of  man  can  hold  converse  directly,  and  not  merely  through 
the  prescribed  forms  of  legalism  and  ceremonialism.  So 
much  has  the  notion  that  Judaism  is  exclusively  legalistic 
taken  hold  of  men's  minds,  that  Dr  Abelson  feels  he  has 
to  begin  with  an  apology  for  an  attempt  to  write  a  book  on 
Jewish   Mysticism.     The  best  apology  is  the  book   itself, 
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which  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  and  brings  out  very 
clearly  the  strong  current  of  mystical  devotion  and  specula- 
tion which  has  prevailed  in  Judaism.  It  might,  of  course, 
be  said  that  mystical  speculation  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
For  in  a  sense  it  is  a  hybrid,  the  product  of  the  spirit  of 
rationalism  and  intellectualism  playing  upon  the  substratum 
of  mystic  devotion  and  love.  There  is  always  the  danger 
that  in  these  speculations  intellectualism  may  gain  the 
upper  hand,  and  the  result  is  all  the  more  paltry  and 
ridiculous  in  proportion  as  the  mystical  spirit,  justified  as  it 
is  by  the  ultimate  insolubility  of  the  universe  to  the  mere 
intellect,  is  sublime. 

It  is,  however,  this  "  consciously-elaborated  Mystipism " 
with  which  Dr  Abelson  sets  out  to  deal.  He  frankly  con- 
fesses that  much  that  is  unlovely  and  fantastic  mingles  in 
it.  In  fact,  the  weaving  of  speculations  round  the  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  round  special  words  and  texts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  wrenched  from  their  context,  and  so  on, 
almost  invariably  gives  to  an  outsider  an  impression  of 
peddling  intellectualism  which  is  difficult  to  get  over.  But 
Dr  Abelson  brings  to  his  task  not  only  a  strong  sympathy 
with  the  Jew,  and  a  trained  understanding  of  Jewish  modes 
of  thought,  but  also  a  fine  spiritual  feeling  which  enables 
him  to  educe  the  spiritual  meaning  of  apparently  very 
unpromising  material. 

The  book,  small  as  it  is,  covers  a  wide  field,  from  the 
traces  of  early  mystic  sects  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud,  to 
the  elaborately  developed  speculations  of  the  Zohar.  The 
various  chapters  are  devoted  to  special  types  of  Mysticism 
and  the  speculations  which  gathered  round  various  objects 
and  ideas.  In  so  small  space  it  was,  of  course,  impossible 
to  elaborate  the  historical  development ;  and  in  fact  Mysti- 
cism lends  itself  to  historical  treatment  perhaps  less  than 
any  other  type  of  thought.  The  whole  book  is  full  of 
interest :  special  attention  may  perhaps  be  drawn  to  the 
chapter  on  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  Shekinah,  and 
those  devoted  to  the  Zohar.  Rarely  have  we  seen  a 
mystic  or  rather  Gnostic  system  expounded  so  clearly  in 
such   short  space.      One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
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similarity  of  much  of  these  speculations  to  those  which  have 
appeared  at  various  times  in  Christianity.  Mystic  thinkers 
of  both  faiths  have  drunk  at  the  same  wells.  But  Dr 
Abelson  maintains  that  there  has  always  been  an  inde- 
pendent Jewish  development.  The  Mysticism  of  the  Jews 
is  rooted  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  at  all  times  returns 

to  it.  Richard  Bell. 

Wampkray. 


JOSEPHUS  UND  TACITUS :  liber  Jesus  Christus  und. 

eine    messianische    Prophetic,  von    Eduard  Norden, 

Sonderabdruck  aus  detn  xxxi,  Bande  der  neuen  Jahrbucher 

fur  das  klassische    Altertum,    Leipzig:    Teubner^   191 3- 

Pp,  30.     I  M. 

The  article  by  Dr  Eduard  Norden,  which  is  here  reprinted 
in  a  convenient  and  easily  accessible  form,  contains  (i)  a 
discussion  of  the  authenticity  of  the  controverted  passage 
Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud  xviii.  63,  64,  with  its  so-called 
testimony  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  (2)  an  examination  of  the 
relation  of  Tacitus  to  Josephus  in  its  bearings  on  the  same 
question.  The  view  that  the  passage  in  the  Antiquities  is 
a  Christian  interpolation  is  as  old  as  criticism  itself,  but 
recently  Hamack,  following  F.  C.  Burkitt  of  Cambridge,  has 
advanced  reasons  which,  in  his  judgment,  justify  a  serious 
reopening  of  the  whole  question.  His  view  is  stated  in 
the  June  number  of  the  Internationale  Monatschrifty  in  an 
article  entitled  ''Der  Jiidische  Geschichtscbreiber  Josephus 
und  Jesus  Christus,"  and  amounts  to  a  vindication  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Josephan  passage.  Dr  Norden  in  his 
reply  lays  great  stress  on  the  interruption  which  the  disputed 
passage  creates  in  the  annalistic  scheme  of  the  Josephan 
narrative.  He  points  out  that  the  context  of  the  passage 
has  for  its  general  scheme  the  unfolding  of  a  series  of 
^fufioi,  which  occurred  during  Pilate's  procuratorship  in 
Judea  This  scheme  is  unbroken,  but  for  the  two  sen- 
tences containing  the  reference  to  the  cophi  dv^p  Jesus,  the 

vafado^d^r     t^uv     vatir^if      and      6i6d<fxaXoi     r«i>    tidovp      rdXfi$ii 
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hiyjiyAm^^  whom  Pilate  condemned  to  death  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  "our  chief  men,"  and  of  whom  the  narrator 
says  absolutely,  auri^  ^v  h  %f»/<rr6^.  It  may  be  felt,  even 
by  those  who  know  Dr  Norden's  eminence  in  classical 
scholarship,  that  this  argument  from  "  interruption "  is 
not  very  conclusive.  Dr  Norden  is  on  sure  ground  when 
he  takes  up  the  internal  evidence  of  language  and  style. 
He  shows,  for  example,  as  against  Hamack,  that  the  fact  of 
ifim  not  being  found  in  a  good  sense  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  early  apostolic  and  apologetic  literature,  though 
common  in  Josephus,  does  not  prove  that  the  author  of  the 
Josephan  passage  was  not  a  Christian,  but  only  that,  whoever 
he  was,  he  knew  his  Josephus  well,  while  the  number  of 
instances  of  hiatus  in  the  disputed  passage  is  conclusive 
evidence  against  its  being  by  the  Jewish  historian  himself. 
Dr  Norden  thinks,  moreover,  that  the  passage  contains 
unmistakable  echoes  of  the  rudimentary  apostolic  symbol. 
In  regard  to  the  relation  of  Tacitus  to  Josephus,  he  argues 
that  the  resemblances  of  Tacitus'  Annals^  xv.  44,  to  the 
passage  in  the  Antiquities  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that 
Tacitus  knew  either  it  or  Josephus  in  general.  In  reply  to 
Harnack,  who  defends  the  dependence  of  the  Roman  on 
the  Jewish  historian,  by  reference  to  Tac.  Hist,  v.  1 3, 
compared  with  Josephus,  BelL  Jud.  vi.  5,  4,  he  argues  that 
the  verbal  agreement  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  either  depend- 
ence or  acquaintance.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
it  is  easier  to  disbelieve  in  Tacitus'  use  of  Josephus  on 
general  grounds  than  to  disprove  it  from  this  particular 
instance.  The  agreement,  though  not  absolute,  is  certainly 
very  remarkable.  On  the  other  hand  the  Tacitean  passage 
has  still  greater  affinities  with  Suet.  Vesp,  iv.  5,  and  there- 
fore Dr  Norden  would  prefer  to  postulate  a  common  source 
for  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  rather  than  concede  the  depend- 
ence of  the  former  on  Josephus.  He  suggests  accordingly 
that  their  common  authority  for  the  Jewish  Messianic  hopes, 
which  they  both  express  in  almost  identical  terms,  may 
have  drawn  on  some  Sibylline  oracle,  the  most  likely 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  such  Jewish  ideas  to  the 
West.     Dr  Norden's  article  is,  on  this  and  other  grounds,  a 
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very  interesting  and  suggestive  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  question,  and  no  student  of  the  subject  can  afford  to 
overlook  it.  We  welcome  its  publication  in  this  convenient 
form.  W.  Manson. 

Oban. 


A  LETTER  TO  ASIA :  Being  a  Paraphrase  and  Brief 
Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Believers  at  Colossae,  by  Frederick  Brooke  Westcott^  D.D, 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.^  Ltd,y  1914.     Pp.  203. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  short  book  dealing  with 
the  doctrinal  section  of  Romans  and  Gaiatians — St  Paul 
on  Justification — Archdeacon  Westcott  issues  as  the  second 
of  a  projected  series  a  similar  commentary  upon  Colossians. 
One  might  have  thought  the  brief  title  of  the  present  little 
volume    more   applicable   to  Ephesians,  especially  as  the 
Archdeacon  accepts  the  view  that  the   latter  is  a  circular 
letter  addressed  to  several  Asian  churches.     Thus  the  very 
title  shows  something  of  the  unconventionality  in  regard  to 
form  which  is  this  book's   most  conspicuous  feature.      In 
substance,  however,  it  is  thoroughly  sober  work,  revealing 
in  the  author  the  Christian,  the  scholar,  and  the  orthodox 
Churchman.     He  talks  to  his  readers  like  a  schoolmaster  or 
lecturer.      It  is  "  I  "  and  "  You  "  from  first  to  last     He  does 
not  print  any  Greek  text.     Nor — unless  one  has  read  care- 
lessly ! — does  he  anywhere  mention  which  Greek  text  he 
takes  as  his  starting-point.     But  Greek,  not  English,  is  the 
basis  of  comment,  and  Greek  words  throng  every  page.     It 
almost  seems  as  if  the  author  expected  his  readers  to  have 
the  .Greek  of  the  Epistle  lodged  in  their  memories.     Phrases 
several  verses  ahead  (or  behind)  are  adduced  for  comparison 
without  any  indication  where  they  stand.     Such  peculiarities 
of  manner  are  hardly  well  considered.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  ''  abstract "  in  the  introduction,  the  short   paragraphs 
of  paraphrase  in   the  commentary,  and  the  rather  closer 
paraphrase  printed — in  parallel  column  with  A.V.,  not  R.V. ! 
— at   the  close  of  the  volume  are  all  excellently  helpful. 
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A.  B.  Davidson's  brilliant  early  fragment  on  Job  com- 
plained that  too  many  modem  commentaries  become  "  roll* 
calls  of  names."  One  of  Archdeacon  Westcott's  ways  of 
saving  space  is  to  omit  the  roll-call.  He  keeps  Lightfoot 
("  L.,"  as  he  sometimes  writes)  steadily  in  view,  but  as  often 
for  dissent  as  for  assent.  In  the  last  clause  of  chap.  ii.  he 
adopts  Lightfoot's  attractive  if  permissible  rendering — un- 
easily, and  with  a  certain  hesitating  inclination  to  emend 
the  text ;  "  but  [once  again]  I  doubt."  When,  earlier  in 
the  same  chapter,  he  renders  nr^rxfia  by  "  rudiments,"  giving 
no  hint  that  any  other  rendering  is  possible,  he  forces 
one  to  realise  that  brevity  costs  a  good  deal.  Another 
view  ought  at  least  to  have  been  mentioned,  if  space  forbade 
the  attempt  to  rebut  it  in  detail. 

As  compared  with  his  illustrious  father's  mode  of  writing, 
Archdeacon  Westcott's  has  less  of  atmosphere  but  more 
sharpness  of  definition.  One  may  quote  (from  p.  113)  a 
paragraph  equally  characteristic  in  substance  and  in  form  : 
"  Some  folks  cannot  see  their  way  to  believe  in  *  forgiveness 
of  sins/  Yet  the  Church  most  plainly  teaches  it,  herein 
following  Holy  Writ ;  and  I  think  a  good  many  people 
would  hold  with  me,  that  if  you  strike  out  that  article  from 
the  creed  you  will  have  largely  emptied  the  Gospel  for  the 
ordinary  man  of  value  and  effectiveness.  It  is  the  thing 
we  want  most  of  all.  Anyhow,  I  rejoice  in  the  thought 
that  St  Paul  teaches  it  unflinchingly." 

Manchester.  ROBERT  MACKINTOSH. 


ZWINGLI  UND  CALVIN,  von  August  Lang  Mit  i6i 
Abbildungen,  Sz/^.  /*/.  viii.,  152.  Velhagen  und  Klasing^ 
1913.    ^M, 

JOHN    CALVIN:    His    Life,    Letters,    and  Work,  by 

Hugh    Y.  ReyburUy  B.D,,  Kirkintilloch.     Pp.  viii.,  376. 
London  :  H odder  &  Stoughton^  1 914.     lOs,  €>d.  nett 

The  first  of  these  works  belongs  to  the  series  of  Monographien 
zur  Weltgeschichte,  published  by  Velhagen  und  Klasing, 
and  is  an  ornament  to  that  series.      Mr  Lang  is  a  German 
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pastor  who  has  published  valuable  investigations  on  various 
points  in  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  in  his  relations 
to  others  of  the  Reformers.  It  was  for  these»  no  doubt, 
that  the  University  of  Geneva  conferred  on  him,  at  the 
Calvin  Centenary  in  1909,  the  degree  of  D.D.,  in  return  for 
which  he  dedicates  to  that  University  the  volume  before  us. 
145  P^g^)  of  which  fully  a  third  is  occupied  with  illustra- 
tions, is  a  small  space  in  which  to  sketch  the  two  leaders  of 
the  Swiss  Reformation  and  founders  of  the  Reformed 
Church  and  the  Reformed  theology.  Only  the  most 
essential  things  can  be  put  down,  and  these  in  the 
simplest  way.  But  both  sketches  are  admirably  done, 
and  together  they  bring  before  us  the  course  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  little  democracies  of  Switzerland,  the  govern- 
ments of  which  looked  on  religion  by  no  means  as  a  part 
of  life  outside  their  sphere,  but  as  a  thing  belonging  to  them 
to  guide  and  control  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Different 
as  his  two  subjects  are,  the  rough,  bold  Swiss  who  was 
practised  in  arms  and  died  in  the  battlefield,  and  the  timid 
Frenchman  who  shrank  from  all  violence  and  ruled  by  force 
of  intellect  and  learning  only,  both  receive  justice  in  these 
pages.  The  treatment  of  Zwingli  is  well  calculated  to  bring 
about  the  understanding  of  him  desiderated  by  Dr  B.  F. 
Kidd  when  noticing  in  this  (vol.  viii.  p.  614),  the  first  volume 
of  the  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Zwingli  by  Mr  Jackson, 
where  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  Reformer, 
contemporary  with  Luther,  and  acting  by  different  methods, 
is  admirably  stated. 

The  treatment  of  Calvin  is  shorter  than  that  of  Zwingli, 
though  the  mass  of  available  material  is  so  much  larger. 
Episodes  which  occupy  two  chapters  in  the  large  books  are 
dealt  with  in  a  sentence  or  two,  which  was  no  doubt  neces- 
sary, and  the  result  is  rather  an  artistic  sketch  of  the  French 
Reformer  than  a  full  account  of  him.  Yet  nothing  essential 
is  omitted.  It  is  more  the  tendency  of  the  doctrine  that  is 
set  forth,  and  its  relation  to  that  of  other  leading  Reformers, 
than  the  doctrine  itself.  There  is  no  labouring  at  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  nor  does  Calvin's  earlier  attitude,  as  seen 
in  his   first  Catechism,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
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of  the  person  of  Christ,  receive  any  discussion.  His  con- 
duct in  the  matter  of  Servetus  is  set  down  mainly  to  the 
failing  power  of  a  man  who  was  losing  his  freshness  after  a 
strenuous  career ;  it  is  not  excused  nor  palliated.  The 
account  of  Calvin  is  free  both  from  indiscriminate  eulogy 
and  from  detraction  and  innuendo.  The  illustration  of  the 
book  is  admirable.  It  is  true  the  pictures  run  a  good  way 
before  the  text,  and  one  has  constantly  to  be  turning  over 
leaves  to  find  the  portrait  of  a  Reformer  who  is  mentioned, 
or  the  original  title-page  of  an  important  work.  The  lazy 
reader,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  a  picture  on  each  page,  and 
so  is  helped  on.  For  pictures  of  architecture  we  must  turn 
to  Donmergue  ;  but  for  faces — and  how  astonishingly  life- 
like the  portraiture  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  1  — and  for 
scenes  of  Church  life,  and  for  caricatures  of  Calvin  done  by 
his  students  at  the  lecture,  we  have  here  all  that  is  wanted  ; 
and  the  book  is  made  an  excellent  handbook  for  the  teacher, 
as  well  as  a  very  pleasant  companion.  The  coloured  plates 
of  the  two  Reformers  are  excellently  done. 

There  was  room  for  such  a  life  of  Calvin  as  Mr  Reyburn 
gives  us.  A  great  deal  of  new  matter  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject has  recently  come  to  light.  The  works,  the  letters,  the 
commentaries  all  lie  before  the  student,  and  he  can  select 
what  most  appeals  to  him.  Mr  Reyburn  has  a  happy  gift 
of  narrative,  and  that  is  what  he  gives  us.  He  offers  little 
about  the  derivation  of  Calvin's  doctrine;  and  about  his 
place  as  an  exegete  he  tells  us  mainly  what  is  known  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  various  volumes  of  commentary 
were  brought  together :  it  is  a  most  interesting  story.  The 
discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation  is 
given  in  his  closing  chapter,  and  not  at  inordinate  length. 
There  is  hardly  any  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  Church 
and  State,  apart  from  the  narrative  of  Calvin's  contentions, 
from  which  the  student  can  easily  draw  his  own  conclusion. 
On  the  question  of  the  death  of  Servetus  Mr  Reyburn  is  dis- 
posed to  exonerate  Calvin  from  responsibility:  the  persecution 
was  the  act  of  the  government  of  Geneva,  not  of  the  Reformer. 
He  scarcely  considers  the  question  whether  the  Reformer's 
influence  could  not  have  prevented  the  issue  of  the  trial  in 
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such  a  barbarous  tragedy  as  that  which  took  place.  Nor 
does  he  account  for  the  extreme  sensitiveness  displayed  by 
Calvin  in  connection  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
Incarnation,  in  all  the  cases  in  which  he  was  confronted 
with  these  questions  ;  in  connection  with  Cairoli,  of  Castellio, 
and  finally  of  Servetus.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  had 
two  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  the  first  that  with  which 
he  started,  in  which  that  doctrine  was  a  postulate  of  the 
Lord's  position  as  a  Saviour  and  the  object  of  justifying 
faith,  which  appears  in  his  first  Catechism  as  in  the  Catechism 
of  Luther,  and  is  mainly  relied  on  in  the  Institutes ;  the 
second  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Creeds,  which  he  formally 
accepted.  Mr  Reybum  does  not  go  deep  in  this  question  ; 
but  neither  does  Dr  Lang,  and  the  younger  writer  may  well 
be  excused  for  declining  a  difficult  discussion,  as  he  also 
does  in  the  matter  of  Calvin's  conversion,  which  he  scarcely 
touches.  He  has  given  us  a  book  extremely  readable  and 
interesting,  as  well  as  richly  supplied  with  references  to  the 
primary  authorities ;  and  we  trust  and  expect  that  he  will 
give  us  more.  ALLAN  Menzies. 

St  Andrews^ 


THE  MIRACLES  OF  UNBELIEF,  by  Frank  Ballard. 
D.D,,  M,A,,  B.Sc.  (London).  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
191 3.     Pp.  xvi.,  382.     IS.  nett. 

The  author,  in  the  preface  to  this — the  eighth — edition  of 
The  Miracles  of  Unbelief ^  which  was  first  published  in  1 900, 
urges  the  necessity  in  the  Church  of  more  setting  forth  of 
the  grounds  of  belief.  In  the  second  chapter,  entitled  "  The 
Attitude  of  the  Christian  Church,"  he  deals  with  the  need 
of  other  methods,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pulpit  sermon 
and  the  usual  church  service.  He  recommends  the  use  of 
less  formal  discussions  of  the  substance  and  basis  of  the 
fiuth.  His  estimate  of  one  of  the  causes  of  widespread 
indiiference  to  Christianity  must  be  considered  accurate. 
Suggested  "difficulties"  in  faith,  referred  to  in  magazine 
and    newspaper  articles    ''  filter    down "   vaguely   through 
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"  successive  strata  of  the  community."  This  process  going 
on  indefinitely  has  the  result  that  "our  whole  modem 
atmosphere  teems  with  suggestions  of  'difficulties'  with 
their  consequent  doubts,  in  regard  to  the  great  fundamental 
facts  upon  which  Christianity  manifestly  rests."  And  so 
"  such  a  conglomerate  of  unbelief  is  formed  as  Bishop  Butler 
never  conceived."  Like  Butler's  famous  work,  the  author's 
argument  is  in  form  a  negative  one.  It  has  for  its  object, 
on  the  assumption  that  there  are  "  difficulties  "  in  the  way 
of  belief,  to  show  that  in  the  path  of  unbelief  there  are 
"  difficulties  "  still  greater. 

Naturalism  has  to  account  for  the  physical  universe  and 
for  the  appreciation  of  its  beauty  ;  for  the  history  of  Judaism  ; 
for  the  existence,  spread,  and  recuperative  power  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  for  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  New  Testament ; 
for  the  universality  of  the  idea  of  God  and  of  the  sense  of 
sin ;  for  the  Christian  idea  of  holiness,  for  the  character  of 
Christ,  and  the  impulse  that  goes  forth  from  Him  ;  for  the 
instincts  of  worship  and  of  immortality.  In  each  of  these 
Dr  Ballard  compares  and  balances  the  reasonable  adequacy 
of  the  final  explanations  offered  on  the  one  hand  by 
Christianity,  and  on  the  other  by  naturalism.  He  concludes 
that  the  comparison  brings  out  the  belief  of  unbelief  in  its 
own  explanations  as  more  credulous  than  the  belief  of 
believers,  and  the  miracles  of  naturalistic  belief  as  greater 
than  the  miracles  of  Christianity.  The  book  concludes 
with  a  short  review  of  Haeckel's  Riddle  of  the  Universe, 
An  appendix  gives  a  lengthy  list  of  books  for  reference, 
and  the  seventh  edition  brings  this  list  more  up  to  date. 
There  is  also  a  useful  index. 

Dr  Ballard's  method  raises  a  point  of  importance.  Apolo- 
getic, while  being  a  discipline  of  theological  study,  ought 
also  to  be  able  to  meet  the  objections  and  difficulties  as 
they  shape  themselves,  and  are  actually  found  in  the  minds 
of  men.  There  are  attacks  upon  faith  and  belief  which  are 
designed  to  influence  and  to  carry  weight  with  those  for 
whom  theological  apologetic  is  an  unknown  entity.  And 
that  these  do  effectively  attain  their  purpose  is  evident.  It 
is    to   meet  such   insidious    attacks   that    the   Miracles   of 
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Unbelief  was  written.  It  is  a  popular  exposition  of  Christian 
theism,  popular  in  the  sense  of  being  non-technical,  and 
therein  lie  its  strength  and  success.  It  is  incisive  and 
forcible.  It  is  never  uninteresting,  and  it  is  based  on  wide 
knowledge.  A.  W.  Mitchell. 

Ardentinny. 
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THE  SHRINE  AND  THE  PRESENCE:  Spoken 
Thoughts  on  the  Apostolic  Motto  '*  In  Christ,'*  by  the 
Right  Rev.  G.  H,  S.  WalpoUy  D.D.y  Bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
London:  Robt.  Scott.     Pp.  1 80.     2j.  (>d.  nett. 

THOUGHTS  ON  PENANCE,  by  Henry  Phipps  Denison, 
B.A.,  Prebendary  of  Wells,  Vicar  of  St  MiclmeVs,  North 
Kensington,  London:  Robt,  Scott  Pp.  158.  2s.  6d. 
nett. 

MYSTIC  IMMANENCE :  The  Indwelling  Spirit,  by  the 

Venerable  Basil  Wilberforce^  D.D.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 
The  Purple  Series.    Pp.  90.     is.  6d.  nett. 

Bishop  Walpole  gives  these  addresses  just  as  they  were 
spoken  in  various  "Retreats"  at  Oxford,  Worksop,  Glou- 
cester, etc. — the  last  at  a  meeting  of  the  Unity  Associa- 
tion of  Edinbuigh.  The  first  seven  deal  with  the  Presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Individual — every  humble  heart  His 
"  Shrine  " ;  the  remaining  six  treat  of  His  Indwelling  as  the 
Great  High  Priest  of  His  Church — the  fulness  of  Him  that 
fiUeth  all  in  all — "  The  Presence."  And  the  passage  from 
the  first  to  the  second  is  made  by  a  parable  taken  from 
Ships  that  pass  in  the  Night — a  parable  which  the  bishop 
rates  more  highly  than  the  present  reviewer.  Much  more 
effective  is  his  own  illustration  of  the  orchestra  under  the 
spell  of  its  conductor's  grip.  The  individual  music  in  the 
heart  of  every  performer  is  the  subjective  presence ;    the 
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sovereign  will  that  calls  forth  a  Hallelujah  Chorus  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  purpose  is  the  external  presence.  And 
''when  all  Christ's  members  realize  the  harmony  of  His 
Indwelling  Presence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  learnt  to 
recognize  His  External  Presence  in  the  Church,  then  the 
music  of  human  life  will  be  perfect,  and  the  world  will  be 
led  to  acknowledge  its  King." 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  the  more  interesting, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  addresses  of  this  nature  seldom 
go  beyond  the  first  part.  Christ's  Presence  in  the  World, 
in  the  Congregation,  in  the  Eucharist — no  one,  whatever 
his  views  on  these  themes,  will  read  these  addresses  of 
Bishop  VValpole  without  being  calmed  and  cheered  and 
reverently  led  into  the  Presence. 

The  second  volume  under  review  is  a  little  difficult. 

"Penance  is  temporal  punishment  for  sins  which  have 
been  already  forgiven."  "  The  effect  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  is  that  it  puts  us  into  a  condition  in  which  we  can  do 
penance."  "  The  commonplace  fact  of  a  funeral  witnesses 
to  the  great  spiritual  truth  of  Original  Sin."  "  This  poison 
(of  Manicheism)  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Protestant  attitude 
towards  Sacraments,  and  at  the  false  spirituality  that  finds 
its  expression  in  the  lying  formula  that  Religion  is  an 
affair  of  the  heart  and  mind."  Thus  and  thus  Pre- 
bendary Denison  of  Wells  writes.  But  we  remain  Protes- 
tants still,  and  unconvinced.  Our  withers  are  unwrung. 
We  work  with  other  categories,  really. 

Archdeacon  Wilberforce's  four  sermons  in  this  dainty 
Purple  Series  are  of  the  type  one  has  learned  to  expect 
from  his  hand.  Beautifully  reverent  spirit,  with  all  the  roots 
of  his  life  struck  deep  in  the  unseen  and  eternal ;  sound 
scholarship ;  happy  illustration.  Those  who  have  learned 
to  enjoy  his  preaching  will  be  happy  to  have  this  volume 
for  Lent.  Adam  W.  Fergusson. 

Dundee, 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  by  D.  Macdonald, 
D.D,  Oxford  University  Press:  Humphrey  Milford^ 
1913-    Pp.  yiily  327.    7s.6d.nett. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  been  a  missionary,  and  was 
constrained  to  write  it  by  the  depressing  circumstances  in 
which  he  found  himself.  ''  Heathenism  seemed  an  impreg- 
nable stronghold/'  and  he  sought  for  courage  and  comfort 
in  Scripture.  He  based  his  trust  on  the  purpose  and  provi- 
dence of  God.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  led  him  to 
Eschatology,  and  this  constitutes  the  substance  of  the  book. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts — revelation  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  revelation  as  completed  in  the  New.  The  first 
deals  with  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  The  second  treats 
of  the  eschatological  teaching  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels, 
the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles,  2  Thessalonians  ii.  1-12,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  The  author  finds  in  these  portions 
of  Scripture,  properly  interpreted,  the  clue  to  guide  him 
through  the  perplexing  labyrinth  of  the  present  into  the 
serene  splendours  of  the  future.  Few  will  share  his  confi- 
dence, but  all  readers  of  his  book  will  give  him  credit  for 
scholarship  and  reflection.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  left  so  much  room  on  this  subject  for  con- 
troversy. As  regards  the  Danielle  and  Maccabean  author- 
ship he  favours  the  former.  He  makes  the  Babylonian  the 
first,  the  Medo-Persian  the  second,  the  Greek  the  third,  and 
the  Roman  the  fourth  empire.  This  conclusion  is  contrary 
to  modern  criticism,  which  makes  the  Greek  or  Mace- 
donian Empire  the  fourth.  He  seems  to  think  also  that  the 
Messianic  idea  was  the  same  throughout.  The  Son  of  Man 
is  identified  with  Jesus,  and  appears  in  the  Vision  "  as  a 
human  as  well  as  a  Divine  being,  indicating  that  He  was 
to  be  so  at  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  or  historical  realization 
— ^that  is,  an  eternal  Divine  being  who  had  become  a  human 
being  as  well.  The  Divinity  of  Christ  means  the  Deity 
of  Christ,  or  that  He  is  God."  All  the  references  in  the 
Gospels  to  the  Son  of  Man,  to  the  Kingdom,  and  to  eternal 
life,  are  to  be  understood  as  they  are  found   in    Daniel. 
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"  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem  was  in  the  fullest  sense  the  Second 
Advent  of  the  Son  of  Man."  It  was  the  end  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation, and  the  inauguration  of  ''the  age  to  come." 
Mohammed  is  Antichrist.  There  is  a  period  of  apostasy 
from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  or  heathenism  under 
Constantine  to  the  rise  of  this  final  beast,  and  the  ten  kings 
are  resolved  into  the  divided  sovereignty  after  Diocletian* 
It  is  astonishing  how  easily  commentators  can  pass  from  the 
particular  to  the  general  when  it  suits  their  conclusions ; 
all  the  same  there  cannot  be  much  confidence  derived  from 
so  debatable  a  position.  The  Book  of  Revelation  was 
written  by  "the  Apostle  John  alone  and  all  at  one  time" 
the  date  being  somewhere  about  66  A.D.,  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  Everything  in  these  studies  has  been 
satisfactory.  "The  result  is  the  sure  knowledge  of  what 
the  future  of  Christianity  among  mankind  is  to  be  according 
to  the  revealed  purpose  of  God."  The  author  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  conclusion  and  his  complacency. 

Edinburgh,  JOHN  Glasse. 


NIETZSCHE  AND  OTHER  EXPONENTS  OF 
INDIVIDUALISM,  by  Paul  Cams,  Chicago  and 
London:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company^  1914- 

This  little  book  offers  a  personally  conducted  tour  through 
the  wilds  of  the  Nietzschean  "philosophy,"  with  moral 
remarks  at  the  picturesque  "  bits/'  and  lectures  at  the  main 
resting-places.  The  most  conscientious  of  parents  need  not 
be  afraid  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  most  susceptible 
of  "  young  persons." 

There  is  appended  an  account,  quite  interesting,  of  Johann 
Caspar  Schmidt  (i  807-1 856),  commonly  known  by  his  nick- 
name of  "  Stirner,"  who  was  one  of  those  Ego-maniacs  who 
become  important  through  giving  a  moderate  literary  gift 
to  the  recording  of  the  groans  of  that  dumb  multitude  who 
do  not  succeed  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  conditions  of 
a  civilised  existence.  Stirner  was  a  mild  little  man,  a 
teacher  in  a  girls'  school,  who  wanted  every  one  to  go  his 
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own  way  in  lonely  self-sufficiency,  "  takin'  dunts  frae  nae* 
body."  His  marriage,  as  told  by  Dr  Carus  (pp.  8  5-86),  might 
almost  serve  for  an  exposition  of  his  "  philosophy."  "  A 
clergyman  of  extremely  liberal  views,  Rev.  Marot,  was  called 
to  meet  the  witnesses  of  the  ceremony  at  Stimer's  room. 
Four  men  and  one  woman  besides  Bride  and  Bridegroom 
were  present.  The  Bride  was  in  her  week*day  dress.  Mr 
Marot  asked  for  a  Bible,  but  none  could  be  found.  Accord- 
ing to  one  version  the  clei^yman  was  obliged  to  request 
Herr  Buhl  to  put  on  his  coat  and  to  have  the  cards  removed. 
The  rings  had  been  forgotten  and  Bauer  pulled  out  his 
knitted  purse  and  took  off  the  brass  rings,  to  serve  as  sub* 
stitiites  during  the  ceremony.  After  the  wedding  a  dinner 
with  cold  punch  was  served,  to  which  Mr  Marot  was  invited. 
But  he  refused,  while  the  guests  remained  and  the  wed- 
ding carousal  proceeded  in  its  jolly  course.  .  .  .  The  new 
Mrs  Stirner  smoked  cigars  freely  and  sometimes  donned 
male  attire  in  order  to  accompany  her  husband  and  his 
friends  on  their  nightly  excursions."  But  the  thing  was 
altogether  too  perfect  for  this  vile  world  and  did  not  long 
subsist.  Mrs  Stirner  went  to  England,  thence  emigrated  to 
Melbourne,  where  she  tasted  the  misery  of  life  to  the  dregs, 
worked  as  a  washerwoman  and  married  a  day  labourer, 
returned  to  London,  became  a  convert  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  on  her  deathbed  "  solemnly  avawes  that  Mary 
Smith  (sic)  will  have  no  more  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of"  poor  Stirner.  Stimer's  career  was  not  quite  so  adven- 
turous. But  he  never  went  back  to  the  girls'  school,  and 
the  last  we  see  of  him  is  smoking  a  good  cigar  as  he  bolts 
from  one  hiding-place  to  another  with  a  hungry  pack  of 
creditors  at  his  heels.  Verily,  the  way  of  "  transgressors  " 
is  hard,  especially  when  there  is  no  moral  question  in  the 
business ! 

Nietzsche  may  conceivably  have  borrowed  from  Stirner, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  Nietzsche's  character  to  suggest 
that  having  stolen  another's  thunder  he  would  try  to  cover 
up  his  own  tracks.  At  any  rate  he  can  be  sufficiently 
*'  accounted  for "  without  calling  him  a  new,  enlarged,  and 
profusely    illustrated     edition    of    the    obscure    German. 
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Nature^  upbringing,  and  Schopenhauer  amply  account 
for  Zarathustra,  the  Overman,  the  Immoralist,  the  Anti- 
christian,  the  Discoverer  that  "  God  is  dead,"  the  feverish 
Intellectualist  who  declared  more  loudly  than  anybody  else 
that  "  all  that  is  good  is  instinct,"  and  science,  art,  and 
religion  toys  wherewith  men  strive  hard  to  hide  from  them- 
selves the  fact  of  their  incurable  misery.  Seeing  that  there 
is  no  reason  or  sense  in-things,  truth  is  merely  an  hallucina- 
tion, the  last  ditch  in  which  metaphysicians  lie  piled  in 
death,  the  last  illusion  of  the  moralists.  And  yet  there  is 
a  kind  of  order  in  things  after  all,  a  kind  of  ascent.  For 
Zarathustra  declares :  '*  all  things  hitherto  have  created 
something  beyond  themselves.  What  with  man  is  the  ape  ? 
A  joke,  or  a  sore  shame.  Man  shall  be  the  same  for  the 
Overman,  a  joke,  or  a  sore  shame.  Behold  I  teach  you  the 
Overman."  But  what  after  the  Overman  ?  One  would  like 
to  know  this.  Alas,  nature  seems  to  have  culminated  here, 
and  there  is  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  fall  back  upon  the 
old  nonsense  of  Plato,  Christ,  Kant,  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
so  on  to  Zarathustra,  thence  down  once  more  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder,  and  so  on  endlessly,  distinguished  individuals 
from  time  to  time  rising  out  of  the  "  common  herd  **  to  rule 
and  use  their  natural  inferiors  and  play  the  part  of "  the 
magnificent  blond  beast  roaming  wantonly  in  search  of 
victory  and  prey,"  true  type  of  all  "  noble  "  as  contrasted 
with  Christian,  or  slave  virtue.  These  conclusions  seem  to 
have  something  akin  to  Nietzsche's  character  and  the  in- 
fluences he  exposed  himself  to.  The  "  little  parson  "  who 
spent  his  childhood  without  child  companions  in  an  ex- 
clusively female  society,  and  was  able  to  move  his  adoring 
congregation  to  tears  with  his  repetition  of  Bible  verses  and 
hymns,  became  in  due  course  the  pedantic  schoolboy  living 
apart  from  the  crowd  with  two  congenial  boy  spirits  whom 
he  captained,  and,  when  senior  pupil  with  a  charge  of  keep- 
ing order,  became  a  jealous  taskmaster,  to  be  seen  in  school 
hours  "  casting  his  unsteady,  near-sighted  glance  over  the 
rows  of  his  school  mates,  searching  in  vain  for  an  excuse  to 
interfere,"  as  one  of  the  noble  three  describes  the  scene 
to    us.      At    Bonn    he    lost    his    Christian    beliefs,   and, 
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having  at  Leipzic  picked  up  Schopenhauer,  revelled  for  a 
time  in  the  asceticism  and  moral  aloofness  of  that  proud 
and  sombre  mind.  After  a  time  Wagner  superimposed 
himself  upon  Schopenhauer  and  continued  for  some  years 
to  be  the  perfect  pagan  Nietzsche  was  in  quest  of,  who 
should  be  a  modern  Dionysus  to  lead  men  back  to  "  the 
lightning,  the  tempest,  the  hail — all  free,  non-ethical  forces. 
How  happy,  how  strong  they  are — pure  will  untroubled  by 
intellect"  But  Wagner,  too,  failed  him.  "  Wagner,  to  all 
appearance  the  most  victorious  of  leaders,  but  in  truth  a 
despairing  romanticist,  inwardly  rotten,  suddenly  sank  down 
helpless  and  crushed  before  the  Christian  Cross,"  as  was 
shown  by  his  producing  ParsifaL  Nietzsche  was  now 
free  from  allegiance  to  any  man,  and  bearing  the  spoils  of 
the  Egyptians  with  him,  marched  by  no  circuitous  route 
to  the  mountain  solitudes  of  '*  Zarathustra  the  Godless," 
thence  to  pronounce  the  judgment :  "  I  condemn  Chris- 
tianity. I  call  it  the  one  immortal  blemish  of  mankind." 
*'  To  lay  bare  to  you,  friends,  my  inmost  heart ;  if  there 
were  gods,  how  should  I  bear  not  to  be  a  god  ?  Therefore 
there  are  no  gods."  After  this  there  is  an  easy  transition 
to  the  glorification  of  the  natural  man,  and  joyful  waiting 
for  "  the  voice  of  the  healthy  body."  "  If  only  Caesar  Borgia 
could  have  been  Pope  !  That  would  have  been  the  triumph 
for  which  I  alone  am  waiting  at  present :  Christianity  would 
have  been  done  away  with." 

It  all  sounds  a  little  insane,  and  would  hardly,  indeed, 
have  come  to  any  wide  recognition  from  the  general  public, 
but  for  Nietzsche's  genius  for  style  and  his  persistently 
aphoristic  manner,  a  manner  which  in  skilful  hands  gives 
flashlight  views  of  particular  aspects  of  an  idea  without  the 
requirement  of  consistent  development  Perhaps  he  would 
have  been  pleased  to  know  that  people  were  to  read  him  for 
his  thoughts  more  than  for  his  thought. 

Edinburgh.  HUGH  Cameron. 
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AN  UNORTHODOX  CONCEPTION  OF  BEING:  A 
Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Ontology,  by  William 
Ellsworth  Hemtance,  New  York:  G,  P.  Pulnam's 
Sons,  191 2.    Pp,  441.     los.  6d.  nett. 

The  age-long  passion  of  the  philosophic  mind  is  for  a 
synthesis.  This  author,  after  classifying  the  different  con- 
ceptions of  Being  under  the  four  general  categories  of 
Idealism,  Materialism,  Dualism,  and  Monism,  the  last  of 
which  is  the  one  most  congenial  to  his  own  thought,  bases 
his  conception  of  Being  on  taking  out  of  each  of  the  four 
great  schemes  of  philosophy  one  or  other  element,  and 
combining  them  in  one  "  comprehensive  conception."  The 
result  he  expresses  as  follows :  *'  My  conceptions  are 
Idealistic  in  theory,  Materialistic  in  fact,  Dualistic  in 
energy,  and  Monistic  in  action." 

This,  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible  and  consistent,  is  certainly 
eclectic  and  comprehensive.  He  insists,  with  apparent 
incongruity,  that  there  are  "  two  and  only  two  first  causes  or 
uncaused  entities  or  essences,"  "  power  and  force  " — otherwise 
desire  and  fear."  Power  is  atomic  in  its  structure,  each 
atom  being  an  independent  desire,  and  possessed  of  con- 
sciousness, memory,  and  volition.  *' Power  and  force  are 
manifest  as  the  supreme  Being  or  Universe."  He  goes  on  : 
"  I  am  asked  to  define  Power  and  Force,  Desire  and  Fear. 
Can  the  Idealist  define  the  Absolute  ?  Will  the  Materialist 
attempt  to  define  Nature  ?  Does  the  Dualist  give  a  defi- 
nition of  God  ?     Must  the  Monist  define  the  Universe  ?  " 

The  author's  method  is  discursive  more  than  systematic. 
His  conceptions  are  expounded  and  illustrated  in  twenty-six 
chapters,  beginning  nominally  with  Metaphysics  and  ending 
with  Ontology.  Needless  to  say,  he  has  shaken  himself 
free,  not  only  from  institutional  religion,  but  from  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  all  our  Dualistic  faiths.  Monism 
appears  to  him  as  "  Materialism  grafted  with  spiritist  ideas." 
All  idea  of  Divine  Personality  is  dropped.  In  this  light 
the  chapter  on  Jesus  Christ  is  quite  suggestive  in  its  de- 
tached independence.     He  finds  his  corroboration  in  Christ's 
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own  teaching.  "Christ  conceived  that  God  was  not  a 
person,  nor  a  respecter  of  persons  .  .  .  and  above  all,  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  was  right  here,  and  it  was  up  to  man  to 
possess  it"  "  Whenever  He  delegated  to  Himself  God-like 
proclivities,  it  was  as  one  of  the  common  brotherhood  of 
man.  He  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  So  is  every 
other  man.  He  is  the  Son  of  God.  So  is  every  other  man.'' 
"  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  I  the  " ego',' 
there  is  where  men  must  look  for  direction.  Christ's  whole 
life  contradicts  the  interpretation  that  He  supposed  He 
personally  was  a  "Way"  to  Life.  Men,  in  short,  must 
come  the  same  way  He  did.  He  often  spoke  in  God's 
stead,  as  when  He  said,  "  I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the 
branches." 

We  cannot  refuse  the  author  the  credit  of  being  in  line 
with  much  of  the  thought  that  is  in  the  air  among  us 
to-day,  and  that  apparently  will  be  the  teaching  of  the 
future.  But  it  is  a  line  of  thought  that  can  only  be  for  the 
braver  and  choicer  minds  of  our  day.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
that  to  its  acceptance  by  the  Churches,  and  still  farther  to 
•  its  reception  or  even  comprehension  by  "  the  man  in  the 
street."  But  the  author,  whether  he  be  an  ex-clergyman 
or  not,  has  gifts  of  advocacy  and  illustration  that  are  of 
real  value  in  such  work.  His  Americanisms  are  few  but 
piquant.  A.  S.  MORIES. 

Greenock, 


SCHOPENHAUERS     ERKENNTNISLEHRE,     von 
•  Heinrich  Hasse.    Leipzig:  Felix  Meiner,  1913-     PP'  ix., 
217.     7  M. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  connected  account  of 
Schopenhauer's  Epistemology  as  a  whole,  and  to  make 
critical  examination  of  its  consistency  with  itself.  The 
point  of  especial  epistemological  interest  in  Schopenhauer's 
system  is  that  it  purports  to  find  a  way  from  knowledge  of 
phenomena  to  knowledge  of  noumena  ;  it  leads  to  a  positive 
instead  of  a  merely  negative  metaphysic.     A  considerable 
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portion  of  Dr  Hasse's  book  is  therefore  naturally  taken  up 
with  the  consideration  of  this  point  The  first  thirty  pages 
give  so  clear  an  account  of  the  author's  plan  and  the 
relationship  in  which  he  considers  Schopenhauer  to  stand 
to  Kant  that  a  short  summary  of  them  seems  not  out 
of  place. 

Kant  had  reconciled  the  dogmatism  and  empiricism  which 
had  prevailed  before  his  day  by  his  dictum  that  knowledge 
begins  with  experience,  but  is  not  wholly  grounded  upon 
experience.  In  his  system,  however,  the  boundaries  of 
experience  are  the  uttermost  limits  of  knowledge,  and  of 
noumena  we  can  know  nothing — his  metaphysic  is  wholly 
negative.  In  spite  of  the  veto  thus  placed  on  all  metem- 
pirical  aims,  Schopenhauer,  while  agreeing  with  Kant  that, 
according  to  phenomenal  laws  nothing  positive  can  be 
known  of  noumena,  put  the  further  question,  Are  they 
perhaps  knowable  if  we  give  up  those  laws  ?  And  to  this 
question  he  answers,  within  limits,  in  the  affirmative. 

Knowledge  presupposes  a  subject  and  an  object,  indis- 
solubly  correlated.  The  subject  as  subject  is  unknowable, 
for  to  become  known  it  must  become  object,  yet  because  of. 
this  correlation  its  cc^nitive  faculties  can  be  deduced  from 
a  classification  of  its  objects,  and  prove  to  be  pure  sensi- 
bility, understanding,  and  reason.  The  complete  expression 
of  the  objective  forms  known  to  us  a  priori  is  the  Principle 
of  Sufficient  Reason,  which  for  understanding  is  the  Principle 
of  Causality,  for  reason  that  of  Logical  Necessity,  and  for 
pure  sensibility  the  Lpaws  of  Space  and  Time.  Under- 
standing and  pure  sensibility  are  immediate  or  intuitive, 
while  reason,  intimately  connected  with  speech,  is  mediate 
or  abstract  Only  here  does  any  question  of  truth  arise ; 
the  perceptual  world  is  in  this  respect  neutral.  Truth  is  a 
relationship  often  between  concepts,  but  ultimately  between 
concept  and  percept,  and  exists  in  four  forms,  logical  and 
metalogical,  material  and  transcendental. 

But  all  this  does  not  exhaust  either  knowledge  or  the 
knowable.  The  forms  of  knowledge,  so  far  considered,  obey 
the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason ;  they  are  rational,  a 
priori  predictable :  but  alongside  them  there  exists  irrational 
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knowledge,  more  or  less  endancipated  in  its  presuppositions 
from  that  principle,  although  in  harmony  with  it  in  its 
results,  and,  in  proportion  to  this  emancipation,  opening  a 
way  from  the  sphere  of  the  phenomenal  to  the  noumenal. 
This  irrational  knowledge,  giving  up  all  a  priori  laws,  and 
relying  solely  on  empirical  data,  is  less  certain  than  rational 
knowledge :  it  gives  knowledge,  but  not  science  or  truth,  for 
these  need  the  Principle  of  Reason.  To  speak  of  the  truth 
of  irrational  knowledge  is  absurd,  and  is  to  confuse  rational 
with  irrational. 

In  the  long  second  part  of  his  first  chapter,  which  forms 
the  bulk  of  his  book,  Dr  Hasse  discusses  this  irrational 
knowledge  in  its  various  forms,  of  which  the  aesthetic  insight 
of  poets  and  the  prophetic  vision  of  seers  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting.  In  his  last  pages  the  author  sums  up  his 
opinion  on  the  point  which  interests  him  most,  the  internal 
consistency  with  itself  of  Schopenhauer's  system,  and  con- 
siders that  in  this  respect  the  philosopher  may  be  said  to 
have  wavered  and  oscillated  between,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
rational  agnosticism  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  irra- 
*tional  metaphysic,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  metaphysic 
based  on  rational-empirical  foundations ;  between  epistemo* 
logical  dualism  and  monism. 

The  words  rational  and  irrational,  which  Dr  Hasse 
employs  for  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  are  words 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  They  are  introduced 
on  page  23,  and  justified  by  a  reference  to  Schopenhauer 
himself;  but  the  author  does  not  seem  well  pleased  with 
them,  and  in  footnotes  to  pages  23  and  24,  and  previously 
on  page  1 8,  indicates  other  meanings  which  may  be  and 
have  been  given  to  them.  However,  we  may  point  out  that 
this  is  by  no  means  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  term 
irrational  has  been  applied  to  indicate  a  line  of  thought 
of  which  Schopenhauer  is  the  most  brilliant  exponent 
Windelband,  in  his  Gesckichte  cL  neueren  Philosophiey  uses 
the  word  in  much  the  same  way,  and  classes  Jacobi, 
Schelling,  and  Feuerbach  with  Schopenhauer  as  Irra- 
tionalists.  This  Irrationalism  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
opposed  to  Rationalism.     Rationalism  is  the  opponent  of 
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Empiricism,  but  Irrationalism  accepts  both,  or  at  least 
builds  upon  both.  It  has  naturally  much  in  common  with 
mysticism,  and  in  some  ways  it  is  the  precursor  of  philo- 
sophies and  psychologies  of  the  Unconscious. 

Since  Schopenhauer's  time  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
has  given  such  a  different  colouring  to  all  views  of  the 
a  priori  and  a  posteriori  that  any  irrational  system  at  the 
present  day  would  naturally  develop  on  quite  other  lines 
from  his.  There  has  arisen  in  many  minds  the  belief  that 
the  a  priori  categories,  causality,  space,  and  time,  are  only 
such  for  the  individual,  but  are  a  posteriori  for  the  race ; 
that  the  fact  that  we  think  in  these  forms  is  due  to  elimina- 
tion by  natural  selection  of  all  types  of  consciousness  which 
tended  to  develop  in  other  directions.  This  view  makes 
our  present  individuality  almost,  if  not  quite,  dependent  upon 
environment,  past  and  present,  yet  not  upon  environment 
as  we  know  it  (for  that  is  phenomenal  and  dependent  upon 
us,  not  we  upon  it)  but  upon  the  noumenal  environment 
which  has  made  us,  and  through  us  the  phenomena :  and 
this  we  may  still  call  the  will  of  God. 

Further,  the  birth  of  the  two  great  Non-Euclidean  systems 
of  geometry,  and  the  rise  of  theories  of  relativity,  have  in  other 
ways  shaken  the  belief  in  the  purely  mental  nature  of  space 
and  time ;  while  for  the  mathematical  theory  of  probability 
there  exists  no  distinction  between  causality  and  invariable 
contiguity  or  sequence,  and  the  regularity  of  nature  is  seen 
as  a  regularity  of  averages,  and  not  of  individual  cases. 

All  these  considerations  lay  of  course  far  from  the  thesis 
which  Dr  Hasse  had  set  himself,  and  which  he  has  excel- 
lently carried  out,  the  examination,  description,  and,  where 
necessary,  the  completion  of  Schopenhauer's  theory  of 
knowledge.  But  the  opportunity  which  his  book  offers 
of  reviewing  Schopenhauer  as  a  whole  naturally  leads  to 
a  desire  to  consider  the  possibility  of  an  irrationalist  system 
to-day,  of  which  the  outlines  would  seem  to  be  somewhat 
as  follows. 

The  presentation-continuum  with  which  we  begin  our 
life  is  presently  differentiated  into  presentations — that  is, 
by  reason  of  our  mind's  retentiveness,  some  parts  of  it  begin 
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to  stand  out.     These  portions  are  largely  settled  for  us  by 
our  physiological  build,  our  biological  heredity,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  customs,  habits,  gestures,  speech  of  others, 
our  social  heredity,  on  the  other.     What  we  generally  call 
knowledge  is  only  concerned  with  these  parts,  which  parts 
are  commonly  said  to  be  phenomenal,  at  any  rate  in  so  far 
as  they  are  referred  to  an  external  world.     This  knowledge, 
whether  perceptual  or  conceptual,  is  what  is  above  called 
rational.     Now  if,  as  is  conceivable,  the  differentiated  parts 
do  not  exhaust  the  whole  of  the  presentation-continuum,  if 
there  remain  any  matrix  in  which,  like  jewels,  they  are 
embedded  as  plums  in  a  pudding,  then  this  is  not  included 
in  our  rationed  knowledge,  and  any  "  knowledge  "  of  it  is 
below  the  perceptual  stage,  at  what  might  be  called  the 
passive  receptual  level.     The  term  "  receptual "  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  synonym   of  sensational    or   sensual.     For 
psychology  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  sensation,  there  is 
only  the  continuum  and  then  percepts.     Scientific  thinking 
is  concerned   only  with   the  plums,  analysed    out   of  the 
pudding,  and  no  amount  of  synthesis  will  ever  make  the 
pudding   again  out  of  the  plums  alone.      A    pseudo-per- 
ceptual world  synthesised  out  of  the  analytic  concepts  of 
science  lacks  the  matrix.      The  world  is  not  all  perceived, 
some  of  it  is  only  received,  and  "  knowledge  "  in  this  sense, 
I  believe,  is   what  Schopenhauer  meant,   and  what   other 
philosophers  have  meant,  when  they  spoke  of  the  intuitions 
of  art,  the  mysteries  of  divination,  those  flashes  of  insight 
vouchsafed  to  few  in  the  world's  history.     To  have  irrational 
knowledge  is  to  return  to  our  presentation-continuum.      But 
to  use  the  word  "  knowledge  "  for  this  is,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
add   to    the   ambiguity   of  an    already   overworked    term. 
"There   is    an    ambiguity,"   says  Professor   Ward,   in    the 
Encyclopedia    Britannica^    "in    the    words,    *know'     and 
*  knowledge  ';...*  to  know '  may  mean  either  to  perceive 
or  apprehend,  or  it  may  mean  to  understand  or  comprehend." 
To  stretch  the  term  knowledge  so  as  to  include  not  only 
these  two  meanings  on  a  conceptual  and  perceptual  level 
respectively,  but  also  a  meaning  on  the  receptual  plane,  is 
to  abuse  the  word,  and  to  invite   misunderstanding.     It   is 
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not  knowledge  (even  if  we  call  it  irrational)  which  this 
groping  in  the  beginnings  of  our  consciousness  can  lead  us 
to  detect,  but  dim  presentiments,  "dunkle  Ahndungen«" 
Moreover  this,  even  if  we  call  it  knowledge,  is  not  know- 
ledge of  any  thing-in-itself.  That  is  ex  officio  (as  one  might 
say)  unknowable,  though  we  may  speak  of  it  as  the  cause 
of  our  phenomenal  experiences  (as  though  cause  could  have 
any  meaning  outside  the 'phenomenal  world). 

Further,  our  education  is  continually  adding  to  the  plums 
in  the  pudding  ;  we  are  continually  differentiating  from  our 
presentation-continuum  more  and  more  individual  presenta- 
tations.  This  happens  to  a  great  extent  with  what  we  call 
the  outer  world  during  our  early  life,  but  it  can  happen 
still  further  whenever  a  new  interest  drives  us  to  a  new  study 
thereof  from  a  new  point  of  view.  Moreover,  it  happens 
also  in  our  own  inner  world,  as  might  be  illustrated  in  many 
ways  ;  perhaps  the  example  of  a  student  of  psychology 
learning  to  exercise  introspection  will  suffice.  Are  the  dim 
presentiments  of  the  young  child,  the  apprentice  to  tea- 
tasting,  the  learner  in  art,  the  uneducated  auditor  of  music, 
are  these  knowledge  of  things-in-themselves :  and,  if  so, 
at  what  point  do  they  cease  to  be  so,  for  they  are  certainly 
rational  and  phenomenal  when  they  become  educated  and 
clear  ?  But  although  the  matrix  of  our  presentation- 
continuum  may  be  undifferentiated,  and,  therefore,  not  yet 
recognisably  phenomenal,  yet  it  may  by  a  kind  of  integra- 
tion nevertheless  have  its  bearing  upon  our  mental  life.  It 
Knot  yet  recognisably  phenomenal,  but  in  so  far  as  it  has 
any  such  effect  must  be  considered  as  phenomenal,  inasmuch 
as  that  effect  can  only  be  produced  through  some  channel 
or  other.  No  knowledge  of  things-in-themselves,  such  as 
Schopenhauer  claimed,  can  be  gained  in  this  way. 

G.  H.  Thomson. 

Armstrong  College^  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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QUELLEN         DER        RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE. 

Herausgegeben  im  Auftrage  der  Religionsgeschichtlichen 
Kommisstan  bet  der  Koniglichen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
skaften  zu  Gdttingen,  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  und 
Ruprechty  191 3.  {In  progress.)  {The  sizes  and  prices  of 
the  successive  volumes  vary,) 

This  substantial  and  standard  work  is  one  of  the  very  best 
indications  of  the  spirit  in  which  German  scholarship  to-day 
is  addressing  itself  to  the  study  of  the  History  of  Religions. 
This  new  enterprise  represents  the  crown  of  all  similar 
undertakings  thus  far  attempted.  The  literature  of  the 
sources  of  the  History  of  Religions  has  been  divided  by  the 
editors  into  twelve  groups,  as  follows:  (i)  Europa ; 
(2)  Altsemitisches  und  Agyptisches ;  (3)  Judentum ;  (4) 
Gnostizismus  mit  Einschluss  der  mandaischen  Religion ; 
(5)  Islam ;  (6)  Iran ;  (7)  Indien,  ausser  Buddhatum  ; 
(8)  Buddhatum  in  und  ausserhalb  Indiens  (soweit  nicht  in 
Gnippe  9  vorkommend) ;  (9)  China,  Japan,  and  Mongolen  ; 
(10)  Afrika;  (11)  Amerika,  and  (12)  Die  Primativen  der 
Siidsee  und  des  siidlichen  Asiens.  The  selection  of  scholars 
who  have  been  chosen  to  make  individual  translations  reveals 
how  widely  the  editorial  net  has  been  cast,  and  how  com- 
petent the  literary  product  of  this  enterprise  will  be  found 
to  be  when  it  has  ultimately  been  completed. 

As  intimated  in  its  title,  the  production  of  this  work  is 
being  supervised  by  a  local  group  of  University  professors 
in  Gottingen,  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Gdttingen 
Royal  Society  of  Sciences.  This  Commission  is  made  up 
of  Professors  Andreas,  Bousset,  Oldenberg,  Otto,  Pietschmann, 
Schroder,  Sethe,  Titius,  Wackernagel,  and  Wendland,  Here 
one  finds  abundant  guarantee  that  the  task  will  be  in  every 
way  capably  executed.  German  scholars  will  be  entrusted 
widi  the  major  portion  of  the  work,  but  a  few  foreign 
specialists  will  be  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  capacity  of 
literary  associates.  The  historical  method  of  research  will 
be  scrupulously  pursued  throughout;  all  special  pleading 
and  all  ex  parte  statements  will  be  rigorously  excluded. 
Each  volume — complete  in  itself,  and  purchasable  separately 
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— is  to  be  prefaced  by  a  comprehensive  Introduction :  in 
Dr  Franke's  book,  this  preliminary  statement  extends  to 
nearly  seventy  pages.  It  will  be  found  that  copious  foot- 
notes are  a  conspicuous  feature  of  these  volumes.  Valuable 
appendices  are  promised,  while  the  indices  are  to  be  full 
yet  precise,  supplying  a  complete  series  of  Wort-,  Namen- 
and  Sachregister, 

Five  volumes  have  already  been  published,  but  it  should 
be  explained  that  three  ^  of  these  books  really  form  part  of 
an  earlier  similar  work,  the  Religion>Urkunden  der  Volfcer, 
which  has  now  been  merged  by  consent  in  the  larger  and 
fuller  undertaking. 

Two  volumes  in  this  compendious  scheme  appeared  *last 
year.*  With  them,  the  new  enterprise  really  begins ;  and 
students  of  Comparative  Religion  will  find  these  publications 
to  be  of  exceeding  value.  In  the  former  volume,  one  is 
given  an  excellent  translation  into  German  of  selected 
portions  of  Buddhist  Canonical  Writings,  while,  in  the  latter, 
a  like  service  is  performed  in  the  interest  of  the  choicest 
hymns  of  the  Rigveda.  The  Scriptures  of  all  the  great 
religions  of  the  East  are  to  be  dealt  with  after  a  similar 
manner  in  the  volumes  which  are  to  follow. 

It  will  be  seen  how,  when  this  huge  task  shall  have  been 
completed,  Germany  will  have  pjiaced  her  investigators  in  the 
History  of  Religions  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  English- 
speaking  workers  in  this  field.  The  latter  owe  an  immense 
debt  to  the  labours  of  the  late  Professor  Max  Miiller  and 
his  collaborators,  whose  initial  enterprise  lent  impetus  to 
inquiries  of  this  type  fully  a  generation  ago  ;•  corresponding 

^  Cp.  Johannes  Warneck,  Die  Reliium  der  Batak,  Ein  Paradigma  fiir 
animiitische  Religionen  des  Indischen  Arckipeh^  1909.  Group  12.  M.  5. 
Hans  Haas,  Amida  Buddha  unsere  ZuJituAt,  1910.  Group  9.  M.  6.  T.  Spieth, 
Die  Religion  der  Eweer  in  Sud-Togo^  191 1.     Group  10.     M.  10. 

*  Cp.  R.  Otto  Franke,  Dighanik&ya,  Das  Buck  der  langen  Texte  der 
hiddhisiischen  UTanons,  1 91 3.  Group  8.  M.  14;  and  Alfred  Hillebrandt, 
Ziederdes  ^gveda,  191 3.  Group  7.  M.  5.  The  sixth  volume  {Pra/nSpdramitd, 
by  Professor  Walleser  of  Heidelberg.  Group  8)  will  be  ready  a  few  weeks  hence. 
The  seventh  volume  {Kojiki^  Nihotigi^  Engishki^  by  Professor  Florenz  of  Tokio. 
Group  9)  will  be  published  in  191 5. 

*  Cp.  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  49  vols.  Oxford,  1879- 1904.  An  Index 
Volnme  was  added  in  1910. 
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research  in  Germany  is  now  sure  to  receive  a  similar  impulse, 
with  the  added  advantage  of  an  examination  of  the  most 
recently  discovered  texts,  and  the  application  to  them  of  a 
scholarship  which,  now  more  mature,  is  fully  abreast  of  the 

times.  Louis  H.  Jordan. 

Eiistboume, 


HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS,  by  George  Foot  Moore, 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion  in  Harvard  Unruer- 
sity.  {The  International  TheologictU  Library.)  2  vols. 
Edinburgh:  T.  Sr  71  Clark,  I9H«  {In progress.)  Pp. 
in  vol.  i.,  xiv.,  637.     24J. 

Only  the  first  volume  of  this  exposition,  eagerly  awaited 
for  some  years  past,  has  been  published  thus  far.  It  appeared 
across  the  Atlantic  at  the  end  of  1913,^  and  its  successor 
will  be  ready  probably  in  1915.  The  ground  it  covers 
includes  the  religions  of  China,  Japan,  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  India,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Vol.  ii.  has 
been  reserved  for  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mohammedan^ 
ism,  "three  religions  so  intimately  related  in  origin  and 
history  as  to  constitute  a  natural  group."  ^ 

Nothing  so  comprehensive  in  range,  so  firm  in  grasp,  and 
so  reliable  as  to  details,  has  hitherto  been  published  in 
English.  It  is  a  book  well  worth  waiting  for,  and  it  has 
entailed  immense  labour  upon  even  so  competent  and 
skilful  a  writer  as  Dr  Moore.  Professor  Chantepie  de  la 
Saussaye  many  years  ago  adjudged  the  task  heavier  than 
any  single  scholar  should  attempt,  and  accordingly  he  dis- 
tributed the  material  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  amongst  a 
group  of  selected  experts.  Only  those  who  understand  what 
Professor  Moore  has  actually  and  courageously  faced  can 
fully  appreciate  the  splendid  quality  of  the  result  he  has 
achieved.  The  unity  secured  through  the  guidance  of  a 
single  controlling  hand  helps  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 

*  Published  by  Messrs  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    fa.  5a 
■  Cp.  p.  ▼. 
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that  sharpness  and  emphasis  which  only  a  specialist  can 
hope  to  attain.  "  Unity  of  method  and  of  point  of  view, 
and  the  wider  outlook  gained  by  the  comparative  study  of 
many  religions,  may  perhaps  to  some  extent  offset  the 
greater  independence  and  authority  obtained  by  collabora- 
tion.^ Suffice  it  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  all  drawbacks, 
Professor  Moore  has  succeeded  in  weaving  a  fresh  laurel  for 
his  own  brow,  while  he  has  added  distinction  to  the  already 
enviable  status  of  American  scholarship  in  a  very  exacting 
field  of  research. 

The  author  begins  by  stating  that  "  the  plan  of  this  work 
embraces  only  the  religions  of  civilised  peoples.  What  are 
miscalled  *  primitive '  religions  are  a  subject  by  themselves, 
demanding  another  method,  and  much  too  extensive  to  be 
incidentally  despatched  in  the  prolegomena  to  a  History  of 
Religions.  Nor  is  an  investigation  of  them  necessary  to 
our  purpose  ;  the  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  higher 
religions  as  survivals  are  just  as  intelligible  in  Babylonia  or 
in  Greece  as  in  Africa  or  Australia."  *  Yet,  even  with  this 
exclusion,  it  soon  becomes  evident  to  the  writer  that  two 
volumes  will  prove  barely  sufficient  to  overtake  adequately 
the  commission  which  has  been  entrusted  to  him.  The 
fourth  edition  of  Professor  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye's  Lehr- 
buck — ^now  edited  by  Professor  Lehmann  of  the  University 
of  Lund — is  to  be  enlarged  at  an  early  date  by  the  addition 
of  a  third  volume.  Vols.  i.  and  ii.,  revised  throughout, 
will  be  ready  early  in  1915;  vol.  iii.,  made  up  of  entirely 
new  matter,  will  be  devoted  (as  in  the  case  of  Professor 
Moore's  coming  volume)  to  Israel,  Christianity,  and  Islam, 
and  may  be  expected  in  19 16. 

Turning  now  to  the  treatise  lying  before  us,  the  largest 
amount  of  space  will  be  found  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
Religions  of  Greece :  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
are  utilised  for  this  purpose.  Judged  by  the  same  criterion, 
the  Religions  of  India  stand  next  in  the  order  of  import- 
ance ;  to  them  have  been  allotted  over  one  hundred  pages. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  Dr  Moore's  method  of 
considering  each  country  separately  necessitates  a  certain 
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amount  of  duplication,  e^.  the   Buddhism  of  China,  the 
Buddhism  of  Japan,  etc.  ;    but   absolutely  no  scheme  of 
classification,  applied  to  a  subject  so  multifarious  and  com- 
plex   as  the    present   one,   can    expect  wholly  to  escape 
criticism,  or  to  commend  itself  equally  to  those  who  regard 
it  from  different  points  of  view.     The  Religions  of  China 
secure    an    apportionment   of  space  amounting  to  almost 
eighty  pages ;  the  remainder  have  to  be  content  with  about 
fifty    pages    each.      Dr   Moore  justifies  his  procedure  by 
saying  that,  "  in  the  presentation  of  the  several  religions, 
the  endeavour  is  made  (as  far  as  the  sources   permit)  to 
show  their  relation  to  race  and  physical  environment  and 
to  national  life  and  civilisation,  to  trace  their  history,  and 
to  discover  the  causes  of  progress  and  decline   and  the 
influences  that  have  affected  them  from  without."^     This 
ethnological  aspect  of  the  study  of  religions  is  one  of  the 
special  features  of  this  manual :  "  It  has  been  the  author's 
aim,   without  exaggeration,   to   bring  into  relief  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  several  religions,  as  it  expresses  itself  in 
their  history."  *     As  for  the  relatively  greater  space  allotted 
to  the  Religions  of  Greece,  it  is  explained  that  there  was 
abundant  *'  reason  for  fuller  exposition :  Christian,  Jewish 
and    Moslem    theology  are   so    largely  in   debt  to  Greek 
philosophy  that  these  chapters  lay  the  foundation  for  much 
of  the  second  volume."  * 

An  Annotated  Bibliography,  in  which  brief  and  service- 
able notes  are  associated  with  the  titles  of  the  volumes 
specified,  is  appended.^  ''  Books  that  belong  strictly  to  the 
specialist  are  not  included,  nor  (on  the  other  hand)  purely 
popular  works,  except  a  few  by  scholars  of  high  authority. 
So  far  as  possible,  reference  is  made  to  books  accessible  in 
English.  .  .  .  References  to  foreign  literature  are  confined, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  French  and  German."  * 
Here,  as  in  the  classification  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
volume,  opinions  must  needs  vary  ;  but,  even  in  a  summary 
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statement  of  the  relevant  literature,  many  additional  standard 
books  might  with  advantage  have  been  included. 

The  Index  has  been  carefully  compiled,  and  will  be  found 
most  useful.^  Students  of  Comparative  Religion  will  ap- 
preciate very  fully  the  numerous  cross-references  it  contains; 
by  this  means,  the  processes  of  actual  comparisons  can  be 
conducted  much  more  rapidly  and  easily. 

Louis  H.  Jordan. 

Eastbourne, 
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SURVEY  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE  ON 

APOLOGETICS 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

The  three  papers  collected  in  Mr  Nield's  little  volume  (5) 
of  translations  from  M.  ^mile  Boutroux  are  all  aimed  at 
the  defence,  if  not  exactly  of  Christianity,  at  least  of  the 
spiritual  life.  The  essay  which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume 
attempts  to  answer  the  question  whether  we  can  anywhere 
discover  a  true  and  unmistakable  Beyond.  Professor 
Boutroux  expressly  refuses  to  say  what  he  means  by  a 
Beyond  (JAu^delct).  "We  must  guard  ourselves  against 
defining  and  determining  a  priori  in  quite  unalterable  terms, 
that  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  find."  From  the  progress 
of  the  argument,  however,  we  may  perhaps  guess  that  a 
Beyond  means  something  over  and  above  what  is  imme* 
diately  given  in  sense,  soqjething  beyond  the  closed  circle  of 
the  perceptible  world  and  its  monotonous  laws.  Such  a 
Beyond  cannot  be  found  in  supernatural  interventions  which 
are  scientifically  discoverable,  nor  yet  in  the  mathematical 
infinite :  it  cannot  be  an  outer  Beyond.  "  We  look  for  a 
Beyond  which  veritably  outstrips  nature,  which  surpasses  it 
qualitatively  and  not  merely  quantitatively."     The  Beyond 
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must  therefore  be  looked  for  within  us.  In  poetry,  in 
religion,  and  in  the  manifestations  of  the  subliminal  self,  we 
can  discover  a  true  Beyond ;  and  yet  in  none  of  these  is 
its  existence  self-evidencing.  The  Beyond  must  first  be 
proved  by  philosophical  argument,  and  then  our  knowledge 
of  it  may  be  extended  from  these  other  branches  of  experi- 
ence. The  proof  is  the  old  proof  of  idealistic  epistemology 
that  the  perceived  world  is  inexplicable  apart  from  creative 
spirit  "  The  inner  Beyond  of  which  we  are  conscious 
proves  its  reality  by  appearing,  in  the  light  of  philosophic 
reflection,  as  the  condition  of  the  essential  elements  of 
human  life.  .  .  .  We  are  bound  to  attribute  superior  value 
or  objectivity  to  the  original  working  of  the  mind,  ere  we 
are  justified  in  attributing  like  value  to  the  objects  of  its 
own  construction." 

That  argument  is  too  well  known  to  need  discussion 
here  ;  but  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  notice  more  exactly 
Professor  Boutroux's  reason  for  disqualifying  the  direct 
evidence  of  religion.  "  Religious  experience  as  such,  be  it 
ever  so  real  and  irresistible,  is  not  immediately  worthy  of 
faith.  It  is  dependent,  in  fact,  on  our  temperament,  on  our 
education,  on  our  studies,  on  our  beliefs,  on  our  preconceived 
notions.  .  .  .  There  are  in  religious  experience,  as  in 
ordinary  experience,  two  elements :  firstly  an  emotion,  a 
state  of  soul ;  secondly  an  interpretation.  When  I  say — 
*God  has  spoken' — I  have,  on  the  one  hand,  meant 
inwardly  verbal  expression ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  this 
expression  that  I  attribute  to  God,  regarding  him  as  its 
author.  Now  the  same  phenomenon  would  be  otherwise 
interpreted  by  a  person  who  did  not  share  my  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  God  and  of  his  dealings  with  creation  generally. 
I  have  not  really  the  intuition  o^  God  and  his  manner  of 
speech.  What  I  call  my  religious  experience  is  the  com- 
bination of  an  intuition  and  of  a  concept.  .  .  .  Religious 
experience,  as  such,  can  therefore  offer  us  a  Beyond,  but  it 
cannot  guarantee  that  Beyond  as  true."  This  attitude  to 
religion  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Paris  Professor,  and  yet  surely 
no  more  artificial  attitude  could  be  taken.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  Professor  Boutroux  that  instead  of  our  religious 
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experience  being  dependent  on  our  beliefs,  our  beliefs  may 
be  dependent  on  our  religious  experience?  The  same 
experience,  we  are  told,  "  would  be  otherwise  interpreted  by 
a  person  who  did  not  share  my  ideas "  on  God's  dealings 
with  creation.  But  where  have  these  ideas  come  from? 
Surely  they  have  not  been  formed  in  entire  forgetfulness  of 
the  facts  of  religion.  Or,  if  they  have,  what  other  possible 
source  can  they  have  had  ?  Where  else  is  it  possible  to 
gain  any  knowledge  of  God  and  His  dealings  at  all  ?  Once 
more,  why  should  the  evidence  of  religion  be  disqualified, 
because  the  form  of  most  men's  religion  is  partially 
dependent  on  their  temperament,  education,  and  studies? 
Surely  our  philosophical  ideas  are  also  apt  to  be  coloured 
by  these  influences.  This  "  personal  equation  "  is  a  disturb- 
ing element  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  but  if  it  does  not 
suiKce  to  make  us  distrust  the  evidence  of  philosophy 
beyond  a  certain  point,  then  why  should  it  make  us  distrust 
the  evidence  of  religion  altogether^ 

The  main  issue  raised  in  the  paper  on  "  Morality  and 
Religion'*,  is  whether  morality  should  or  can  be  regarded 
as  wholly  independent  of  religion,  and  as  in  itself  alone 
adequate  to  guide  human  life.  The  inquiry  is  much  more 
empirical  in  character  than  that  of  M.  Frommel,  and  the 
conclusion  is  that  the  independence  can  only  be  relative. 
For  (a)  "  the  sufficiency  of  morality  resembles  the  sufficiency 
of  an  individual  who,  shutting  his  eyes,  finds  in  self  entirely 
a  world  whose  source  escapes  him."  {b)  "  As  regards  the 
efficiency  of  the  moral  law,  we  have  equally  to  recognise 
that  the  conscious  appeal  to  motive  powers  obtained  else- 
where than  in  morality  strictly  so  called,  is  not  practically 
indispensable."  {c)  As  regards  the  active  principle  of  moral 
progress,  "  man  directs  his  energies,  more  or  less  knowingly, 
beyond  all  visible  realisation,  towards  the  very  source  of 
being  and  of  perfection."  But  when  Professor  Boutroux 
speaks  of  "  the  deadly  conflict,  so  often  assumed  to  exist 
between  morality  and  religion,"  one  realises  that  throughout 
the  lecture  he  is  thinking  rather  of  France  with  its  moribund 
Catholicism  and  positivistic  reaction,  than  of  any  conditions 
that  we  know  in  England. 
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Professor  Boutroux's  book,  indeed,  is  very  French  in  more 
ways  than  one.  On  a  first  hurried  reading,  one  is  inclined 
to  say  that  the  writing  is  too  vague  to  convey  much  definite 
information.  That  impression  will  in  part  remain  to  the 
end  ;  but  the  truth  is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  that  Professor 
Boutroux's  thought  is  indefinite,  as  that  his  expression  is 
tantalisingly  and — one  is  quite  sure — unnecessarily  obscure. 
There  is  far  too  much  of  epigram,  and  the  whole  is  unduly 
compressed.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  extremely  inter- 
esting as  giving  one  more  example  of  the  reaction  against 
nineteenth-century  materialism  which  is  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  present-day  philosophy.  We  cannot  have  too 
much  of  this  sort  of  thing,  especially  when  it  is  given  us  in 
the  form  of  personal  conviction.  One  remarks  throughout, 
if  not  the  direct  influence  of  Bergson,  at  least  definite 
indications  of  a  similiar  line  of  thought. 

C.  The  apologetic  of  the  Christian  view  of  Jesus  has 
also  been  well  represented  in  recent  theological  literature. 
Professor  Loofs'  volume  of  English  lectures  (6)  is  an 
attempt  to  answer  the  question.  Who  was  Jesus  ?  In  the 
opening  lecture  he  deals  with  the  view  that  Jesus  was  not  a 
real  historical  figure  at  all,  but  an  early  Christian  deity  whom 
tradition  erroneously  humanised.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  even  after  one  has  read  what  Von  Soden  and  Weiss 
and  Weinel  have  had  to  say,  as  well  as  what  Heitmiiller 
has  to  say  in  the  book  which  is  here  reviewed,  the  present 
lecture  is  fresh  and  instructive.  The  next  three  lectures 
deal  with  the  view  (for  Professor  Loofs  takes  this  to  be  the 
view)  of  "  liberal  Jesus-research "  that  Jesus  was  "  merely 
human."  Their  main  object  is  to  show  that  the  whole  of 
this  research  has  been  a  mistaken  quest,  leading  to  no 
tenable  results.  It  must  be  noted  that  under  the  not  very 
euphonious  designation  of  the  "  liberal  Jesus-research  '* 
Professor  Loofs  would  include  all  those  who  have  tried  to 
re-discover  the  real  Jesus  by  historical  means.  Not  only 
Bousset,  Wrede,  Heitmiiller,  and  the  religious-historicals, 
but  also  Weizsacker,  Hamack,  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Jiilicher, 
Wellhausen,  come  in  for  his  condemnation ;  all  alike  have 
been  engaged  in  a  wild-goose  chase.     They  have  started  with 
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the  supposition  that  Jesus  was  a  maiii  and  that  the  facts  of 
His  life  are  discoverable  by  historical  methods,  and  they 
have  arrived  at  results  which  are  either  arbitrary,  silly,  or 
completely  n^ative.  "Thus  the  Jesus-research,  acknow- 
ledging but  a  purely  human  life  of  Jesus,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  either :  We  know  next  to  nothing  about  Jesus, 
or:  Jesus  was  a  religious  enthusiast"  [I  suppose  Professor 
Loofs  means  to  say  a  psychically  abnormal  ecstatic] 

In  order  to  establish  this  view,  Professor  Loofs  makes  an 
elaborate  examination  of  the  course  of  the  liberal  Jesus- 
research.  The  method  he  adopts  is  to  gather  together  as 
many  confessions  of  bafflement  on  the  part  of  scholars  as 
he  can,  and  often  to  play  off  one  scholar  against  another. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  he  succeeds  in  creating  an  impression 
of  hopeless  confusion.  In  so  difficult  a  science,  such  an 
impression  is  bound  to  result,  unless  we  place  ourselves  in 
the  active  stream  of  research,  and  see  the  matter  from  the 
inside.  But  Professor  Loofs  stands  completely  outside  as  a 
sarcastic  critic.  To  him  all  the  liberal  scholars  are  special 
pleaders.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  their  frank  state- 
ments are  taken  to  be  reluctant  "  admissions,"  as  if  Harnack 
and  Jiilicher  and  all  the  rest  were  consciously  taking  the 
attitude  of  defending  a  lost  cause  against  the  acute  criticisms 
of  a  Professor  Loofs.  "Only  lately  Heitmiiller  admitted  . .  .," 
etc.  We  are  told  also  that  all  the  methods  proposed  by 
the  critics  for  separating  genuine  sayings  and  narratives 
from  later  addition^  resolve  themselves  into  individual 
taste.  The  only  reason  why  Mark  is  taken  to  be  the  mdst 
completely  trustworthy  of  the  Gospels  is  that  the  critics 
prefer  the  kind  of  Jesus  who  is  there  depicted !  It  has 
been  easy  to  show  that  Matthew  and  Luke  take  the  main 
part  of  their  narrative  from  Mark,  but  nobody  has  been 
able  to  show  in  the  least  degree  that  Mark  himself  is 
trustworthy !  "  To  me  the  appreciation  of  Mark  by  liberal 
theologians  has  always  been  a  very  striking  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  even  theologians  who  otherwise  are  very 
sceptical  towards  tradition  can  have  great  faith  in  tradition 
when  it  serves  their  purpose."  Similarly,  Professor  Loofs  has 
never   understood    the   critics'    reasons    for    preferring  the 
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Synoptic  narratives  to  the  Johannine  in  regard  to  their 
value  as  historical  sources.  Or,  rather,  he  does  think  that 
he  has  understood  them.  "  For  the  Gospel  of  John  really 
throws  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  describing  a 
purely  human  life  of  Jesus.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  some 
miraculous  works  are  told  about  Jesus  in  this  Gospel  which 
suit  a  purely  human  Jesus  no  better,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  spirit  in  which  Professor  Loofs  reads  the  works  of 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  may  be  further  illus- 
trated from  the  following  passages:  **We  may  remark 
that  Keim  .  .  .  has  great  knowledge  of  things  never  related 
by  the  sources.  He  knows  how  Jesus  was  affected  by  the 
execution  of  the  Baptist.  He  interprets  the  wanderings 
outside  Galilee  as  *  ways  of  flight/  though  no  source  tells  us 
anything  of  the  kind."  Wellhausen*s  eminently  just  remark 
that  "  Lukas  hat  eine  ausgesprochene  Vorliebe  .  .  .  fiir 
verworfene  Individuen "  is  characterised  as  indelicate. 
Again  we  read :  "  Legends  arise  much  more  quickly  than 
is  assumed  by  liberal  theology  since  Strauss.  .  .  .  The 
reluctance  of  the  liberal  theology  to  accept  an  early  date 
of  the  synoptic  Gospels  is,  therefore,  quite  unnecessary." 

Now  what  is  the  result  of  this  thoroughgoing  rejection 
of  the  most  accredited  results  of  scholarship?  Let  us 
again  quote :  *'  I  once  had  a  private  conversation  about 
Jesus-research  with  my  honoured  teacher  and  friend,  Adolf 
Hamack,  and  when  I  expressed  similar  views  to  those  .  .  . 
I  have  reproduced  to-day,  Harnack  said  to  me  in  his  witty 
manner,  *That  is  gathering  apologetic  figs  of  sceptical 
thistles.' "  Professor  Loofs  protests,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Harnack  was  right.  These  lectures  certainly  give  one 
the  impression  that  we  are  asked  to  believe  the  bulk  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  for  the  simple  reason  that,  if  we  once  begin 
doubting,  we  shall  go  on  until  we  doubt  everything.  Pro- 
fessor Loofs  contends  that  the  liberal  Jesus-research,  holding 
that  Jesus  was  merely  human,  lands  us  in  purely  negative 
results.  But  he  completely  fails  to  show  that  the  negative 
nature  of  these  results  was  in  any  way  conditioned  by  the 
alleged  assumption  that  Jesus  was  "  merely  human."  If, 
for    example.    Professor    Loofs    has    never   discovered    the 
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reasons  which  scholars  have  for  trusting  Mark's  narrative^ 
how  will  his  better  appreciation  of  the  theological  doctrine 
of  Jesus  save  him  from  scepticism  on  this  head?  The 
thistles  of  scepticism  may  indeed  take  root,  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  they  should  ever  bear  the  figs  of  sound 
apology.  Professor  Loofs*  book  leaves  us  with  a  sense  of 
confusion  undoubtedly,  but  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  on 
the  basis  of  that  confusion  a  more'complete  conviction  will 
take  its  rise.  Let  us  rather  hope  that,  fay  going  back  to  the 
honest  study  of  the  Gospels,  that  confusion  will  disappear. 

Professor  Loofs,  however,  holds  no  brief  for  orthodox 
Christology.  He  is  as  critical  of  it  as  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  critics.  It  is  shown  to  be  untenable  ''  by  rational  argu- 
ments and  by  arguments  from  the  New  Testament  and  from 
the  history  of  dogmas.''  In  the  concluding  lecture  a  similar 
conclusion  is  come  to  with  reference  to  "  modem  forms  of 
Christology  " — ^the  Kenotic  theory,  Seeberg,  Ritschl,  Kaehler, 
etc  And  now  what  is  Professor  Loofs'  own  solution,  so  far 
as  he  ventures  on  a  solution  at  all  ?  "  We  have  thus  gained 
one  important  result,  given  one  answer  to  the  question. 
Who  was  Jesus?  And  this  answer  runs  thus:  he  was  a 
real  man,  and  yet  not  a  man  like  all  others, — a  man  in  whose 
case  the  analogy  of  all  other  human  experience  is  of  no  use, 
a  unique  man  .  .  .  the  unique  one,  the  only-begotten  son.'^ 
It  is  a  region  in  which  one  must  speak  reverently,  even 
when  one  speaks  of  views  that  one  believes  to  be  profoundly 
mistaken.  But  has  Professor  Loofs  really  thrown  over- 
board, not  only  the  whole  history  of  Gospel  criticism,  but 
also  all  the  orthodox  Christologies  and  the  modern  Christ- 
ologies  as  well,  for  thatl  Has  all  this  destructive  discussion 
ended  in  a  statement  which,  with  the  exception  of  one 
phrase  which  is  so  highly  metaphorical  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  Professor  Loofs  intends  by  it,  is  so 
vague  that  it  would  be  equally  acceptable  to  Athanasius 
and  to  a  Unitarian  like  Dr  Martineau,  though  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  it  would  be  entirely  satisfying  to  neither  ? 

The  fact  is  that  we  should  leave  off  juggling  with  the 
phrase  ^  merely  human,"  unless  we  have  some  more  definite 
notion  of  what  we  mean  when  we  say  "  more  than  human  ** 
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than  Dr  Loofs  is  able  to  give  us.  The  phrase  "merely 
human"  is  simply  meaningless  as  applied  in  the  Christ- 
ological  problem.  The  question  is  not  whether  Jesus  was 
merely  human,  but  whether  He  was  fully  human  ;  and  it  is 
because  He  was  so  wondrously  human  that  we  know  Him 
to  have  been  Divine.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  any  one  of  the  writers  whom  Dr  Loofs  quotes  has 
ever  called  Jesus  ''  merely  human  *' ;  and  if  it  is  also  true 
that  not  one  of  them  would  be  willing  to  say  with  Dr  Loofs 
that  in  our  understanding  of  Jesus  the  analogy  of  our 
human  experience  is  of  no  use,  I  imagine  none  of  us  will 
think  any  the  less  of  them  for  that 

The  endeavour  to  understand  Jesus,  first  and  foremost  as 
a  purely  historical  figure,  and  then  to  base  our  further 
appreciation  of  Him  on  the  knowledge  so  gained,  is  not  yet 
•quite  bankrupt.  If  we  are  not  able  to  discover  enough 
about  Jesus  to  know  the  main  facts  of  His  life  with  reason- 
able certainty,  then  how  are  we  to  find  a  basis  for  Christ- 
•ology  at  all?  The  complete  and  sufficient  refutation  of 
Professor  Loofs'  argumentation  was  really  given  in  principle 
long  ago  by  Luther  in  the  following  famous  passage: 
■"  Therefore  we  can  have  no  certain  proof  of  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  unless  we  wrap  up  and  enclose  our  hearts  in  the 
sayings  of  the  Scriptures.  For  the  Scriptures  b^in  very 
gently,  and  lead  us  on  to  Christ  as  to  a  man,  then  after- 
wards to  a  Lord  over  all  creatures,  and  after  that  to  a  God. 
So  do  I  enter  in  delightfully  and  learn  to  know  God.  But 
the  Philosophers  and  the  all-wise  men  have  wanted  to  b^in 
from  above ;  and  so  have  they  become  fools.  We  must 
begin  from  below,  and  after  that  come  upwards."  And  no 
one  knows  his  Luther  better  than  the  distinguished  historian 
of  Halle. 

Dr  Garvie's  chapter  on  "  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  though 
it  would  be  difficult  to  subscribe  to  all  that  it  says,  yet,  in 
its  essential  sanity  of  attitude,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
Dr  Loofs'  book.  Dr  Garvie  is  quite  clear  on  the  relative 
historical  value  of  Mark  and  John.  He  "  holds  that  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  the  traditional  authorship  by  John, 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  to  regard  the  Gospel  as  history  in 
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the  same  way  as  the  Synoptics  may  be  so  regarded.  But 
his  studies  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in 
the  Gospel  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  .  .  ."  etc  One 
curious  mistake  is  worth  noting.  Page  86  and  its  footnote 
show  that  Dr  Garvie  is  under  the  impression  that  the 
famous  article  Gospels  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Biblica^  and  the 
little  book,  Die  Hauptprobleme  der  Leben-Jesu-Forschung  were 
written  by  the  same  Schmiedel.  Whereas,  of  course,  the 
former  is  the  work  of  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  the  Zurich  Pro- 
fessor, and  the  latter  of  his  brother,  Otto  Schmiedel,  who  is 
a  teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Eisenach. 

Professor  Heitmiiller's  volume  (7)  is  composed  of  two 
separate  writings.  The  first  is  a  reprint  of  the  article  Jesus 
Christy  which  appeared  in  191 2  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
encyclopaedic  work.  Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegen- 
wart.  This  is  the  article  which  is  so  often  referred  to  by 
Dr  Loofs.  It  is  the  article  also  which,  last  April,  was  the 
subject  of  the  extraordinary  attack  by  Freiherr  von  Schenk 
in  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  which  was  after- 
wards so  finely  defended  by  Herrmann  in  the  Christliche 
WelL  It  was,  indeed,  in  order  that  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  as  to 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case  that — as  we  are  told  in 
the  preface — the  author  was  prevailed  upon  to  republish 
his  article  in  book  form.  It  is,  however,  purely  historical 
in  content,  and  probably  its  excellences  are  already  well 
known  to  most  readers  of  this  Journal ;  therefore  it  would 
hardly  be  in  place  to  deal  with  it  here. 

It  is  the  second  and  shorter  part  of  the  volume  which 
concerns  us  more  nearly.  It  consists  of  an  address  delivered 
last  March  to  the  Student  Christian  Conference  in  Switzer- 
land, and  has  for  its  subject  '*  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  the 
Way  to  God."  It  is  as  entirely  religious  and  practical  in 
intention  as  the  first  article  was  scientific  and  historical. 
•And  the  reader  now  realises  what  was  always  so  clear  to 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  living  voice — 
that  Professor  Heitmiiller  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
scientific  historian  ;  that  he  is  a  man  of  deep  religious  per- 
sonality and  strong  practical  interests.     The  address  begins 
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by  reminding  us  of  the  difficulties  which  the  men  of  the 
present  day  often  find  in  the  thought  that  Jesus  is  the  Way 
to  God.  Not  only  the  difficulty  of  rediscovering  the  historic 
Jesus  is  noticed,  but  also  the  general  refusal  to  go  to  the 
past  and  to  rummage  in  the  dust  of  history,  in  order  to 
find  God,  who  ought  rather  to  be  sought  for  within  us. 
Heitmiiller's  answer,  to  put  it  briefly,  is  to  show  that  the 
conviction  of  God  which  thus  comes  to  us  from  our  own 
individual  experience  and  reflection  can  never  of  itself  rise 
to  full  certainty.  It  becomes  luminous  and  abiding  certainty 
only  when  it  is  united  with  an  experience  of  God  which  is 
outside  our  individual  experience,  i>.  with  the  stream  of 
religious  life  that  surrounds  us.  Truly,  unless  we  had  God 
within  us,  we  should  never  find  Him  without  us :  but  it  is 
only  when  we  have  found  Him  without  us,  in  history  and  in 
the  Christian  community,  that  His  Being  and  His  Will 
become  fully  definite  to  us. 

But  even  if  the  way  to  a  full  knowledge  of  God  is  thus  to 
be  found  without  us,  what  place  does  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
occupy  on  this  way  ?  Well,  at  least  He  is  the  historical 
source  and  origin  of  this  stream  of  religious  life,  the  founder 
of  this  community.  But  Heitmiiller  is  not  satisfied  with 
this  indirect  kind  of  dependence  on  Jesus.  We  find  also, 
he  urges,  that  we  are  driven  individually  to  direct  depend- 
ence upon  Him.  We  too  often  find  that  the  religious  life 
around  us  is  full  of  imperfections  and  is  very  incomplete. 
Then  we  go  to  Jesus,  and  "  as  our  desire  for  God  gets 
deeper  and  our  hunger  for  certainty  and  reality  more  insis- 
tent, the  more  impossible  will  it  be  for  us  in  the  long  run  to 
pass  Jesus  by."  Especially  are  we  struck  by  Jesus'  absolute 
certainty  of  God,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  relation  to  God, 
which  forms  only  one  of  many  issues  in  the  lives  of  most 
men,  was  with  Him  all-dominating.  For  the  rest,  we  shall 
let  the  beautifully  written  address  speak  for  itself,  losing 
only  what  must  needs  be  lost  by  a  hasty  translation. 
"  Whenever  during  our  life  we  meet  with  noble,  pure,  and 
kind  men,  who  show  us  forgiving  and  pardoning  love,  and 
deem  us  worthy  of  their  ennobling  and  purifying  company, 
then  there  may  indeed  arise  within  us,  as  a  surmise  and  a 
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gentle  hope,  the  thought  of  God's  forgiving  love  also :  but 
it  is  only  in  the  presence  and  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  that  that 
thought  can  grow  to  confident  belief.  .  .  •  The  effect  that 
Jesus  thus  has  upon  our  religious  life  certainly  only  reaches 
its  full  development  when  we  have  allowed  Him  fully  and 
completely  to  become  an  immediate  and  present  reality  to 
us,  by  taking  Him  up  into  our  life  and  appropriating  Him 
for  ourselves.  That  is  indeed  the  deep  significance  of  the 
Johannine  view — which  here  leads  us  beyond  that  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels — ^that  Jesus  is,  and  must  become  for  us, 
the  Bread  of  Life."  "The  path  to  God  does  not  lead 
necessarily  for  every  individual  by  way  of  Jesus  [this  is,  of 
course,  another  way  of  saying  that  men  have  known  God 
who  never  heard  of  Jesus,  and  who  lived  perhaps  before  His 
time]  :  but  the  more  steadfast  and  independent  we  wish  to 
become  in  our  faith,  the  less  will  we  be  able  to  dispense 
with  Him.  .  .  .  Every  faith  has  its  times  of  uncertainty,  of 
wavering,  of  timidity.  ...  In  such  times  we  find  stay  and 
support  for  our  faith  in  this  fact  of  history,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
in  Whom  belief  appears,  mightily,  convincingly,  encourag- 
ingly^ as  an  unmistakable  and  triumphant  reality,  inde- 
pendent of  our  desires."  This,  as  may  even  be  seen  from 
the  lifeless  skeleton  into  which  I  have  had  to  compress  it,  is 
true  and  essential  Christianity.  We  shall  not  criticise  it, 
we  shall  rather  thankfully  accept  it. 

Mr  Glover's  book  (8),  though  intended  in  the  end  as  a 
defence  of  the  Christian  religion  in  general,  nevertheless 
centres  round  the  Christian  view  of  Jesus,  it  being  urged 
that  where  Jesus  is  not  given  a  determinative  place,  there 
has  never  been,  and  can  never  be,  efEcient  Christianity. 
The  idea  which  runs  throughout  the  whole  volume  is  that  of 
verification :  the  challenge  made  to  Christianity  by  modem 
thought  and  learning  is  in  every  case  a  challenge  to  verify. 
"  The  man  of  science,  the  economist,  the  historian,  the  critic 
of  the  Bible,  the  poet — all  bring  against  us  an  accusation 
that  we  do  not  take  pains  enough  to  verify  what  we  tell 
them  so  easily  we  believe."  This  challenge,  Mr  Glover 
shows,  should  drive  us  back  upon  a  fresh  study  of  the  facts 
of  our  religion  ;  for  all  verification  consists  in  a  reference  to 
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fact.  And  "  our  first  fact  is  a  world-wide  society,  a  history 
of  nineteen  centuries,"  i.e.  the  fact  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  central  idea  is  the  refusal  to  believe  that  so  great  a 
body  of  experience  and  so  impressive  an  historical  develop- 
ment as  that  which  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  can  be  based  upon  mere  illusion.  "  Is  it  possible 
that  nineteen  centuries  of  human  experience  have  nothing 
to  say'  to  the  heir  of  all  the  ages  ?  "  We  can  only  think  so 
because  "  we  do  not  realise  what  it  means  ;  we  take  it  for 
granted,  in  our  idle  way,  and  hardly  even  wonder  that  it 
should  have  lasted  so  long,  or  how  it  can  have  done  so,  or 
how  it  began."  The  main  part  of  Mr  Glover's  argument, 
therefore,  consists  in  an  attempt  to  bring  out  the  full  signi- 
ficance of  this  fact  of  the  Church.  No  one  could  be  better 
fitted  for  this  task  than  the  author  of  The  Conflict  of 
Religions  in  the  Early  Roman  Empire.  Everywhere  Mr 
Glover  wins  our  confidence  by  his  easy  mastery  of  historical 
principles  and  his  brilliant  insight  into  the  conditions  and 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  early  Church.  Of  the  six 
lectures,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  are  employed  In 
giving  some  indication  of  the  amount  and  the  intensity  of 
the  study  that  is  required  in  order  that  we  may  properly 
understand  what  the  fact  of  the  Church  is.  It  is  shown 
how  the  very  weakness  of  the  Church  should  be  to  us  an 
index  to  unsuspected  greatness.  If  we  marVel  why  a  body 
so  obviously  weak  should  have  nevertheless  survived  even 
the  severest  shocks,  should  we  not  ask  ourselves  whether 
there  is  not  something  more  in  the  Church  than  we  have 
yet  imagined  ?  Many  similar  points  are  made,  but  the 
main  stress  is  still  laid  on  the  initial  contention  that  though 
we  may  be  afraid  of  the  beliefs  of  Paul  and  John  (for 
instance)  as  being  "  too  large,  too  sweeping,  too  bold,"  never- 
theless this  at  least  may  be  said,  that  "  these  beliefs  have  a 
great  history." 

The  last  two  lectures  deal  in  very  much  the  same  way 
with  the  figure  of  Jesus.  It  is  shown  that  whatever  power 
to  survive,  and  whatevet,  power  over  men's  hearts,  the 
Christian  Church  has  had,  has  been  essentially  bound  up 
with  its  belief  in  Christ.     The  Christian  view  of  Christ  is. 
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therefore,  to  be  made  good  against  attack  by  the  same 
process  of  verification.  Thus,  Mr  Glover's  discussion  is 
aimed  at  showing  that  "  whatever  our  final  decision  as  to 
Christ,  it  is  fairly  clear  for  those  who  care  for  verifiable  fact 
that  the  belief  in  Jesus  has  worked  for  the  good  of  men/' 
In  the  final  lecture  it  is  urged — and  perhaps  there  is  as 
much  real  suggestiveness  here  as  anywhere  in  the  volume — 
(i)  That  we  cannot  let  Jesus  alone,  any  more  than  we  can 
let  the  fact  of  the  Church  alone.  Some  judgment  upon 
Him  is  inevitable,  if  we  face  up  to  the  plain  demands  of 
history.  Those  who  deny  the  historicity  of  Jesus  are  sum- 
marily dealt  with.  If  Jesus  is  not  historical,  then  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  history  at  all :  *^  it  is  delirium,  nothing 
else ;  and  a  rational  being  would  be  better  employed  in  the 
collection  of  snuff-boxes."  (2)  In  order  to  make  a  judg- 
ment upon  Jesus,  we  must  learn  to  know  Him  better  than 
we  do  ;  and  for  that  we  need  not  only  better  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  His  life,  but  also  an  historical  imagination,  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  His  fundamental  ideas,  and  a 
sense  of  insufficiency  and  wonder  before  so  great  a  person- 
ality. The  imaginative  beauty  and  the  real  insight  with 
which  this  lesson  is  enforced  can  be  illustrated  only  from  a 
single  final  quotation.  It  is  spoken  of  the  twelve  disciples. 
"  I  am  not  clear  that  there  is  anything  in  all  Christian 
history  so  full  of  wonder  as  the  transformation  of  these  men. 
Again  and  again  it  has  come  to  me  with  surprise,  even  with 
embarrassment,  how  came  the  change  in  them  ?  What 
made  it?  Through  them  again  He  has  forced  Himself 
upon  the  world — quite  quietly.  The  tide  itself  could  not 
come  up  so  noiselessly. 

There  is  no  need,  perhaps,  for  elaborate  criticism.  It 
should  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  is  rather  by  way  of 
general  impression  than  by  the  stress  of  unanswerable 
argument  that  Mr  Glover's  book  works  upon  us.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  that  in  the  realms  of  theological  thinking 
the  author  moves  with  the  same  sureness  of  step  as  in  the 
realm  of  historical  appreciation.  His  argument  from 
consequences  will  hardly  be  felt  to  be  sufficient  in  itself,  or 
even  to  be  valid  as  far  as  it  goes,  unless  its  meaning  is  more 
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precisely  defined  and  limited.  It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that 
the  fact  that  a  certain  belief  has  been  a  powerful  motive  for 
good  in  men's  lives,  does  not  of  itself  alone  give  even  what 
can  be  called  a  general  presumption  in  favour  of  its  truth. 
When  Dr  J.  G.  Frazer  showed  in  Psyche's  Task  that 
superstition  had  at  a  certain  stage  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  keep  men  from  evil,  that  did  not  even  have 
the  effect  of  making  us  momentarily  open  our  minds  to  the 
possibility  that  there  was  anything  in  the  superstition  that 
was  worthy  of  our  belief.  Perhaps,  also,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  suggest  for  Mr  Glover's  consideration  a  wise 
saying  of  Auguste  Sabatier  s.  "  Pitiful  arguments  have  in 
all  ages  been  followed  by  admirable  conversions.  Those 
who  are  scandalised  at  this  have  not  yet  penetrated  into 
the  essence  of  religious  faith."  ^  And  surely  Christianity 
has  something  better  to  say  in  support  of  its  present 
acceptation  than  that  it  has  had  a  great  past  It  is  not 
surely  so  near  to  being  a  lost  cause  that  it  has  to  fall  back 
on  that.  Anything  we  have  said,  however,  does  not  keep 
us  from  recognising  the  fine  historical  sense  and  the  brilliant 
illustrative  power  that  characterise  Mr  Glover's  most  read- 
able book. 

It  is  interesting,  in  fine,  to  know  from  M.  Frommel  that 
"  les  pays  oil  I'apolog^tique  est  le  plus  en  honneur,  oil  elle 
sort  des  bibliotheques  de  th^ologie  pour  devenir  chose 
populaire  et  de  lecture  courante,  ce  sont  les  pays  de  langue, 
de  race,  et  de  culture  anglo-saxonne.  Je  ne  dis  pas  que 
I'apologie  chr^tienne  y  soit  sup6rieure  k  ce  qu'elle  est 
ailleurs  ;  je  dis  simplement  qu'elle  y  soul^ve  un  intdr^t  plus 
vif,  plus  g^n6ral  et  qu'elle  y  est  davantage  cultiv^s." 

Edinburgh.  JOHN   BaiLLIE. 

*  Outlines  of  the  PhiUsopky  of  Religi^n^  E.  tr.  p.  313. 
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THE  BIBLE  OF  TO-DAY,  by  the  Rev.  Alban  Blakiston, 
M.A.  Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press ^  1 9 14*  ^vo. 
Pp,  XVI.,  240.     3J.  nett 

This  is  a  very  well-written  and  interesting  little  volume. 
After  an  introductory  chapter,  there  follow  two  chapters  on 
the  text,  canon,  and  literature  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments respectively,  and  a  concluding  chapter  on  the  religious 
affinities  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  There  is  also  a  useful 
chronological  table. 

The  last  chapter  strikes  one  as  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  book.  Take  e,g,  the  following  remarks  on  the  Baby- 
lonian religion.  "  The  hymns  .  .  .  present  us  with  the  same 
system  of  parallelism  which  is  the  main  feature  of  Hebrew 
poetry."  "It  is  of  great  interest  to  discover  that  in  the 
principal  mythological  texts  we  are  faced  by  the  same 
literary  problems  as  those  which  confront  us  in  the  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Here  we  have  the  same  process  of 
editing  and  revision  to  detect,  and  the  same  combination  of 
various  sources  into  a  literary  whole  to  unravel."  Or  again, 
the  rapid  sketch  of  the  beginnings  of  Hebrew  national 
history  on  pp.  199  ff.  develops  hints  already  given  on 
pp.  69,  72,  etc,  and  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  author's 
rather  radical  reconstruction  of  the  traditional  narrative. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  real  personages,  but  their 
history  is  largely  encrusted  with  legendary  accretions.  The 
Tel-el-Amarna  tablets,  written  a  little  previously  to  the 
Hebrew  invasion  of  Palestine,  taken  together  with  the  total, 
or  almost  total,  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  Hebrews  on 
Egyptian  monuments  of  the  period,  make  the  author  scep- 
tical of  the  episode  of  "  Israel  in  Egypt"  Indeed,  he  is 
inclined  to  accept  Cheyne's  theory  of  a  confusion  between 
Mizraim,  the  Hebrew  name  for  Egypt,  and  the  North 
Arabian  kingdom  of  Mizrim.  The  invasion  of  Canaan, 
which  was  not  in  the  main,  at  any  rate,  the  result  of  the 
expulsion  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  but  of  the  pressure  of  the 
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South  Arabian  Sabaean  civilisation,  was  spread  over  a  long 
period  of  successive  waves  of  immigration,  and  was  not  the 
invasion  of  a  united  people,  but  rather  of  scattered  tribes. 
The  tradition  of  an  original  twelve  tribes  is  probably  "  a 
reading  back  into  a  dim  past  of  the* organising  statecraft  of 
Solomon."  Equally  interesting,  however  disturbing  to  the 
average  mind,  is  the  treatment  of  the  Hebrew  conception  of 
God.  Yahweh,  "from  being  a  tribal  deity,  who  moved 
about  with  his  people,  became  first  a  local  God  .  .  .  and 
then  a  national  God.  ...  At  one  time  he  had  his  portable 
shrine  in  a  Bedouin  tent ;  at  another  he  was  worshipped  at 
high  places  .  .  .  and  again  ...  at  a  central  temple.  .  .  . 
Humanly  speaking  it  was  an  accident  which  singled  out 
the  Hebrew  Divinity  as  God's  mode  of  revealing  Himself 
to  men." 

This  freedom  in  his  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament 
make's  our  author's  work  very  readable.  But  there  is  a 
marked  change  of  atmosphere  when  he  passes  to  the  New 
Testament.  "  It  is  felt,  and  very  reasonably  felt,  that  it 
is  of  greater  and  more  fundamental  importance  that  the 
Christian  records  should  be  above  suspicion.  .  .  .  Much  of 
the  disquiet  to  which  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  given  rise  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  fear  lest  the  same 
processes  should  overthrow  our  confidence  in  the  New 
Testament"  We  seem  to  recognise  in  these  words  an 
echo  of  the  voice  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  they  are 
open  to  the  same  rejoinder  as  Dr  Sanday  makes  to  the 
bishop's  Challenge  to  Criticism.  "  It  is  impossible  to  draw 
any  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Old."  Dr  Sanday  goes  on  to  show  that  there  was 
a  natural  tendency  for  New  Testament  writers  to  assimilate 
their  narratives  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  subsequently 
illustrates  this  by  the  story  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  the  miraculous  element  in  which  comes  from  the 
stories  of  multiplied  food  in  the  Old  Testament  The 
records  the  Gospels  contain,  our  author  urges,  are  very 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  events.  Perhaps  they  are  not 
quite  so  nearly  contemporary  as  he  imagines,  but,  to  waive 
that  point,  Dr  Sanday  observes  with  truth, "  I  am  becoming 
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more  and  more  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  apt  to  ex- 
aggerate the  length  of  time  which  is  required  for  the  growth 
of  such  stories/'  the  reference  being  to  the  assimilation  of 
the  story  of  the  Ascension  to  the  assumptions  of  Enoch 
and  Elijah. 

The  natural  result  of  our  author's  attitude  is  that  he 
exaggerates  the  finality  of  "the  Neutral  Text."  The 
Western  text,  he  admits,  is  far  more  ancient,  but  he  con- 
tends that,  in  the  majority  of  cas^s,  it  clearly  does  not 
contain  the  genuine  reading.  But  that  does  not  prove 
that  a  later  and  more  literary  type  of  text,  such  as  "  the 
Neutral,"  is  necessarily  more  original.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  the  Western  text  is  a  "  symbol  for  a  great  diversity  of 
various  readings."  But  surely  this  negatives  such  a  state- 
ment as  that  made  on  p.  97  :  "  In  passing  from  the  Hebrew 
to  the  Christian  Scriptures,  we  leave  behind  us  in  a  large 
measure  that  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  original  and 
authentic  utterances  of  inspired  men,  the  historical  character 
of  recorded  events,  and  so  forth,  which  constantly  meets  us 
in  our  study  of  the  Old  Testament"  But  the  absolute 
uncertainty  of  the  original  text,  and  the  extremely  rapid 
nature  in  such  an  age  of  the  growth  of  legendary  accretions, 
in  our  judgment,  preclude  any  such  insistence  on  the  com- 
parative certainty  of  the  New  Testament  record.  Our 
author  admits  that  the  Synoptics  may  be  compared  to  the 
Hexateuch.  What  assurance,  then,  have  we  that  the 
sources  have  not  been  very  freely  handled  by  their  editors  ? 
With  regard  to  St  John,  too,  is  it  possible  now  to  still 
contend  that  the  son  of  Zebedee  wrote  it?  Dr  Sanday 
has,  I  believe,  admitted  that  the  evidence  for  the  martyr- 
dom of  St  John  in  44  A.D.  has  entirely  revolutionised  the 
question. 

Apart  from  such  general  criticism,  the  book  will  be  most 
useful  to  the  general  reader,  and  is  full  of  matter.  There 
is  apparently  a  slip  on  p.  no,  where  it  is  said  that  vellum 
was  cheaper  than  papyrus.  On  the  next  page  we  are  told 
that  parchment  was  scarce  and  expensive ! 

J.  H.  Wilkinson. 

West  Grtmstead  Rectory y  Wilts. 
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THE  PRIMITIVE  TEXT  OF  THE  GOSPELS  AND 
ACTS,  by  Albert  C  Clark.  Svo.  Pp.  120.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press^  1914*    4^*  ^^^^* 

The  new  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  a  master  of  textual  criticism,  and  has  done  more 
for  the  restoration  of  the  true  text  of  Cicero's  speeches  than 
any  other  living  scholar.  He  therefore  deserves,  and  will 
receive,  a  hearty  welcome  into  the  domain  of  New  Testa- 
ment textual  criticism.  It  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
one  cannot  be  a  sound  textual  critic  without  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  manuscripts,  and  it  is  there- 
fore with  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  one  studies  the  work 
of  an  expert  in  this  department. 

Briefly  put,  the  thesis  of  the  author  is  that  the  "  omis- 
sions "  shown  by  certain  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
in  comparision  with  others  are  really  accidental  omissions 
of  one  or  more  short  lines  in  early  MSS.  It  has  not  been 
difficult  for  him  to  show  from  the  MSS.  of  Cicero— and  the 
same  thing  could  be  proved  from  MSS.  of  other  prose 
authors  also — that  omissions  in  certain  MSS.  tend  to  be  a 
multiple  of  a  certain  number  of  letters.  The  eye  of  the 
scribe  passes  accidentally  over  one  or  more  short  lines  in  an 
early  MS.  These  short  lines  were  carefully  written,  and 
each  contains  about  the  same  number  of  letters.  The 
calculations  set  forth  by  the  author  are  most  striking  in 
character,  and  if  his  thesis  be  accepted  the  result  will  be  to 
restore  the  Textus  Receptus  to  the  position  from  which  it 
was  thought  that  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Westcott 
and  Horthad  finally  dislodged  it.  The  tendency  of  the  work 
of  Von  Soden  and  Hoskier  is  the  same. 

But  I  cannot  think  that  the  position  is  tenable  for 
various  reasons.  First,  the  MSS.  and  fragments  which 
would  thus  be  discredited  are  the  oldest,  and  not  only  are 
they  the  oldest,  but  they  are  connected  with  Egypt,  a 
country  where  there  was  a  tradition  of  accurate  textual 
schc^rship,  a  province  also  cut  off  from  others,  where 
churches  grew  up  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world : 
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the  native  versions  and  the  patristic  writings  belonging 
to  that  country  also  lend  powerful  support  to  these 
manuscripts.  Second,  the  phenomena  which  appear  in  D 
and  other  Western  authorities  are  best  explained  as  due  to 
the  free  handling  which  the  texts  had  to  submit  to  in 
the  West  at  an  early  date.  Whether  the  harmonization 
between  various  passages  which  these  authorities  display  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  Tatian's  Diatessaron,  as  has  been 
forcibly  argued  by  Von  Soden  and  Vogels,  or  not,  one  must 
clearly  prefer  the  authorities  which  show  fewest  traces 
of  harmonization.  Third,  the  tendency  was  for  the  text  to 
become  longer,  on  the  principle  **that  nothing  be  lost," 
not  for  exactly  complete  sentences  and  thoughts  to  be  lost 
from  early  and  good  MSS.  Fourth,  the  analogy  from 
Cicero  breaks  down  in  this  respect,  that  in  Ciceronian  MSS. 
the  thought  is  disturbed,  and  the  patching  is  bad, 
in  cases  where  an  omission  has  occurred.  But  in  New 
Testament  MSS.  the  "  added "  parts  are  nearly  always 
complete  in  themselves,  and  in  the  judgment  of  many  better 
absent  :  for  example,  the  section  about  the  adulterous 
woman,  and  the  longer  ending  to  St  Mark,  the  latter  of 
which  is  an  obvious  late  compilation  from  existing  sources 
to  replace  an  irrecoverable  loss.  Fifth,  in  the  case  of  New 
Testament  MSS.,  the  words  were  from  an  early  date  (say 
about  175)  sacred  and  of  eternal  moment  to  the  scribes 
themselves.  It  will  not  do,  therefore,  to  suppose  wholesale 
omission  on  their  part.  The  Christian  scribe  was  a  con- 
scientious man,  open  to  commit  error  no  doubt,  because 
human,  but  particularly  careful  where  the  sacred  words  of 
the  Lord  were  concerned. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  that  the  thesis  of  the  present 
work,  though  interesting  and  suggestive,  cannot  be  main- 
tained. At  the  same  time  one  ought  to  express  one's 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  real  errors  in  k, 
B,  and  other  documents,  and  the  light  thus  thrown  on  their 
ancestry.  A.  SouTER. 

Aberdeen  University. 
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TIMOTHEUS  I,  II,  TITUS.  Erkldrt  von  Lie,  Dr  Martin 
Dibelius.  {Lietzmanris  Handbuch  zum  neuen  Testament^ 
Band  III,  Halbband  2,  Illter  TeiL)  Tubingen :  J.  C.  B. 
Mohr^  191 3.     Pp.  236.     M.  2.10;  geb.  M.  3.10. 

In  a  valuable  introduction  of  six  pages  the  editor  discusses 
the  literary  character  of  the  Pastorals.  In  this  short  space 
he  says  nearly  all  that  needs  to  be  said  both  as  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  group,  and  the  different  aim  and 
character  of  each  "  Epistle.*'  Through  their  variety  there 
runs  a  unity  of  standpoint  and  construction,  and  we  are 
probably  to  attribute  them  to  a  single  author,  but  each  has 
a  special  object  in  view,  i  Timothy  and  Titus  are  collections 
of  rules  for  Church  order  and  for  the  life  of  the  community 
(Gemeindeordnung),  together  with  warnings  against  heresy. 
There  is  little  attempt  to  keep  up  the  fiction  of  epistolary 
form  ;  the  writer  probably  arranges  his  material  according 
to  customary  rubrics  {cf,  the  similar  sections  of  the 
Didache,  shown  in  parallel  columns,  p.  136),  and  we  may 
have  to  allow  for  later  accretions — as  is  the  manner  of  such 
collections — round  an  original  nucleus,  i  Timothy  contem- 
plates the  administration  of  a  community  already  organised* 
Titus  the  organisation  of  a  new  society,  2  Timothy  belongs 
more  closely  to  the  type  of  literature  known  as  4'a/>a/yftf/^, 
and  keeps  more  closely  to  the  epistolary  form.  Its 
primary  aim  is  to  defend  the  faith  against  heresy,  but 
also  to  exhibit  the  perfect  soldier  and  true  witness  of 
the  faith  in  the  example  of  Paul.  "  Paul  is  portrayed 
as  the  type  of  steadfast  perseverance  in  suffering  " — this 
explains  the  choice  of  historical  situation — "  a  situation  in 
which  all  have  forsaken  him,  in  which  he  is  ready  to 
die."  His  earlier  trials  are  recalled.  The  spirit  in  which 
he  awaits  his  end  is  depicted  for  the  encouragement  of 
all  Christians. 

It  follows  that  the  indications  of  time  and  place  are  to  be 
taken  as  part  of  the  literary  device ;  they  are  constructed, 
not  always  accurately,  from  notices  in  Acts  and  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles ;    in    certain    cases    they    may    rest    on 
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(authentic  ?)  oral   tradition.     The  date   is  probably  to  be 
placed  "  not  too  far  in  the  second  century." 

The  style  of  the  Pastorals  is  carefully  analysed,  and 
well  illustrated  by  quotations,  especially  from  the  Hellenistic 
literature.  It  shows  the  influence  of  the  "higher"  or 
literary  koine  in  a  marked  degree.  Valuable  notes  are 
given  on  byiahtiv  and  itynig  (quotations  from  the  Stoics), 
rjfft^va  and  6tfiv^fig  (i  Tim.  ii.  3),  tfwrijf  and  iT/pavf/a  (2  Tim. 
1.  10 — especially  with  reference  to  imperial  titles),  and  on 
the  soteriological  terminology  of  Titus  ii.  13. 

The  accompanying  translation  aflfords  an  opportunity  of 

comparison  with  two  recent  English  translations — those  of 
Professor    Souter   {Expositor^  Nov.    191 3  and  Jan.    19 14) 

and  Dr  Moffatt     We  notice  a  few  instances. 

I    Tim.  i.  4  :  oUovo/Aiuv  etoD  ri)v  iv  nticra — construed  actively, 

"  gottliche  Heilserziehung  im  Glauben."    (Souter,  "  the  god's 

household   arrangement    which  exists   in   faith";     Moffatt, 

"  the  divine  order  which  belongs  to  faith.") 

I    Tim,  iii.  2  :     t^ta^  ywaixh^  oitdpa  refers  not  to  second 

marriage,   but   to    unchastity.      (So    S.,    "  faithful    to    one 

woman  "  ;  M.,  "  must  only  be  married  once.") 

I   Tifn.  iii.  6  :    tig  xpifiM  ifiwp  roZ  dta^SXou — interpreted  as 

in  the  following  verse  rayiia  rod  iittfi6\ov.    (M.,  "  incurs  the 

doom  passed  on  the  devil "  ;    S.  takes  6  didfioXoi  in  a  general 

sense,  "  the  slanderer  "  «  any  slanderous  person.) 

1  Tim,  V.  4 :  rh¥  76m  olxov  tuatffth,  "  Pietat  gegen  die 
cigene  Familie  zu  iiben."  (So  M.,  "the  first  duty  of 
religion  is  to  their  own  household."  S.  takes  ivtrtPth 
transitively,  "to  teach  their  own  households  to  live 
piously.") 

1  Tim.    V.     22:   fi^ndh   xoawn   afAapriaig    &W9rpiaig,    "  werde 

nicht  mitverantwortlich  fiir  fremde  Siinde.'*  (So  M.,  "  do 
not  make  yourself  responsible  .  .  .  "  ;  S.,  "  Do  not  take  any 
share  in  the  sins  that  belong  to  another.") 

2  Tim,  ii.  26 :  lZ,otypf\u,im  uV  aDrou — "  die  von  ihm 
gefangen  gehalten  wurden."  (So  S. — M., "  as  they  are  brought 
back  to  life  by  God") 

2  Tim.    iv.    7 :     njr    x/tfr/r  rfr^pijxo — "  ich  habe    Treue 

gehalten."  S.,  "  I  have  kept  loyal." 
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Tit  ii.  5  connects  clxoupyodg  ayaMg — "  gut  hauszuhalten." 
(So  Souter  in  a  note — "  good  housekeepers.") 

Tit,    ii.     13:     roD    fJLtydXou    BfoS    xai    ffmr^fog     ifiOv     Xp/tft'oD 

'li}(roi;  —  "unseres  grossen  Gottheilandes  Christus  Jesus." 
(S.,  "the  glory  of  our  great  God  and  preserver  (the) 
Messiah  Jesus,"  interpreting  the  Messiah  as  the  glory. 
M.y  "  the  glory  of  the  great  God  and  of  our  Saviour 
Christ  Jesus.") 

Tit.  iii.  1 4  :  ^rpoi^a^Bai  "  sorgen  fiir  "  {cf.  M.,  **  profess." 
S.,  "  lead  the  way  in  "). 

This  volume  contains  full  indices  of  subject-matter 
and  of  Greek  words  for  the  whole  Band  III. — the  Epistles 
of  Paul — with  table  of  contents.  ALLAN  Gaunt. 

Mansfield  College^  Oxford 


DIE  BEIDEN  JOHNANES  VON  EPHESUS:  der 
Apostel  und  der  Presbyter  —  der  Lehrer  und  der 
Schiiler.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Erkldrung  des  Papiasfrag'- 
mentes  bei  Eusebius  Kg.  3,  39,  3-4,  von  Prof.  Dr  Wilhelm 
Larfeld.  Svo.  Pp.  v.,  186.  Munchen'.  C.  H.  Beck^ 
{Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulze  &  Co.),  1914.     M.  4.50. 

Although  we  do  not  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
writer  of  this  learned  monograph,  we  welcome  his  work, 
which  is  a  most  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject,  though 
a  little  wearisome  as  regards  the  first  half  of  it,  in  its 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  minutest  shades  of  meaning  which 
either  should  be,  or  have  been,  read  into  the  celebrated 
frs^ment  of  Papias.  A  great  deal  of  pains  is  taken  to  prove 
that  the  same  sense  should  be  attached  to  the  term  ^futf^Ortpo^ 
throughout  the  fragment,  and  (though  we  are  told  on  p.  166 

that   in   the   words  6ca  toti   ^apa   rQv  wpisfittrtpM  xaXug  2/Mt^oi>, 

x.r.x.,  the  reference  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Apostle 
St  John,  who,  as  he  goes  on  to  explain,  was  6  TpBe^ytnpog 
xaf^  i^oxi*)  ^^^  author  fairly  makes  out  his  case  on  this  point, 
and  proves  Eusebius  guilty  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fragment  in  substituting  &TwsTikw  for 
irp%9^MTipm, 

Passing  over  the  opening  chapter  and  the  philological 
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study  of  the  name  "^  Papias  "  and  its  correlatives,  which  have 
no  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the  book,  we 
come  on  p.  13  to  the  question  of  the  date  of  Papias. 
Irenaeus  calls  him  dpx^^  ^^^^^  I'b^t  must  mean,  according 
to  our  author,  that  he  had  died  half  a  century,  or  nearly  so, 
before  180  A.D.,  the  date  when  Irenaeus  wrote.  Harnack 
thinks,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  may  have  lived  till 
160  A.D.  More  important,  perhaps,  is  the  date  of  his  birth. 
Larfeld  holds  that  he  was  born  about  the  same  time  as 
Polycarp,  since  he  is  described  as  his  companion  (fra;>o;). 
Polycarp  was  eighty-six  when  he  died.  Larfeld  accepts  the 
usual  view  that  Polycarp's  martyrdom  took  place  in  1 5  5  A.D. 
He  does  not  refer  to  the  arguments  recently  adduced  by 
Vdlter  in  favour  of  166  A.D.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
V51ter  is  right ;  so  Papias'  birth  would  be  c,  80  A.D.  (not 
70  A.D.,  as  Larfeld).  Hamack's  view  is  that  he  was  born 
not  later  than  80. 

There  is  no  need  to  read  more  into  the  words  dtafit0a/ovfAi¥og 
xtvtp  abrw  dXfihiay,  than  that  Papias  guarantees  the  faithful- 
ness of  his  memory.  He  had  made  careful  notes  of  all  he 
heard.  Our  author  sees  in  the  words  a  reference  to  the  fact 
that  his  reminiscences  were  mainly  derived  from  the  Apostle 
St  John.  If  so,  his  silence  on  the  subject  is  truly  remark- 
able. Why  did  he  not  single  out  the  Apostle  as  the 
presbyter  par  excellence  whose  utterances  he  had  recorded  ? 
But  he  has  not  even  left  us  a  statement  of  any  importance 
about  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or 
Eusebius  would  have  been  sure  to  mention  it  The  last 
chapter  of  the  book  deals  with  this  question,  which  it  will  be 
convenient  to  treat  here.  He  rightly  points  out  that  the  first 
three  names  of  the  catalogue  of  Apostles  are  also  found  in 
the  same  unusual  order  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  alone.  Then 
there  is  the  ninth-century  Latin  Gospel  prologue  which 
claims  to  have  found  the  following  in  Papias'  exegetical 
work,  Evangelium  Johannis  manifestatum  et  datum  est 
ecclesiis  ab  Johanne  adhuc  in  corpore  constitutor  John  is  even 
said  to  have  dictated  the  Gospel  to  Papias,  though  this  last 
statement  is  apparently  not  taken  from  Papias.  Why  did 
not  Papias  give  us  something  more  than  this  bare  state- 
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ment,  which  Eusebius  has  not  considered  worth  transcribing  ? 
And  (if  the  aged  John  referred  to  be  the  Apostle  and  not  the 
presbyter)  why  did  he  not  lay  stress  on  his  own  personal 
relations  with  St  John  in  the  passage  before  us?  The 
simplest  explanation  of  this  strange  silence  of  Papias  seems 
to  us  to  be  that  the  elders  of  the  Church  in  Asia — Aristion, 
John  the  presbyter,  Papias,  and  Poly  carp — were  aware  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not  the  work  of  the  Apostle,  but 
encouraged  the  "  pious  fraud  "  of  a  pseudepigraphic  Gospel 
with  the  object  of  suppressing  the  Docetic  heresy.  To  this 
end  Irenaeus  was  allowed  by  Polycarp  to  think  that  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  aged  presbyter 
John  were  those  of  the  aged  Apostle.  That  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  not  the  work  of  the  Apostle,  unlikely  as  it  is  on 
many  grounds,  would  be  conclusively  proved  if  the  evidence 
for  his  martyrdom  in  44  A.D.  were  accepted.  Larfeld 
labours  to  discredit  this  evidence,  but,  in  our  opinion,  with- 
out success.  It  rests  on  the  De  Boor  fragment,  which  states, 
"  Papias  in  his  second  book  says  that  John  the  Divine 
and  James  his  brother  were  slain  by  Jews."  It  would  be 
impossible  to  discuss  the  question  here,  but  it  may  be 
remarked  that  no  use  is  made  of  the  evidence  from  the 
Syriac  Calendar  of  the  Church  of  Edessa  (dated  411  A.D.), 
given  by  Prof.  Burkitt  on  page  254  of  his  Gospel  History 
and  its  Transmission.  This  calendar,  in  reciting  the  days 
on  which  the  martyrs  gained  their  crowns,  has,  on  the  27th 
(Dec.)  John  and  James,  the  Apostles,  at  Jerusalem." 

To  revert  to  the  Papias-fragment,  the  argument  that 
Philip  is  mentioned  before  John  because  of  his  earlier  death 
is  not  of  much  force.  Else  why  does  not  James  come,  not 
only  before  Philip,  but  at  the  head  of  the  list  ?  The  argu- 
ment that  "  presbyter "  neither  refers  to  "  men  of  the  first 
generation  of  Christians/'  nor  to  age  pure  and  simple,  but 
to  office  in  the  Church,  so  that  "  the  presbyters  "  in  all 
probability  mean  the  college  of  presbyters  by  which  the 
Church  of  Ephesus  was  governed,  is,  on  the  whole,  sound. 
In  the  fifth  chapter  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  passages 
illustrating  this  use  of  the  word  "  presbyter,"  not  only  at 
Ephesus,  but  throughout  the  early  Christian  Church  generally. 
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But  the  chief  feature  in  the  book  is  the  discussion  in 
chapters  viii.  and  ix.  of  the  expression  " row  Kup/ou  fMhral" 
The  author  has  convinced  himself  (i)  that  Mommsen's 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  that  Aristion  and  John  the 
presbyter  are  so  denominated,  viz.,  that  the  omission  of 
these  words  in  the  Syriac  version  points  to  their  being  an 
early  interpolation,  is  not  the  correct  one ;  (2)  that  the  true 
explanation  is  that  the  original  reading  was  ''  roD  'l»a»rou 
fkoAnraC  The  curious  argument  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
establish  this  conclusion,  and  the  wealth  of  erudition  by 
which  it  is  supported,  are  both  alike  extremely  interesting. 
But,  even  if  the  early  martyrdom  of  John  be  not  accepted 
as  a  historical  fact,  the  learned  author  does  not  prove  his 
point.     It  remains  a  more  or  less  probable  conjecture. 

There  is  apparently  a  misprint  on  p.  24  {^pifffivri^uv  should 
be  «'^etf/3i;rf/>o/(),  and  an  error  on  p.  146  where  "  Irenaeus" 
should  be  "  Justin  Martyr." 

West  Grimstead  Rectory,  Wilts,         J.  H.  WILKINSON. 


CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  by  John  Patrick,  D,D^ 
Professor  of  Biblical  Critidsfn,  Edinburgh  University, 
London  and  Edinburgh:  William  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
1914.    7s.  6d.  nett. 

For  those  who  cannot  find  time  to  read  the  works  of  the 
early  Church  writers  nothing  can  be  better  than  to  betake 
themselves  at  once  to  a  book  of  this  kind.  Short  summaries 
and  brief  expositions  may  sometimes  have  their  uses,  but 
they  are  often  misleading  and  never  satisfactory.  Men  like 
Tertullian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  for  example,  refuse 
to  be  summarised  in  a  few  sentences,  or  adequately  described 
by  a  few  extracts.  They  touch  human  life  and  thought  at 
so  many  points,  and  express  themselves  in  ways  so  contrary, 
and  sometimes  in  appearance  so  contradictory,  that  it  is 
palpably  absurd  to  deal  with  them  in  this  summary  way. 
Compilers  of  manuals  as  distinguished  as  Ueberweg  have 
fallen  into  this  mistake,  bringing  confusion  upon  themselves 
and  doing  serious  injustice  to  their  subject  A  little  know- 
ledge of  the  Fathers  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
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But  Professor  Patrick  has  veiy  wisely  allowed  himself 
sufficient  space  to  make  a  clear  and  faithful  exposition 
possible.  The  reader  will  find  here  no  ill-considered 
generalisations  or  doctrines  based  upon  isolated  proof  texts. 
These  things  have  wrought  much  mischief  in  the  history  of 
dogma  as  well  as  in  Biblical  theology,  and  the  appearance 
of  a  book  so  painstaking  and  thorough  and  scientific  as  this 
new  work  on  Clement  is  a  pleasant  and  notable  event 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  its  publicaticm  is 
its  appearance  fourteen  years  after  the  delivery  of  the 
lectures  that  constitute  the  substance  of  it  These  have 
been  revised  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  and  enriched 
with  the  results  of  the  long-continued  reflection  of  the 
author.  Can  anything  be  added  to  a  study  so  mature,  or 
any  fault  found  with  work  so  sympathetic  and  competent  ? 
Possibly  we  are  not  altogether  satisfied.  There  are  certain 
things  we  miss.  How  gladly  we  should  have  welcomed 
Professor  Patrick's  judgment  on  Clement's  teaching  as  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  ?  That  there  are  numerous  references  to 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  writings  of  Clement  is  a  fact 
which  Professor  Patrick  has  not  overlooked  ;  but,  though  he 
points  to  the  meagreness  of  Clement's  teaching  on  the 
nature  of  the  Spirit  and  His  place  in  the  Trinity,  he  seems 
to  be  more  or  less  satisfied  with  Clement's  doctrine  as  to 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  believer  and  in  the  Church. 
But  is  not  this  one  point  at  which  the  weakness  of  Clement's 
position  reveals  itself?  There  are  numerous  Scriptural 
quotations,  but  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture  assimilated? 
Is  not  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  conceived  in  too  physical 
and  Gnostic  a  manner?  The  misquotation  of  i  Cor.  ii.  lo 
is  noteworthy.  And,  more  especially,  is  there  any  evidence 
that  Clement  had  grasped  the  essential  connection  of  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  with  the  facts  of  an  actual  historical 
redemption  ?  The  Logos,  rather  than  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
was  sent  by  Jesus  Christ  from  the  Father,  is  the  Christian's 
guide.  Or  to  take  another  doctrine,  that  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body :  Did  Clement  believe  this  article  of  the  Creed  ? 
Possibly  there  is  not  sufficient  data  to  warrant  a  conclusion  ; 
but  we  should  have  liked  to  see  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is. 
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adduced  on  either  side.  Professor  Patrick  has  admirably 
summed  up  the  two  tendencies,  the  more  ascetic  and  the 
less  ascetic  strain  which  Clement  reveals  when  speaking  of 
the  body.  This  is  one  of  the  puzzling  things  in  Clement 
Even  in  the  same  chapter  the  body  is  "  a  carcase,"  and  yet 
something  whose  mechanism  may  contribute  to  the  under- 
standing which  leads  to  goodness.  In  this  life  the  body 
may  share  in  the  sanctification  of  the  spiritual  part  of  man  ; 
may  it  also  share  in  the  life  to  come  ?  Professor  Patrick 
does  not  raise  the  question.  Yet  it  is  surely  worth  raising, 
even  if  a  definitive  answer  is  impossible.  Origen's  view  we 
know.  Was  Clement's  the  same?  The  omission  of  "the 
being  clothed  upon  "  from  2  Cor.  v.  4  in  Clement's  quota- 
tion from  the  Apostle  may  be  significant.  On  the  other 
haQd  we  read  elsewhere  that  God  endowed  the  flesh  with 
incorruptibility.  Another  doctrine  of  Clement's  which  seems 
to  have  less  than  adequate  notice  is  that  of  the  Church. 
On  those  questions  on  which  Clement  says  comparatively 
little  could  we  not  have  had  everything  ?  The  same  remark 
may  apply  to  the  Ministry.  In  treating  the  ethics  of 
Clement  we  should  have  expected  some  reference  to  his 
three  or  four  ways  of  classifying  duties.  And  it  would  be 
possible  to  mention  other  features  of  an  interesting  character 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  recognised.  But  in  spite  of  these 
and  similar  omissions  this  is  probably  the  fullest  and  most 
useful  compendium  of  Clement's  teaching ;  and  a  full 
abstract  of  Clement's  works  forms  a  useful  supplement  to 
the  more  expository  parts  of  the  volume. 

One  criticism  of  another  kind — referring  to  Clement's 
*'  imperfect  grasp  of  the  sin  of  man  in  relation  to  the  holiness 
of  God,"  Professor  Patrick  continues,  "  But  what  his  theology 
loses  thereby  in  stately  symmetry,  it  gains  in  warmth  and 
life."  But  is  not  the  warmth  and  vitality  of  a  man's  theology 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  perfection  (not  imperfection)  of 
his  grasp  of  the  relation  of  human  sin  to  the  holiness  of 
God  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  Cross  may  or  may  not  give 
** stately  symmetry"  to  theology,  but  it  certainly  does 
impart  to  it  '^warmth  and  life." 

GcUUf^s  Green,  N.  W.  H.  H.  Scullard. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH   IN  SCOTLAND, 

by  Alex.  R.  Macewen,  D.D.^  Professor  of  Church  History- 
in  New  College^  Edinburgh.  VoL  L  London :  Hodder 
&  Stoughton^  191 3«     Pp'  viii.,  487. 

There  is  need  for  a  new  History  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
Grub's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland^  written  by  a  scholar 
for  Episcopalians  and  others,  is  out  of  date  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  not  up  to  date.     Cunningham's  Church  History  of 
Scotland^  by  a  Presbyterian  for  Presbyterians  and  also  for 
others,  has  been  used  for  the  nurture  of  students  during  more 
than  a  generation  and  has  been  proved  to  be  excellent  food  ;. 
but  new  food  stuffs,  as   they    may  be   called,  have    been, 
discovered,  and  these  it  does  not  contain.      The  Church  of 
Scotland^  edited  by  Dr  Story,  is  good  in  parts,  like  a  certain* 
well-known  egg,  but  it,  too,  is  not  a  work  of  to-day.    There 
is  doubtless  as  close  a  connection  between  the  hour  and  the 
man  as  between  necessity  and  invention  ;  and  it  may  be 
said   that  the   time  has  come  for  a    new   history  of  the 
Scottish  Church  and  with  it  the  man,  or  that  the  need  for 
that  history  has  brought  forth  the  required  book.     Professor 
Macewen    shows    in    this    volume    that   he    is   a   scholar- 
acquainted  with  an  array  of  facts  and  with  what  the  best 
men   have  said   of  these   facts — and   shows,  too,   that  he 
possesses  calm  judgment,  constructive  art,  and  lucid  style. 
The  reader  of  this  volume  will  not  be  able  to  determine 
whether  the  author  is  a  Presbyterian  or  an  Episcopalian, 
since  it  deals  with  the  period  ending  with  the  year  of  Cardinal 
Beaton's  death,  and   the  time  of  Presbyterianism  was  not 
yet ;    but  he  will  see  at  once  that  the  results  of  recenb 
research  have  been  used,  and  that  in  this  way,  at  least,  the 
volume  is  satisfactory  for  the   present  time.     A  General 
History  is  very  often  an  amazing  indiscretion,  as  in  tbe^ 
recital  of  a  multitude  of  details  truth  and  error  are  certain 
to  be  mixed,  and  as  no  man  is  quite  able  to  be  the  just 
judge  of  all  the  events  which  make  the  life  of  a  State  or 
a  Church.     Yet  praise,  and  high  praise,  must  be  given  to^ 
Professor  Macewen  for  a  volume  which,  in  spite  of  certain^ 
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errors  and  also  of  some  decisions  supported  by  insufficient  or 
doubtful  evidence,  displays  his  wide  reading,  his  excellent 
<}ualifications  as  a  critic  of  events,  and  his  power  as  a 
narrator.  Two  of  the  errors  may  be  noted,  that  it  may 
be  seen  that  errors  do  contrive  to  find  a  road  into  a  General 
History ;  and  these  two  are  connected  with  the  story  of  the 
University  of  St  Andrews.  We  are  told  that  "  it  is  certain 
that  in  14 10  lectures  were  given  by  the  Prior  of  Lindores." 
Lawrence  of  Lindores  did  give  lectures,  but  he  was  not 
the  Prior  of  Lindores,  though  Professor  Macewen,  in  another 
reference,  says  that  he  was.  Again,  it  is  stated  that  '*  Prior 
John  Hepburn,  founder  of  St  Leonard's  College,  kept  a 
mistress  within  the  precincts  of  his  priory.  When  called 
by  his  bishop  to  put  her  away,  he  answered  by  arming  his 
retainers  " ;  and  for  proof  of  the  statement  the  reader  is 
referred  to  ^^Alesii  Responsio^  quoted  by  Lang,  Hist  i. 
.425."  The  ignoble  hero  of  the  story  was  not  John 
Hepburn,  the  founder  of  St  Leonard's  College,  but  Patrick 
Hepburn ;  and  Patrick  Hepburn  is  named  by  Mr  Lang. 

Professor  Mace  wen's  words,  "  Scotland  has  had  no  history 
apart  from  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church,"  have  the 
appearance  of  a  thesis,  but  can  they  be  defended  ?  Ban- 
nockbum,  Flodden,  and  Pinkie  are  notable  events,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  include  accounts  of  these  battles  and 
their  political  causes  as  three  chapters  in  a  history  of  the 
Church.  Flodden,  to  take  one  of  these  battles,  was  directly 
connected  with  the  foreign  policy  of  James  IV. ;  and  that 
policy  was  not  ecclesiastical.  Fortunately,  Professor  Mac- 
ewen allows  his  dictum  to  rest  in  dignity,  though  one  of  the 
chapters  in  the  book  is  "  The  Church  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence," and  does  not  attempt  to  establish  its  authority 
by  fanciful  interpretations  of  such  events  as  Flodden. 
Among  the  fine  things  in  his  book  are  the  dissertations  on 
Kcntigern,  Columba,  and  Queen  Margaret.  We  learn  that 
Kentigem's  "  actual  career,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained, 
exhibits  the  feebleness  of  the  British  Church  in  Strathclyde, 
its  poor  morality,  its  wavering  doctrine,  and  its  dependence 
upon  the  patronage  of  half-heathen  chiefs."  Of  Columba  it 
is  said  that  usually  "  when  differences  arose  he  was  on  the 
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side  of  law  and  order  ;  for  although  irascible  and  impetuous 
he  had  the  disposition  of  a  masterful  Churchman."  Pro- 
fessor Macewen  holds  that  Queen  Margaret  was  a  reformer 
of  religion  rather  than  of  the  Church,  and  influenced  the 
tone  of  Christianity  rather  than  its  ordinances.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  some  think,  she  did  not  leave  the  ordinances 
alone,  even  while  she  displayed  her  piety  in  a  somewhat 
ostentatious  fashion.  Queen  Margaret,  however,  was  the 
representative  rather  than  the  inaugurator  of  a  movement 
towards  Catholicism,  and  Professor  Macewen  shows  that  he 
has  clear  historical  insight  when  he  affirms  that  it  is  a 
blunder  to  ascribe  the  Romanising  of  Scotland  entirely  to 
the  failure  of  the  Celtic  Church,  the  revival  of  religion  under 
royal  patronage,  and  the  attractive  power  of  the  Roman 
institutions.  He  admits  that  these  were  causes,  but  he 
contends  that  the  religious  change  to  which  such  influences 
contributed  was  only  one  aspect  of  a  national  transition. 
The  Church,  he  says,  altered  with  the  nation.  ''At  the 
beginning  of  the  period  Scotland  was  predominantly 
Celtic ;  at  the  end  of  it  the  supremacy  of  the  Southern 
(Teutonic)  race  was  established.  With  the  establishment  of 
that  supremacy  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  assimilated 
to  the  other  Churches  of  Christendom." 

In  proof  of  the  statement,  made  in  reference  to  the 
writing  of  a  General  History,  that  no  man  is  quite  able  to 
be  the  just  judge  of  the  long  series  of  events  in  the  life  of 
a  State  or  a  Church,  the  characterisation  of  Schevez,  the 
second  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  may  be  repeated.  We 
read  that  "  Schevez  was  an  adventurer  and  a  courtier '' ;  but 
in  the  narrative  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  an  adventurer.  The  life  of  Schevez 
in  The  Archbishops  of  St  Andrews^  to  which  Professor  Mac- 
ewen refers,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  warrant  the  statement 
that  the  prelate  was  an  adventurer.  Here  it  may  be  noted 
by  the  way  that,  while  the  well-known  story  of  "  Cleanse 
the  Causeway "  with  the  words  about  Archbishop  James 
Beaton's  clattering  conscience  is  narrated,  the  official  version 
as  recorded  in  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  is  not ;  and  it  may 
be  permitted  to  me  to  say,  in  words  found  on  a  page  of  The 
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Archbishops  of  St  Andrews^  that  "there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  official  statement,  and  to  the 
famous  story  of  '  Cleanse  the  Causeway '  may  be  given  the 
respect  due  to  a  tale  that  has  been  told  and  has  served  to 
adorn  the  page  of  a  chronicler."  Another  of  Professor 
Macewen's  characterisations  is  that  of  John  Hamilton, 
Abbot  of  Paisley,  who  was  to  be  David  Beaton's  successor, 
as  "  an  unscrupulous  advocate  of  French  interests."  The 
description  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  wrong.  I  do 
not  think  the  Abbot  was  unscrupulous,  in  so  far  as  he  was 
a  ''  Frenchman  "  ;  and  facts  might  be  given  to  demonstrate 
that  he  was  the  advocate,  not  of  French  interests,  but  of  the 
interests  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  of  which  his  brother  was 
the  head.  Archbishop  John  Hamilton  must  find  a  place  in 
the  second  volume  of  this  History^  and  in  it  the  author  will 
be  able,  perhaps,  to  justify  his  description  of  the  Abbot ; 
but  I  think  he  will  not  succeed. 

There  are  some  errors  in  this  book,  and  there  are  some 
judgments  which  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  just.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  some  of  these,  as  they  serve  to  show  that 
the  writer  of  a  General  History  can  hardly  hope  that  his 
pages  will  be  perfect ;  but  I  am  constrained  to  say,  in  regard 
to  those  parts  of  the  book  which  through  special  study  I 
am  more  or  less  qualified  to  judge,  that  they  are  the  work  of 
a  most  careful  student  and  most  competent  reader  of  his- 
tory, and,  further,  in  regard  to  the  volume  as  a  whole,  that 
it  is  the  first  of  what  promises  to  be  the  standard  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  JOHN  Herkless. 

St  Andrews. 


DAS  CHRISTENTUM,  DAS  ZIEL  DER  WELTENT- 
WICKLUNG, BRIEFE  EINES  THEOLO- 
GISCHEN  NATURFORSCHERS,  von  C.  Dillmann, 
Svo.    Pp,  vii.,  255.     Tubingen-.  Laupp^  1913.     5  M, 

Every  theological  seminary  has  probably  had  the  experience 
of  losing  students  to  science.  If  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  those  who  thus  turn  away  remember  their  first 
love  after  the  manner  of  the  author  of  this  remarkable 
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book,  this  defection  will  not  seem  so  regrettable.  Dillmann 
felt  that  he  owed  something  to  his  Church  and  generation, 
and  this  posthumous  work  represents  the  author's  re- 
consideration of  Christianity  in  the  light  of  the  scientific 
revelations  of  his  day.  That  he  died  in  1899  does  not 
diminish  the  fundamental  value  of  the  book,  even  if  our 
views  as  to  the  constitution  of  matter  and  of  the  antiquity 
of  man  have  been  revolutionised  within  the  interval. 

Indications  are  not  lacking  in  contemporary  literature 
and  speech  that  many  feel  the  time  has  come  when  some 
definite  attempt  should  be  made  not  merely  to  determine 
what  is  the  essential  truth  of  Christianity,  but  to  see  that 
truth  in  a  background  that  shall  correspond  to  the  revelation 
made  in  science  of  that  world-process  of  which  Christianity 
is  to-day  the  distinctive  feature.  It  is  from  this  point  that 
Dillmann  starts  out.  The  Christian  religion,  having  appeared 
in  the  course  of  human  history,  will  necessarily  partake  of 
man's  essential  characteristic — development.  As  historical, 
it  is  in  a  measure  dependent  on  the  world-view  of  its  time 
and  of  its  founder.  As  dealing  with  the  relations  of  God 
to  man  and  to  the  world,  it  therefore  participates  in  the 
comparative  simplicity  of  an  outlook  for  which  the  earth  was 
practically  the  universe  and  the  heavens  but  its  roof,  and  in 
which  the  sole  interest  of  the  earth  commenced  with  the 
moment  when  it  became  the  home  of  man.  The  early 
Christian  conception  of  God  is  therefore  that  of  an  earthly 
God ;  there  is  nothing  cosmic  about  it.  Results  of  such 
limited  outlook  are  seen,  e,g,y  in  the  ordinary  conceptions 
of  the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Descent  into  Hell  and  the 
Ascension.  The  author's  impatience  with  this  old-time 
setting  of  Christianity  culminates  in  his  treatment  of  Paul, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  apostle's  teaching  upon  the 
relations  of  sin  and  death.  The  "  plan  of  salvation  "  does 
not  take  into  the  slightest  consideration — because  it  does 
not  know — the  fact  that  after  millions  of  years  of  inorganic 
and  organic  preparation  man  arrived,  and  bears  within  him 
traces  of  this  preparation.  "  Los  von  Paulus "  must  be 
a  watchword  of  all  those  who  are  really  interested  in  the 
further  development  of  Christianity  as  the  world-religion. 
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Much  of  this  is  easy  writing  and  familiar,  although  the 
more  recent  discoveries  proving  the  great  antiquity  and  slow 
evolution  of  man  might  have  led  Dillmann  even  more 
strenuously  to  insist  on  the  need  for  a  complete  recon- 
sideration of  that  Christian  teaching  of  the  relation  of  God 
to  man,  and  subsequent  Christology,  based  on  the  supposed 
creation  of  a  fully  developed  species  of  humanity  some  six 
thousand  years  ago.  It  is,  however,  in  presenting  a  more 
general  view  of  development  and  the  part  played  in  it  by 
Christianity  that  the  author  really  makes  his  contribution — 
the  contribution  of  a  man  striving  to  look  at  the  world- 
process  as  a  whole.  For  him  the  world  of  thought  and 
the  phenomenal  world  are  one  in  aim  and  form,  and  both 
are  subject  to  the  law  of  causality.  In  thought  we  merely 
find  ourselves  conscious  of  the  laws  according  to  which  the 
Being  of  the  World  in  its  Becoming,  as  also  in  our  thinking, 
proceeds.  Our  understanding  is  a  part  of  the  world,  so  that 
the  world  is  not  only  outside  us  but  within  us,  and  our 
thinking  is  thus  a  world  assertion,  just  like  all  the  other 
world  activities.  The  Becoming  of  the  World  is  a  function 
of  a  fundamental  Being  which  discloses  itself  in  this  pro- 
gressive evolution.  Peculiarly  interesting  is  the  author's 
treatment  of  the  thesis  that  we  do  not  create  our  thoughts  ; 
they  are  given  to  us — come  from  without.  Associated 
with  this  is  a  conception  of  words  as  stores  of  energy, 
affecting  in  characteristic  manner  the  stored-up  energy 
of  the  brain.  But  to  continue,  this  Being  is  collated, 
instnimentally,  with  the  ether,  in  which  the  various  energies 
of  nature  are  supposed  to  have  their  origin :  even  our 
thinking  is  bound  up  with  it.  The  ether  might  even  be 
regarded  as  the  soul  of  the  universe  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  nothing  in  process  of  Becoming  can  contain  the  whole 
of  Being.  Yet  the  Becoming  never  ceases.  The  revelation 
of  Grod,  who  is  perfect  Being,  progresses  at  once  and  in  the 
same  way,  both  in  the  phenomenal  world  and  in  the  under- 
standing mind  of  man.  Dwelling  on  the  slow  and  difficult 
attainment  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  as  also  on  what  is 
involved  in  it  as  a  physical  exercise,  Dillmann  again  seeks 
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to  illustrate  in  the  repeated  use  of  this  method  of  communi- 
cation between  God  and  man  in  the  Scriptural  records 
their  dependence  on  the  whole  intellectual  atmosphere  and 
knowledge  of  their  times,  and  seeks  to  get  at  the  truth 
within  the  setting.  All  revelation  of  God  is  spiritual,  and, 
mediated  through  the  spiritual  nature  of  man. 

In  the  process  of  self-revelation  and  self-expression — 
in  the  Becoming  of  Being — God  became  man.  Dillmann 
would  thus  definitely  emphasise  this  geological  initial  stage 
in  a  process  that  culminated  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  directly 
connected  with  all  that  went  before.  He  lays  great  insist- 
ence on  the  brute  inheritance,  and  yet,  in  virtue  of  brain 
advance,  men  developed  speech,  showing  for  the  first  time 
that  God  is  spirit  Because  of  his  ability  to  speak  and 
conceive  purposes,  man's  advance  lay  particularly  along 
social  lines :  justice,  liberty,  reverence  for  God,  slowly 
came  into  being,  and  were  incorporated  in  the  primitive 
State  and  early  religious  institutions.  But  behind  all  this 
lay  thousands  of  years  of  animal  history,  whose  inertia  has 
hindered  the  speedy  progressive  realisation  of  the  Divine 
Being.  Only  in  moments  of  extraordinary  uplift  or,  it 
may  have  been,  of  extreme  danger,  did  the  basal,  innate, 
animal  selfishness  of  savage  man  yield  to  an  inclination 
that  put  the  well-being  of  others  before  its  own.  How 
slow  the  progress  may  be  realised  by  study  of  the  civilisa- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome — ^selfish,  established  on  a  war 
basis,  regarding  the  stranger  as  a  barbarian  and  an  enemy. 
If,  therefore,  there  was  to  be  any  essential  advance.  One 
had  to  appear  who  should  utterly  subdue  and  slay  all 
lower  promptings  in  Himself  and  in  all  those  who  followed 
Him,  so  leading  men  back  to  God.  "  He  is  the  first  and 
the  only  one  in  whom  God  has  actually  become  man. 
That  to  which  man  was  destined  by  God  in  His  whole 
world-plan  was  achieved  in  actuality  and  truth  in  Jesus 
Christ.  ...  He  is  the  Truth,  the  Love,  the  Way  that 
leads  to  life"  (p.  118).  He  lived  for  men  a  life  of  love, 
and  through  Him  men,  as  social  beings,  first  came  into 
right  relations  with  their  fellow-men.  He  thus  became 
the  pivotal  point  in  human  civilisation  which  had  hitherto 
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been  dominated  completely  by  the  selfish  animal  instincts 
in  man.  Jesus  Christ  turned  the  whole  direction  of  human 
development  towards  God  and  the  realisation  of  truth  and 
love.  Through  Him  men  turn  from  their  sins;  in  Him 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  All  the 
testimony  of  the  New  Testament  writers  is  directed  towards 
expressing  their  sense  of  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus — He  in 
whom  the  human  specific  character  of  love  first  came  to 
complete  and  world-determining  victory.  This  uniqueness 
they  express  by  means  of  various  categories  of  their  day 
(divine  sonship,  miracle,  etc).  But  more  important  for  us 
than  any  question  of  the  authenticity  of  historical  records 
is  the  question  of  what  Jesus  Christ  has  actually  accom- 
plished in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  to  this  there  is  no 
halting  answer.  The  further  evolution  of  mankind  will 
have  as  chief  result  fuller  and  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christy 

Much  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
specific  conditions  under  which  the  consistently  higher 
manifestations  of  Being  came  into  existence,  e.g,  the  pro- 
gressive delicate  balancing  and  functioning  of  the  different 
forms  of  energy  in  a  cooling  globe.  Thus  the  cell  *'  was 
a  new  mode  of  existence,  but  not  a  new  existence" — a 
new  arrangement,  relationship,  and  ordering  of  what, 
however,  were  not  intrinsically  new  elements.  The  cell 
took  the  whole  previous  results  of  the  earth's  development 
into  its  peculiar  employ ;  it  was  thus  at  once  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  past  and  the  germ  of  the  future.  Dillmann 
also  dwells  on  characters  acquired  in  man  that  are  especi- 
ally adapted  to  life  on  this  planet,  and  attempts  a  repre- 
sentation of  spiritual  life  freed  from  such  limitations.  The 
work  of  Christ  is  conceived  in  its  eternal  aspects,  and 
contemplation  of  the  unity  of  the  cosmos  suggests  the 
thought  that  "  mayhap  in  other  stars  there  is  a  Bethlehem '' 
(p.  123) ;  for  if  becoming  man  is  a  divine  act,  it  must  flow 
out  of  the  Being  of  God  Himself.  The  essentially  close 
relationship  of  God  to  man  is  signified  in  the  assertion 
that  the  man  who  sins  cannot  break  his  relationship  with 
God :  he  can  turn  the  activity  of  his  mind  and  will  in  a 
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wrong  direction,  but  the  power  to  do  so  he  still  derives 
from  the  source  of  all  being. 

The  above  in  briefest  outline  and  suggestion  represents 
the  general  drift  of  the  book.  It  is  apparent  that  every 
page  deals  with  debatable  problems.  It  may  be  urged 
that  Dillmann  would  serve  his  purpose  better  by  selecting 
the  physical  conception  of  energy  as  his  ultimate  rather 
than  that  of  the  ether, — a  most  unfortunate  word.  From 
this  infinite  creative  energy  in  the  manner  of  its  working 
and  the  results  of  that  working,  distinctive  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  not  far  removed  from  theistic  thought.  His 
teaching  on  immortality — so  far  as  man  "  becomes "  or 
belongs  to  a  definite  phase  of  cosmic  existence,  he  is 
perishable:  so  far  as  he  is  or  has  part  in  that  Being 
whose  Becoming  is  represented  in  the  world-process,  he  is 
immortal — robs  the  process  of  all  meaning,  and  misses 
the  essential  conception  of  life  in  every  form  as  adaptation 
to  environment  There  is  a  conception  of  miracle  dependent 
on  deducible  personal  characteristics  of  the  infinite  creative 
Energy  that  is  untouched  by  such  a  statement  as  "  what 
is  historical  is  not  miraculous,  and  what  is  miraculous  is 
not  historical"  (p.  221).  In  fact,  the  inherent  contradiction 
between  the  scientific  conceptions  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature  and  of  evolution  leaves  room  for  such  a  view, 
although  it  will  little  correspond  to  older  ideas  upon  the 
subject  By  the  unchangeableness  of  God  should  be 
understood  the  consistency  of  His  character,  which  by  no 
means  requires  uniformity  in  His  mode  of  action.  We 
further  believe  that  the  writer  has  sharpened  the  contrast 
between  older  and  modem  views  of  creation  till  he  becomes 
positively  misleading.  On  the  old  view  he  thinks  that 
everything  necessary  for  development  has  been  brought 
from  outside.  On  the  modem  view  everything  in  Nature 
which  "becomes"  proceeds  out  of  that  which  from  the 
beginning  was  laid  down  in  her.  The  truth  lies  in  a 
combination  of  both  views,  particulariy  in  the  realisation 
that  all  organic  development  is  at  every  moment  in  most 
intimate  dependence  on  the  Environment,  which  in  its 
ultimate   sense   is  God.      Inheritance   (Heredity),  racially 
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and  individually,  physically  and  spiritually,  is  simply 
assimilated  or  "  potted  "  Environment  At  the  same  time, 
the  book  is  eminently  worthy  of  study  as  the  work  of 
one  who  realises  the  difficulties  with  which  the  modem 
intellectual  presentation  of  Christianity  is  faced,  and  who 
has  his  eyes  turned  in  the  only  direction  from  which  their 
solution  will  come.  J.  Y.  SiMPSON. 

Edinburgh. 


CHURCHES  IN  THE    MODERN  STATE,  by  John 

Neville  Figgis.    London :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    Pp. 
xiii.,  265.    4J.  6^.  netU 

Dr  J.  Neville  Figgis  is  best  known  perhaps  as  the  author 
of  that  most  delightful  book.  The  Gospel  and  Human  Needs. 
Its  freshness  and  humour,  its  deep  spiritual  insight,  and  its 
passionate  sense  of  the  wonder  and  romance  of  the  gospel  are 
irresistible.  A  like  charm  attaches  to  the  later  chapters  of 
his  Civilisation  at  the  Cross  Roads.  Its  earlier  chapters, 
unhappily,  strike  the  same  note  as  his  earlier  little  book. 
Religion  and  English  Society ^  and  are  somewhat  depressing 
by  reason  of  their  narrow  medievalism  and  pessimistic 
reading  of  the  modem  situation.  In  his  latest  volume, 
however,  Dr  Figgis  recovers  the  attitude  of  repose,  and 
though  the  passion  still  pulses  beneath  the  surface,  he  writes 
calmly  and  tolerantly  and  with  a  noble  breadth  of  view,  not 
at  all  as  a  sacramentarian  or  an  ecclesiastic,  but  as  a  historian, 
a  thinker,  and  a  citizen.  In  the  whole  region  of  things  the 
title  of  this  book  suggests,  Dr  Figgis  must  be  acknowledged 
a  master — in  the  true  historical  succession  with  Acton  and 
Creighton  and  Maitland,  to  whom,  in  an  article  printed  as 
an  appendix,  he  pays  most  fitting  tribute.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  Dr  Figgis  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  oi 
political  philosophy.  In  1896  he  published  The  Divine 
Right  of  Kings,  and  later  From  Gerson  to  Grotius  :  Studies 
in  the  History  of  Political  Thought,  1 414-1625.  His  work 
also  in  the  Cambridge  Modem  History  is  of  the  very  highest 
merit,  at  once  thorough  and  readable. 
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What  we  have  therefore  in  the  volume  before  us  is  the 
work  of  an  expert.  And  also,  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  with 
an  open  mind.  For  he  tells  us  frankly  in  his  Preface  that 
he  has  "  come  to  different  notions  about  the  juristic  nature 
of  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the  individual  from  those 
which  seemed  at  one  time  so  clear."  He  is  an  Englishman 
and  an  Anglican  who  now  believes  with  all  the  fervour  of 
a  Scot  in  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church.  Yet 
he  has  been  "  led  to  his  present  views  not  by  the  desire  to 
defend  Church  rights,  but  by  long  brooding  over  the  Austin- 
ian  doctrine  and  the  perception  forced  on  him  at  last  through 
Maitland  and  Gierke,  that  it  is  either  fallacious  or  so 
profoundly  inadequate  as  to  have  no  more  than  a  verbal 
justification."  And  here  is  the  value  of  his  book,  especially 
to  Scottish  Presbyterians,  engaged  as  they  are  to-day  in 
thinking  out  afresh  the  relations  of  Church  and  State. 
Dr  Figgis  delivers  the  whole  question  into  a  wider  atmos- 
phere. He  shifts  the  debate  from  the  narrow  lists  of 
ecclesiastical  strife  to  the  broader  field  of  social  life  and 
health.  He  is  willing  to  put  Churches  on  the  same  level 
within  the  State  as  clubs,  colleges,  trades  unions,  and  other 
societies  and  unions,  and  then,  turning  about,  claims  that,  on 
a  right  theory  of  the  State  and  for  its  true  welfare,  all  such 
societies  must  be  recognised  as  possessing  an  inherent  life 
of  their  own  and  a  living  power  of  self-development. 

'*  The  problem  is  one  which  is  concerned  not  with  ecclesiastical  pre- 
tensions so  much  as  with  the  nature  of  human  life  in  society"  (p.  ix.). 

"  The  real  problem  is  the  relation  of  smaller  communities  to  that 
tommunitas  comtnunitatum  we  call  the  State,  and  whether  they  have  an 
existence  of  their  own  or  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the  sovereign  "  (p.  8). 

'*  More  and  more  is  it  evident  that  the  real  question  of  freedom  in  our 
day  is  the  freedom  of  smaller  unions  to  live  within  the  whole  "  (p.  52). 

It  is  not  the  Churches  only  that  claim  freedom.  Other 
societies — trades  unions,  for  instance — claim  it  too.  And 
therefore,  in  fighting  their  own  battle,  the  Churches  are  fight- 
ing that  of  the  smaller  unions  also,  and  working  for  a 
healthy  national  life  and  true  social  liberty. 

How  English  lawyers  regard  any  claim  to  independent 
life  on  the  part  of  a  Church  came  out  very  plainly  in  the 
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Scottish  Church  case.  As  Dr  Figgis  says,  they  were  seem- 
ingly unable  to  conceive  the  very  notion  of  a  Church,  and 
would  consider  no  more  than  the  terms  of  a  trust  The 
legal  mind  refuses  to  recognise  in  a  Church  any  real  rights 
of  life  or  development.  This  antipathy,  which  is  not  merely 
English  but  European,  is  something  more  than  an  anti- 
clerical prejudice.  As  Dr  Figgis  shows  in  his  second 
chapter  and  also  in  his  first  appendix,  it  has  its  roots  far 
back  in  history,  and  springs  from  a  conception  of  the  State 
as  sovereign  which  arose  in  the  small  city-state  of  Greece, 
was  taken  over  and  developed  by  Rome,  is  inherent  in  the 
Canon  and  Civil  Law,  and  comes  to  us  from  Machiavelli 
through  Hobbes  and  Bodin,  receiving  classical  expression  in 
John  Austin.  According  to  this  conception,  the  State  is 
absolute,  and  there  are  no  rights  except  the  right  of  the  State. 
Against  the  State  there  are  no  rights.  Corporate  societies 
within  the  State  have  no  real  life  of  their  own,  but  only  such 
rights  as  the  State  may  be  pleased  to  concede  to  them.  In 
other  words,  there  are  but  two  social  entites — the  State  and 
the  individual.  Ancient,  however,  as  this  view  is,  and  strongly 
entrenched,  it  must  be  repudiated  as  entirely  false.  Guided 
by  Gierke  and  Maitland,  we  begin  to  see  that  it  does  not  fit 
the  facts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  smaller  unions  within 
the  State — family,  college,  guild,  Church — are  not  created 
by  the  State.  They  spring  from  the  associative  instincts  of 
mankind.  They  have  a  life  not  derived  but  original.  More- 
over, in  these,  unions  and  in  these  alone  are  individuals 
found,  and  only  as  members  of  these  do  they  come  to  them- 
selves. In  our  modem  world  it  is  in  these  rather  than  in 
the  State  that  men  find  their  life  and  are  shaped  and  moulded 
to  personality  and  character.  And  if  they  have  such  life  and 
influence,  they  cannot  be  denied  real  existence  and  power. 

But,  the  lawyers  will  say,  how  unsafe  it  would  be  to 
permit  freedom  to  any  society,  and  especially  to  a  Church ! 
Look  at  the  Ultramontanism  of  the  Papacy,  at  the  way  in 
which  Knox  and  other  ministers  sought  to  domineer  over 
the  State  in  Scotland,  and  the  Puritans  in  England  !  For 
all  such  arguments  Dr  Figgis  is  more  than  ready.  Abso- 
lutism in  the  Church  is  as  false  as  absolutism  in  the  State, 
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and  it  is  even  more  harmful.  The  Church,  he  insists,  makes 
no  claim  to  dominate  the  State.  It  does  not  claim  to  be 
outside  the  law  or  to  control  politics.  Like  other  societies 
within  the  State,  it  is  subject  to  government  regulation  and 
control,  may  be  compelled  to  pay  its  debts,  and  in  all  matters 
of  property  and  contract  must  submit  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
All  it  asks  is  freedom  within  the  limits  of  civil  society, 
freedom  within  itself  for  its  own  laws  and  ideals,  and  for  its 
own  development  It  asks,  for  instance,  to  be  left  free  to 
insist  on  what  it  holds  to  be  the  Christian  law  of  marriage 
for  its  own  communicants  and  to  enforce  its  own  discipline ; 
but  it  has  no  right  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  State  in 
regard  to  the  whole  mass  of  citizens.  As  it  claims  liberty 
for  itself,  it  may  not  deny  it  to  others.  Nor  will  the  State 
itself  suffer  by  permitting  such  liberty.  A  wise  State  will 
allow  full  play  to  all  forms  of  associative  instinct.  It  is 
wiser  in  the  long  run  to  treat  all  societies  and  Churches  as 
real  living  persons,  which  they  are,  rather  than  as  dead 
bodies,  which  they  are  not. 

There  are  those  who  will  dissent  hotly  from  Dr  Figgis. 
The  editor  of  the  Spectator,  for  example,  will  complain  that 
he  reduces  the  Church  of  England  to  a  sect.  But  there  are 
many  in  Scotland  at  least  who  will  thank  him  heartily  for 
a  defence  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  which 
is  at  once  broad  and  thorough,  fresh  and  final. 

Elgin.  John  Lendrum. 


RELIGION  IN  AMERIKA.  Beitrdge  zu  ihrem  Verstdnd- 
nis.  Von  Lie.  Karl  Bomhausen^  Privatdosent  an  der 
Universitdt  Marburg,  Giessen:  Alfred  Topelmann^ 
1 9 14.    %vo.    Pp.  ix.,  107.    M.  2.50 

This  little  book  is  an  interesting  sign  of  the  times.  In 
the  year  191 1,  Licentiate  Karl  Bomhausen,  a  Privatdozent 
of  the  University  of  Marburg,  visited  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  religious  situation,  and  especi- 
ally the  state  of  theological  scholarship  in  American  semi- 
naries  and  universities.  The  result  of  this  journey,  which 
was  undertaken  with  the  approval  of  the  German  Govern- 
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ment,  was  the  establishment  in  the  University  of  Marburg 
of  a  library  of  American  theological  literature.  The  book 
in  question  is  designed  to  call  attention  to  the  foundation 
of  this  library,  and  incidentally  to  foster  a  more  intelligent 
interest  on  the  part  of  Germans  in  the  religious  and  theo- 
logical situation  in  the  United  States.  The  book  consists 
of  two  parts :  first,  the  report  of  the  impressions  received 
by  the  author  during  his  journey,  and  secondly,  a  collection 
of  essays  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  spoken  of  Herr  Bornhausen's  book  as  a  sign  of 
the  times,  for,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  more  than  two 
generations  American  theological  students  have  been  visiting 
Germany  and  familiarising  themselves  with  the  religious 
conditions  in  that  country,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
has  been  little  evidence  of  a  corresponding  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  in  religious  conditions  in  America. 
One  searches  the  indices  of  German  books  in  vain  for  the 
titles  of  English  and  American  works  on  the  topic  under 
discussion,  and  the  dearth  of  English  literature  in  German 
libraries  has  driven  many  a  visiting  student  to  despair.  It 
is  encouraging,  therefore,  to  learn  that  this  long  period  of 
indiflference  is  over,  and  that  a  beginning  at  least  has  been 
made  of  a  study  which,  if  followed  with  intelligence  and 
wisdom,  cannot  but  lead  to  fruitful  results. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  brief  compass  of  this  review  to 
traverse  the  ground  covered  by  Herr  Bomhausen,  but  some 
of  his  impressions  may^be  briefly  noted.  Three  subjects 
engage  his  special  attention  :  first,  the  state  of  theological 
scholarship  in  America ;  secondly,  the  ecclesiastical  situa- 
tion ;  and  thirdly,  the  religious  life  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  first,  the  author's  impression  is  one  of  dis- 
appointment. He  finds  little  that  Germans  can  learn  from 
Americans.  This  is  notably  true  in  the  sphere  of  systematic 
theology,  to  which  Herr  Bomhausen  apparently  devoted 
his  chief  attention.  The  reason  for  this  he  finds  in  part  in 
the  conservatism  of  the  American  Church,  in  part  in  a 
certain  lack  of  historical  perspective,  which  leads  those 
who  have  broken  with  the  older  views  to  ignore  their  own 
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spiritual  antecedents  and  strike  out  on  new  ground  for 
themselves.  This  lack  of  the  historic  sense  appears  to  him 
the  chief  fault  of  American  theological  scholarship  (p.  lo), 
showing  itself  not  only  in  systematic  theology,  but  also  in 
the  allied  departments  of  the  philosophy  and  the  psycholc^^y 
of  religion.  In  the  latter  field,  to  be  sure»  he  finds  that 
much  has  been  done  by  American  scholars  which  is  worth 
the  attention  of  Germans,  although  he  has  little  sympathy 
with  the  questionnaire  method  which  has  hitherto  been  so 
much  in  vogue  among  our  psychologists  (p.  15). 

Most  interesting  is  his  report  of  the  ecclesiastical  situa- 
tion. Here  he  finds  only  what  is  encouraging.  The 
impression  so  common  in  Germany,  that  the  lack  of  State 
control  of  religion  must  lead  to  ineffectiveness  and  waste 
appears  to  him  wholly  without  foundation.  So  far  from 
discovering  the  ecclesiastical  anarchy  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  expect,  he  finds  on  the  contrary  that  "  in  the  great 
Protestant  denominations  of  America,  the  life  of  the  Church 
is  carried  on  in  so  orderly  a  manner,  and  with  such  personal 
participation  of  the  members,  that  it  is  already  possible  to 
speak  of  the  realisation  of  a  true  Church  of  the  people  " 
(p.  17).  He  notes  with  sympathy  tendencies  toward  a 
more  orderly  and  dignified  service,  toward  greater  unity 
and  more  effective  co-operation  between  the  different 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  toward  an  ever  deeper  interest  in 
social  service  and  in  practical  helpfulness.  In  general,  he 
finds  that  the  trend  is  toward  a  type  of  Church  in  which 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  is  being  modified  in 
the  direction  of  Congregationalism,  while  at  the  same  time 
elements  of  the  liturgical  tradition  of  Episcopacy  are  being 
taken  up  into  the  form  of  service  (p.  17).  He  thinks  it 
entirely  likely  that  the  union  ideal  which  was  implicit  in 
Protestantism  from  the  beginning  may  find  its  first  realisa- 
tion in  America  (p.  18). 

Of  greatest  interest  to  Herr  Bornhausen  is  the  religious 
life  of  the  people  as  it  expresses  itself,  not  only  within  the 
organised  Church  but  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  Our 
author  was  immensely  impressed  with  the  extent  of  volun- 
tary student  activities,  such  as  the  Collie  Young  Men's 
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Christian  Associations  and  the  Student  Movement.  He 
notes  the  strong  hold  of  the  missionary  enterprise  upon  the 
time  and  services  of  the  best  of  our  young  men  and  young 
women.  Worth  quoting  in  full  is  the  following  sentence : 
"  That  the  American  people  with  all  their  naivete  and  lack 
of  intellectual  clarity  should  have  been  clear-sighted  enough 
to  perceive  the  stupendous  importance  of  Christianity  for 
the  political  aggrandisement  of  a  modem  State,  and  should 
have  undertaken  without  reserve  the  tasks  which  such  an 
enterprise  involves, — this  fact,  more  than  all  their  achieve- 
ments in  commerce  and  in  invention,  stamps  them  in  my 
eyes  as  the  people  and  as  the  State  of  the  future" 
(p.  26). 

Many  other  things  the  English  reader  will  find  of  interest 
in  Herr  Bornhausen's  book.  He  writes  of  the  social 
question  in  America,  of  the  activity  of  laymen  in  the 
Churches,  of  the  place  of  the  peace  movement  in  the  life  of 
the  people,  of  the  generosity  with  which  benevolent  and 
religious  enterprises  are  supported.  But  more  important 
than  any  specific  thing  which  he  says,  is  the  fact  that  a 
German  university  teacher  should  have  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  undertake  a  serious  study  of  the  religious  life, 
institutions,  and  ideals  of  the  great  country  into  which  so 
much  of  the  best  blood  and  energy  of  his  own  people  have 
been  pouring  in  a  steady  stream  for  so  many  years. 

Union  Seminary,  New  York.  W.  ADAMS  Brown. 


ZUKUNFT  UND  HOFFNUNG,  von  Dr  W.  Hadorn, 
Professor  u.  Pfarrer  in  Bern.  (Beitrdge  zur  Forderung 
christlicher  Theologie,  achtzehnter  Jakrgang,  i.  Heft) 
Gutersloh:  G.  Bertelsmann^  1914.     Pp.  147.     3  M. 

This  new  number  of  the  well-known  Beitrdge  is  a  sketch 
of  Christian  eschatology  by  a  writer  who  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  combining  pastoral  and  academic  duty,  and 
may  be  supposed  on  that  account  to  be  in  close  touch  with 
actual  religious  feeling.  Its  aim  is  largely  practical.  It 
leaves  on  one  side  many  problems  of  histoiy  or  philosophy 
which   have   filled   a   central   place   in   recent  discussion. 
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There  is  very  little  polemic,  and  few  references  occur  to 
technical  books.  But  the  volume  will  undoubtedly  find 
readers  among  the  working  clergy  as  well  as  among  laymen 
interested  in  good  theology.  Its  popularity  will  be  aided 
by  its  clear  and  pleasant  style.  So  many  theological  books 
by  fellow-countrymen  of  the  author  are  now  being  written 
in  simple  and  nervous  language  that  we  shall  have  to  stop 
thinking  of  Germany  as  the  home  of  invertebrate  prose. 
Dr  Hadom  owns  in  his  preface  that  his  attitude  to  questions 
of  eschatology  has  of  late  undergone  some  modification. 
He  used  to  think  it  wiser  to  make  one's  affirmations 
on  the  subject  as  few  as  possible,  and  as  general  in  tone ; 
but  he  has  seen  cause  to  believe  that  we  cannot  thus  con- 
tinue to  put  off  the  anxious  human  heart,  asking  its  wistful 
and  pathetic  questions  as  to  the  future,  with  a  perpetual 
non  liquet.  Intenser  study  of  the  Bible  has  revealed  to  him 
a  richness  of  suggestion  which  he  had  not  before  observed. 
And  he  now  comes  forward  to  tell  others  what  he  has 
found. 

If  his  book  has  a  fault  it  does  not  lie  primarily  in  an 
excess  of  unedifying  detail ;  for  in  general  its  choice  of 
themes  is  most  admirable,  differing  indeed  in  few  respects 
from  that  of  other  good  treatises.  As  we  look  through  his 
Table  of  Contents,  there  is  scarcely  one  superfluous  topic 
But  I  confess  to  doubts  as  to  the  tendency  on  Dr  Hadom's 
part  to  answer  the  questions  before  him  by  constructing 
upon  each  a  mosaic  of  Scripture  passages.  He  describes 
his  own  work  as  an  attempt  to  give  "  a  synthesis,  in  a  unified 
picture,  of  all  those  New  Testament  declarations  which  are 
of  importance  for  the  Christian  hope."  Here,  no  doubt,  the 
the  words  "  of  importance  "  provide  a  loophole ;  but  there 
are  sections — those,  for  example,  on  the  Antichrist  and  the 
foretokens  of  the  End — which  are  too  much  filled  with 
passages  in  proof  of  something  in  which  the  Christian  mind 
refuses  any  longer  to  be  interested.  At  other  points,  it  is 
true,  Hadom  is  quite  ready  to  discriminate,  within  New 
Testament  teaching,  between  what  is  traditional  or  part 
simply  of  the  mise  en  schie^  and  what  appeals  for  and  evokes 
faith.     Still,  his  use  of  the  principle  that  a  doctrine,  to  be 
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authentically  Christian,  must  gain  the  free  assent  of  the  soul 
redeemed  by  Christ,  is  less  confident  and  unwavering  than 
could  be  desired.  In  this  respect  it  compares  unfavourably 
with  recent  works  by  Metzger  and  Adams  Brown. 

With  this  reservation,  the  book  is  to  be  recommended 
heartily.  Its  temper  is  irenic  and  deeply  spiritual,  and  it 
treats  great  subjects  with  an  interest,  and  at  times  a  passion, 
that  is  altogether  worthy.  After  an  introduction  on 
principles,  it  expounds  the  Christian  hope  as  bearing  on 
the  life  of  the  individual,  of  society,  and  of  creation  at 
large.  No  pedantic  effort  is  made  to  keep  these  separate 
when  they  are  really  not  so.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
part  of  the  exposition  is  that  in  which  Hadom  goes  out  to 
meet  the  aspirations  of  the  social  reformer.  He  claims,  I 
think  with  truth,  that  the  New  Testament  holds  forth  to 
faith  a  prospect  which  justifies  radiant  and  glorious  hopes 
for  humanity,  and  that  Jesus'  conception  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  is  constitutive  for  the  Christian  religion,  includes  the 
abolition  of  pain,  want,  and  death  as  truly  as  the  absence  of 
sin  itself.  But  he  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  depicting  that 
Kingdom  as  an  earthly  thing.  Nothing  except  a  very 
limited  faith,  interpreted  by  a  confused  mind,  eould  be 
satisfied  with  a  purely  mundane  future.  Such  a  future, 
in  any  case,  could  be  enjoyed  only  by  a  generation  in- 
definitely remote.  Science,  moreover,  clearly  predicts  the 
destruction  of  the  planet,  and  the  hypothetical  addition  of  a 
few  millenniums  to  its  story  does  not  affect  this  cardinal 
fact  in  the  very  least.  The  discussions  of  immortality,  of 
judgment  and  its  issues,  and  of  the  religious  sense  to  be 
attached  to  the  idea  of  a  Parousia,  if  not  precisely  upon  the 
same  level  of  modernity,  are  fresh  and  living  expressions  of 
spiritual  insight.  H.  R.  MACKINTOSH. 

Edinburgh, 
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THE  CANTICLES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
EASTERN  AND  WESTERN,  IN  EARLY  AND 
MEDI-ffiVAL  TIMES,  by  James  Meams,  M.A,,  Vicar 
of  Rushden,  Buntingford,  Cambridge:  at  the  University 
Press  J  1 9 14.    6j.  nett. 

Another  volume  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Meams,  and  we  have 
nothing  but  the  heartiest  welcome  for  work  of  this  kind.  It 
is  just  the  kind  of  work  which,  while  it  carries  nothing 
ostentatious  with  it,  is  yet  of  permanent  value,  and  will  be 
appreciated  most  by  those  who  know  something  of  the  need 
there  is  for  it,  and  of  the  patient  research  and  close,  diligent 
study  which  have  gone  to  make  the  appearance  of  the  book 
possible. 

This  volume,  like  its  predecessor,  appeals  chiefly — should 
it  not  be  said  exclusively  ? — ^to  hymnologists  and  Hturgiolo- 
gists,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  all  the  Churches,  and 
whose  number  is  increasing  rapidly  as  the  need  for  increased 
attention  to  the  devotional  services  of  the  sanctuary  reveals 
itself. 

The  Canticles,  which  include  the  Psalms  and  other  Biblical 
praise  material,  aflbrd  a  subject  of  study  in  themselves,  and 
in  their  ecclesiastical  usage  down  through  the  centuries,  for 
which  we  have  few  helps.  We  cannot  all  go  to  the  sources 
whence  Mr  Mearns  has  procured  his  information,  and  we 
are  grateful  to  him  for  having  done  that  part  of  the  work 
for  us  so  well. 

There  is  a  widespread  and  false  idea  abroad  that  loyalty 
to  Biblical  praise  had  its  rise  in  Reformation  times,  whereas 
the  truth  is  that  the  Canticles  of  the  Scriptures  could  not 
have  been  regarded  more  jealously  than  in  the  early  and 
mediaeval  Church,  both  in  East  and  West ;  and  when  hymns 
came  into  use,  particularly  in  the  Greek  Church,  they  were 
to  a  considerable  extent  modelled  after  the  pattern  of  certain 
Scripture  odes,  the  material  of  which  was  largely  employed  ; 
and  when  the  noble  system  of  Canons  was  elaborated,  the 
nine  scriptural  odes,  which  still  rule  the  praise  of  the 
Greek  Church,  gave  the  keynote  to  the  troparia  which 
make  up  the  nine  odes  of  each  Canon. 
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It  might  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection  that 
at  no  time  did  the  Psalms  and  Canticles  of  Scripture  fall 
into  such  a  subordinate  place  in  the  worship  of  the  Church 
as  they  have  done  in  Scotland  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  First  of  all  we  had  them  crushed  into  rhymed 
metrical  form,  seldom  beautiful,  in  some  cases  passable 
enough,  but,  for  the  most  part,  grotesque  to  a  degree  ; 
and  now  in  these  later  days  they  are  being  abandoned 
altogether,  and  their  place  taken  up  by  modern  composi- 
tions which  in  many  cases  are  unworthy  of  the  prominence 
given  to  them  in  the  praise  of  the  Church.  We  must  go 
back  to  the  use  of  the  Scripture  models,  and  to  the  material 
of  the  early  Church  which  so  closely  resembles  them,  and  to 
its  practice,  and  the  sooner  a  start  is  made  in  that  direc* 
tion  the  better  will  it  be  for  our  worship. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  Canticles  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Eastern  and  Western,  and  in  some  particulars  per- 
forms a  service  similar  to  that  of  the  author's  previous 
volume,  Early  Latin  Hymnaries.  Many  things  about  them 
he  does  not  tell  us,  e,g,  the  ancient  manner  in  which  they 
were  said  or  sung,  but  articles  have  been  written  by  other 
authorities  which  give  us  such  and  similar  details.  Mr 
Meams  deals  with  the  Canticles  themselves,  the  variations 
and  peculiarities  of  the  text ;  their  place  in  the  offices  of 
the  Church,  and  the  MSS.  in  which  the  information  is 
preserved.  This  must  make  it  apparent  how  valuable  the 
volume  must  be  as  a  work  of  reference  to  students  of  the 
subject. 

The  extent  of  the  work  can  be  measured  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  comprehends  the  practice  of  the  Greek 
and  Oriental  Churches  in  all  their  divisions,  and  of  the  great 
Roman  Church,  and  from  its  character  as  an  index  much 
information  of  an  interesting  and  useful  kind  can  be  secured 
as  to  what  Canticles  were  in  use  in  certain  places  and  at 
certain  times  ;  how  they  were  employed  ;  on  what  occasions  ; 
how  they  were  varied,  and  much  more. 

Mr  Meams'  book  comes  at  an  opportune  time,  when 
attention  is  being  so  fully  drawn  to  the  subject  of  Church 
worship,  and  when  so  much  is  being  done  by  earnest  and 
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capable  men  to  approximate  our  practice  to  the  best  models 
and  those  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  Christian 
experience.  JOHN  Brownlie. 

Portpatrick. 


JESUS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND 
AFTER,  by  Dr  H.  Weinel  and  A.  G.  Widgery.  Demy 
Svo.  Pp.  X., 458.  Edinburgh*,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  los.  6d 
nett. 

This  book  is  a  free — sometimes  a  very  free — translation  of 
Weinel's  Jesus  im  19.  Jahrhunderty  with  additions  and 
interpolations  by  A.  G.  Widgery.  The  additions  comprise 
an  introduction,  and  an  account  of  English  and  French 
thought  upon  the  different  topics  which  form  the  subject  of 
the  various  chapters.  Curiously  enough  the  only  English 
writer  with  whom  Weinel  deals  is  Oscar  Wilde ! — though 
there  are  brief  references  to  Buckle,  Darwin,  Kingsley,  and 
Spencer. 

The  new  material  is  interspersed  throughout  the  book  at 
the  points  which  seem  to  the  English  editor  most  appro- 
priate, and  sometimes  this  method  produces  a  patchwork 
effect.  On  p.  71,  for  instance,  there  is  a  paragraph 
beginning,  "  However  from  the  fascinating  view  represented 
in  the  passage  from  Faust "  ;  but  the  quotation  in  question 
occurs  on  p.  59,  and  the  reader  will  probably  have  forgotten 
all  about  it  long  before  p.  7 1  is  reached.  In  the  original, 
of  course,  the  two  paragraphs  stand  in  juxtaposition,  the 
intervening  pages  being  additional  material  introduced  by 
Widgery. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  describe  the  place  held  by 
Jesus  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
"  Who  do  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  after 
say  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was?"  (p.  31).  But  over  and  above 
its  historical  interest,  the  book  displays  a  serious  religious 
purpose  as  well.  On  p.  393  the  writers  say  (and  here  the 
words  are  Weinel's  own),  "  This  book  has  been  written  with 
the  desire  to  help  men  .  .  .  and  to  lead  them  to  Jesus  as 
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he  \sic\  who  can  give  us  the  best  answer  to  the  ultimate 
difficulties  of  our  life." 

One  thing  strikes  us  very  forcibly  in  the  historical  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  The  book  professes  to  answer  the 
question,  What  did  the  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  think  about  Jesus?  and  yet  it  practically 
ignores  altogether  the  constructive  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  great  theologians  of  the  period.  This  is 
specially  apparent  in  the  sections  which  deal  with  English 
thought.  Orthodoxy  deprives  a  man  of  any  right  to  be 
regarded  as  an  influence  on  the  thought  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  more  heterodox  his  views,  the  bigger  the 
space  allotted  to  him  as  a  rule. 

Martineau,  for  instance,  occupies  an  important  place,  but 
there  is  no  reference  to  Fairbaim  or  Edward  Caird.  The 
position  taken  up  by  Ecce  Homo  is  described  at  length, 
but  no  allusion  is  made  to  Geikie,  or  Edersheim,  or  Farrar. 
Jowett  of  Balliol  is  quoted,  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
Liddon,  or  Dale,  or  Forsyth.  Percy  Gardner  is  discussed 
at  some  length,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  names  of 
Westcott,  or  Lightfoot,  or  Bruce,  or  Denney.  English 
philosophy  receives  the  scantiest  recognition,  and  as  far  as 
this  book  is  concerned  Professor  T.  H.  Green  might  never 
have  existed.  And  even  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
lines  which  the  book  has  followed,  there  are  still  glaring 
omissions.  Surely  To3mbee  deserves  a  place  by  the  side 
of  Kingsley  and  Maurice.  Can  any  history  of  Christian 
thought  in  the  nineteenth  century  be  regarded  as  adequate 
which  contains  no  reference  to  such  epoch-making  books 
as  Essays  and  Reviews  and  Supernatural  Religion  ?  If 
several  pages  in  a  chapter  on  Pessimism  can  be  spared  for 
an  account  of  Browning's  Optimism,  ought  there  not  to 
have  been  some  description  bf  the  conception  of  Christ  in 
the  poems  of  Tennyson  ? 

We  admit  that  Mr  Widgery  essayed  a  most  difficult 
task  when  he  undertook  to  edit  Weinel  for  English  readers, 
and  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  much  of  his  work  is 
excellent,  but  his  choice  of  material  has  at  times  un- 
fortunately been  one-sided  and  haphazard. 

H 
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We  turn  now  to  the  soul  of  the  book — the  part  written 
by  Weinel.  There  is  no  question  as  to  its  strength  and 
power.  The  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  it  in 
Germany,  and  the  wide  circulation  which  it  has  secured, 
are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  its  importance  and  value.  We 
are  glad  to  have  it  in  an  English  dress,  though  perhaps  it 
is  an  open  question  whether  it  would  not  have  been  even 
more  welcome  in  an  undiluted  form.  For  reasons  which 
we  have  already  suggested,  the  title  is  rather  a  misnomer, 
as  it  does  not  sufficiently  indicate  the  purpose  and  aim  of 
the  book.  The  real  title  would  be,  "  The  discovery  of  the 
Historical  Jesus  and  His  influence  on  philosophical  and 
social  movements  in  the  nineteenth  century." 

After  an  introductory  chapter,  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  condition  of  thought  and  criticism  at  the  close  of  the 
•eighteenth  century,  Weinel  sketches  in  brief  outline  the 
history  of  scientific  research  on  the  life  of  Jesus.  The 
position  of  Strauss  and  Bruno  Bauer  is  described  at  con- 
siderable length,  but  only  a  brief  summary  is  given  of  the 
work  of  more  recent  scholars.  The  critical  risunU  is 
brought  up  to  date  in  the  last  chapter  on  "  Jesus  in  the 
New  Century."  Weinel's  own  conclusion  is  that  "The 
research  of  recent  years  seems  to  leave  us  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  sketch  with  remarkable  clearness  a  picture  of 
Jesus  but  not  to  write  a  history  of  His  life"  (111-112), 
and  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  Jesus,  and  more  par- 
ticularly his  account  of  His  teaching,  which  occupy  thirty 
pages,  constitute  one  of  the  valuable  parts  of  the  book. 
There  is  much  in  this  section  which  will  challenge  criticism, 
especially  when  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Did  Jesus  hold 
that  He  was  more  than  man  ?  "  Weinel  replies,  "  We  believe 
it  to  be  a  scientific  duty  to  confess  that  to-day  we  cannot 
answer  the  question  with  certainty "  (p,  139),  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  may  be  thankful  that  in  Weinel's  judgment 
modern  criticism  leaves  us  with  so  much  that  is  positive 
and  certain. 

The  next  section  of  the  book  describes  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  depict  Jesus  as  a  great  Reformer. 
The  chapter  contains  a  brilliant  characterisation  of  Renan's 
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^if^  9f  Jesus,  and  wedged  in  between  this  and  Strauss' 
New  Life  of  Jesus  is  an  account  of  the  views  of  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Tom  Hughes.  Schenkel,  Hase,  Ecce  HatnOy 
Kingsley,  the  two  Newmans,  to  say  nothing  of  Channing  and 
Theodore  Parker,  also  figure  as  representatives  of  this  view. 
In  a  few  trenchant  and  illuminating  pages  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter  Weinel  dismisses  this  theory  as  inadequate,  and 
says  that  no  categories  except  those  of  prophet  and  saint 
can  fittingly  describe  Jesus.  The  section  on  "  Jesus  in  the 
light  of  the  social  question  "  is  an  admirable  discussion  of 
the  influence  which  the  teaching  of  Jesus  has  exerted  upon 
social  reform  during  the  century.  Lamennais  and  Richard 
Wagner  are  Weinel's  two  chief  heroes,  and  his  treatment  of 
their  position  and  influence  is  fresh  and  invigorating.  The 
positive  statement  at  the  end  of  the  historical  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  full  of  force  and  interest.  Weinel  does  not 
mince  his  words.  With  refreshing  freedom  he  declares  that 
the  three  chief  obstacles  which  always  confront  the  true 
prophet  are  "  sin,  gold,  and  superficial  piety,"  and  he  adds, 
**  In  its  new  form,  that  of  Capitalism,  Mammon  is  much 
more  murderous  than  in  its  old  mask  of  avarice  and  mere 
accumulation"  (p.  274).  The  next  conception  which  is 
handled  is  that  which  regards  Jesus  as  "  the  preacher  of  a 
Buddhistic  self-redemption/'  Schopenhauer  and  R.  Wagner 
are  taken  as  the  leading  exponents  of  the  view,  and 
Nietzsche  is  introduced  as  its  chief  antagonist.  The 
comparison  between  Christ  and  Buddha,  which  is  drawn  by 
Weinel  at  considerable  length  in  his  admirable  summary  of 
the  discussion,  is  a  most  helpful  and  masterly  treatment  of 
the  subject 

The  climax  of  the  book  is  reached  in  chapter  vi., 
and  it  reveals  Weinel  at  his  best.  Whether  we  are 
satisfied  with  the  argument  or  not,  there  is  no  denying  the 
power  of  the  appeal.  The  professor  is  almost  lost  in 
the  prophet  and  the  preacher  In  brief,  telling  words  the 
story  is  unfolded  of  the  the  way  in  which  the  modem 
world  has  lost  ite  faith.  "Many  people  feel  that  all  is 
destroyed  and  that  they  stand  on  a  field  of  ruins."  "  Can 
Jesus  help  us  in  this  situation  ?" — this,  according  to  Weinel, 
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is  the  supreme  test  The  modem  world  has  lost  its  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  life.  Can  Christ  supply  an  answer  to 
'*the  search  for  an  eternal  worth  in  life — ^the  search  that 
cannot  be  questioned  by  science  or  art,  social  work  or 
culture?"  (p.  344).  Weinel's  reply  of  course  is  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  glowing  words  in  which  he  shows  us 
how  Jesus  solves  the  problem  of  life  are  the  most  effective 
pages  in  the  book.  Unfortunately  they  are  the  pages  to 
which  Widgery  has  done  least  justice,  and  we  miss  the 
warmth  and  fervour  of  the  original  in  the  English  translation. 
There  are  some  instances,  too,  of  misinterpretation.  Let 
us  take  as  an  illustration  the  opening  sentences  of  Widgery's 
translation  of  this  section  (p.  393).  "With  that  we  might 
conclude.  No  one  can  be  argued  into  faith  :  he  who  manifests 
it  is  a  spiritual  acrobat."  We  may  pass  over  the  opening 
clause,  which  has  no  equivalent  in  the  original — at  least  not 
in  my  edition  of  Weinel — with  the  remark  that  this  is  just 
the  very  place  where  the  book  could  not  stop  unless  it  wished 
to  finish  upon  a  negative  note.  The  second  clause  is 
absolute  nonsense.  To  say  that  a  man  who  manifests 
faith  is  a  spiritual  acrobat  is  absurd.  The  German  runs, 
'^  und  wer  sick  zu  ihm  zwingt  ist  etn  akrobat  der  Seele*' 
which  obviously  means,  "  he  who  forces  himself  into  faith  is 
a  spiritual  acrobat " — a  very  different  thing.  So  flagrant  a 
blunder  as  this  (and  unfortunately  it  does  not  stand  alone) 
is  a  literary  crime  and  shakes  our  confidence  in  Widgery's 
power  of  interpretation.  It  induces  the  feeling  that  we  can 
never  be  sure  that  his  rendering  accurately  represents 
Weinel,  unless  we  verify  the  passage  in  the  original  sermon, 
and  this  surely  is  a  fatal  blemish  in  what  otherwise  might 
have  been  a  most  useful  book. 

Our  judgment  of  the  book  as  a  whole  will  lai^ely  depend 
upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  examine  it.  If  we 
r^ard  it  in  the  light  of  a  final  statement  of  Christianity,  it 
leaves  us  cold  and  unsatisfied.  It  rarely  rises  above  a 
humanitarian  conception  of  Christ — ^in  fact,  at  times  it  seems 
to  doubt  whether  anything  more  is  possible.  In  the  preface 
(but  this,  of  course,  is  Widgery's)  some  doubt  is  even  thrown 
upon  the  finality  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.     "  The  truth  he 
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reveals  may  indeed  be  final  for  religion.  The  influence  he 
exerts  m^^  never  be  surpassed."  If  on  the  other  hand  we 
r^;ard  the  book  as  a  first  appeal  to  those  whose  religion 
has  been  shattered  by  modern  science  and  philosophy,  as 
an  attempt  to  get  men  to  climb  on  to  the  first  rung  of  the 
ladder  of  faith,  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  strength  and 
value.  We  may  welcome  it  as  useful  Apologetic,  though 
we  are  bound  to  complain  of  its  inadequate  theology. 

London,  HERBERT   T.    ANDREWS. 


DIE    METAPHYSIK    DES    CHRISTENTUMS,    von 

August  Domerj  Professor  an  der  Universitdt  Konigsberg. 
Stuttgart:   W.  Spemann,  191 3.    /*/.  vii.,  665.    M.  12.60. 

Prof.  Dorner  of  Konigsberg  is  well  known  as  a  philo- 
sophical theologian.  His  first  work — Das  menschliche 
Erkennen — was  published  in  1887,  and  since  then,  in 
addition  to  smaller  works,  he  has  produced  volumes  on 
Ethics  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion*  A  comparison  of 
the  present  bulky  volume  with  the  book  of  1887  shows 
that  the  philosophical  standpoint  is  substantially  the  same. 
Domer's  sympathies  are  with  speculative  idealism,  and  he 
has  seen  the  rise  and  ebb  of  the  Ritschlian  movement 
without  being  influenced  by  it  His  place  in  the  philo- 
sophical succession  is  after  Biedermann  and  Pfleiderer ;  but, 
though  influenced  by  Hegel,  he  has  in  some  respects  closer 
aflinities  with  Schelling.  As  we  should  expect  then,  Dorner 
is  very  much  in  earnest  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  function 
of  speculative  thinking  to  criticise  historic  forms  of  religious 
doctrine  and  raise  them  to  a  rational  or  philosophic  form. 
In  all  his  writings  he  shows  gifts  of  statement  and  exposi- 
tion,  and  the  reader  is  seldom  if  ever  irritated  and  perplexed 
by  those  huge  and  involved  sentences  which  make  the 
reading  of  some  German  books  a  toil  rather  than  a  pleasure. 
The  author,  however,  might  have  provided  his  readers  in 
this  instance  with  an  Index. 

Dorner  treats  his  subject  under  two  headings :  ^  The 
Metaphysics  of  Christianity  "  and  "  The  Truth  of  Christian 
Metaphysics."     The  latter  section  only  runs  to  some  1 20 
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pages  of  the  whole.  The  first  part  begins  with  certain 
important  criticisms  and  explanations,  and  then  expounds 
at  length  "  The  Metaphysical  Basis  of  the  Principal  Christian 
Dogmas."  At  its  close  the  author  discusses  in  an  Appendix 
the  relation  of  metaphysics  to  the  practical  interests  of 
religion.  The  second  part  opens  with  a  criticism  of  Prag- 
matism and  the  "  economic  "  conception  of  truth,  and  goes 
on  to  compare  Christian  with  Philosophical  metaphysics. 
As  a  matter  of  arrangement  this  seems  faulty.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  had  the  epistemological  discussions 
which  introduce  Part  II.,  as  well  as  the  Appendix  to  Part  I., 
incorporated  in  the  Introduction  of  Part  I.  The  ground 
would  then  have  been  cleared  at  the  outset 

To  review  in  detail  a  book  so  lai^e  and  full  of  matter  is 
not  possible ;  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  few 
observations  on  salient  points. 

In  an  s^e  when  metaphysicians  themselves  are  not 
disposed  to  magnify  their  office,  Dorner  retains  the  old 
confidence  in  the  power  of  reason  to  reach  absolute  and 
universally  valid  truth.  Of  course  he  does  not  follow  the 
a  priori  method,  but,  like  Biedermann,  he  combines  deduc- 
tion with  the  inductive  treatment  of  the  matter  of  Christian 
experience.  At  the  same  time  he  firmly  defends  the  rights 
of  metaphysics  against  what  he  calls  historicism,  super- 
naturalism,  and  psychologism,  and  maintains  the  consistency 
of  speculation  with  the  practical  interests  of  religion.  In 
this  connection  the  criticisms  made  are  often  both  acute 
and  relevant.  For  example,  Dorner  brings  out  effectively 
the  difficulty  of  defining  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion 
by  a  purely  historical  method.  For  the  essence  is  not  a 
common  residuum  behind  phenomena,  nor  can  the  individual 
infallibly  detach  it  from  the  complex  whole  of  his  spiritual 
experience.  In  distinguishing  essence  from  appearance, 
Dorner  holds  we  are  thrown  back  on  a  universal  constitutive 
principle  which  is  metaphysical.  As  against  supernaturalism, 
he  contends  the  old  authoritative  basis  of  Christian  doctrine 
has  been  invalidated  by  historical  criticism.  To  those  who 
urge  the  supremacy  of  the  psychological  side  of  Christian 
experience  he  replies,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the 
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content  of  dogma  to  psychological  experience.  For  the 
basal  relation  in  Christianity — that  between  God  and  man 
— is  a  metaphysical  relation.  To  those  who  think  meta- 
physics is  a  danger  to  religion,  and  at  best  of  no  practical 
good,  Domer  has  a  ready  answer.  Historic  investigation  is 
as  much  a  danger  as  speculative  thinking,  and  reason  is  of 
value  in  bringing  to  clearness  the  content  of  faith.  The 
truth  of  Christian  faith  can  only  be  justified  by  reason, 
which  reaches  universally  valid  metaphysical  principles. 

Dorner  is  right  in  some  of  his  objections  to  the  merely 
historical  and  psychological  view  of  Christian  doctrine. 
But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  developing  a  uni- 
versally valid  Christian  Metaphysics  of  which  he  does  not 
take  account  Christian  doctrines  were  meant  to  express 
the  truths  of  Christian  experience,  and  they  were  not 
reached  by  speculative  thought ;  the  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples involved  in  them  must  be  a  matter  of  inference,  and 
different  conclusions  are  possible.  Any  attempt  to  state 
these  principles  must  be  in  terms  of  the  metaphysical 
thought  of  the  present  day.  This  appears  plainly  enough 
in  the  speculative  theory  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
world  and  man  which  Domer  finds  implicit  in  Christianity : 
it  would  not  be  intelligible  if  there  had  been  no  post- 
Kantian  philosophy,  and  its  validity  is  not  guaranteed  by 
the  doctrines  which  it  seeks  to  interpret  philosophically. 
In  other  words,  the  authority  attaching  to  these  metaphysi- 
cal ideas  can  be  no  greater  than  that  of  other  metaphysical 
speculations,  and  these  must  always  be  of  a  much  more 
tentative  and  provisional  character  than  Dorner  is  willing 
to  admit.  Indeed  I  venture  to  say  that  for  one  who,  like 
Domer,  criticises  so  freely  the  beliefs  and  doctrines  of 
historic  Christianity,  the  idea  of  a  Christian  Metaphysics  is 
not  quite  consistent.  For  Christian  doctrines,  just  like  those 
of  any  other  religion,  he  only  finds  valid  when  endorsed 
by  the  speculative  mind.  Hence  the  Metaphysics  of  Chris- 
tianity is  really  a  speculative  theory  of  religion,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  Domer's  results  are  here  identical  with 
those  of  his  Philosophy  of  Religion, 

To  give  the  reader  a  fuller  idea  of  the  trend  of  Domer's 
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thought,  I  may  refer  to  his  treatment  of  the  ideas  of  God 
and  Christ  God,  Dorner  rightly  holds,  must  be  both  im- 
manent and  transcendent.  He  supposes  that  God  brought 
the  world  into  being  by  giving  reality  to  "  potencies  "  within 
himself.  This  idea  goes  back  to  Schelling,  and  whatever 
difficulties  attach  to  it,  Dorner  can  at  least  claim  that  his 
theory  is  distinguished  from  pantheism.  God,  we  are  told, 
cannot  be  subpersonal,  though  our  relation  to  him  cannot 
be  truly  represented  by  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  human 
persons  to  one  another.  This  may  be  granted  ;  yet  in  his 
anxiety  to  maintain  the  absoluteness  of  Deity,  Dorner 
hardly  does  justice  to  Christian  theism.  He  says  that  if 
God,  in  personal  intercourse,  enters  into  time,  reacts  to 
personal  petitions,  and  permits  Himself  to  be  changed  by 
them,  if  He  sets  limits  to  His  knowledge  and  activity  owing 
to  human  freedom,  then  He  is  no  longer  God  but  only  a 
powerful  spirit.  Now  it  may  be  objected  that,  by  so  em- 
phasising the  absoluteness  of  God,  His  value  for  the  religious 
•consciousness  is  very  seriously  lessened.  If  God  is  not 
subject  to  time  in  the  same  way  that  man  is,  He  must  at 
least,  as  Prof.  Ward  has  said,  have  a  "  functional  relation  " 
to  time,  and  this  in  order  to  possess  a  real  spiritual  value. 
I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  Dorner  s  preference  for  the 
metaphysical  to  the  historical  makes  him  allow  too  little  for 
the  personal  value  of  Christ  in  Christian  experience.  He 
lays  stress  on  the  principle  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  person. 
The  Logos,  according  to  Dorner,  stands  for  the  immanence 
of  reason  in  the  world,  and  Christ  is  the  historic  representa- 
tion of  an  idea  rather  than  a  personal  value — the  idea, 
namely,  of  the  religion  of  divine  humanity.  In  harmony 
with  this,  the  orthodox  conception  of  Christ  as  the  only 
mediator  is  rejected :  to  say  there  is  no  immediate  com- 
munion with  God  means  to  deny  the  divine  immanence. 
Christ,  he  says,  may  be  regarded  as  the  revealer  of  God  in 
virtue  of  that  consciousness  of  God  which  He  communicates 
through  the  historic  Church.  In  the  notion  of  the  God  who 
is  transcendent  as  well  as  immanent,  and  brings  to  unity  the 
differences  and  oppositions  of  the  world,  we  have  the 
metaphysical    idea  of  the    Trinity.      The    belief  in  three 
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Personalities  belongs  to  the  realm  of  imaginative 
m)^ology. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Domer's  Metaphysics  of  Chris- 
tianity does  not  by  any  means  issue  in  a  rehabilitation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  creeds.  Even  the  anti-speculative  and  the 
orthodox  who  reject  his  theories  may  find  it  useful  to  con- 
sider his  criticisms.  But  after  we  have  followed  out  his 
translation  of  Christian  doctrines  into  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples, we  are  moved  to  ask  ourselves  whether  some  elements 
of  value  have  not  disappeared  in  the  process. 

Castle-Douglas.  G.  GALLOWAY. 

DIE  AUSSERCHRISTLICHEN  RELIGIONEN  UND 
DIE  RELIGION  JESU  CHRISTI,z/^«  M,  C.  von 

Malapert'Neufville.    [Leipzig:  A,  Deichert;  Edinburgh: 
Otto  Schulze  6r  Co,),  19 14.     Pp.  iv.,  108.    3  M. 

This  book,  which  is  by  a  German  baroness,  is  written  with 
a  kind  of  apologetic  purpose,  in  view  of  the  opposition  with 
which  Christianity  meets  in  the  present  age.  The  idea  of 
the  book  is  to  trace  the  *'  plan  of  salvation  "  in  the  history 
of  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  culminating  in  Christianity. 
Part  I.  deals  with  the  preparation  for  Christianity  in  Israel, 
and  the  course  of  Hebrew  religion  and  history  is  described 
in  a  wholly  uncritical  way.  To  this  part  is  subjoined  a  short 
section  on  Islam.  Part  II.  gives  an  account  of  Babylonian, 
Egyptian,  Persian,  Indian,  Chinese,  Greek,  and  Roman 
religions,  which  are  treated  in  a  sympathetic  spirit,  as 
proofs  that  God  has  not  left  Himself  without  witness  among 
the  nations.  Part  HI.  deals  with  Christianity,  and  consists 
of  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity,  in  somewhat  poetical  language,  followed  by 
some  reflections  on  the  true  meaning  of  Christianity  and  its 
exclusive  adequacy  in  the  present  unsettled  age.  The 
treatment  of  the  New  Testament  is  as  uncritical  as  that 
of  the  Old.  The  book  is  written  in  a  fine  spirit,  and  often 
with  beauty  of  language,  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
powerful  apologetic,  since  it  is  not  very  modern  in  its  point 
of  view.  D.  M.  Baillie. 

Edinburgh. 
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THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  RELIGION,  by  Stanley  A. 
Cooky  M,A,,  Ex'fellow  and  Lecturer  in  the  Comparative 
Study  of  Religions^  Gonville  and  Caius  College^  Cam-' 
bridge,  London:  T.  C,  &  E,  C  Jack,  {The  People's 
Books.)    Pp.  96.    6d,  nett. 

Mr  Cook  is  a  distinguished  student  of  the  science  of 
religions,  and  especially  of  Semitic  religion,  but  so  far  as 
one  can  make  out,  he  has  here  left  his  own  particular 
sphere.  It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  discover  what  the 
subject  and  scope  of  this  book  are  intended  to  be.  We  are 
told  in  the  last  chapter  that  it  does  not  handle  "  metaphysical 
questions  of  reality."  The  preface  tells  us  somewhat  vaguely 
that  the  book  *'  is  based  upon  the  application  of  psychology 
and  psychological  methods  to  the  comparative  and  historical 
study  of  religions  and  religious  material,"  and  perhaps  the 
aim  of  the  book  is  again  indicated  in  a  sentence  in  the  last 
chapter  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  comparative  study  of 
religions,  "  psychology  next  comes  forward,  and  proves  the 
fundamental  connection  between  the  religious  and  the  non- 
religious  aspects  of  Life  and  Thought."  But  the  treatment 
is  certainly  not  simply  descriptive,  comparative,  and  psycho- 
logical, as  can  be  seen  even  from  the  titles  of  some  of 
the  chapters :  Religion  and  Life,  The  Individual  and  the 
Universe,  The  Individual  and  the  Supernatural.  There 
seems  to  be  a  confused  mingling  of  the  historical  and  the 
systematic  study  of  religion  (to  use  a  common  and  justifiable 
distinction),  and  this  confusion  is  perhaps  based  upon  a 
strange  idea  which  appears  in  various  parts  of  the  book, 
that  it  somehow  does  not  matter  whether  the  objects  of 
religious  belief  have  any  objective  reality,  since  they  are  in 
any  case  ^^ psychical  realities."  "  Thus,"  we  are  told,  "  the 
study  of  human  experience,  its  expression  and  its  evolution, 
provides  an  objective  foundation  for  the  investigation  of 
Religion  :  we  deal  with  what  men  experienced  and  thought 
and  what  actuated  their  lives,  as  apart  from  any  question  of 
the  rationality  and  validity  of  these  ideas.  Man's  pro- 
foundest  and  most  effective  realities  are  ^xmsxiXy  psychical 
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realities."  Whatever  this  last  sentence  means,  the  above 
passage  would  lead  one  to  expect  a  purely  descriptive  and 
historical  treatment  of  religion,  but  that  is  certainly  not 
what  the  book  offers :  there  is  a  speculative  or  constructive 
tendency  throughout  And,  at  the  end,  the  reader  is  not 
clear  as  to  what  the  author  has  attempted  to  do. 

The  book  is  full  of  interesting  suggestions  and  reflections 
upon  the  history  of  religion,  in  which  Mr  Cook  is  an  expert; 
and  the  tone  of  the  writing  is  refreshingly  open-minded. 
But  the  argument  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is  terribly  vague 
and  baffling.  The  reader  is  perplexed  by  a  most  inaccurate 
use  of  philosophical  words  and  phrases,  as,  e^,,  in  the 
following  remarkable  sentences:  "The  subjectively  pro- 
found is  not  objectively  so  until  it  has  been  made  intelligible 
to  a  larger  variety  of  minds  and  temperaments."  "  We 
cannot  treat  mind  as  merely  intellectual*;  for  the  wise  mmd 
involves  attributes  of  love  and  reproof,  of  help  and  warning, 
and  of  all  that  enhances  relationship."  Perhaps  the  book 
was  written  hurriedly  (there  is  an  error  of  S3nitax  on  p.  i 
and  another  on  p.  3).  D.  M.  Baillie. 

Edinburgh. 


ADONIS,  ATTIS,  OSIRIS,  byL  G.  Frazer.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  In  two  volumes.  London: 
MacmiUan  6^  Co.^  1914*     ^or.  nett. 

The  third  edition  differs  from  the  second  in  that  it  is 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  The  Origin  of 
Osiris.  The  subject  and  title  of  Dr  Frazer's  Gifford 
Lectures  at  St  Andrews  is  The  Belief  in  Immortality  and 
the  Worship  of  the  Dead ;  and  the  additional  chapter  in 
the  new  edition  of  AdoniSy  AttiSy  Osiris  is  conceived  in  the 
same  line  of  thought  as  his  Gifford  Lectures.  That  is  to 
say,  while  Dr  Frazer  recognises  that  the  worship  of  the 
dead  'Ms  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  higher  spiritual  powers  who  may  have  an  origin 
quite  independent  of  the  worship  of  ancestors,"  still,  "in 
spite  of  this  distinction  we  may  suspect  that  the  magic 
touch  of  time  has  glorified  and  transfigured  many  a  dead 
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man  into  a  deity."  And  the  purpose  of  Dr  Frazer's  addi- 
tional chapter  is  to  suggest  that  possibly  Osiris  may  have 
been  a  historical  personage,  and  not  a  purely  imaginary 
being.  In  this  suggestion  Dr  Frazer  is  following  the  lead 
of  Dr  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge  in  his  treatise,  Osiris  and  the 
Egyptian  Resurrection^  and  of  Monsieur  £.  Amdineau,  in 
his  work,  Le  Tombeau  d Osiris.  The  bulk  of  Dr  Frazer's 
chapter  consists  of  evidence  that  some  of  the  black  aboriginal 
races  of  Africa  worship  the  spirits  of  their  dead  kings.  But 
Dr  Frazer  himself  admits  and  insists  that  it  is  unsafe  to  assume 
that  the  religious  resemblances  which  may  be  traced  between 
the  black  aboriginal  races  of  Africa  and  the  fair  or  ruddy 
Egyptians  "  are  based  on  any  closer  relationship  than  the 
general  similarity  in  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
mind."  The  parallel  instances,  therefore,  which  Dr  Frazer 
adduces  from  Africa  have,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  seem, 
no  greater  pertinence  to  the  question  whether  Osiris  was  a 
real  historical  personage  than  instances  drawn  from  other 
quarters  of  the  globe  would  have.  They  leave  the  question, 
whether  Osiris  was  a  real  historical  personage  or  a  purely 
imaginary  being,  precisely  where  it  was.  And  Dr  Frazer's 
concluding  words  frankly  admit  it :  "I  am  content  to 
indicate  bare  possibilities :  dogmatism  on  such  points  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  rash  and  unbecoming.  Whether 
Osiris  and  I  sis  were  from  first  to  last  purely  imaginary 
beings,  or  whether  they  were  originally  a  real  man  and 
woman,  is  a  question  to  which  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  give 
a  decided  answer."  Hence  the  mood  of  despondency  in 
which  the  preface  to  this,  third,  edition  is  written :  '^  The 
longer  I  occupy  myself  with  questions  of  ancient  mytholc^^r 
the  more  diffident  I  become  of  success  in  dealing  with 
them,  and  I  am  apt  to  think  that  we  who  spend  our  years 
in  searching  for  solutions  of  these  insoluble  problems  are 
like  Sisyphus.  If  we  are  taxed  with  wasting  life  in 
seeking  to  know  what  can  never  be  known,  and  what,  if  it 
could  be  discovered,  would  not  be  worth  knowing,  what 
can  we  plead  in  our  defence  ?  I  fear,  \txy  little."  Whether 
Osiris  was  a  real  man  or  an  imaginary  being  is  a  problem 
which  is  insoluble,  and  not  worth  solving. 
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Nevertheless,  the  conclusion  to  which  the  analogies  that 
may  be  traced  between  the  worship  of  Osiris  and  the 
worship  of  the  dead  "  appear  to  point "  is,  in  Dr  Frazer's 
opinion,  that  Osiris  was  not  an  imaginary  being,  but  a  real 
man.  And  in  that  case  the  link,  which  Dr  Frazer  presum- 
ably thought  to  connect  Adonis  and  Attis  with  Osiris,  when 
he  issued  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  of  The  Golden 
Bough,  now  snaps  :  *'  a  broad  distinction  seems  to  sever  the 
myih  and  worship  of  Osiris  from  the  kindred  myths  and 
worships  of  Adonis  and  Attis."  Thus  "  we  who  spend  our 
years  in  searching  for  solutions  of  these  insoluble  problems/* 
are  indeed,  as  Dr  Frazer  says,  "  like  Sisyphus  perpetually 
rolling  his  stone  uphill,  only  to  see  it  revolve  again  into  the 
valley,"  if  the  result  of  a  third  edition  is  to  undermine  the 
work  of  the  first.  F.  B.  Jevons. 

Durham. 
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Some  of  the  above-mentioned  books,  which  have  already 
been  noticed  in  this  Review^  or  do  not  deal  primarily  with 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  are  here  referred  to  only  in 
connection  with  particular  points  which  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  coming  within  its  purview. 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion  has  been  much  canvassed  in  recent  periodical 
literature.  Serious  and  fundamental  doubts  are  involved 
in  M.  £mile  Boutroux's  article,  "  Religion  et  Raison '' 
{La  Revue  de  Mitaphysique  et  Morale^  Jan.  19 14).  M. 
Boutroux  begins  by  pointing  out  that  reason  and  religion 
are  not  necessarily  incompatible.  Reason  regards  a  dream 
qua  dream  as  quite  compatible  with  its  apprehension  of 
reality.  But  reason  and  religion  both  demand  more  than 
this  negative  compatibility.  They  do  constantly  conflict, 
yet  each  cries  out  for  the  other — Nee  sine  te  nee  tecum  vivere 
possum.  There  must  be  between  reason  and  religion  posi- 
tive harmony,  community,  solidarity.  It  is  possible  to 
maintain  this  relation  if  we  distinguish  the  idea  from  the 
concept.  The  concept  is  the  general  class  with  which  logic 
deals.  The  idea  *'  c'est  la  forme  la  plus  parfaite  dont  soit 
susceptible  un  fitre  ou  une  mani^re  d'etre."  If  we  consider 
the  ideas  of  religion  and  reason  it  becomes  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  of  reason  and  religion.  It  is  "  un  rapport 
de  participation  mutuelle."  But  the  relation  is  sui  generis^ 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  bring  it  under  any  general 
category.  Running  through  the  whole  article  there  is  a 
disinclination  to  magnify  reason,  and  a  tendency  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  final  solutions.  This  attitude,  as  Dr  Gallo- 
way suggests,  is  characteristic  of  recent  tendencies  in  the 
philosophy  of  religion. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  notable  work  (i)  Dr  Galloway 
considers  the  scope  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  its 
relation  to  philosophy  and  theology.  This  question  also  has 
come  in  for  much  discussion  in  recent  periodical  literature. 
"  Does  Religion  need  a  Philosophy  ?  "  asks  Professor  W.  R. 
SorXey  {Hibbert  Journal,  A^xW  191 3).  He  points  out  that 
the  philosophy  of  religion  has  no  monopoly  of  its  subject- 
matter.     The  topics  with  which  it  deals  are  studied  also  by 
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the  theologian,  the  psychologist,  and  the  anthropologist. 
What  is  the  difTerentia  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  ?  If 
it  is  a  genuine  discipline,  it  must  have  a  characteristic 
standpoint  and  a  characteristic  method.  The  term  "  Philo- 
sophy of  Religion "  originated  through  the  influence  of 
Kant,  and  accordingly  it  involved  from  the  beginning  the 
subjective  tinge  with  which  Kant  coloured  all  departments 
of  philosophy.  Kant  regards  religion  as  the  third  and  final 
department  of  pure  philosophy,  and  he  states  its  problem, 
like  the  other  two  problems,  in  a  thoroughly  subjective  way. 
The  problem  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  is  not,  What  is 
God  ?  but,  What  may  I  hope  ?  The  questions  with  which 
the  philosophy  of  religion  deals  are  not  abstract  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  subject.  They  depend  upon  the  human 
consciousness  with  all  its  interests  and  needs.  If  we  con- 
sider philosophy  as  the  interpretation  of  experience,  then  the 
philosophy  of  religion  is  the  interpretation  of  that  tract  of 
experience  which  is  usually  called  religious.  It  is  definitely 
based  on  experience,  and  in  this  way  differs  from  traditional 
theology,  which  is  concerned  with  doctrines  and  dogmas. 
And  in  its  attitude  to  this  religious  experience,  the  philo- 
sophy of  religion  differs  from  anthropology  and  psychology, 
as  an  interpretative  discipline  differs  from  a  descriptive. 
The  task  of  a  descriptive  science  is  merely  to  give  a  natural 
history  of  the  facts  of  which  it  treats.  But  the  philosophy 
of  religion  as  an  interpretative  discipline  determines  validity 
and  estimates  significance.  The  relation  between  philo- 
sophy and  theology,  as  understood  by  the  Rev.  F.  R. 
Tennant  in  his  articles  on  "  The  Aim  and  Scope  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  "  in  the  Expositor  (Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct. 
191 3),  is  not  so  simple  as  it  appears  in  Professor  Sorley's 
classification.  Theology  as  well  as  philosophy  of  religion 
reflects  on  religious  experience.  Theology  and  philosophy 
are  largely  identical,  in  so  far  as  theology  is  essentially 
metaphysics.  Mr  Tennant  goes  on  to  say  that  "  philosophy 
of  religion  will  naturally  and  necessarily  be  capable  of  sub- 
division into  the  same  number  of  main  departments  as  go  to 
constitute  philosophy  as  a  whole."  Mr  Tennant's  grounds 
for  this  statement   are   far  from   clear.     Everybody  admits 
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that  the  philosophy  of  conduct  does  not  admit  of  sub* 
division  into  the  same  departments  as  philosophy  of  know- 
ledge or  philosophy  as  a  whole.  And,  in  fact,  it  could  be 
disproved  in  detail  that  the  philosophy  of  religion  may  be 
sub-divided  into  as  many  departments  as  philosophy  as  a 
whole.  Philosophy  of  religion  is  itself  merely  a  department 
of  philosophy.  Dr  Galloway's  explanation  of  the  relation 
is  much  clearer  and  more  systematic  than  Mr  Tennant's. 
In  general,  the  view  he  takes  of  the  scope  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion  is  akin  to  that  of  Professor  Sorley,  though  he 
claims  more  independence  for  the  philosophy  of  religion 
than  Professor  Sorley  would  allow.  Though  the  principles 
which  are  applied  to  develop  a  theory  of  religious  experi- 
ence are  derived  from  some  particular  type  of  philosophy, 
yet  the  relation  of  philosophy  of  religion  to  philosophy  "  is 
rather  one  of  co-operation  and  interaction  than  complete  logi- 
cal dependence  '*  (p.  43).  Dr  Galloway  points  out  that  there 
are  three  main  contemporary  movements  of  speculative 
thought  which  are  influential  in  the  realm  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion — Speculative  Idealism,  Personal  Idealism,  and 
Empiricism.  Dr  Galloway  adds  that  none  of  these  is 
dominant.  But  the  literature  of  the  past  two  years,  both  in 
quantity  and  intrinsic  importance,  indicates  that  the  greatest 
activity  and  constructive  power  is  possessed  by  Speculative 
Idealism.  Within  the  ranks  of  Speculative  Idealists  there 
are  three  main  camps,  which  are  all  represented  by  the 
volumes  before  us. 

Professor  Watson's  Gifford  Lectures  (2)  contain  a  re- 
statement of  the  traditional  Anglo-Hegelian  doctrines  which 
were  developed  with  regard  to  religion  chiefly  by  the  Cairds. 
The  second  volume  is  called  "  constructive."  But  there  is 
little  in  it  that  is  constructive  or  even  reconstructive.  One's 
first  impression  on  reading  Professor  Watson's  volumes  is 
that  the  movement  which  he  represents  must  be  dead,  if  it 
is  content  simply  to  repeat  unchanged  the  same  conceptions 
and  even  the  same  phrases  which  have  always  distinguished 
it.  But  if  Professor  Watson  clings  to  traditional  doctrines, 
it  is  assuredly  not  because  he  has  buried  his  head  in  the 
sand.      He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  recent  develop- 
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ments  and  movements.  But  it  is  his  conviction  that  Radical 
Empiricism  is  still  vitiated  by  the  defects  of  the  older 
Empiricism,  and  Personal  Idealism  has  added  nothing 
essential  to  the  principles  of  Berkeley  and  Leibniz.  His 
general  position  cannot  be  stated  better  than  in  the  words 
of  his  preface.  "  The  form  of  Idealism  for  which  I  contend 
may  be  untenable,  but  it  is  not  fairly  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  has  been  superseded  by  systems  which  in  principle 
belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of  thought "  (p.  vii.).  Professor 
Watson  remains  throughout  on  the  defensive. 

More  constructive  is  the  system  developed  in  Mr  Bosanquet's 
Gifford  Lectures  (3)  and  (4).  These  volumes,  along  with 
Mr  Bradley's  very  important  book  (5),  represent  Absolute 
Idealism.  As  all  have  already  been  reviewed  at  length  in 
the  pages  of  this  Review^  one  point  only  will  be  mentioned 
— the  relation  of  God  and  the  Absolute.  To  this  question 
Mr  Bradley  devotes  chapter  xv.  He  clearly  distinguishes 
between  God  and  the  Absolute.  The  Absolute  is  the 
whole.  It  contains  all  relations  within  itself,  but  it  is  itself 
related  to  nothing.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  practical  relation 
between  the  Absolute  and  the  finite  will.  Such  a  practical 
relation  the  religious  consciousness,  which  is  essentially 
practical,  demands  between  itself  and  God.  Therefore  the 
God  of  religion,  whatever  it  is,  cannot  be  the  Absolute.  When 
religion  tries  to  say  what  God  is,  it  falls  into  an  antinomy. 
On  the  one  hand,  God  must  be  perfect.  The  religious 
consciousness  seeks  the  complete  satisfaction  of  its  aspira- 
tions, and  such  perfect  satisfaction  is  possible  only  in  a  God 
who  is  perfect  in  goodness  and  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
God  cannot  be  perfect.  Religion  involves  the  practical 
relation  of  the  finite  will  to  the  will  of  God.  In  entering 
into  a  relation  to  a  finite  will,  God  ipso  facto  ceases  to  be 
perfect.  From  this  antinomy  it  is  possible  to  escape, 
Mr  Bradley  points  out»  only  at  the  cost  of  rejecting 
the  perfection  of  God.  God  will  then  be  rejected  as 
not  perfectly  powerful  and  good,  but  as  much  more 
powerful  and  good  than  men :  He  will  be  "  sufficiently 
superior  to  ourselves"  to  be  the  object  of  our  worship. 
This  view  Mr  Bradley  does  not  accept,  though  he  holds 
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that  it  is  the  only  way  of  escape  from  the  antinomy. 
His  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  this  religious  antinomy  is 
ultimate.  The  ideas  that  are  to  express  the  implication 
of  finite  will  and  perfect  God  "  must  be  more  or  less  incon- 
sistent, and,  in  a  word,  mythological"  (p.  432).  Now,  this 
assertion  seems  to  have  very  serious  consequences.  If 
religious  experience  be  a  genuine  department  of  human 
experience,  to  give  up  the  possibility  of  a  philosophy  of 
religion  amounts  to  the  denial  by  implication  of  the  possi- 
bility of  philosophy.  And  it  may  be  suggested  that  a  way 
towards  the  solution  of  the  antinomy  may  perhaps  be  found 
by  examining  the  second  proposition.  Is  it  essential,  in 
order  that  a  finite  will  should  "  count,"  that  God  in  coming 
into  relation  to  it  should  necessarily  become  finite  and 
imperfect?  Is  it  essential  that  a  relation  should  imply 
always  two  terms  which  are  finite  and  which  claim  inde- 
pendence? So  long  as  we  know  as  little  as  we  do  now 
about  relations,  it  is  the  merest  assumption  that  between  a 
perfect  Grod  and  a  finite  will  there  can  be  no  relation. 
The  religious  consciousness,  especially  that  of  the  mystics, 
believing  in  a  perfect  God,  has  persistently  claimed  that 
this  relation  is  not  only  possible  but  actual.  With  our 
present  stock  of  knowledge  we  have  no  right  to  deny  the 
validity  of  such  relations. 

The  sharp  distinction  between  God  and  the  Absolute, 
emphasised  by  Mr  Bradley,  becomes  very  vague  in  Mr 
Bosanquet's  system.  The  Absolute,  for  Mr  Bosanquet  as 
for  Mr  Bradley,  is  the  infinite  and  self-complete  whole. 
Of  God  Mr  Bosanquet  often  speaks  as  if  he  means  to 
identify  Him  with  the  Absolute.  But  his  Neo-Spinozism 
does  not  really  go  so  far  as  this.  He  points  out 
that  God  as  worshipped  by  the  religious  consciousness  is 
not  regarded  as  the  totality  of  things.  "Father,  Son, 
Holy  Spirit,  Lord  Omnipotent,  Creator,  Providence,"  none 
of  these  terms  can  be  applied  to  the  Absolute.  They  are 
imaginative  names  which  the  religious  consciousness  attaches 
to  its  God.  Probably  the  influence  of  Spinoza  is  to  be 
discerned  in  this  distinction.  The  Absolute  exists  at  the 
level  of  scientia  intuiiiva^  God  at  that  of  itnaginatio.     Mr 
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W.  H.  Moberly,  in  an  essay  on  "  God  and  the  Absolute," 
in  Foundations  (Macmillan,  19 12),  has  attempted  to  recon- 
cile the  Absolute  and  Christian  Theism.  Mr  Moberly  sees 
only  resemblances  between  Mr  Bradley  and  Mr  Bosanquet, 
a  delusion  which  their  recent  books  effectually  destroy.  Mr 
Moberly's  effort  to  bridge  the  primd  facie  gulf  between 
"  Absolutism  "  and  Christian  Theism  by  an  appeal  to  "  an 
immediate  experience  "  is  vitiated  by  his  failure  to  give  any 
explanation  of  what  he  means  by  this  empirical  immediacy* 
Christian  Theism  would  be  well  advised  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Mr  Bradley's  and  Mr  Bosanquet's  Absolute,  and 
its  attitude  to  Mr  Moberly's  irenicon  should  be  titneo 
Danaos, 

A  third  main  type  of  Idealism  is  represented  by  Professor 
Royce  (6).  For  Professor  Royce,  religion,  and  in  particular 
the  Christian  religion,  consists  essentially  in  the  ethical 
relation  of  an  individual  to  a  Beloved  Community.  Thus 
Professor  Royce  finds  that  Christianity  involves  three  closely 
interconnected  conceptions,  the  conception  of  the  Church 
as  the  Beloved  Community,  guaranteeing  salvation  to  its 
members  ;  the  conception  of  an  overwhelming  moral  burden 
from  which  the  individual  cannot  escape  without  extraneous 
aid  ;  and  the  conception  of  an  Atonement.  In  all  these 
conceptions  the  ethical  element  is  prominent.  The  Beloved 
Community  which  claims  the  loyalty  of  its  members  is 
nowhere  actually  existent :  it  remains  an  ideal,  and  the 
realisation  of  this  ideal  is  the  moral  duty  of  the  world. 
The  individual's  moral  burden  arises  out  of  the  conflict 
between  self-assertion  and  obedience  to  the  community. 
Atonement  also  is  specifically  an  ethical  conception.  Treason 
to  the  community  is  the  unpardonable  sin,  for  which  some 
atonement  ab  extra  is  necessary. 

The  significance  of  the  ethical  element  is  emphasised  also 
by  Dr  Barbour  (7).  Dr  Barbour's  line  of  argument  is 
strong  and  clear,  and  probably  owes  more  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle  than  to  any  modern  philosopher.  The  character- 
istic of  his  argument  is  that  it  finds  Reality  in  the  Good 
rather  than  in  the  Whole.  Dr  Barbour  emphasises  the 
importance  of  the  process  of  selection — an  ethical  process 
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— which  is  involved  in  the  progress  of  religious  experience. 
The  highest  Reality  is  defined  in  terms  of  value,  and  only 
those  qualities  are  predicated  of  it  which  in  our  own  ex- 
perience we  consider  best.  Reality  excludes  all  but  the 
Good.  The  questions  whether  this  process  may  not  involve 
the  exclusion  of  what  is  in  some  sense  of  value,  and  what 
is  the  relation  of  the  Whole  to  the  Good,  Dr  Barbour  does 
not  satisfactorily  answer.  He  defends  theism  not  on 
pantheistic  or  empirical  grounds,  but  by  adopting  a  teleo- 
logical  standpoint,  in  virtue  of  which  the  process  of  ethical 
selection  is  neither  subjective  nor  arbitrary.  This  point 
also  Dr  Barbour  does  not  make  clear.  What  is  the  criterion 
involved  in  this  process  of  selection  ?  He  equates  teleology 
with  evolution.  But  evolution  may  be  atelic.  He  illus- 
trates from  Plato  how  we  may  pass  from  the  universality 
of  the  moral  ideal  to  its  ontological  reality,  and  how,  in  the 
word?  of  Aristotle,  the  Good  moves  all  things  as  the  object 
of  their  love ;  and  lastly,  he  shows  that  with  the  help  of 
Aristotle's  theology  it  is  possible  to  do  justice  to  both 
transcendence  and  immanence,  unity  and  variety,  and 
permanence  and  progress. 

Of  Personal  Idealism  Dr  Galloway  cites  Professor  Eucken 
as  a  leading  representative.  His  principal  work  on  religion 
is  Der  Wahrheitsgehalt  der  Religion,  from  the  second  edition 
of  which  Dr  Jones  has  made  his  translation^  (8).  For 
Eucken  religion  is  a  life  and  not  a  theory :  further,  it 
involves  the  whole  of  life  and  not  only  one  so-called  faculty, 
whether  that  be  intellect,  feeling,  or  will.  But  the  intellect 
as  an  element  in  life  has  a  part  to  play  in  the  development 
of  the  religious  life.     A  purely  naturalistic  view  of  the  world 

^  The  translator  has  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  face.  Eucken's  style  is  not  easy 
at  the  best  of  ^times,  but  in  this  book  his  terminology  is  that  of  the  prophet  wh» 
recks  little  of  conventional  modes  of  expression.  It  is  said  that  at  least  one  com- 
petent translator  gave  up  a  previous  attempt  to  translate  it.  But  when  every 
allowance  is  made,  it  must  be  said  that  the  translation  is  bad.  Gross  inaccuracies, 
it  is  true,  are  relatively  rare,  though  we  may  note  those  on  p.  207,  1.  26  ;  p.  299, 
I.  21  ;  p.  422,  1.  16 ;  p.  501,  1.  21 ;  but  Dr  Jones's  rendering  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Professor  Eucken's  terminology  is  seldom  happy,  and  the  general  style  of  the 
translation  could  hardly  be  worse.  It  is  unfortunate,  also,  that  this  translation 
renders  the  second  edition,  though  a  third  and  considerably  revised  German 
edition  appeared  about  the  same  time  as  it  was  published. 
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ignores  the  higher  life  which  is  immanent  in  human  h'fe. 
Our  divine  discontent  with  a  mere  Naturalism  and  our 
striving  after  perfection  bear  witness  to  some  higher  life  in 
which  we  may  share.  This  higher  life  is  the  Spiritual  Life, 
which  is  not  a  quality  of  another  existence,  but  a  self- 
existent,  complete,  and  independent  life.  The  first  part  of 
Eucken's  work  treats  of  Universal  Religion,  religion  which 
is  not  yet  differentiated  from  other  modes  of  Spiritual  Life. 
Universal  Religion  does  not  aim  at  furthering  this  or  that 
side  of  Spiritual  Life,  but  at  maintaining  Spiritual  Life  as  a 
whole.  When  religion  takes  a  distinctive  form  of  its  own, 
it  becomes  what  Eucken  calls  Characteristic  Religion. 
Characteristic  Religion  shares  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  historical  religions,  but  is  not  to  be  identified  with  any 
one  of  them.  On  the  one  hand.  Characteristic  Religion 
participates  in  the  conviction,  common  to  all  historical 
religions,  that  man,  in  virtue  of  some  manifestation  of  the 
Divine,  is  capable  of  rising  above  the  uncertainty  and  self- 
contradiction  of  ordinary  experience ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  subjectivity  and  "  mere  humanity "  which  mark 
the  historical  religions  are  transcended  by  Characteristic 
Religion,  for  it  deals  with  the  Spiritual  Life,  which  is  not 
the  exclusive  possession  of  any  particular  historical  religion, 
but  forms  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  This  Spiritual 
Life  is  more  than  human.  Religion  demands  that  man 
should  be  raised  into  the  Divine  Life,  and  should  participate 
in  the  Divine  Nature.  Eucken  holds  that  the  Spiritual 
Life  is  its  own  best  witness.  Amid  the  decay  of  theologies 
and  the  crumbling  of  traditions,  it  bears  testimony  to  the 
eternal  value  of  religion. 

Dr  Macgowan's  little  book  (9)  contains  an  ardent  appre- 
ciation of  Eucken's  whole  philosophy.  Its  aim  is  twofold  : 
first,  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  Eucken's  general  Lebens- 
anschauung^  and  then  to  show  that  "  in  these  days  religious 
philosophy  may  be  the  divinely  appointed  schoolmaster 
which  may  help  to  bring  doubters  and  agnostics  into  the 
Christian  fold."  Dr  Macgowan  is  more  successful  in  the 
former  part  of  his  aim  than  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to   see  how  Eucken's   philosophy  of  religion  can 
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be  made  to  bring  doubters  into  the  Christian  fold,  since 
Eucken  is  himself  much  more  fundamentally  a  doubter 
than  most  of  those  whom  the  Church  is  anxious  to  bring 
into  the  Christian  fold.  For  Eucken  emphatically  attacks 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  the  Atonement ;  he  has  scant  respect  for  the 
"  magic  "  of  sacraments,  and  he  asserts  that  "  nothing  has 
injured  religion  so  much  as  the  Church/'  The  first  part  of 
Dr  Macgowan's  aim  would  have  been  more  successfully 
achieved  if  his  attitude  had  not  been  throughout  so  much 
that  of  the  hero- worshipper  who  will  see  no  defect  in  his 
hero ;  e.g.  to  compare  Eucken  with  Plato  to  Plato's  dis- 
advantage (pp.  57-60)  is  simply  absurd. 

The  importance  of  the  experimental  element  in  religion 
is  emphasised  by  mysticism.  An  extraordinary  welcome 
has  been  given  to  such  books  as  Miss  Evelyn  Underbill's 
(10),  which  ran  throygh  four  or  five  editions  in  two  years, 
and  Baron  von  Hiigel's  The  Mystical  Element  of  Religion 
(Dent  &  Sons),  which  has  proved  almost  as  popular.  But 
mysticism  is  a  name  for  a  type  of  experience,  and  not  a 
reflection  on  that  experience.  Though  some  mystics  have 
reflected  on  their  experiences,  a  man  may  be  a  very  great 
mystic  without  philosophising.  Mystic  experience,  like  all 
other  religious  experience,  falls  within  the  purview  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion.  Much  as  the  mystics  differ  among 
themselves  in  their  individual  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies, 
however  diverse  are  the  nations  and  religions  and  times  to 
which  they  belong,  yet  there  is  an  underlying  agreement  in 
what  they  tell  us  of  the  nature  of  the  mystic  way.  The 
persistence  and  coherence  of  the  mystic's  visions  witness  to 
a  permanent  and  universal  element  in  that  experience.  It 
is  strange  that  there  is  no  philosophy  of  mysticism.  Miss 
Underbill's  book  is  psychological  rather  than  philosophical. 
It  traces  the  various  stages  through  which  the  "typical 
mystic  "  (the  term  is  Miss  Underbill's)  passes,  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  state  of  equilibrium  to  which  the  human 
spirit  tends  in  its  endeavour  to  attain  complete  union  with 
the  Transcendental,  whether  that  be  conceived  as  the  God 
of  Christianity,  the  World-soul  of  Pantheism,  or  the  Absolute 
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of  philosophy.  On  this  department  of  reh'gious  experience 
there  is  room  for  philosophy  to  exercise  its  interpretative 
and  critical  functions. 

The  problem  of  Immortality  has  given  rise  to  some 
interesting  speculation.  Baron  von  Hiigers  book  (11) 
gives  a  clear  analysis  of  the  development  of  the  various 
stages  of  life.  The  life  of  the  lower  animals  is  marked  by 
mere  monotonous  and  uniform  succession.  In  the  higher 
animals  this  monotony  is  transcended,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  selective  interest  becomes  evident  In  man  the  element 
of  attention  and  purposive  direction  becomes  supreme,  and 
though  life  continues  to  be  successive  and  durational,  the 
succession  of  experiences  varies  in  accordance  with  purposes 
and  interests.  Above  this  merely  durational  life  is  the 
eternal  life  of  God — an  Absolute  Experience  which  is 
timeless  and  perfect.  By  participating  in  the  eternal  life 
of  God  man  may  develop  eternal  life  in  himself,  which, 
though  it  manifests  itself  as  durational,  is  derived  from  that 
of  God.  The  views  to  which  Mr  Spencer  (12)  commits 
himself  are  more  rash.  He  has  been  much  influenced  by 
Psychical  Research.  He  maintains  no  doctrine  of  con- 
ditional immortality,  but  holds  that  all  souls,  bad  as  well 
as  good,  outlive  their  present  organic  existence.  The  same 
soul  may  pass  through  many  bodily  existences,  probably  on 
the  same  globe,  alternating  between  male  and  female  bodies 
in  order  to  develop  in  due  proportion  complementary 
qualities ;  and  in  the  end  souls  having  an  incarnate  exist- 
ence in  the  physical  bodies  of  eternal  life  (which  will 
develop  out  of  the  present  female  body)  attain  membership 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Much  more  scientific  is  the  treat- 
ment which  Professor  Simpson  (13)  gives  to  the  same 
problem.  He  points  out  that  on  scientific  grounds  we  have 
no  right  to  deny  immortality.  To  deny  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  simple  dogmatism.  On  the  other  hand,  science 
gives  no  positive  assistance  towards  an  absolute  demonstra- 
tion. Yet  in  nature  there  are  many  suggestive  analogies, 
whose  cumulative  effect  is  considerable.  "  There  may  well 
be  human  discontinuous  variations  in  the  direction  of  an 
endless  life,  and  death  be  for  them  no  more  than  a  break  " 
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(P*  37^)'  ^^  ^^  natural  intimations  of  eternal  life  point 
to  the  doctrine  of  Conditional  Immortality,  which  Dr 
Simpson  regards  as  quite  consistent  with  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  The  treatment  of  this  problem  occupies  only  one 
short  chapter  in  Dr  Simpson's  most  illuminating  and 
suggestive  book,  which  contains  a  remarkably  clear  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  those  aspects  of  biological 
science  which  are  of  most  interest  and  importance  from 
the  religious  standpoint.  I  may  simply  mention  here  a 
striking  article,  **  Vom  System  der  Werte  "  ( 1 4),  by  Professor 
Heinrich  Rickert  {Logos,  iv.  3),  in  which  he  throughout 
distinguishes  two  kinds  of  "  goods,"  the  immanent  and  the 
transcendent.  Immanent  goods  are  those  which  belong 
to  the  sensible  and  temporal  order ;  these  include  what 
Rickert  names  present  goods  and  future  goods.  Trans- 
cendent goods,  on  the  other  hand,  belonging  to  the  super- 
sensible world,  are  eternal.  These  different  kinds  of  goods 
are  seen  in  all  the  realms  of  worth,  but  with  special  clearness 
in  religion. 

Interest  is  still  taken,  especially  in  Italy,  in  Positivism, 
whether  it  be  interpreted  in  the  traditional  sense  or  be 
given  some  new  meaning.  Traditional  Positivism  is  still 
represented  by  Mr  Harrison,  who  offers  in  this  book  (15) 
his  "  final  thoughts  on  the  general  problem  of  religion." 
Most  of  what  Mr  Harrison  says  may  be  deduced  from 
Comte's  definition  of  Positivism  as  "  at  once  a  philosophy 
and  a  policy."  But  in  this  book  Mr  Harrison  approximates 
more  closely  to  a  monistic  view  of  the  world  than  might  be 
considered  respectable  in  an  orthodox  Positivist,  and  a 
pseudo-mystic  tendency  is  also  evident  in  some  of  Mr 
Harrison's  utterances  {eg.  pp.  xix.  and  247),  which  suggests 
an  endeavour  to  appeal  to  "  the  modern  mind  "  by  giving  it 
something  whose  blurred  outlines  it  may  love  though  it 
understands  them  not.  Very  different  is  the  Positivism 
that  appears  in  the  book  of  M.  Mufliz  (16).  The  volume 
is  largely  critical,  but  the  value  of  its  criticisms  is  seriously 
discounted  by  a  grotesqueness  of  characterisation  which 
amounts  to  caricature.  Modern  Idealism  M.  Mufliz  calls 
Somnambulism,  of  the  philosophical  variety  of  which  there 
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are  three  main  types.  The  first  type  is  Kantism.  Its 
motto  is  "  Dream  on  :  then  believe  that  whatever  you  dream 
is  true."  Thus  Kantism  creates  its  truth.  The  second 
grade  of  Somnambulism  is  Neo-Kantism,  which  consists  not 
in  ascribing  reality  to  its  dreams,  but  in  believing  that  the 
whole  world  is  nothing  but  pure  hallucination.  The  third 
grade  is  illumined  by  "  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  Neo-Kantism." 
This  type  of  Somnambulism  extrudes  Reality  altogether : 
not  only  the  external  world,  but  also  the  self,  is  unreal : 
"  my  physical  organism  is  only  my  own  idea ;  it  is  an 
optical  illusion."  M.  Muftiz  sums  up  his  criticism  of  Kantism 
by  roundly  asserting,  "  I^  Kantiste  est  un  animal  qui  reve." 
The  opposite  of  Somnambulism  is  Positivism,  which  appears 
in  two  forms,  traditional  Positivism,  which  M.  Muftiz  calls 
"  zoological,"  and  true  or  "  ultra-zoological "  Positivism, 
which  insists  on  the  reality  of  things  and  the  truth  of 
knowledge.  True  Positivism  is  identical  with  Metaphysic, 
which  M.  Mufiiz  would  prefer  to  call  Metazoology.  The 
book  as  a  whole  wears  a  specious  appearance  of  originality 
— an  originality  which  never  goes  beyond  terminology  and 
idiosyncrasy,  and  often  merely  veils  imperfectly  a  funda- 
mental failure  to  understand  the  theories  expounded  and 
criticised. 

In  his  dissertation  (17),  Dr  Schumann  has  clearly  been 
influenced,  both  by  attraction  and  repulsion,  by  Natorp  and 
Troeltsch.  From  first  to  last  he  emphasises  the  importance 
of  the  actual  matter-of-fact  of  religious  experience.  It  is 
with  religious  experience  that  the  philosophy  of  religion 
deals.  But  Dr  Schumann  does  not  make  clear  what  exactly 
he  understands  by  the  method  and  province  of  Religions- 
philosophie.  Negatively,  he  points  out  that  if  we  regard 
philosophy  as  the  science  which  has  as  its  object-matter 
the  universal  element  in  the  data  of  all  experience,  then 
the  philosophy  of  religion  can  neither  form  a  particular 
department  of  philosophy  nor  be  simply  an  application  of 
philosophic  method  to  a  particular  region  of  experience.  A 
method  proper  to  a  discipline  which  deals  with  the  whole 
of  experience  cannot  also  be  the  method  of  a  discipline 
whose  object-matter  is  a  particular  department  of  experience. 
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The  cogency  of  this  reasoning  is  not  above  question.  The 
general  characteristic  of  philosophy  is  its  reflective,  inter- 
pretative, and  critical  attitude  to  experience.  The  particular 
departments  of  philosophy,  Ethics,  Theory  of  Knowledge, 
iEsthetics,  and  so  on,  are  simply  applications  of  the  same 
attitude  within  certain  regions  of  experience.  If  there  is  a 
region  of  experience  which  may  be  called  religious,  then 
systematic  and  critical  reflection  upon  this  department  of 
experience  may  justly  be  called  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
But  for  Dr  Schumann  the  discipline  which  deals  with 
religious  experience  is  quite  independent  of  philosophy ;  it 
is  a  particular  and  unique  FachwissenschafL 

Professor  Wundt's  book  (18)  is  of  the  synoptic  and 
encyclopaedic  type.  Its  fundamental  conceptions  are  for 
the  most  part  identical  with  those  which  he  developed  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  in  his  System  der  Philosophie,  But 
in  two  main  points  this  work  diflers  from  the  earlier.  It 
abandons  the  systematic  method  of  exposition  adopted  in 
the  former  work,  and  seeks  to  make  clear  the  relation 
of  the  various  problems  with  which  it  deals  by  separating 
more  severely  natural-scientific  and  psychological  principles 
from  those  which  are  strictly  philosophic.  In  the  second 
place,  the  significant  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
work  and  outlook  of  the  special  sciences  have  not  been 
without  their  influence  on  the  orientation  of  philosophy. 
Professor  Wundt  points  out  that  the  philosophic  situation 
is  much  more  promising  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
(It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  judgment  with  Mr  Bradley's 
conviction,  expressed  in  the  preface  to  Truth  and  Reality^ 
that  the  general  level  of  philosophic  thought  has  improved 
to  a  degree  which  fifty  years  ago  would  have  seemed  in- 
credible.) In  particular  Professor  Wundt  finds  that  the 
Kantian  theory  of  knowledge,  while  still  influential,  no 
longer  exerts  so  powerful  an  influence  as  to  prevent  the 
expectation  of  a  favourable  reception  for  a  view  which 
seeks  to  do  justice  at  once  to  the  logical  claims  of  thought 
and  to  the  present  position  of  the  positive  sciences.  In 
this  book  Professor  Wundt  discusses  most  of  the  main 
problems  of  metaphysics.  Appearance  and  Reality,  Know- 
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ledge  and  Reality,  Truth  and  Reality,  World  of  Sense  and 
World  of  Ideas,  Unity  and  Multiplicity,  Continuity  and 
Infinity.  To  many  readers  the  chapter  on  Redemption 
will  prove  specially  interesting.  This  doctrine  in  such 
developed  religions  as  Buddhism  and  Christianity  has  a 
threefold  significance,  mythological,  symbolical,  and  philo- 
sophical— a  classification  which  corresponds  with  the  three 
stages  which  may  be  traced  in  such  religions.  The  mytho- 
logical conception  sees  the  redemptive  fact  in  the  action 
of  a  Son  of  God  come  down  to  earth  in  human  form,  who 
offers  Himself  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  humanity. 
In  its  symbolic  aspect,  redemption  is  the  incarnation  of 
Love  which  is  willing  to  give  itself  for  the  salvation  of  its 
neighbour ;  and  in  its  philosophical  significance  it  becomes 
transformed  into  a  Moral  Law,  whose  imperative  is,  "  Man, 
save  thyself:  free  thyself  from  the  fetters  of  selfishness,  and 
be  obedient  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  thine  own  life  unto  the 
Law  of  Duty." 

The  last  book  (19)  on  our  list  is  remarkable  both  for  the 
singularly  acute  psychological  analysis  with  which  the  argu- 
ment is  developed  and  the  mystic  spirit  which  breathes 
through  it.  With  the  critical  portion  of  the  brochure  it  is 
unnecessary  to  deal  here :  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Dr 
Christiansen  attacks  every  type  of  intuitionism  as  applied 
to  knowledge  of  the  self.  There  is  a  widespread  view 
which  appears  in  many  varieties  that  self-awareness  is 
intuitive,  immediate,  and  infallible,  while  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  is  empirical,  mediated,  and  contingent.  But 
Dr  Christiansen  convincingly  shows  that  no  intuitive  appre- 
hension of  psychical  processes  is  possible.  Knowledge  of 
the  self  is  derivative,  and  is  only  gradually  developed  from 
the  knowledge  which  we  acquire  of  the  external  world. 
Dr  Christiansen  explains  in  detail  that  our  awareness  of  the 
two  moments  of  consciousness  and  activity  in  the  nature  of 
the  soul  develops  separately  but  on  parallel  lines.  In  both 
cases  our  knowledge  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  reflective 
construction.  We  know  the  moment  of  consciousness  in 
our  mental  life  only  in  so  far  as  we  construct  it  after  the 
measure  of  presented  objects  in  the  external  world.    Similarly, 
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we  acquire  acquaintance  with  the  activity  which  constitutes 
the  second  moment  of  the  soul  only  in  so  far  as  we  con- 
struct it  with  reference  to  our  actions  and  operations  in  and 
upon  the  external  world.  But  these  two  ways  of  knowledge 
do  not  reveal  to  us  the  arcana  of  the  soul.  In  the  nature 
of  the  soul  there  is  an  ultimate  inexplicability :  the  life  of 
the  soul  is  a  duality  in  unity,  a  wonderful  mystery  whose 
solution  may  be  approached,  but  will  never  be  completely 
revealed.  On  this  mystery  in  the  soul  depends  the  possi- 
bility of  religion.  Here  the  Unknown  of  religion  has  its 
locus.  Two  points  in  this  doctrine  call  for  remark.  In  the 
first  place,  the  view  that  we  construct  our  knowledge  of 
what  is  psychical  on  the  measure  of  what  is  physical  seems 
really  to  overlook  the  difference  between  the  physical  and 
the  psychical.  The  distinction  between  consciousness  and 
extended  objects  cannot  be  denied,  and  if  we  transfer  con- 
ceptions from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  fiird^a<ft^  i/V  aXXo 
yttoi  may  be  so  great  as  to  invalidate  our  results.  In  the 
second  place,  religion  cannot  be  content  with  a  doctrine 
which  relegates  it  to  the  ultimately  mysterious  and  incom- 
prehensible in  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Such  a  theory  is 
analogous  to  that  of  such  theologians  as  Dr  Sanday,  who 
locate  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  in  His  subliminal 
consciousness.  G.  A.  JOHNSTON. 

5/  Andrews, 


IReviews 

THE  BOOK  OF  AMOS,  WITH  NOTES,  by  Ernest 
Arthur  Edghill,  B.D,  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
G.  A.  Cooke y  D.D,  London :  Methuen  &  Co,,  Ltd.  Pp. 
ix.,  119.     6^. 

A  PATHETIC  interest  attaches  to  this  new  volume  of  the 
Westminster  Commentary  series,  published  as  it  is  about  a 
year  and  a  half  after  its  author's  death.  By  his  previous 
volume  on  The  Evidential  Value  of  Prophecy,  Mr  Edghill 
had  shown  himself  to  be  a  careful  student  of  the  prophetic 
literature,  versed   alike  in  its  textual   minutiae  and  in  its 
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larger  historical  and  spiritual  implications ;  and  this  volume, 
for  which  Professor  Cooke  has  revised  the  notes  and  written 
an  Introduction,  amply  sustains  the  promise  of  the  earlier. 
It  contains  little  that  is  strikingly  new,  but  it  is  marked 
throughout  by  careful  and  comprehensive  scholarship,  and 
familiar  facts  are  put  with  simplicity  and  lucidity.  There 
are  fine  occasional  flashes  of  spiritual  insight,  and  the  com- 
ment is  frequently  conducted  with  a  moral  passion  which 
shows  how  well  the  disciple  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
master  he  is  interpreting.  As  a  specimen  of  simple  but 
suggestive  comment,  take  his  remarks  on  the  charge  in 
V.  \\  \  ye  take  exactions  from  him  of  wheat  He  says : 
''  Amos  has  no  care  for  vague  denunciations ;  he  is  precise 
and  practical."  Such  a  comment  is  more  far-reaching  than 
it  looks,  suggesting  as  it  does  that  the  business  of  the 
preacher  is  not  exhausted  in  laying  down  general  principles, 
but  that  he  is  justified  in  putting  his  finger  definitely  on 
social  sores. 

The  critical  questions  are  handled  with  caution,  and  the 
conclusions  usually  incline  towards  a  reasonable  conservat- 
ism. Perhaps  the  most  controverted  problem  in  Amos  is  the 
authenticity  of  the  doxologies  (iv.  13,  v.  8  f,  ix.  5  f),  of 
the  epilogue,  and  of  the  references  to  Judah.  With  regard 
to  the  doxology  in  iv.  13,  Mr  Edghill,  after  stating  the 
arguments  fairly  and  fully  both  for  and  against,  declines  to 
make  a  definite  pronouncement.  In  point  of  fact,  this 
particular  doxology  is  more  appropriate  and  defensible 
than  it  is  usually  allowed  to  be.  Similarly  v.  8  f ,  though 
it  constitutes  an  interruption  where  it  stands,  may  be  saved 
for  the  context  by  putting  the  verses  before  verse  7.  Only 
of  ix.  5  f.  does  Mr  Edghill  argue  that  the  verses  stand  in 
no  appreciable  relation  with  what  precedes.  In  common 
with  most  scholars,  he  regards  the  epilogue  as  "  the  work 
of  some  prophetic  writer  of  a  later  day  who,  in  the  midst 
of  different  surroundings,  felt  himself  commissioned  to  bear 
a  message  of  hope  and  consolation,  as  Amos  had  been  a 
messenger  of  doom."  With  regard  to  the  references  to 
Judah,  on  which,  for  various  reasons,  doubt  has  been  cast 
the  writer  takes  up  the  reasonable  position  that  they  are 
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not  to  be  summarily  ruled  out  of  court.  While  questioning, 
as  most  do,  the  genuineness  of  ii.  4  f.,  and  admitting — what 
indeed  cannot  be  denied — that  the  ministry  of  Amos  was 
mainly  confined  to  the  northern  kingdom,  he  points  out 
that  the  prophet  s  indictment  was  directed  against  the 
whole  house  of  Israel  or  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the 
context  in  certain  cases  demonstrably  implies  that  Judah 
is  included.  He  even  goes  the  length  of  saying  that  "  the 
total  omission  of  Judah  is  inconceivable."  In  any  case,  it 
is  natural  to  assume  that,  even  if  these  allusions  are  not 
integral  to  the  original  spoken  message  of  the  prophet,  they 
were  incorporated  by  him  in  the  literary  reproduction  of 
that  message,  after  he  returned  to  Judah. 

The  visions  in  chapter  vii.  are  regarded  as  prophetic 
interpretations  of  actual  disasters  rather  than  predictions 
of  coming  horrors.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  accept  Mr 
Edghill's  solution  of  the  very  difficult  passage,  iii.  1 2.  He 
suggests  that  the  gruesome  picture  which  has  preceded  of 
the  rescue  of  two  legs  and  an  ear  of  the  mangled  sheep 
"suggested  to  Amos  the  attack  of  the  Assyrian  upon 
Samaria,  and  the  coward  nobles  seeking  shelter  in  the 
corner  of  couches  and  under  the  coverlets  of  the  ivory  beds. 
That  has  been  the  place  where  they  could  most  often  be 
found  ;  they  may  be  said  to  dwell  there ;  and  when  the 
rude  soldier  enters  their  habitation,  their  luxury  has  made 
them  too  lazy  even  to  attempt  any  effectual  concealment. 
There  they  lie  on  their  couches,  a  piece  of  an  ear  and  two 
legs  still  showing  from  the  mass  of  silken  stuffs  which  they 
hoped  would  have  hidden  their  craven  carcases."  This 
explanation  is  more  ingenious  than  probable.  The  com- 
mentary is  followed  by  a  fresh  translation  which  offers  a 
critical  rearrangement  of  the  book — putting,  e,g,^  chapter 
vii.  at  the  very  beginning,  and  following  up  iv.  1-3  by  viii. 
4-14.  Doubtless  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  adequately 
the  weird  effect  of  the  reiterated  \si^^^  tA  with  its  vague 
pronominal  suffix  :  but  "  that  dreadful  thing  I  will  not  turn 
away"  is  clumsy.  The  exposition  is  heavily  indebted  to 
Principal  George  Adam  Smith,  whose  brilliant  pages  have 
furnished  not  a  few  telling  quotations. 
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Dr  Cooke's  interesting  introduction  deals  suggestively 
among  other  things  (such  ks  the  historic  setting  and  pre* 
suppositions  of  Amos's  teaching)  with  the  nature  of  the 
prophetic  visions  and  prophetic  inspiration.  In  the  Intro- 
duction, and  repeatedly  throughout  the  commentary,  it  is 
too  lightly  assumed  that  Amos  had  Assyria  (which  is  never 
mentioned  except  in  the  LXX  of  iii.  9),  definitely  in  view- 
Quite  probably  he  had — that  will  depend  partly  on  the 
date  of  his  message — but,  after  the  work  of  Gressmann,  the 
possibility  has  to  be  reckoned  with  that  Amos  is  utilising 
a  broad  eschatological  conception  which  he  has  inherited, 
and  is  not  thinking  of  any  particular  historical  factor 
through  whom  the  doom  which  he  announces  is  to  be 
effected.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  point  that  deserves  discussion 
in  an  elaborate  commentary  on  Amos.  But  it  were  un- 
gracious and  unjust  to  criticise  for  such  an  omission  a  work 
from  which  the  writer's  hand  was  all  too  soon  withdrawn. 

John  E.  M'Fadyen. 

United  Free  Church  College^  Glasgow. 


LES  PROPHETES  D'ISRAEL  ET  LES  RELIGIONS 
DE  L'ORIENT,  by  Dr  A.  Causse.  Paris:  Nourry, 
1913.    Pp^  no.    7  fr.  SO  c. 

LES  PROPHETES  CONTRE  LA  CIVILISATION : 
Extrait  du  Christianisme  sociale,  by  Dr  A,  Causse. 
Pp.  16.    60  c. 

"  The  study  of  the  Old  Testament,"  writes  Dr  Causse, 
"  cannot  henceforth  be  separated  from  the  study  of  the 
Oriental  religions.  The  discoveries  of  Assyriology,  of 
Egyptology,  and  of  Syrian  and  Canaanite  archaeology  have 
profoundly  transformed  biblical  science.  It  is  no  longer 
enough  to  classify  books  and  texts  and  to  describe  the 
evolution  of  Yahwism,  as  though  Israel  had  been  a  people 
apart  from  all  other  peoples;  one  must  also  seek  the 
Semitic  antecedents  and  the  influences  of  the  great  civilisa- 
tions of  the  Orient."     The  author's  cordial  recognition  of 
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the  wider  field  upon  which  the  course  of  bibh'cal  religion 
must  now  be  placed  is  a  very  welcome  indication  of  the 
new  spirit  which  has  infused  itself  into  studies  of  biblical 
criticism  that  otherwise  ran  the  risk  of  being  pursued  upon 
too  narrow  lines.  For  although  in  the  past  the  external 
evidence  was  imperfect,  often  rather  inaccessible,  and  very 
often  badly  presented,  the  point  has  now  been  reached 
where  the  task  of  co-ordinating  biblical  theology  with  the 
Oriental  religions  becomes  ever  more  pressing.  While 
Dr  Causse  clearly  recognises  the  new  conditions,  he  very 
wisely  disclaims  those  tendencies  which  inclined  to  make 
biblical  religion,  if  not  all  biblical  research,  merely  a  some- 
what important  department  of  the  Babylonian  field.  Set- 
ting on  one  side  the  eager  controversies  of  "  Babel  and 
Bible"  which  characterised  the  last  decade,  he  seeks  a 
more  proportionate  estimate  of  rival  claims.  His  special 
question  is  "the  origins  of  universal  monotheism,"  a 
problem  upon  which  all  the  Oriental  religions  have  a  right 
to  speak  ;  and  whether  we  agree  with  his  conclusions  or 
not,  he  provides  in  an  attractive  form  an  amount  of  material 
which  gives  his  book  an  independent  value. 

The  book  is  not  so  technical  as  Zimmem's  fine  work  in 
the  third  edition  of  the  AT.  A,  7*.,  it  is  innocent  of  all 
exaggerated  "  astral "  tendencies ;  perhaps  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  Sellin's  little  monograph  on  The  Old  Testament 
in  the  Framework  of  the  other  Old  Oriental  Religions 
(1908).  As  an  introduction  to  the  modern  study  of 
biblical  religion  it  may  be  very  heartily  commended.  It 
introduces  the  reader  to  the  field,  gives  him  a  large  view  of 
its  by-ways  and  side-paths,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the 
very  serious  problems  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  the 
author  does  not  recognise.  The  plan  of  the  book  divides 
it  into  two  parts.  Dr  Causse  points  out  that  the  prophets 
are  the  centre  of  the  religion  of  Israel  to  such  a  degree  that 
what  preceded  them  was  only  an  obscure  preparation,  and 
what  followed  was  only  adaptation  or  decadence.  Accord- 
ingly, in  chaps.  ii.-viii.  he  sketches  the  main  stages  in  the 
development  of  Yahwism,  from  the  popular  forms,  "still  pene- 
trated with  Semitic  paganism,"  to  the  grand  universalism  of 
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the  great  unknown  prophet  of  the  Deutero-Isaiah.  Chaps,  i. 
and  ix.»  on  the  other  hand,  present  appropriate  introductory 
and  concluding  remarks  on  Oriental  religions  in  general,  with 
particular  reference  to  biblical  religion,  and  to  the  question 
of  Oriental  monotheism  outside  the  Old  Testament.  While 
these  chapters  furnish  a  useful  account  of  the  purely  external 
evidence,  the  main  body  of  the  work  involves  the  criticism 
of'  the  biblical  history,  and  here  one  is  inevitably  influenced 
by  one's  presuppositions  of  religion  and  history.  To  those 
who  do  not  accept  the  current  moderate  critical  position, 
the  author  will  probably  seem  to  be  too  radical ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  will  hardly  satisfy  those  who  find  the  chief 
value  of  the  Wellhausen  position  in  the  broad  literary- 
historical  hypotheses,  and  not  in  particular  synthetical 
reconstructions.  To  be  more  precise,  although  the  "con- 
servative "  position,  so  called,  is  from  every  point  of  view 
untenable,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  current  recon- 
structions that  trace  an  evolution  of  religion  and  history 
within  the  covers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  hold  up  a 
semi-rationalised  outline  which  is  called  "the  history  of 
Israel."  For  example,  it  Is  enough  to  note  the  account  of 
the  first  prophets  (pp.  49  seq^^  which  confuses  the  first 
allusion  to  them  with  their  presumed  rise  and  development. 
Indeed,  in  tracing  the  development  to,  say,  the  time  of 
Elijah,  subjective  history  and  objective  history  are  invariably 
intermingled  by  most  historians. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  satisfied  with  the  efforts  to  formu- 
late early  Israelite  religion  when  the  sources  relating  to  the 
earlier  times  are  admittedly  later  and  untrustworthy.  The 
"  early  *'  conditions  represented  in  these  and  other  sources  are 
not  necessarily  chronologically  early  ;  the  fact  that  the  post- 
exilic  age  retained  JE  by  the  side  of  P  proves  that  the 
more  popular  ideas  in  JE  still  appealed.  This  is  not  only 
confirmed  by  the  mixed  character  of  early  Rabbinical 
literature,  in  Midrash  and  Mishnah,  but  is  wholly  in  har- 
mony with  the  common  experience  that  even  to-day  there 
coexist  in  our  own  land  profound  "psychical"  differences 
representing  different  temperaments,  levels  of  thought,  and 
the  rest.     Accordingly,  the  features  in  the  Old  Testament 
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which  represent  thought  of  a  relatively  "rudimentary 
character  are  not  necessarily  much  anterior  to  other 
features  where  the  thought  is  relatively  "higher."  The 
gulf  is  not  necessarily  to  be  measured  by  centuries — this 
is  to  fall  under  the  sway  of  the  fallacies  of  the  "  doctrine  of 
survivals."  In  addition  to  this,  whatever  be  the  value  of 
speculation  into  the  character  of  early  Israelite  religion,  the 
Palestinian  religion  of  the  early  period  is  a  far  more  tangible 
inquiry.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  in  some  respects  of  a  by  no  means  inferior 
character ;  and  in  the  second  place,  biblical  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  are  such  that,  if  we  eliminate  for  the  moment 
the  distinctive  and  unique  spiritual  aspects,  we  have  data 
that  have  very  much  in  common  with  the  religions  we  are 
wont  to  call  "heathen."  The  external  evidence  by  itself 
tends  to  furnish  a  picture  of  religious  and  other  thought  of 
such  a  character  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  prophets  and 
the  biblical  evidence — viewed  critically — for  their  work,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  Old  Testament.  To  put  it  otherwise,  the  external 
evidence  combines  with  some  biblical  evidence  to  point 
to  a  religion  which  only  through  the  influence  of  the 
prophets  gained  the  features  that  characterise  biblical 
religion  and  give  it  a  permanent  religious  value.  Now, 
though  a  view  of  this  sort  is  by  no  means  a  novelty,  it 
is  exceedingly  important  to  observe  that  the  events  which 
brought  this  great  permanent  change  involved  excision, 
adjustment,  and  modification  of  sources,  and  affected  the 
historical  perspectives  so  profoundly  that  one  can  hardly 
expect  to  reconstruct  from  the  highly  composite  material 
more  than  the  barest  outlines  of  the  early  history. 

Dr  Causse's  little  paper  on  the  Prophets  versus  Civilisa- 
tion is  a  quite  popular  summary  having  special  reference  to 
the  abuses  of  modern  civilisation — with  the  ominous  con- 
clusion :  Fiat  justitia^  pertat  cultura.  It  raises  the  question 
of  the  "  progress "  of  civilisation  and  of  reactions  against 
the  attendant  evils.  If  Old  Testament  scholars  thus  embark 
upon  modem  problems,  presumably  their  reviewers  must 
follow  suit.     The  fact  that  certain  conditions  to-day  and  in 
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the  Old  Testament  suggest  one  another  has  not  failed  to 
attract  attention,  but  it  is  necessary  to  notice  that  Dr 
Causse  in  his  larger  book  already  recognises  that  the 
prophets  present  ideals  and  not  a  new  scheme  (p.  222). 
He  quotes  with  approval  Loisy  (see  his  Religion  of  Israel^ 
Eng,  tr,,  188  seq»)\  and  reference  might  also  have  been 
made  to  Robertson  Smith  {O.TJ.C,  pp.  348,  350  seq.).  The 
fact  is  that  through  the  prophets  existing  institutions  were 
purified  and  advanced ;  there  was  a  spiritual  evolution,  not 
a  social  revolution.  This  is  instructive,  for,  (i)  extreme 
individualistic  tendencies,  however  laudable,  are  not  neces- 
sarily of  lasting  value  {eg,  Ikhnaton's  short-lived  Monothe- 
ism, Causse,  pp.  280  sqq,\  and  (2)  the  actual  progress  of 
civilisation  from  prehistoric  times  shows  that  there  has  been 
a  general  advance,  but  it  is  independent  of  the  fate  of 
peoples,  empires,  and  cultures.  The  point  that  arises  from 
this  inevitably  involves  our  profoundest  religious  and  philo- 
sophical convictions.  Accustomed  to  appreciate  the  lofty 
teachings  of  the  prophets,  we  find  it  less  easy  to  understand 
that  the  apparent  deterioration  in  the  Post-exilic  Priestly 
Law  was  not  only  inevitable,  but  that  the  systematised  cult 
was  really  advancing.  The  prophetic  individualistic  ideals 
intervene  and  raise  the  general  stamp  of  the  religion  of 
the  people  as  a  whole.  We  contrast  individual  ideals  with 
the  later  cult,  but  the  two  are  really  incommensurable ;  the 
later  religious  cult  as  a  whole  should  be  compared  with  the 
earlier  religious  cult,  so  far  as  one  can  recognise  or  recover 
it.  Furthermore,  while  we  appreciate  every  advance,  eg. 
the  cessation  of  human  sacrifice  {cf.  the  motif  of  the  story 
in  Gen.  xxii.),  we  have  yet  to  recognise  that  the  earlier 
features  were  once  in  accordance  with  the  genuine  religion 
of  the  day.  Comparative  religion  most  clearly  compels  a 
reconsideration  of  one*s  ideas  of  theodicy.  The  words  of  the 
Rabshakeh  in  2  Kings  xviii.  12  represent  a  point  of  view 
that  could  be  sincerely  held — not  indeed  by  the  reformer, 
but  by  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  be  among  the  reform^^. 
Dr  Causse  and  many  others,  when  they  appeal  to  the 
prophets,  are  inclined  to  overlook  (i)  the  persistence  of 
existing    conditions,   though    on   a   higher   level ;    (2)   the 
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relation  between  them  and  the  earlier  stage ;  and  (3)  the 
responsibility  attached  to  those  who  in  any  way  are  con- 
cerned with  the  profounder  religious,  social,  and  political 
ideas  of  the  environment  to  be  reformed.  The  reforms  arc 
successful,  not  because  of  the  reformer  (consider  Ikhnaton's 
great  failure),  but  because  those  to  be  reformed  were  able  to 
assimilate  the  ideas.  The  advance  is  comprehensive,  and 
not  departmental — social,  and  much  more  so  than  modern 
socialism.  However,  apart  from  this,  it  will  perhaps  be 
evident  that,  when  in  course  of  research  Old  Testament 
problems  and  those  of  to-day  admit  of  being  compared, 
there  is  urgent  need  for  the  most  strenuous  inquiry  into 
the  former,  and  that  certain  features  in  one  may  illuminate 
or  illustrate  certain  features  in  the  other.  And  two  points 
especially  attract  attention :  first,  continued  evolution  of 
conditions  cUways  goes  along  with  an  evolution  of  the 
religious  ideas;  and  second,  that  our  conceptions  of  the 
working  of  the  Deity  at  "  occasional "  given  periods  cannot 
be  severed  from  our  conceptions  of  the  general  relations 
between  the  Deity  and  man  ;  here  one's  specialistic  research 
in  the  Old  Testament  field,  and  one's  most  ordinary  in- 
tuitive and  reasoned  convictions  of  a  religious  and  of  a 
philosophical  character  cannot  be,  and  are  not,  kept  apart 
in  separate  watertight  compartments. 

Cambridge.  STANLEY  A.  CoOK. 


EXTRA .  BIBLICAL  SOURCES  FOR  HEBREW 
AND  JEWISH  HISTORY.  Translated  and  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  B,  Mercer,  Ph,D,  London: 
Longmans^  191 3«    PP'  xiv.,  210.     6s.  nett. 

The  author,  "  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament "  at 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  performs  a  useful 
service  by  presenting  in  a  convenient  form  a  large  number 
of  texts  bearing  upon  Palestinian  history.  His  period 
extends  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  final  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  people  as  a  nation  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
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emperor  Hadrian.  The  sources  are  subdivided  into  cunei- 
form (pp.  1-86),  Egyptian  (pp.  87-144),  miscellaneous 
Semitic  (pp.  147-153),  and  classical  (pp.  157-190).  There 
are  several  appendices,  consisting  of  tables  of  history,  lists 
of  kings  and  priests,  genealogical  tables,  etc. ;  and  illustra- 
tions are  given  of  the  (Assyrian)  "Black  Obelisk,"  the 
(Egyptian)  "  Israel "  stela,  and  of  the  (Moabite)  inscription 
of  Mesha. 

The  book  will  be  found  a  handy  guide  to  the  study  of 
external  evidence  relating  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  on 
this  account  will  be  welcomed  by  the  ordinary  student. 
The  author's  aim  has  been  to  provide  material  for  a  better 
view  of  the  biblical  history,  and  to  supplement  the  more 
accessible  evidence  in  the  Apocrypha,  Pseudepigrapha, 
Josephus,  and  Philo,  by  the  more  technical  matter  often 
hidden  away  in  the  more  specialistic  books  and  journals. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  write  a  history,  or  even  to  discuss 
the  real  value  of  the  evidence  for  biblical  history ;  and 
although  the  author  has  perhaps  done  well  in  keeping  his 
book  within  clearly  defined  limits,  in  some  respects  it  is  one 
that  needs  the  intervention  of  the  teacher  to  explain  to  the 
student  difficult  or  doubtful  details. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  contrast  Mr  Mercer's  book  with 
Reinach's  collection  of  classical  texts,  or  with  the  fine 
Altorientalische  Texte  und  Bilder  zum  Alien  Testamente^ 
edited  by  Gressmann  with  the  aid  of  Ungnad  and  Ranke. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  unpretentious  little  book  supplies 
a  want.  Comparison  with  the  works  mentioned  and  with 
other  technical  literature  suggests  that  in  another  edition 
the  author  could  well  make  certain  improvements.  For 
example,  in  many  places  explanatory  notes  are  necessary : 
on  p.  32  Saniru  deserves  a  reference  to  Senir;  on  p.  44 
Bit-khumria  (House  of  Omri)  needs  a  word  of  explanation, 
and  on  p.  44  Melucha,  also  spelt  Melukha  (and  on  p.  55. 
Melukhkha),  might  have  been  annotated  in  order  to  give 
the  student  some  idea  of  the  significance  of  the  inscription. 
Moreover,  among  the  miscellaneous  Semitic  texts  one  misses 
the  Hamathite  inscription  of  Zakir,  published  by  Pognon 
in   1907,  especially  important  for  the  light  it  throws  upon 
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Syrian  and  Aramxan  politics.  Among  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions one  misses  a  reference  to  the  introduction  by 
Sargon  into  Samaria  of  Aramaeo- Arabian  tribes  (715-4 
B.C.),  an  event  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the  study  of  the 
conditions  after  the  fall  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.  The 
evidence  combines  with  that  for  later  unrest  and  move- 
ment east  of  the  Jordan  to  present  a  suggestive  picture  of 
''  ethnical "  disturbance ;  and  though  Winckler  may  have 
exaggerated  its  significance — eine  Wiederholung  <ier  Ein- 
wanderung  Israels  selbst — ^here  are  data  which  the  historical 
student  ought  to  keep  before  him.  In  the  Egyptian  depart- 
ment notice  is  taken  of  the  possible  identification  of  Jacob 
and  his  family  with  the  Hyksos  (pp.  9,  98) ;  it  is  obvious 
that  this,  if  well  founded,  gives  new  interest  to  the  fact  that 
the  Hyksos  king  Apophis  was  a  monotheist,  whose  god 
Sutekh,  however,  could  be  equated  with  Baal  (p.  97). 
Though  Mr  Mercer  confines  himself  to  history,  this  evidence 
is  of  no  little  value  for  Palestinian  history,  since  by  Baal 
we  should  most  probably  understand  the  Addu  (Hadad) 
of  the  Amarna  letters,  known  elsewhere  as  a  specifically 
"  Amorite  "  god.  Finally,  it  may  be  added  that  Mr  Mercer 
identifies  the  Khabiri  with  the  Hebrews  in  the  wider  sense 
of  the  term.  He  holds  that  "at  the  time  when  the 
Hebrews  were  entering  Canaan  the  Israelites  were  still  in 
Egypt.  .  .  .  All  Israelites  were  Hebrews,  but  not  all 
Hebrews  were  Israelites."  It  will  be  obvious  that  external 
evidence  is  open  to  different  interpretations,  and  the  reader 
should  distinguish  very  carefully  between  the  actual  external 
data  and  the  efforts  to  co-ordinate  them  with  the  biblical 
records.  In  this  task  attention  must  clearly  be  directed  to 
more  than  the  purely  and  narrowly  '* historical"  data  to 
which  Mr  Mercer  s  useful  volume  is  confined. 

Cambridge.  STANLEY  A.  CoOK. 
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THE  JOURNEYS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST,  THE  SON 
OF  GOD.  I llustrdted  by  coloured  charts  Bible  references^ 
critical  and  explanatory  noteSy  etc.  By  A.  T,  Schofield^ 
M.D,y  and  G.  Biddulph.  Humphrey  Milford:  Oxford 
University  Press,  191 3.     Pp.  191.     Zs,  6d,  nett. 

This  little  book  is  an  attempt  to  provide  an  itinerary  of  our 
Lord's  life.  The  writers  conclude  that  there  are  thirty 
journeys  with  twenty-one  stationary  intervals  recorded  in 
the  Gospels,  but  at  the  same  time  hold  that  "  the  journeys 
were  much  more  numerous  than  those  described."  It  is 
assumed  that  Christ  was  born  in-  8  B.C.,  probably  in  the 
autumn,  and  that  His  ministr}^  lasted  three  and  a  half 
years,  from  the  autumn  of  a.d.  25  to  March  A.D.  29.  The 
thirty  journeys  are  distributed  over  that  interval,  and  we  are 
told  in  each  case  in  what  season  of  the  year  the  journey  is 
supposed  to  have  been  taken.  The  journey  during  which 
the  four  thousand  were  fed,  e,g.,  is  assigned  to  the  early 
summer  of  A.D.  28.  An  elaborate  chart  of  the  journeys 
is  provided. 

It  is  evident  that  the  writers  are  not  possessed  by  the 
feeling  which  obtains  in  some  quarters  that  no  detailed 
account  of  the  life  of  Christ  can  be  written.  Only 
occasionally  have  they  any  hesitation  as  to  where  any 
particular  journey  should  be  placed.  The  statements  of 
the  Gospels  are  generally  accepted  as  they  stand,  but  the 
writers  have  had  some  trouble  with  the  "  great  interpola- 
tion "  in  St  Luke.  They  solve  the  difficulty  by  placing 
the  scene  of  chaps,  xi.,  xii.,  and  xiii.  1-9  in  Jerusalem 
during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  mentioned  in  John  vii., 
and  that  of  chaps,  xiv.-xvii.  10  also  in  Jerusalem  during 
the  Feast  of  Dedication  (John  x.  22),  and  by  assuming 
that  the  journey  mentioned  in  Luke  xvii.  1 1  was  another 
journey  from  Northern  Perea,  and  different  from  that 
mentioned  in  Luke  ix.  51. 

The  writers  assume  that  there  were  three  places  called 
Bethany,  the  first  where  John  baptised,  the  second  where 
Lazarus  lived,  and  the  third  that  to  which  Jesus  several 
times  withdrew  from   Jerusalem.     They  also  assume  that 
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the  Ephraim  to  which  Jesus  departed  (John  xi.  54)  was  in 
Perea  (p.  1 50)  or  Decapolis  (p.  149),  and  that  from  it  Jesus 
set  out  on  His  final  journey.  No  evidence  is  given  for 
these  assumptions  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  writers' 
scheme  of  Jesus'  journeys.  Nazarite  (p.  50)  is  now  usually 
spelled  "  Nazirite."  Nabliis  cannot  be  both  Sebaste  and 
Shechem  (p.  64),  seeing  Sebaste  is  another  name  for 
Samaria.     On  this  point  the  chart  is  correct. 

The  book  is  an  interesting  attempt  to  depict  the  life  of 
Jesus  from  an  original  point  of  view,  and  the  writers  have 
shown  much  skill  in  fitting  the  journeys  of  Jesus  into  their 
scheme ;  but  to  many  their  attempt  will  seem  somewhat 
daring.  WiLLlAM  Watson. 

Manse  of  Oyne^  Aberdeenshire, 


JESUS  AND  HIS  PARABLES,  by  George  Murray,  B.D. 
(Edin.),     Edinburgh :  T,  &  T.  Clark,    4J.  6d.  netL 

When  one  lifts  his  eyes  to  the  wealth  of  exegetic  and  ex- 
pository comment  on  the  Parables,  he  may  be  pardoned  if 
he  thinks  that  there  is  no  room  for  another  volume  even  on 
such  fathomless  thoughts  as  they  enshrine.  Yet  as  this 
writer  of  these  expositions  suggests  by  his  title,  and  proves 
by  his  treatment,  the  end  of  all  discussion  and  all  homily 
is  not  yet.  The  recent  studies  in  the  historicity  of  Jesus, 
the  quickened  interest  in  His  human  personality,  the  passion 
with  which  an  eager  scholarship  has  pursued  His  footsteps, 
have  given  a  new  distinction  to  His  features,  and  begun  to 
fill  His  words  with  the  sound  of  His  voice.  Mr  Murray 
serves  himself  heir  to  a  true  and  wisely  applied  modernity, 
and  the  result  is  a  scholarly  and  finely  balanced  exposition, 
set  out  in  sentences  which  are  always  lucid  and  are  often 
illuminating  through  the  writer's  power  of  felicitous  meta- 
phor. What  can  be  happier  than  this  remark  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Parable  of  the  Tares  ?  "  In  botany  the 
tender  leaf  is  not  of  itself  sufficing  testimony  always  to  the 
species    of  the    plant.      Fruits    are    autumnal    as   a    rule» 
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and  they  must  be  a  certain  size  before  you  can  apply  the 
testing  process,  which  is  taste." 

Mr  Murray  at  the  outset  takes  up  what  would  be  a  nar- 
rowing point  of  view  had  he  adhered  to  it.  He  states  that 
Christ's  motive  in  His  parables  is  Compassion.  His  exposi- 
tion recognises  before  he  is  done  many  motives  in  so  great 
a  purpose.  But  when  he  points  out  that  one  constant 
object  on  Christ's  part  was  to  startle  and  surprise,  and  to 
lift  dull,  apathetic,  formal  minds  into  a  new  realm  of 
thought  and  feeling,  he  is  on  surer  ground.  It  was  for  this 
purpose  that  Jesus  employed  both  hyperbole  and  paradox, 
and  "  deliberately  bordered  on  the  extravagant."  This  con- 
trolled both  the  scenery  and  the  method  of  the  Parables. 
While  Jesus  chose  the  familiar  sights  and  sounds  of  oriental 
life,  and  selected  the  more  appealing  incidents  of  experience, 
He  always  sets  them  so  as  to  reach  a  climax  of  dramatic 
suspense,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  Parables  might  be 
arranged  as  tableaux  vivants.  That  is  a  fact  which  preachers 
often  ignore,  and  so  lose  themselves  in  a  tedious  succession 
of  platitudes  on  the  verses. 

The  most  important  critical  question  regarding  Christ's 
parables  is  treated  quite  sufficiently  for  Mr  Murray's  pur- 
pose. He  is  disinclined  to  believe  that  much  "editing" 
has  taken  place.  But  the  setting  cannot  always  be  depended 
on,  and  some  of  the  prefaces,  and  a  few  of  the  concluding 
applications  and  aphorisms,  must  be  considered  as  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Parables  were  lai^ely  used  in  teaching 
and  preaching.  These  accretions  were  held  in  the  mar- 
vellous Oriental  memories  along  with  the  words  of  the 
parable.  But  these  can  be  pruned  away,  and  the  result 
is  a  dramatic  episode  in  which  we  have  the  words  spoken 
by  Jesus  in  a  virtually  accurate  report.  This  leads  Mr 
Murray  to  his  own  method  of  exposition.  He  adopts  a 
classification  based  on  his  interpretation  of  the  aim  of  the 
parable,  thus  stripped  of  its  encasing  sentences,  and  asks 
himself  what  Christ  intended  to  teach,  as  that  lies  in  the 
light  of  the  customs  and  the  needs  of  the  time  and  the 
people.  This  classification  is  the  least  convincing  bit  of 
Mr  Murray's  work.     It  recalls  A.  B.  Bruce's  classification 
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in  his  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christy  which  had  likewise  a 
certain  arbitrariness,  although  drawn  on  larger  lines  than 
Mr  Murray's.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  wise  or 
helpful  classification  of  such  spontaneous,  occasional  (in  the 
deep  sense),  and  informal  teaching  as  is  given  by  Christ's 
Parables  is  either  practicable  or  useful.  When  Mr  Murray 
sums  them  up  under  Grace  in  the  individual  lifcy  Pharisaism 
the  foe^  Fellowship  with  God  the  ideals  The  course  of  the 
Kingdom^  and  Discipline  and  judgment ^  we  wonder  why  he 
puts  one  parable  in  one  class  and  another  in  another. 
He  confesses  his  difficulty,  and  his  classification  is  left 
unemployed. 

It  is  as  one  reads  on  that  the  sense  of  the  value  of  this 
volume  deepens.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book, 
and  that  is  a  rare  merit  in  an  exposition  of  a  parable. 
The  fulness  of  knowledge,  the  fairness  with  which  difficult 
sentences  are  treated,  the  fine  balance  and  sappy  wisdom 
in  judgment,  and  the  insight  into  the  situation  of  each 
parable  and  into  Christ's  mind  as  he  deals  with  it,  make 
the  book  invaluable  to  a  preacher.  Especially  wise  and 
strong  is  the  discussion  of  the  issues  in  doctrine  to  which 
some  parables  lead,  for  here  most  preachers  fail  in  their 
reckless  desire  to  force  some  point.  Yet  why  has  any 
treatment  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats  been 
omitted  ?  Why  do  so  many  ignore  that  parable,  and  that 
without  comment  ? 

W.  M.  Clow. 


THE  HISTORICAL  CHRIST,  by  Dr  R  C  Conybeare, 
M.A,  F.B.A.     London,  1914.     8vo.     Pp.  235.     3J.  6d. 

Within  the  small  compass  of  this  work,  Dr  F.  C.  Conybeare 
submits  the  interesting  results  of  "  An  Investigation  of  the 
views  of  Mr  J,  M.  Robertson,  Dr  A.  Drews  and  Professor 
W.  B.  Smith  "  regarding  the  historical  Christ.  With  sound 
learning,  accompanied  with  delightful  badinage,  Dr  Cony- 
beare, in  his  plea  for  common  sense  in  dealing  with  Chris- 
tianity in  its  origin,  and  in  reference  to  its  evidences,  corrects 
the  extraordinary  assumptions  and  mistakes  of  the  writers 
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above  mentioned,  declaring  that  they  "  enjoy  the  singular 
good  fortune  to  be  the  first  to  have  discovered  what  the 
above  narratives  \i,e.  the  Synoptists]  really  mean,  and  of 
how  they  originated  ;  and  they  are  urgent  that  we  should 
sell  all  we  have,  and  purchase  their  pearl  of  wisdom."  In 
flouting  Robertson's  sun-God  theories  he  asserts  that 
Robertson  "lies  under  a  special  spell  of  absurdity,"  that 
"  all  textual  criticism  has  passed  over  his  head,"  and  that 
he  indulges  in  "the  most  rickety  of  hypotheses."  With 
similar  freedom  he  handles  Dr  Drews,  who  also  espouses 
the  pre-philological  etymologies  of  Robertson,  and  revels  in 
the  little  light  emanating  from  the  sun-God — Joshua,  and 
the  Milky  Way,  wherein  the  javelin-man  (Pilatus)  had  "  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name."  In  his  further  onslaught  on 
"  all  this  rag-tag  and  bob-tail  of  pagan  myth,  art,  and 
ritual,"  Dr  Conybeare  exposes  the  blundering  extravaganzas 
of  Prof.  W.  B.  Smith,  whom  he  accuses  of  only  using  the 
Gospels  as  historical  documents  whenever  it  suits  his  argu- 
ment, and  breaking  "  with  his  premisses  wherever  he  needs 
to  do  so,  in  order  to  substantiate  them."  As  to  Dr  P. 
Jensen,  and  his  flimsy  theories  and  method,  he  asserts  that 
"  he  has  not  troubled  himself  to  acquire  the  merest  «,  by  c 
of  modern  textual  criticism."  This  book,  being  racy,  virile, 
and  informative,  is  commendable  for  proving  that  the 
vaunted  pearls  of  mythological  enthusiasts  are,  after  all,  not 
"  of  great  price."  James  King  Hewison. 

Rothesay, 


DER  URSPRUNG  DES  CHRISTUSGLAUBENS,  by 

Reinhold  Seeberg.     8vo.     Pp.  v.,  62.     Leipzig :  Deichert^ 
1914.     M,  1.80. 

Faced  with  the  paradox  that  the  Christian  belief  in  the 
Trinity  arose  from  the  monotheistic  soil  of  Judaism,  Seeberg 
sets  out  to  trace  the  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
Trinitarian  idea,  or  rather  of  the  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  which  is  a  presupposition  of  that  conception.  He 
limits  the   scope  of  his    inquiry   to  the   New   Testament 
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documents,  and    adopts   throughout   the    purely  historical 
standpoint 

He  first  examines  the  view  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Jesus,  and  quickly  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
regarded  the  baptism  as  the  crucial  point  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  His  divinity,  or,  more  accurately,  as  the  event 
marking  the  time  when  the  Divine  Spirit  entered  Him. 
Seeberg  is  careful  to  observe  that  the  earliest  New  Testa- 
ment  sources  attach  no  special  significance  to  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  During  His  lifetime  His  disciples  acknowledged 
Him  to  be  the  Christ,  not,  be  it  noted,  in  any  dogmatic 
sense.  To  them  a  dogma  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  was 
unthinkable.  They  merely  held  that  He  was  the  bearer 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Jesus  Himself  was  conscious  of  the 
possession  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  accordingly  claimed  for 
Himself  the  highest  authority. 

After  the  resurrection  a  new  accent  was  given  to  the 
apostolic  view  of  Christ's  divinity.  The  Spirit  of  Christ 
became  the  immediate  fact  in  the  experience  of  His  disciples^ 
and  Jesus  the  Christ  came  to  be  regarded  as  Christ  Jesus. 
**  Christ "  and  the  "  Spirit  of  Christ "  were  employed  as 
convertible  expressions,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  being 
identified  with  the  divine  element  that  was  in  Jesus,  was 
invested  with  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  latter,  and 
came  to  be  represented  as  a  definite  spiritual  personality. 

After  pursuing  the  course  of  thought  which  we  have 
outlined,  Seeberg  considers  the  idea  of  Christ's  Lordship  as 
it  prevailed  among  His  earliest  followers.  In  the  ante- 
Pauline  communities  Christians  called  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  administered  baptism  in  His  name,  and  at 
Communion  they  prayed  to  Christ  in  the  common  formula^ 
Kn  Kno.  Seeberg  contends  against  Deissmann  and  Bousset 
that  the  title,  xu/>/o;,  as  applied  to  Christ,  was  not  the  pro- 
duct of  a  hero-cult  There  seems,  indeed,  no  doubt  that 
the  use  of  the  title,  in  its  Christian  connection,  sprang  up 
in  Palestine,  and  the  prevalence  of  it  in  the  surrounding 
countries,  as  a  predicate  attached  to  tutelary  divinities, 
proves  only  a  parallelism  and  not  a  dependence.  To 
the  disciples  of  Christ  the  term,  xip/o$,  would  convey  the 
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meaning  that  the  bearer  of  it  exercised  certain  heavenly 
functions,  and  was  the  possessor  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Paul,  conceiving  of  God  as  eso't-flrarjj^,  the  absolute  creative 
principle,  and  also  as  xupiog^snivfia,  the  ruling,  redemptive 
principle,  regarded  the  Divine  Spirit  of  Christ  as  God  in  the 
latter  aspect,  and  thus  identified  the  New  Testament  xupioi 
with  the  Old  Testament  Yahweh  or  Adonai.  Never,  how- 
ever, in  Seeberg's  opinion,  does  Paul  call  Christ  0ioc.  In 
order  to  support  this  thesis  he  has  to  explain  certain 
passages  in  Paul's  Epistles  which  apparently  contradict  it 
(2  Cor.  V.  19;  2  Thess.  i.  12  ;  Titus  ii.  13  ;  Rom.  ix.  5). 
For  instance,  he  holds  that  in  Titus  ii.  13,  aiyag  0f^(,  a 
current  title  for  gods  and  kings,  is  an  un-Pauline  interpola- 
tion, and  he  manipulates  Rom.  ix.  5  according  to  Bentley's 
conjecture,  reading  iv  6  instead  of  0  cSv  in  the  last  clause, 
thus  dividing  the  excellences  of  the  Israelites  into  four 
groups. 

After  a  minute  investigation  of  Pauline  Christology, 
Seeberg  deals  in  a  very  illuminating  manner  with  the 
Johannine  conception  of  Christ.  The  term  Logos,  he 
argues,  is  used  by  John  not  in  its  Greek  but  its  Hebrew 
significance  (cf.  ^^V)»  and  indicates  that  Christ  is  the 
revelation  of  God  (John  i.  18).  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
Pauline  cntufia.  As  John  desired  to  make  his  Christological 
teaching  intelligible  to  those  accustomed  to  Hellenistic 
thought,  he  sought  to  explain  the  divine  properties  of 
Christ  in  common  conceptions,  such  as  attach  to  the  words 
light,  life,  way,  truth,  bread  and  water  of  life.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  John,  lest  the  Hellenists  might  regard 
Christ  merely  as  a  cult-hero,  discarded  the  theological 
valuation  of  the  title  xup/o;,  and  used  instead  the  word  0iof, 
to  express  His  divinity  (cf.  change  in  Didach^  of  xupiog  Aavid 
(Matt.  xxii.  45)  into  ethg  Aau/i). 

In  the  last  section  of  his  book  Seeberg  recapitulates  his 
conclusions,  and  traces  the  line  of  evolution  that  runs 
through  the  early  Christian  belief  as  to  Christ's  nature. 
In  this  work,  however,  he  does  not  claim  to  have  solved 
the  problems  underlying  this  development  of  the  belief  in 
the    divinity   of   Christ    and    the    triune    Godhead.       The 
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attempt  to  solve  these  questions  he  has  already  made  in 
his  Zum  dogmatiscken  Verstdndnis  der  Trtnitdtslehre  {igoZ), 
His  present  endeavour  is  merely  to  give  an  accurate  survey 
of  the  historical  movement,  reflected  in  the  New  Testment, 
in  which  the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  arose  and  took 
form.  His  work,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  thorough  and  interesting. 
In  parts,  doubtless,  it  is  not  sufficiently  exhaustive,  and  in 
others  betrays  a  tendency  to  repetition.  But,  on  the  whole, 
it  commends  itself  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  theological 
learning.  A.  F.  ScoTT  Pearson. 

The  Mansey  West  Kilbride. 


CAN  WE  STILL  FOLLOW  JESUS?  by  the  Rev,  Alfred 
E.  Garvie^  M.A.^  D.D.^  Principal  of  New  College, 
London:  Cassell  &  Co.y  Ltd.^  191 3«  Pp*  I20*  is.6d. 
nett. 

This  volume  consists  of  five  lectures  given  with  much 
appreciation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Board. 
One  is  not  surprised  at  their  success.  They  are  measured, 
moderate  statements  on  serious  subjects.  The  author  con- 
siders in  the  first  lecture  the  influence  of  religion  on  morality, 
and  specially  in  connection  with  the  interim-ethic  imputed  to 
Jesus  by  such  writers  as  Dr  Albert  Schweitzer  and  Professor 
Loisy.  Their  case  is  quite  fairly  stated  and  their  position 
so  far  admitted.  Jesus  did  anticipate  a  decisive  divine 
interposition  in  human  history,  and  this  must  of  necessity 
have  affected  his  idea  of  the  means  necessary  to  realise  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  It  may  be  true,  as  Principal  Garvie 
maintains,  that  "morality  should  not  cultivate  the  pro- 
vincialism of  this  earthly  life  amid  humanity  alone,"  but  it 
has  to  begin  there,  and  the  point  in  dispute  is  how  far  one 
can  find  practical  guidance  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  apocalyptic  expectations  are  rather 
at  a  discount  in  our  generation. 

The  title  of  the  second  lecture  is,  "  Does  Love  forbid 
Law  ?  "  It  treats  of  the  injunctions  to  non-resistance  laid 
down  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  criticises  the  position 
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of  Tolstoi.  Most  readers  will  agree  with  the  author's  con- 
clusions, but  he  makes  a  great  many  assumptions  in  the 
course  of  reaching  it,  such  as  that  Jesus  had  no  political 
programme,  and  acquiesced  in  the  existing  order  of  Church 
and  State.  The  disciples  at  least  had  very  definite  and 
material  expectations  about  the  Messianic  Kingdom. 

The  third  lecture  asks  us,  "  Is  Forgiveness  Slavish  ?  "  It 
deals  with  Nietzsche,  and  leads  on  to  Darwin.  It  protests 
quite  properly  against  the  white  man  wishing  to  use  the 
black  man  as  a  beast  of  burden  ;  but  Christian  missions  even 
differentiate  between  them,  and  are  said  to  be  losing  ground 
in  Africa  before  Mohammedanism  in  consequence  of  this 
distinction  in  colour.     The  problem  is  not  simple. 

The  titles  of  these  lectures,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  are 
striking.  The  fourth  is,  "  Can  the  Love  of  Self  be  Selfish  ?  " 
We  have  here  a  discussion  of  Individualism  and  Socialism. 
The  author  is  to  be  commended  on  his  sympathy  and 
candour.  He  desires  to  be  fair,  and  always  manifests  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian.  He  protests  against  any  child  of  God 
being  considered  merely  as  **  a  hand,"  and  insists  that  the 
love  of  others  must  equal  the  love  of  selfl  What  strikes 
one  about  this  criticism  is  the  anxiety  to  adjust  the  balance. 
The  essence  of  the  Golden  Rule  is  sympathy — the  surrender 
of  self  for  the  good  of  others,  and,  as  Dr  Garvie  confesses^ 
the  Son  of  Man  gave  his  life  to  ransom  his  brethren.  There 
is  no  measuring  of  more  or  less.  There  is  an  enthusiasm 
of  humanity  about  Christianity  that  impels  one  without 
any  consideration  of  self  to  make  sacrifices  for  this  King- 
dom. Socialism  in  this  respect  can  claim  no  superiority  to 
Christianity,  and  Nietzsche  for  all  practical  purposes  identifies 
them.  Our  author  insists  on  distinctions.  "  The  method 
of  Jesus,"  we  read,  "  is  through  and  through  moral  and 
religious,"  but  many  Congregationalists  would  insist  that 
this  also  applied  to  their  efforts  after  political  and  social 
reform.  "If  it  were  shown,"  writes  Dr  Garvie,  " that  only 
in  collectivism  can  men  render  one  another  the  full  measure 
of  mutual  service,  and  that  only  by  such  economic  conditions 
can  the  moral  and  religious  change  of  men  be  affected,  then 
assuredly  the  Christian  would  be  not  only  justified  in  adopt- 
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ing  Socialism,  but  even  constrained  to  do  so."  Is  not  this 
the  contention  ?  The  Socialist  maintains  that  collectivism 
embodies  a  higher  moral  principle  than  commercialism  ; 
that,  apart  from  the  misery  and  oppression  incident  to  the 
present  system,  co-operation  comes  nearer  to  the  ethical 
ideal  than  competition.  Dr  Garvie  quite  rightly  observes 
that  property  is  essential  to  the  realisation  of  personality, 
but  he  must  apply  the  principle  all  round,  and  the  Socialist 
insists  that  superfluity  got  at  the  expense  of  starvation 
cannot  promote  spirituality.  The  doctrine  of  stewardship 
is  "not  in  conformity  with  democracy  and  involves  too 
serious  responsibilities  for  the  ordinary  citizen.  Philanthropy 
can  never  be  a  substitute  for  justice.  Socialism  proposes  an 
industrial  order  that  will  have  for  its  avowed  object  mutual 
advantage.  There  is  thus  room  in  it  for  the  heroic  virtues, 
but  they  are  not  essential  to  its  initiation  and  administra- 
tion. Jesus  was  happily  not  concerned  with  the  setting  up 
of  any  special  system  of  society,  but  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
for  which  he  laboured,  implied  both  political  and  economic 
changes.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  It  is  really  im- 
possible to  live  as  a  moral  being  in  any  society  without 
having  them  in  view  as  an  expression  of  our  moral  nature. 

The  last  lecture  asks  the  question,  "  Must  the  World  be 
given  up  ?  "  Dr  Garvie  credits  Jesus  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  pious  Jew  against  the  possession  of  wealth,  but  the 
poverty  he  glorified  did  not,  we  are  reminded,  involve  the 
misery  and  squalor  of  our  towns.  There  is  nothing  in 
his  teaching  opposed  to  culture  and  civilisation.  The 
abnormal  conditions  of  his  followers  with  reference  to  the 
Kingdom  might  excuse  celibacy.  His  use  of  flesh  and  wine 
separates  him  from  the  ascetics  ;  while,  in  opposition  to  the 
Pharisees,  Jesus  finds  sin  rather  in  the  bad  spirit  than  in 
the  occasional  lapse  from  virtue. 

Altogether  Principal  Garvie  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
these  lectures.  He  might  have  been  more  brilliant  and 
forcible  in  his  criticism,  but  could  not  possibly  have  been 
more  careful  and  conscientious. 

Edinburgh.  JOHN  Glasse. 
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CAN  WE  STILL  BE  CHRISTIANS?  by  Rudolf 
Eucken.  Translated  by  Lucy  Judge  Gibson.  London: 
Adam  &  Chas,  Black,  1914.     Pp.  218.     3^.  6d.  nett 

The  indefatigable  industry  of  Prof  Eucken  and  the  loyalty 
of  his  English  interpreter,  Prof.  Boyce  Gibson — though  the 
actual  work  of  translation  in  this  case  is  Mrs  Gibson's — 
present  us  with  a  very  interesting  manifesto  upon  a  most 
important  theme.  After  a  few  introductory  pages,  we  have 
a  brief  sketch  of  primitive  Christianity  in  its  two  great  forms 
— ^Jesus'  teaching,  and  the  faith  concerning  Jesus  which  the 
apostles  heralded  and  which  the  Catholic  creeds  formulate. 
Next,  there  is  an  account  of  the  modern  revolt  against 
traditional  Christianity,  and  next  a  characteristic  argument 
in  three  sections  that,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  Christianity 
remains  indispensable. 

What  Prof.  Eucken  mainly  fears  is  naturalism.  If  it 
triumphed  naturalism  would  create  a  cold  and  barren  view 
of  nature,  of  humanity,  and  of  "  the  inward  shaping  of  work." 
At  the  same  time  the  progress  of  science  has  immensely 
strengthened  the  naturalistic  appeal :  and  we  are  warned  that 
any  attempt  to  suppress  science  in  favour  of  old  forms  of 
faith  is  a  futile  thing. 

What  is  the  solution  ?  Readers  of  Prof.  Eucken  will 
know  the  answer.  It  is  here  repeated  in  a  compact  and 
a  franker  form.  The  choice  lies  between  Theism  and 
Atheism  (p.  144).  Pantheism,  into  which  the  earlier  and 
more  religious  Panentheism  ^  inevitably  passed,  itself  passes 
on  into  bare  naturalism  (p.  25).  A  purely  "immanent" 
deity  is  unsatisfying.  Theism  is  indispensable.  So  is  a 
modern  type  of  idealist  metaphysic ;  this  seems  to  be 
identical  with  what,  in  another  section,  Prof.  Eucken  styles 
"  universal  religion  " — recalling  to  one's  mind  Julius  Hare's 
remark  that  pious  women  often  forget  "  how  much  religion 
there  is  in  other  things  besides  religion."  There  must 
further  be  a  new  "  spiritual  life  "  involving  a  "  break  with 
nature."     "  To  this  extent  religion  involves  revelation  and 

^  Is  not  this  latter  properly  Krause*s  name  for  his  own  doctrine  ? 
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miracle  and  is  unthinkable  without  them  "  (p.  102).  Per- 
haps we  are  not  wrong  if  we  identify  with  this  in  its  turn 
what  another  section  describes  as  *'  characteristic  religion  " 
— religion  proper,  or  (in  a  somewhat  shadowy  form)  personal 
religion,  which  heals  the  sorrows  and  sins  of  the  individual. 
Such  is  the  programme.  Here  or  nowhere  is  salvation  to 
be  found.  The  old  theology  is  a  fossil  Liberal  Pro- 
testantism is  impracticable.  The  Catholic  Church  is  hope- 
lessly wedded  to  the  past.  The  Protestant  Church  is 
substantially  no  better  off.  We  need  a  **  new  Christianity," 
and  apparently  a  new  Church.  There  is  no  provision  for 
a  Christ. 

Accordingly,  the  answer  to  the  great  question  would  seem 
to  be,  Yes  !  We  can  still  be  Christians,  and  we  must ;  but 
Christianity  has  to  be  rightly  defined  till  it  coincides 
negatively  and  positively  with  Prof.  Euckfen's  philosophy. 
We  may  and  must  continue  to  believe  in  God  and  immor- 
tality, and  a  "  new "  or  regenerate  life.  But  we  must 
not  believe  in  "  concentrating  on  the  personality  of  Jesus  " 
(p.  206).  For,  while  that  policy  may  establish  a  *'  sure 
nucleus  of  fact,"  it  "  does  not  afford  a  sufficiently  broad  and 
strong  basis  for  a  universal  religion  that  is  to  establish  and 
permeate  the  whole  life.  Such  a  personality  can  be  put  in 
the  right  light  and  estimated  at  its  full  significance  only 
in  the  setting  of  a  wider  context.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  supplied  this  for  the  older  thought.  We  can  find 
it  only  in  a  spiritual  life  which  both  supports  and  uplifts 
the  world.  This^  however^  leads  us  on  to  other  paths  and 
beyond  the  bounds  of  any  particular  view  "  (reviewer's  italics). 

In  another  passage  (p.  179)  we  read  :  "  The  whole  of  the 
world's  history  revolves  round  some  few  "  creative  person- 
alities. But  "  why  Jesus  occupies  among  them  a  unique 
position  and  a  particularly  high  place  we  do  not  need  to 
discern."  Surely  this  is  perverse  1  Whether  we  deal  with 
the  past  or  the  future  of  Christianity,  are  we  not  bound  to 
face  the  question,  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  "  And  how 
can  the  author  treat  **  a  unique  position  "  and  "  a  particularly 
high  place "  as  synonyms  ?  The  first  suggests  the  only- 
begotten  Son.     The  latter  rather  suggests  Hero-worship. 
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Those  who  have  thought  most  deeply  on  Prof.  Eucken's 
theme  will  be  the  readiest  to  confess  how  urgently  we  need 
light,  and  how  hard  it  is  of  attainment.  We  must  thank 
him  for  the  measure  of  help  he  gives. 

Manchester.  ROBERT  MACKINTOSH. 


SPIRITUAL  HEALING  ;  Report  of  a  Clerical  and 
Medical  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  Spiritual,  Faith, 
and  Mental  Healing.  Demy  Svo.  Pp.  56.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.y  1914,     is. 

Orthodox  medicine  in  our  day  is  confronted  by  the  claims 
of  various  healing  agencies,  outside  its  own  domain,  and 
which  hitherto  it  has  been  too  ready  to  ignore.  The  records 
of  diseases  cured,  and  of  suffering  relieved,  by  "  miraculous  " 
means  at  Lourdes,  or  by  "  Christian  Science,"  or  by  Faith- 
healing,  or  by  Suggestion,  with,  or  without,  hypnosis,  are 
formidable  in  their  volume,  and  worthy  at  least  of  dis- 
passionate investigation.  The  time  has  long  gone  past 
when  they  could  be  peremptorily  dismissed  as  entirely  due 
to  "  superstition,"  or  "  imagination,"  or  "  fraud."  Nor  is  the 
evidence  for  facts,  if  such  evidence  exists,  to  be  discredited 
because  it  is  presented  to  us  in  forms  that  are  repugnant  to 
our  preconceived  opinions,  or  decorated  with  explanations 
which  are  irrelevant  and  absurd.  The  truth  of  this  has 
been  clearly  recognised  by  the  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  Church  and  of  Medicine  who,  acting  as  a  Committee 
of  Investigation,  have  issued  a  Report  which  summarises  the 
conclusions  which  have  been  reached,  after  careful  inquiry, 
on  the  treatment  of  physical  disorders  by  spiritual  or  mental 
influences.  The  report  is  brief,  concise,  and  dispassionate, 
and  bears  the  signatures  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  of  Sir 
Dyce  Duckworth,  of  Sir  T.  Clifford  AUbutt,  and  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee. 

While  no  satisfactorily  attested  case  of  the  cure  of  organic 
disease  was  produced,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
persons  suffering  from  such  disease  "  are  greatly  comforted, 
and  relieved,  and  even  physically  benefited,  by  spiritual 
ministrations."    In  regard  to  functional  or  nervous  disorders, 
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obsessions,  alcoholism,  drug  habits,  vicious  propensities,  and 
other  ailments,  there  is  ^  convincing  evidence  of  beneficial 
results  "  through  treatment  by  spiritual  and  mental  influences. 
The  fact  that  these  results  are  attained  by  methods  which 
are  religious  as  well  as  by  methods  in  which  religion  plays 
no  part  is  frankly  recognised.  If  the  spiritual  healer  can 
claim  successes,  so  can  the  mental  healer,  and  the  healer  by 
hypnotic  suggestion.  This  much  is  made  clear,  and  is  worthy 
of  emphasis,  though  it  may  be  strenuously  disputed  by  those 
who  claim  that  their  system  alone  has  exclusive  merits. 
The  truth  is  that  all  experience  seems  to  show  that  there 
is  a  common  factor,  a  vis  mediccUrix^  however  we  may  define 
it  or  explain  it,  which  is  available  for  the  relief  of  suffering, 
and  is  ready  to  operate  when  wisely  directed  by  any  competent 
hands.  In  this  field,  as  far  as  bodily  suffering  and  many 
functional  disorders  are  concerned,  the  "  miracle  workers  *' 
of  Lourdes,  and  the  votaries  of  **  Christian  Science,"  can 
claim  no  results  different  in  kind  from  the  results  obtained 
by  the  more  prosaic  and  less  pretentious  methods  of  the 
operator  by  mental  healing,  or  by  suggestion  with,  or  with- 
out, hypnosis.  Nor  does  this  conclusion  for  a  moment 
disparage  spiritual  ministrations  which  act  through  prayer 
or  otherwise  for  the  reinforcement  of  faith,  and  hope,  and 
courage.  We  have  little  experience  of  human  suffering  if 
we  do  not  know  how  potent  these  may  be  in  ministering  to 
troubled  minds,  in  allaying  fears,  in  restoring  peace  and 
confidence,  and  in  giving  a  free  field  to  the  vis  medicatrix 
within  the  patient  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  therapeutic  skill 
and  means  which  are  used  by  his  physician.  It  is  one  of 
the  distinctive  merits  of  the  Report  that  it  emphatically 
recognises  this,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  candidly  recognises 
the  results  obtained,  within  their  own  sphere,  by  purely 
secular  agencies.  It  is  also  a  merit  of  the  Report  that  it 
gives  a  much-needed  warning  against  "  the  serious  danger 
incident  to  the  many  irregular  and  often  ignorant  efforts  to 
heal  the  sick,"  and  that  it  strongly  deprecates  the  inde* 
pendent  treatment  of  disease  by  irresponsible  and  un- 
qualified persons.  The  ver>'  last  thing  the  Committee,  or, 
indeed,  any  sane  person,  would   desire  to   do  would  be  to 
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lessen  the  authority  of  the  physician  in  his  own  domain,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  urgent  need,  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee is  clearly  alive,  "to  formulate  a  basis  upon  which 
some  more  clearly  defined  relationship  and  co-operation  may 
be  secured  between  ministers  of  Religion  and  members  of  the 
Medical  Profession  in  the  treatment  of  disease."  More  and 
more  it  is  becoming  clear  that  the  one  cannot  say  to  the 
other,  I  have  no  need  of  thee  ! 

The  Report  has  already  attracted  well-deserved  attention, 
and  while  it  is  frankly  hospitable  to  well  attested  facts,  it  is 
wisely  reticent  in  offering  explanations  of  them.  It  contents 
itself  with  the  accepted  terms  "  mental,"  *'  spiritual,"  and 
"  suggestion  "  ^s  descriptive  of  processes  by  which  beneficent 
results  are  unquestionably  obtained,  but  the  power  itself, 
which  is  behind  all  this,  in  the  meantime  eludes  our  know- 
ledge, and  refuses  to  be  explained. 

The  Manse,  Hawick.  D.  CatHELS. 


NUOVA  CRITICA   DELLA  MORALE    KANTIANA 
IN  RELAZIONE  COLLA  TEORIA  DEI  BISOGNI. 

by  Camillo   Trivero.      Fratelli  Bocca,  Editori,      Torino, 
MilanOy  Roma,  1914.     Pp^  viii.,  308.     8  lire. 

This  able  and  comprehensive  work  is  a  proof  at  once  of  the 
vigour  of  the  contemporary  Italian  philosophical  school,  and 
of  the  abiding  attraction  of  the  Kantian  ethic.  Professor 
Trivero  writes  with  vigour  and  lucidity,  and  his  work 
contains  much  luminous  exposition  and  sane,  well-balanced 
criticism.  He  is  reverential  towards  the  great  philosopher 
of  Konigsberg.  "  La  distinzione  tra  la  materia  e  la  forma, 
intesa  e  contenuta  nel  senso  tra  T  oggetto  e  il  soggetto,"  he 
says,  "  tra  il  risultato  conseguibile  e  T  intenzione,  tra  \  azione 
conforme  al  dovere  e  quella  fatta  per  il  dovere,  tra  T  amore 
dei  beni  esteriori  e  T  interno  respetto,  alle  legge,  fe  fonda- 
mentale  e  fa  davvero  nel  pensiero  Kantiano,  e  in  quello  dei 
suoi  interpreti,  una  fonte  inesauribile  di  osservazioni  e  di 
scorperte  gloriose."  But  his  work  is  essentially  critical, 
and  the  author  often  finds  himself  unable  to  follow  his 
revered  master.      He  finds  the  Kantian  ethic  too  h  priori. 
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too  oblivious  of  the  relativity  of  all  human  thought,  and  too 
anthropocentric.  He  is  unable  to  accept  the  validity  of  the 
Categorical  Imperative,  or  to  adopt  the  famous  Kantian 
formula  that  we  must  always  regard  man  as  an  end  and  not 
as  a  means.  This,  in  brief,  seems  to  be  the  essence  of 
Professor  Trivero's  criticism,  but  in  a  short  review  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  justice  to  his  elaborate  and  comprehensive 
argument. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Categorical  Imperative  raises  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  moral  problems,  including  the 
origin  of  the  conception  of  right  and  the  whole  question 
of  conscience.  Against  its  alleged  universality  Professor 
Trivero  replies,  "  pu6  parere  talora  che  in  morale  non  vi 
sia  regola  che  non  suffra  eccezione,"  and  quotes  some  of  the 
well-known  paradoxes  of  moral  action.  Are  we  to  tell  the 
truth  if  by  so  doing  we  endanger  or  sacrifice  an  innocent 
life?  Was  the  pious  nun,  in  Les  MisirabUSy  who  told  a 
lie  to  shield  the  innocent  fugitive  right  or  wrong?  "La 
verity,"  says  our  author,  *'  non  perde  il  suo  pregio,  anche  se 
talvolta,  per  gravi  ragioni  contingent!,  non  ci  convenga 
dirla."  It  is  clear  that  the  Categorical  Imperative  means 
one  thing  to  the  theist  and  quite  another  thing  to  the 
non-theist  or  the  agnostic.  Kant  postulates  the  existence 
of  God  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  moral  law,  and  holds 
that  the  existence  of  God  is  a  postulate  of  the  practical 
reason  which  has  its  source  in  a  moral  need.  We  believe 
in  God  because  we  believe  in  the  reality  of  duty.  This 
view  is  still  widely  held,  and  is  the  basis  of  natural  religion, 
but  the  evolutionist  replies  that  conscience  is  simply  an 
instinct,  commanding  in  its  tone,  telling  what  makes  for  the 
life  of  the  race.  These  conflicting  conceptions  may  or  may 
not  be  capable  of  reconciliation,  but  they  represent  opposite 
points  of  view,  and  make  their  appeal  to  different  tempera- 
ments. Kant  lived  before  the  evolutionary  epoch,  and  his 
ethics  require  reconsideration  and  restatement  in  the  light  of 
evolutionary  law.  The  "high  h priori  road"  is  no  longer  open 
to  the  ethical  philosopher.  Just  as  Kant  made  man  the 
maker  of  the  phenomenal  world,  inasmuch  as  he  held  that 
this  phenomenal  world  only  exists  through  the  forms  of  his 
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knowledge,  so  he  made  man  sovereign  in  the  sphere  of 
morals.  All  this  strikes  somewhat  hollow  upon  the  modem 
ear.  The  scoffer  may  even  suggest  that  such  a  line  of 
thought  is  reminiscent  of  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  and  that 
for  some  philosophers,  as  for  many  religionists,  Copernicus 
has  lived  in  vain. 

Regarding  the  famous  Kantian  dictum  that  we  must 
regard  humanity  always  as  an  end,  never  as  a  means, 
Professor  Trivero  remarks  that  Kant  "dimentica  chi  si 
sacrifica  per  la  patria,  per  la  scienza,  per  la  verity,  per  la 
virtii,  per  un'  idea  ...  chi  si  sacrifica  per  la  patria  evidente- 
mente  antepone  la  Patria  a  se,  la  Collettiviti  nazionale  k  un 
individuo,  onde  T  individuo  h  in  tal  caso  un  mezzo  per  un 
fine.'*     This  seems  a  just  and  obvious    criticism. 

Amongst  Professor  Trivero's  minor  criticisms  of  the 
Kantian  ethic,  we  may  notice  that  he  points  out  Kant's 
neglect  to  give  any  adequate  account  of  the  doctrine  of 
responsibility. 

It  is  an  interesting  subject  for  speculation  whether  or  not 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revival  of  ^  priori  ethics,  Bergson, 
Eucken,  William  James,  and  their  numerous  followers  seek 
to  discredit  reliance  upon  pure  intellect  and  to  re-establish 
intuition  upon  its  somewhat  tottering  throne.  How  far  this 
reaction  may  spread  to  the  sphere  of  morals  is  a  question  ot 
deep  interest.  Human  experience  shows  that  the  mystics 
are  always  with  us,  and  that  there  will  always  be  those  who 
value  the  inner  light  more  than  the  teachings  of  history  or 
science.  But  it  remains  an  unsolved  problem  whether  we 
can  separate  the  idea  of  "  moral  worth "  from  that  of 
"beneficial  to  the  race,"  and  whether  such  ultimate  con- 
ceptions as  "  right,"  "  wrong,"  "  duty,"  "  obligation,"  "  virtue  " 
admit  of  any  precise  definition.  J.  A.  LINDSAY. 

Belfast 
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METAPHYSIK  DER  GESCHICHTE:  Eine  Studie 
zur  Religionsphilosophie»  von  D.  K.  Dunkmann, 
Professor  der  Theologie  in  GreifswcUd  Leipzig:  A. 
Deickert  {Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulze  &  Co.)y  191 4.  Pp,  70. 
M.  1.80. 

Professor  Dunkmann  regards  the  Ritschlian  exclusion 
of  metaphysics  from  theology  as  a  mistake,  and  here  pro- 
ceeds to  show  the  possibility  of  a  metaphysic  which  can  be 
serviceable  to  theology.  This  is  neither  the  metaphysic  of 
nature,  which  began  with  Aristotle,  nor  the  modern  meta- 
physic of  morals :  metaphysic  must  henceforth  be  metaphysic 
of  history.  The  possibility  of  this  is  shown  by  an  analysis, 
first  of  the  "  Begriff  der  Geschichte  "  and  then  of  the  **  Beg- 
riff  der  Metaphysik,"  followed  by  an  attempt  to  bring  them 
together.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  History  is  found  in 
its  "  Doppelcharakter,"  its  dualism  of  the  morally  good  and 
the  morally  evil.  The  aim  of  metaphysics  is  to  find  a  unity, 
and  when  it  is  asked  what  sort  of  unity,  it  is  found  that  the 
only  possible  kind  is  the  unity  which  exists  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  inward  ethical  opposition  .or  dualism.  Thus  the 
section  on  history  and  that  on  metaphysics  play  into  each 
other's  hands,  and  they  are  brought  together  in  the  following 
sentence  :  "  Hatte  uns  die  erste  Untersuchung  rein  empirisch 
zur  Erkenntnis  gefiihrt,  dass  die  Geschichte  in  einer  eigen- 
tiimlichen  Duplizitat  ihr  Merkmal  hat,  so  die  letzte  zu  der 
Einsicht  von  der  Moglichkeit  einer  Metaphysik  gerade  auf 
dem  Grund  einer  solchen  Duplizitat."  But  now  it  is  found 
that  this  particular  kind  of  unity  (which  was  found  to  be 
the  only  possible  metaphysical  unity)  becomes  actual  just  in 
the  realm  of  religious  experience,  which  is  the  experience 
at  the  same  time  of  an  inner  "  Zwiespalt "  and  of  a  trans- 
cendent unity  (God).  "  Das  Sittliche  ist  in  sich  der  Wider- 
streit  von  gut  und  bose  und  die  Religion  ist  es  die  uns 
dariiber  hinaushebt  Das  sittliche  Bewusstsein  ist  das 
hdchste  empirische  Bewusstsein  ;  das  religiose  das  hoher 
ist,  geht  bereits  iiber  in  das  Metaphysische."  Thus,  the 
true  metaphysic  being  "Metaphysik  der  Geschichte,"  a 
metaphysical  element  enters  into  theology,  and  saves  us 
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from  the  scepticism  which  Professor  Dunkmann  sees  in  the 
value-judgment  theology  of  the  Ritschlians. 

The  writer  does  not  neglect  controversy,  and  throughout 
the  book  the  views  of  such  writers  as  Dilthey,  Rickert, 
Munsterberg,  Cohen,  Ritschl,  and  Herrmann  are  brought 
together  and  criticised  in  an  interesting  way.  But  the 
theory  put  forward  is  not  very  convincing,  perhaps  partly 
because,  in  spite  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  argument,  it  is 
characterised  by  a  too  facile  and  schematic  simplicity.  A 
short  sketch  like  the  above,  however,  naturally  exaggerates 
this  feature.  With  regard  to  the  place  of  metaphysics  in 
theology,  nothing  more  seems  really  to  be  proved  than  that 
theology  has  to  do  with  a  "  metaphysical  "  in  the  sense  of 
a  supersensible  and  transcendent  entity ;  and  this  is  not 
what  the  Ritschlians  deny. 

Edinburgh,  D.  M.  Baillie. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  INDIVIDUALITY,  by  Hans 
Drieschy  Ph.D,y  LL.D.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.^ 
1914*     Pp.  vii.,  84.     3J.  6d,  netU 

This  little  book  consists  of  four  lectures  given  in  the 
University  of  London  in  191 3,  and  the  range  of  questions 
which  it  considers  is  astonishingly  wide,  considering  its 
bulk.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  summary  of  its  author's  views  on 
biology,  logic,  and  metaphysics — eighty  pages  of  a  con- 
densed statement  of  theory.  The  first  two  lectures  give 
the  substance  of  Professor  Driesch's  Science  and  Philosophy 
of  the  Organism ;  the  third  repeats  the  main  conclusions 
of  his  OrdnungsUhre,  and  the  fourth  gives  a  sketch  of  those 
of  his  metaphysical  views  which  are  relevant  to  the  issue, 
and  is  an  earnest  of  the  discussion  of  the  volume  on  Wirk- 
lichkeitslehre^  which  he  hopes  to  publish  in  a  year  or  two. 
The  book  is,  in  short,  a  definition  of  the  author's  position,  and 
it  has  the  merits  of  a  good  definition.  It  is  clear,  positive, 
as  exhaustive  as  is  possible  within  its  limits  of  space,  and 
it  has  a  single  aim.  Moreover,  it  fulfils  the  function  of  a 
definition.  It  is  a  summary  for  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  author's  theory,  and  a  guide-book  for  those  who  are  not. 
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The  problem  throughout  is  that  of  Mechanism  versus 
Vitalism.  Some  things,  in  fact,  work  as  a  whole,  and  the 
chief  of  these  are  machines  and  living  bodies.  These  latter, 
the  author  argues,  cannot  be  mere  machines.  For  ( i )  it  is 
possible  to  prove  that  any  part  of  an  embryo,  in  certain 
typical  cases,  may  grow  into  a  complete  organism.  Cut 
the  branchial  apparatus  of  the  Clavellina  in  any  place  what- 
ever, and  you  will  obtain  a  complete  little  animal,  if  ypu  do 
not  destroy  life  altogether.  The  embryo,  therefore,  cannot 
be  a  machine,  for  a  machine  is  composed  of  different  parts. 
Again  (2),  the  ovary  develops  from  one  single  cell  which 
is  divided  and  subdivided  until  we  come  to  single  eggs, 
capable  of  development.  How  can  a  machine  remain  the 
same  machine  through  perpetual  subdivisions  ?  (3)  Instinct 
and  individual  action  cannot  be  explained  mechanically.  A 
machine  can  only  repeat  what  is  given  to  it,  as  a  gramo- 
phone repeats  from  a  record.  Action  requires  the  possibility 
of  a  response  which  is  indefinitely  variable. 

The  next  two  lectures  try  to  give  a  more  general  theory, 
showing  how  this  teleology,  or  the  characteristic  wholeness 
according  to  which  living  things  grow,  is  possible.  For  the 
necessity  of  acting  as  a  whole  and  developing  as  a  whole 
is  the  fundamental  property  of  the  biological  individual. 
We  must  begin  from  our  own  experience,  and,  if  we  do 
so,  we  find  that  our  Ego  introduces  certain  principles 
of  Order  into  the  content  before  it.  That  is  Order,  and 
the  ideal  is  a  complete  teleology,  or  a  monism  of  Order. 
While  this  ideal  has  not  been  completely  realised, 
it  has  been  attained  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  metaphysical 
conclusion,  and  by  metaphysics  Professor  Driesch  means 
metapsychicSy  i,e,  something  which  goes  beyond  the  experience 
of  the  individual.  There  is  wholeness  or  order  in  the  world, 
and  there  is  enough  wholeness  to  show  that  no  complete  ex- 
planation of  it  can  be  given  in  terms  of  space,  or  of  that 
which,  like  matter,  is  defined  merely  by  its  occupation  of 
space.  This  principle  enters  in  the  case  of  organisms,  and, 
being  extra-mechanical,  cannot  be  described  in  mechanical 
terms,  i.e,  the  popular  conception  of  a  vital  yO^fv.^  which  exer- 
cises energy  or  does  work  is  illegitimate. 
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These  problems  are  so  wide  that  it  is  impossible  to  criti- 
cise them  fully  here,  and  it  would  be  arbitrary  to  make  a 
selection.  Accordingly  I  shall  not  refer  to  the  strife  between 
the  Neo-vitalists  and  the  Mechanists.  Again  I  shall  not 
ask  by  what  right  Professor  Driesch  assumes  that  logic 
and  order  are  characteristically  subjective  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  synthetic  functions  of  an  Ego,  or  why  it  is  unneces> 
sary  to  regard  this  Ego  as  a  substance.  For  these  are 
ultimate  problems,  and  I  suppose  Professor  Driesch  thinks 
he  is  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  Kant  But  I  might  point 
out,  with  Hegel,  that  a  monism  of  order,  if  it  negates 
mechanism  (as  is  maintained  here  on  p.  63  and  elsewhere), 
also  negates  organic  categories,  and  consequently  that  Pro- 
fessor Driesch  has  no  right  to  hint  (as  he  does  on  p.  64) 
that  monism  of  this  sort  means,  or  may  mean,  that  the  All 
is  a  single  organism.  And,  after  all,  the  wholeness  of  or- 
ganisms is  a  special  kind  of  spatial  wholeness,  and  is  not 
the  same  sort  of  wholeness  as  that  of  the  equine  or  canine 
species,  and  it  is  hard  if  this  specifically  spatial  wholeness 
cannot  have  precise  spatial  equivalents.  And  teleology  in 
general  may  mean  so  much  that  a  proof  of  it,  merely  as 
wholeness  or  order,  need  not  help  the  biological  sciences  at 
all.     The  question  is  that  of  the  kind  of  the  order. 

Belfast,  John  Laird. 


GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.    Part  /.,  Thales  to  Plato,  by 

John  Burnet,     London:  Macmillan  &  Co,y  1 9 14.     Pp,  x., 
360.     los,  nett. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  book.  It  will  not  improbably 
bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  established  tradition  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  Sokrates  and  Plato.  No  student  of 
Greek  thought  can  dare  to  evade  the  problems  which  it 
raises,  or  to  neglect  the  radically  new  views  which  it 
attempts  to  establish.  It  presents  for  the  first  time  in  com- 
prehensive and  connected  form  the  thoroughgoing  restate- 
ment of  the  philosophies  of  Sokrates  and  Plato  in  their 
relation  to  one  another,  which  the  second  edition  of 
Professor  Burnet's  Early  Greek  Philosophy,  his  edition  of  the 
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Pkado,  and  Professor  A.  E.  Taylor  s  Varia  Socratica,  had 
more  or  less  clearly  foreshadowed.  It  is  the  most  stimu- 
lating and  interesting  account  of  Greek  philosophy — not 
excepting  even  Professor  Burnet's  own  earlier  book  — which 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  read.  There  is  no  topic,  how- 
ever familiar  and  worn  threadbare  by  much  discussion, 
which  Professor  Burnet's  treatment  does  not  invest  with 
fresh  interest. 

The  ideal  reviewer  for  a  book  of  such  outstanding  merit 
and  importance  would  be  one  who  could  argue  with 
Professor  Burnet  as  an  equal,  possessing  the  same  com- 
petent mastery  of  the  whole  relevant  literature,  the  same 
weight  of  expert  knowledge.  Thus  only  would  his  com- 
mendation or  criticism  be  of  value  alike  to  the  author 
and  to  the  readers  of  his  book.  But  of  the  two 
functions  of  the  ideal  reviewer,  viz.,  (i)  to  tell  the  public 
what  a  book  contains  and  what  is  its  degree  of  importance, 
and  (2)  to  assist  the  author  by  competent  suggestion  or 
criticism,  I  can  attempt  to  discharge  only  the  former.  In 
the  field  of  Greek  philosophy  Professor  Burnet  is  faUle 
princeps  at  the  present  day,  at  any  rate  in  England,  and  the 
present  reviewer  can  speak  only  as  one  of  the  many  who, 
longo  intervallo,  follow  as  learners  in  his  footsteps. 

The  book  is  full  of  good  things.  I  might  instance  the 
treatment  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  tracing  of  their 
influence  on  Sokrates  and  Plato.  Demokritos,  too,  for  the 
first  time  in  a  general  history  of  Greek  philosophy,  gets  his 
proper  place  as  belonging,  through  his  speculations  on  the 
problems  of  knowledge  and  conduct,  essentially  to  the 
Sokratic  age.  Again,  the  pages  on  the  Sophists  teem  with 
fresh  points.  It  is  well,  for  instance,  to  be  warned  against 
comparing  the  Sophists  with  the  eighteenth-century 
**  Aufklarung."  What  Aufklarung  there  was  in  Greece 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Xenophanes.  "  It  is  not  to  religion 
but  to  science  that  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  take  up  a 
negative  attitude.  .  .  .  The  age  of  the  Sophists  is,  above  all, 
an  age  of  reaction  against  science  "(p.  109).  In  dealing 
with  the  Protagorean  dictum^  "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things,"  Professor  Burnet  makes  the  interesting  suggestion 
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that  the  use  of  the  word  "  measure "  may  be  due  to  the 
current  controversies  about  incommensurability  in   mathe- 
matics, in  which  Protagoras  is  reported  to  have  taken  part. 
"  The  geometers  tell  us,  he  may  have  said,  that  the  side  and 
the  diagonal  of  the  square  have  no  common  measure,  but  in 
cases  like  that  man  is  the  measure,  that  is,  they  are  com- 
mensurable for  all  practical  purposes"  (p.   114).     This  is 
ingenious,  but   I   notice  that  on   p.   115   Professor  Burnet 
makes  no  use  of  this  meaning  of  measure  when  he  discusses 
the  actual  import  of  the  dictum.     He  takes  "  man  "  as  re- 
ferring to  the  individual,  and  accepts  the  Platonic  version, 
"  Things  are  to  me  as  they  appear  to  me,  and  to  you  as 
they  appear  to  you."    Where  does  the  sense  which  Professor 
Burnet  has  given  to  "  measure  "  come  in  here  ?     Are  we  to 
understand  the  dictum  to  mean  that  "  to  the  commonsense 
of  mankind  "  and  "  for  practical  purposes "  that  is  true  to 
each  man  what  appears  to   him   true  ?     Or  is  it  that  for 
"  commonsense "  the  appearances  to  each   of  us,  however 
"  incommensurable  "  in  theory,  are  "  for  practical   purposes,** 
e,g.  for  social   intercourse  and  common  action,  sufficiently 
commensurable?       It  would    be   well   if  Professor  Burnet 
could  throw  a  little  more  light  on  this  matter.     On  p.  1 1 6 
there   is   an   interesting   discussion  of  r^^  irr«  Xoyov  xpsirro* 
^oiiTv.     Professor  Burnet  takes  Protagoras  to  hold  that  all 
\6yot  are  equally  "  true,"  but  some  are  "  better  "  than  others, 
and  some,  again,  are  "  stronger."     The  important  point  is 
that    the  distinction   between   better  and   worse  does  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  that  between  stronger  and  weaker. 
There  is   scope  thus   for  the   Sophist's  art  "to  make  the 
better  statement,  which  may  be  the  weaker  in  a  given  case, 
not  only   better  but   stronger."     The  "  better "  beliefs  are 
those  of  the  man  "  in  a  normal  condition  of  body  and  mind." 
People  suffering  from  jaundice  see  all  things  yellow  ;  moral 
beliefs  may  be  coloured  by  some  abnormal  condition  of  soul. 
The  Sophist's  dialectical  skill  is  thus,  as  it  were,  curative  :  it 
makes  good  sense  prevail  by  argument      If  this  is  really 
what   Protagoras  meant.  Professor  Burnet's  comment  that 
this  is  not  an  immoral  doctrine  is,  of  course,  fully  justified. 
But  is  not  this  interpretation,  after  all,  rather  far-fetched  ? 
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The  statement  contains^  printd  facie,  nothing  about  the 
identification  of  the  "  weaker  "  Xrf/o;  with  the  "better,"  which 
alone  saves  it  from  immorality.  And  whatever  Protagoras' 
personal  theory  and  practice  may  have  been,  we  know  from 
all  our  sources  that  the  Sophists'  art  was  liable  to  be  abused 
to  defeat  justice  and  truth.  If  the  meaning  of  the  dictum 
is  really  as  harmless  as  Professor  Burnet  would  have  us 
believe,  it  was  certainly  most  infelicitously  expressed. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  turn  to  the  all-important  chapters 
on  Sokrates  and  Plato.  Their  central  doctrine,  in  one 
sentence,  is  that  the  "  Platonic*'  and  the  "  historical "  Sokrates 
are  one  and  the  same :  "  The  Platonic  Sokrates  is  actual 
enough,  and  he  is  the  only  Sokrates  we  can  hope  to  know 
well  "(p.  128).  More  fully  stated  :  the  Platonic  dialogues 
are  our  first  and  foremost  source  for  the  life,  character,  and 
teachings  of  Sokrates  ;  they  present  us  "  with  an  intelligible 
and  consistent  account  of  the  man  and  his  ways"  (p.  126). 
All  other  sources  of  evidence  have  to  be  judged  by  the  test 
of  their  consistency  with  the  Platonic  record.  Of  Xenophon 
it  is  argued  that  his  personal  knowledge  of  Sokrates  was 
slight,  and  that  for  a  large  part  of  the  materials  which  he 
has  used  in  his  writings  on  Sokrates  he  depends  on  the 
Platonic  Dialogues.  Aristotle's  statements  are  characterised 
as  "  hearsay  "  and  "  inference,"  and  their  substance  is  again 
traced  either  to  Plato's  own  statements  about  Sokrates  in 
the  Dialogues  or  to  the  tradition  current  in  the  Academy. 
Lastly,  as  regards  Aristophanes'  Clouds^  it  is  shown  that,  so 
far  from  being  a  scurrilous  caricature  almost  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  the  historical  man,  all  its  important  points  become 
relevant,  provided  Sokrates  was  what  Plato  reports  him  to 
have  been.  In  short,  Professor  Burnet  impales  all  his 
opponents  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Either  all  accounts 
of  Sokrates  are  fictitious,  or  the  Platonic  account  is  true,  for 
"while  it  is  quite  impossible  to  regard  the  Sokrates  of 
Aristophanes  and  the  Sokrates  of  Xenophon  as  the  same 
person,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  regarding  both  as  distorted 
images  of  the  Sokrates  we  know  from  Plato  "  (p.  1 49). 

Xenophon,  of  course,  does  not  really  give  much  trouble. 
When  we  allow  for  the  apologetic  purpose  of  his  writings, 
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for  his  youth  at  the  time  of  his  intercourse  with  Sokrates, 
and  for  the  obvious  limitations  of  his  understanding,  there 
is  really  little  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  Xenophontic 
Sokrates  may  be  no  more  than  a  milk-and-water  edition  of 
the  Platonic,  an  emasculated  fragment  of  the  whole  man. 
At  any  rate,  this  hypothesis  has  at  least  as  good  a  right  to 
be  put  forward  and  tested  by  its  consequences  as  the  alter- 
native view  that  Xenophon  gives  us  the  whole  of  Sokrates, 
that  Plato  uses  '*  Sokrates "  merely  as  a  mouthpiece,  and 
that,  therefore,  anything  found  in  Plato  over  and  above 
what  Xenophon  reports  is  "  unhistorical "  and,  in  matters  of 
doctrine,  "  Platonic."  We  have  simply  got  two  ways  of 
reading  the  evidence,  both  hypothetical ;  and  which  is 
nearer  the  truth  depends  on  which  allows  us  to  arrange  the 
facts,  sifted  and  critically  established,  in  the  most  coherent 
and  probable  way.  This  is  Professor  Burnet's  standpoint, 
and  it  is  not  only  legitimate  in  itself,  but  there  is  no  denying 
that  he  makes  a  very  strong  case  for  his  view — more  than 
sufficiently  strong  to  constitute  a  challenge  which  the  de- 
fenders of  the  traditional  view  cannot  well  ignore.  Professor 
Burnet  even  makes  an  ingenious  attempt  (p.  148)  to  show 
that  Xenophon  actually  gives  himself  away  by  casual 
admissions  of  facts  which  agree  with  the  Platonic  account, 
but  are  really  inconsistent  with  his  own  apologetic  purpose. 
Professor  Burnet,  however,  I  take  it,  would  agree  that, 
making  due  allowance  for  all  Xenophon's  limitations,  there 
is  no  need  to  underrate  the  amount  of  valuable  and  his- 
torically accurate  information  about  Sokrates'  ethical  teach- 
ing which  sympathetic  reading  may  extract  from  his  record 
(cp.  Professor  Bosanquet's  article  in  the  International  Journal 
of  Ethics^  vol.  XV.,  No.  4,  on  "  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of 
Sokrates  *'). 

The  Aristophanic  Sokrates  presents  greater  difficulty. 
The  starting-point  of  all  interpretation  here  must  be,  as 
Professor  Burnet  clearly  shows,  the  assumption  that  behind 
the  comic  caricature  lies  a  foundation  of  fact :  "  absolute 
fictions  about  real  people  are  not  funny"  (p.  145).  On 
this  basis,  Professor  Burnet  reaches,  briefly,  the  following 
conclusion.     The  foundation  of  fact  is  the  sharp  division  of 
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Sokrates'  life,  recorded  in  the  Phado,  into  two  periods.  In 
the  earlier,  up  to  about  the  age  of  35  (i>.  435-3  B.C.), 
Sokrates  "was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  religious  and 
scientific  movements  of  his  time,  and  with  his  new  theory 
of  the  participation  of  sensible  things  in  the  '  forms '  '* 
(p.  144).  The  second  period  gives  us  the  traditional 
Sokrates,  inspired  by  the  response  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
with  the  belief  in  his  divinely  imposed  mission  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  applying  the  doctrine  of  "forms"  to  matters  of 
conduct,  and  criticising  the  ruling  democracy  for  its  neglect 
of  expert  knowledge  in  political  matters.  It  follows  that 
we  must  compare  "the  caricature  of  Aristophanes  only 
with  what  Plato  tells  us  of  the  youth  of  Sokrates  "  {ibid.). 
That  gives  us  a  Sokrates  interested  in  rck  fitri^^a  and  ra 
^0  yn^,  working  at  scientific  problems  with  a  group  of 
permanent  associates  organised  into  "  a  scientific  school  of 
a  type  which  was  well  known  in  Ionia  and  Italy"  (p.  147), 
and  in  the  headship  of  which,  so  Professor  Burnet  suggests, 
he  may  have  succeeded  Archelaos.  That  gives  point  to  the 
Phrontisterion  with  all  its  burlesque  of  scientific  research. 

It  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  only  along  some  such 
line  as  this  can  we  plausibly  attempt  to  make  Aristophanes' 
fun  consistent  with  historical  fact.  However,  even  this 
hypothesis  is  not  free  from  grave  difficulties  which  Professor 
Burnet  hardly  removes.  ''Chronology  is  vital  in  dealing 
with  this  question  "  (p.  1 44).  Now,  the  break  in  Sokrates' 
life  occurred  before  the  battle  of  Poteidaia  in  432  (pp. 
135-7),  but  the  Clouds  were  produced  in  423.  According 
to  Professor  Burnet  himself,  the  play  burlesques  the  Sokrates 
of  the  first,  the  scientific,  period — a  Sokrates,  therefore,  by 
now  some  ten  to  twelve  years  out  of  date.  It  is  somewhat  hard 
to  see  the  point  of  this  belated  caricature.  If  the  Athenians 
really  enjoyed  Sokrates  being  made  fun  of  for  scientific 
studies  which  he  had  given  up  ten  or  more  years  ago,  they 
must  have  had  a  peculiar  sense  of  humour.  For  we  must, 
surely,  assume  that  Sokrates'  break-away  from  science,  and 
ten  years'  activity  in  ethical  and  political  discussion,  were 
matters  of  common  knowledge.  To  give  point  to  the  play 
we  are  almost  driven  to  assume  that  in  423  Sokrates  still 
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kept  in  touch  with  scientific  theory  and  research  sufficiently 
to  justify  the  caricature.  But  that  is,  prima  facie  at  least, 
inconsistent  with  the  account  in  the  Phado.  Are  we 
perhaps  to  read  that  account  as  meaning  that  Sokrates  did 
not  utterly  turn  his  back  on  science,  but  continued  to  study 
it  with  his  disciples,  only  now  in  a  spirit  of  criticism  and 
"without  the  high  hope  of  finding  there  a  solution  to  the 
riddle  of  the  Universe  ?  This  suggestion  would  fit  in  with 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  which  we  get  from  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  to  the  effect  that  Sokrates  was  well  versed  in 
the  science  of  his  day,  and  studied  the  works  of  the  older 
thinkers  with  his  disciples.  (Cp.  the  discussion  with 
Antiphon,  quoted  by  Professor  Burnet  on  p.  148).  And  it 
would  remove  the  improbability  of  Aristophanes'  caricature 
applying,  not  to  a  contemporary,  but  to  an  "earlier" 
Sokrates.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  straight- 
forward meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  Phcedo,  How  the 
difficulty  may  be  solved  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  I  can 
only  record  that  repeated,  careful  reading  has  still  left  me 
in  doubt  whether  Professor  Burnet  means  us  to  understand 
that  Sokrates'  scientific  school  came  to  an  end  with  the 
early  period  about  435,  or  that  it  continued  to  423  and 
beyond.  I  may  add  that  the  mere  fact  of  Sokrates  being 
surrounded  by  a  definite  body  of  permanent  associates  is, 
to  my  mind,  not  decisive — they  might  well  have  shared  his 
later  speculations.  And,  further,  if  the  assumption  holds 
that  Plato  gives  us  the  historical  Sokrates  in  his  historical 
setting,  is  there  any  dialogue  which  gives  us  Sokrates  in 
the  milieu  of  a  laboratory  with  its  scientific  paraphernalia  ? 
If  not,  why  not? 

However  that  may  be,  the  all-important  result  of  accept- 
ing the  Platonic  Sokrates  as  historical  is  that  a  large  mass 
of  doctrine,  hitherto  regarded  as  specifically  Platonic,  is  now 
assigned  to  Sokrates,  especially  the  "  Theory  of  Ideas,"  or, 
as  Professor  Burnet  prefers  to  say,  "  Forms."  It  follows 
that  Plato's  own  philosophy  was  developed  late  in  life ; 
that  it  is  to  be  found,  so  far  as  we  have  it  in  writing  at  all, 
mainly  in  the  later,  ''  non-Sokratic,"  dialogues,  and  that  it 
centres  in  the  Theory  of  Numbers.     All  Aristotle's  state- 
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ments  about  the  characteristic  features  of  Plato's  doctrine, 
for  which  he  must  have  relied  on  personal  knowledge,  become 
intelligible,  whereas  on  any  other  view  little  or  no  meaning 
can  be  attached  to  them.  It  is  clear  that  these  views,  if 
established,  revolutionise  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy. 

Let  us  trace  the  nature  of  this  revolution  a  little  more  in 
detail.  Against  the  current  view  that  the  Theory  of  Ideas 
is  Platonic,  Professor  Burnet  directs  the  pertinent  question, 
**  whether  any  philosopher  ever  propounded  a  new  theory  of 
his  own  by  representing  it  [as  Plato  does  in  the  Phado]  as 
perfectly  familiar  to  a  number  of  distinguished  living  con- 
temporaries some  years  before  he  had  thought  of  it  himself" 
(p*  I5S)«  Further,  he  points  out  that  the  theory,  "in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  maintained  in  the  Ph(Bdo  and  Republic^ 
is  wholly  absent  from  what  we  may  fairly  regard  as  the 
most  distinctively  Platonic  of  the  dialogues,  those,  namely, 
in  which  Sokrates  is  no  longer  the  chief  speaker "  (ibid,). 
Thus,  where  some  recent  scholars  have  attempted  to  dis- 
tinguish an  earlier  and  a  later  form  of  the  Theory  of  Ideas 
in  Plato's  own  thought,  Professor  Burnet  assigns  the  earlier 
form  to  Sokrates,  the  later  to  Plato.  What,  then,  was  the 
earlier  form  ?  The  reply  is  to  be  found  on  pp.  1 54-1 70.  It 
is,  in  effect,  that  the  Sokratic  theory  is  an  extension  and 
modification  of  the  Pythagorean  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  ouer/a .  and  yivtetg,  the  intelligible 
and  the  sensible  worlds.  Sokrates  extends  their  theory  by 
recognising  not  only  mathematical  "  forms,"  like  the  Pytha- 
goreans, but  moral  and  aesthetic  forms  as  well,  keeping, 
however,  throughout  the  conception  of  the  forms  as 
**  patterns  or  exemplars  (irapadi/yfjMra),  the  *  upper  limits ' 
to  which  the  manifold  and  imperfect  things  of  sense  tend  to 
approximate  as  far  as  possible  "  (p.  1 56).  He  modifies  the 
theory  by  interpreting  the  sensible  particular  as  "the 
common  meeting-place  of  a  number  of  predicates,  each  of 
which  is  an  intelligible  form"  (p.  165).  In  other  words, 
Sokrates  breaks  down  the  sharp  separation  between  the 
world  of  forms  and  the  world  of  sensible  particulars,  exter- 
nally related  by  "  imitation."  "  The  doctrine  of  participation 
makes    the  sensible  world   identical   with  the    intelligible. 
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except  that  in  the  sensible  things  the  forms  appear  to  us  as 
a  manifold  instead  of  in  their  unity,  and  that  they  are  only 
imperfectly  embodied  in  the  particulars''  (p.  166).  But 
such  "  being "  as  the  sensible  particulars  have  they  owe  to 
the  actual  presence  of  the  forms  in  them.  It  is  just  this 
xoimvia  of  the  forms  with  one  another  in  sensible  particulars 
which,  according  to  Profersor  Burnet,  contrasts  with  Plato's 
theory  of  a  xmmia  of  forms  in  the  intelligible  world.  But 
the  chief  difference  of  all  is  that  Plato  "  identified  the  forms 
with  numbers."  That  is  the  central  doctrine  of  his  philo- 
sophy. The  chapters  in  which  Professor  Burnet  interprets 
the  meaning  of  this  theory  in  its  chief  ramifications  are  the 
most  difficult  and  the  most  fascinating  in  the  whole  book 
(chaps,  xvi.  and  xvii.).  Unfortunately  they  are  too  technical 
to  be  summarised  in  a  brief  space.  I  can  only,  in  the 'most 
general  terms,  indicate  the  line  of  thought,  warning  the 
reader  that  every  detail  requires  and  deserves  the  closest 
study.  Professor  Burnet  himself  acknowledges  that  his 
account  is  "  of  necessity  meagre  and  in  a  measure  hypo- 
thetical" (p.  349).  The  difficulty  with  which  he  has  to 
contend  is  that  Plato  never  committed  his  theory  to  writing 
at  all — a  view  supported  by  the  Second  Epistle  {cf,  pp.  212 
and  312).  Aristotle's  statements  in  Metaphysics,  A  6,  on 
the  difference  between  Platonism  and  Pythagoreanism,  are 
therefore,  our  main  source.  In  following  Professor  Burnet's 
analysis  the  reader  will  be  in  doubt  whether  to  admire  more 
the  boldness  or  the  brilliance  of  his  masterly  combinations 
and  subtle  interpretations.  The  riddles  of  Aristotle's 
account  are  plausibly  solved.  We  are  shown  in  what  sense 
numbers  may  be  regarded  as  unique  forms,  and  what  is 
meant  by  treating  the  objects  of  mathematics  as  inter* 
mediate  between  numbers  and  sensible  things ;  how  the 
*'  matter  "  alike  of  numbers  and  of  things  is  dual  in  character, 
being  in  fact  the  "  Indeterminate  Dyad,"  or  the  "  Great-and 
Small,"  or,  in  other  words,  Continuity  ;  how  on  this  view  the 
spatial  character  of  geometry  becomes  irrelevant,  so  that  it 
is  reduced  to  a  special  form  of  arithmetic,  dealing  with  con- 
tinuity in  general ;  and  how  this  enables  Plato  to  "  save  the 
appearances  "  of  the  sensible  world,  by  accounting  for  them 
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through  intelligible  principles,  and  ultimately  through  the 
Idea  of  Good,  instead  of  contrasting  them  with  the  intelli- 
gible reality  as  unstable  illusions. 

All  this  must  be  followed  in  detail  in  Professor  Burnet's 
pages,  where  a  wealth  of  thought  and  suggestion  is  packed 
together  that  makes  one  wish  that  he  had  been  able  to  give 
twice  or  thrice  the  space  to  these  matters.  The  critical 
examination  of  these  theories  in  the  light  of  all  the  relevant 
evidence  will  demand  the  expert  labour  of  competent 
scholars  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  have  no  room  to  dwell  on  many  other  points  of  interest, 
e,g,  on  Sokrates*  connection  with  Orphic  ideas,  or  on  the 
admirable  and  illuminating  analyses  of  most  of  the  later 
Platonic  dialogues  which  Professor  Burnet  gives  in  chaps. 
xiii.-xv.  I  will  only  say  in  conclusion  that  this  book  will 
prove  as  vivifying  and  stimulating  as  did  Professor  Taylor's 
Varia  Socratica  three  years  ago.  Between  them.  Professors 
Burnet  and  Taylor  have  made  out  a  case  which  it  will  need 
all  the  knowledge  and  subtlety  of  the  defenders  of  the 
traditional  view  to  meet.  There  are  lively  times  in  store 
for  students  of  Greek  philosophy.  And  the  best  of  it  is 
that  Professor  Burnet's  second  volume,  on  Aristotle,  is  still 
to  come.  R.  F.  Alfred  Hoernl6. 

Harvard  University^ 
Cambridge^  Mass, 
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RECENT  LITERATURE  ON  THE 
CATHOLIC  EPISTLES  AND  THE 
APOCALYPSE 

•  I 

Since  the  publication  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of 
the  Expositors  Greek  Testament  (see  this  Review^  vol.  vii. 
pp.  144  f.),  in  which  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  John  were  edited  by  British  scholars,  Lietzmann*s 
Handbuch  zum  neuen  Testament  has  produced  a  commentary 
on  the  seven  Epistles  {i,e,  Peter,  Judas,  John,  and  James)  by 
Dr  Hans  Windisch  (see  this  Review^  vol.  vi.  pp.  697  f.),  but 
Heitm liner's  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  same  series 
is  still  wanting.  The  plan  of  Lietzmann's  edition  concen- 
trates the  attention  of  author  and  reader  upon  the  linguistic 
details  of  the  text.  However,  some  of  the  later  numbers 
have  been  more  generous  than  the  earlier  in  the  way  of 
catering  for  students  who  feel  the  literary  and  theological 
problems  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Windisch's  work 
is  a  case  in  point.  He  has  also  taken  what,  I  think,  is  a 
wise  attitude  of  scepticism  towards  the  habit  of  tracing 
literary  connections  between  the  New  Testament  Epistles. 
This  was  being  overdone  in  some  quarters,  and  it  was  time 
that  a  protest  should  be  entered.  Another  feature  of  his 
edition  is  that  it  leaves  the  authorship  of  First  Peter  and 
Judas  more  an  open  question  than  is  generally  allowed. 
However,  it  will  be  better,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  take 
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up  the  Epistles  as  far  as  possible  seriatim  instead  of  dis- 
cussing them  at  random  in  connection  with  any  single 
edition. 

{a)  James 

Two  editions  of  James  have  appeared,  one  by  Meinertz 
in  Tillmann's  Die  Heiligen  Schriften  des  N,T, — a  Roman 
Catholic  counterpart  to  J.  Weiss's  Schriften — the  other  a 
fourth  edition  of  Dr  J.  B.  Mayor's  commentary.  In  his 
article  on  "  Die  Katholischen  Briefe "  in  Die  Religion  in 
Geschichte  und  Gegenwart  (iii.  10 16- 1030),  R.  Knopf 
adheres  to  the  widely  supported  theory  that  the  Epistle  is 
a  homily  of  the  secopd  century  (not  later  than  ^.150  A.D.), 
which  shows  traces  not  simply  of  First  Peter  but  of 
Clemens  Romanus.  Windisch,  again,  argues  that  no  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem  can  be  found  unless  we 
assume  that  some  Christian  teacher  called  James,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing,  wrote  it  for  his  contemporaries  ;  it  is  an 
epistle  addressed  to  a  general  public  (possibly  of  Jewish 
extraction)  which  the  author  hardly  knew  in  person,  and 
to  which  he  sends  exhortations  of  a  typical  and  general 
character. 

Among  the  special  essays  we  may  notice,  first  of  all. 
Father  Stiglmayr's  study  {Biblische  Zeitsckrift,  191 3,  49- 
52)  of  Jas.  iii.  6.  He  calls  attention  to  the  evidence  that 
Ixion's  wheel  had  been  moralised  in  some  circles,  e.g,  by 
Orphicists,  who  declared,  of  an  ambitious  man,  ^^ehklirai  vvh 

rov    $iou    rp    rris   fAO/f^ug    rpo;^^    xui    rijg    yskf««c     (cp.    Lobeck's 

Aglaophamos,    719);    by   Dio   Chrysostom    {Orat   iv.,    ed. 

Dindorf,  i.  87),  oh  yd^p  d^go/xo^  ohht  fiMxp&9  di)  rCSv  ccffoiv  rt  xai 
xofL'^m   itxaofidruv   t/m   &v  6   rpo^h^  (  l^iovog)   66^ri   irapajSaXXS/j^tvog, 

x.r.x.),  and  Macrobius  {Comment,  in  somn,  Scipionis,  i.  10,  ed. 
Eyssenhardt,  526).  James  had  naturally  no  idea  of  repro- 
ducing the  cognate  notion  of  the  transmigration  or  perpetual 
movement  of  souls ;  but,  says  Father  Stiglmayr,  he  may 
have  adopted  for  his  own  purpose  this  drastic,  popular  image 
— an  image  which  would  perhaps  appeal  to  Jewish 
Christians  in  foreign  lands.  "  The  Hellenistic  atmosphere 
of  the  Epistle  of  James  "  is  discussed  on  broader  lines  by 
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Prof.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  in  the  Expositor  (July  1 9 1 1 ,  pp. 
37  f.),  who  points  out  how  un-Jewish  is  this  phrase  in  iii.  6, 
and  how  remarkable  are  the  affinities  between  the  Epistle 
and  Philo.  No  hypothesis  is  offered,  on  the  basis  of  the 
proofs  adduced,  with  regard  to  the  authorship,  though  it  is 
hinted  that  the  evidence  "  might  well  support  some  definite 
connexion  with  Egypt" 

Of  the  two  articles  by  Dr  J.  B.  Mayor,  one  {Expositor^ 
June  191 2,  pp.  517  f)  discusses  some  points  raised  by 
Hort's  posthumous  and  fragmentary  edition  ;  the  other  {tbtd,^ 
November  191 2,  pp.  407  f.)  handles  what  seem  to  be 
reminiscences  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  in  James.  In 
The  Interpreter  (191 3,  pp.  406  f.)  Mr  J.  E.  Symes  proposes 
a  novel  theory  in  order  to  account  for  the  composition  of 
the  Epistle  by  the  Apostle  James.  The  bulk  of  it  was  written, 
he  contends,  before  the  Apostle's  conversion  ;  a  section  like 
that  in  ii.  1 4  f.  would  be  added  from  his  later  Christian  stand- 
point, and  the  present  shape  of  the  Epistle  would  be  due 
to  an  editor  who  put  together  these  fragments  of  the 
Apostle's  correspondence.  Finally,  in  the  Expositor  (Feb, 
19 14,  pp.  511  f.)  Mr  Carr  argues  that  the  patience  of  Job 
(v.  11)  is  active  rather  than  passive;  u^o/^oy^,  as  compared 
with  fiaxfoh/jkia^  indicates  the  pertinacity  which  is  not 
daunted  by  suffering.  In  the  prologue  to  Job  fiaKpo&u/iia  is 
the  virtue  of  the  hero ;  subsequently  it  is  the  l^ofjkov^  of  one 
who  will  endure  the  reproaches  and  ridicule  of  his  friends 
rather  than  give  up  his  search  for  the  truth  of  God. 

(d)  Second  Peter  and  Judas 

H.  Grosch's  Die  Echtheit  des  2  Brief es  Petri^  which  has 
reached  a  second  edition  ( 1 9 1 1 ),  is  an  attempt  to  prove  the 
authenticity  of  the  Epistle,  which  Peter  is  supposed  to  have 
written  (inserting  ii.  and  iii.  15^18  subsequently)  before 
70  A.D.  but,  of  course,  after  the  death  of  Paul.  The 
author's  arguments  do  not  add  much  to  the  conservative 
case,  and  will  be  regarded  by  most  as  somewhat  belated. 
According  to  Windisch,  2  Peter  is  a  second-century  pseudo- 
nymous   homily,    which    draws    upon    Judas.      Why    the 
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author  does  not  name  the  latter  we  cannot  tell  (p.  102) : 
'*  Vielleicht  war  er  ihm  nicht  Autoritat  genug  ;  oder  er  fand 
Jud  in  seinem  Schreiben  erledigt ;  auch  hat  er  ja  Paulus 
nur  zitiert,  well  die  Irrlehrer  ihn  missbrauchen."  On  Judas 
itself  (pp.  35-36),  Windisch  seems  to  hesitate.  He  feels  the 
difficulty  of  either  asserting  or  denying  that  the  author  was 
the  brother  of  Jesus. 

Neither  the  Greek  nor  the  theology  of  2  Peter  and  Judas 
can  be  said  to  make  these  minor  Epistles  very  useful  for 
schools,  but  the  small  edition  by  Dr  M.  R.  James  in  the 
Cambridge  Greek  Testament  {ig  12)  conXdAns  some  material 
which  will  interest  more  advanced  readers.  2  Peter  is 
recognised  to  be  pseudonymous  (*'  if  the  document  were 
recognised  by  those  to  whom  it  was  read  as  a  crystallizing 
of  oral  apostolic  teaching,  put  forward  to  meet  a  particular 
difficulty,  we  shall  then  be  able,  even  if  we  dislike  the 
device  which  the  writer  adopted,  to  think  of  him  as  a  man 
of  sincere  purpose,  and  not  as  a  designing  impostor "),  but 
Judas  is  attributed  to  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  must  have 
written  it  when  he  was  over  eighty  years  of  age.  Dr 
James  brings  out  clearly  the  dependence  of  Judas  on  the 
Assumption  of  Moses  (pp.  xliii.-xlv.)  On  the  vexed  problem 
of  the  relation  between  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  and  2  Peter^ 
he  thinks  it  best  to  hold  that  both  were  '*  composed  in  the 
same  circle  but  not  necessarily  by  the  same  author'^ 
(p.  xxviii.). 

In  the  few  pages  devoted  to  the  Catholic  Epistles 
by  Wendland  in  his  Urchristlichen  Literaturformen 
(Lietzmann's  Handbuch  zum  N.T,,  i.  pp.  367  f.),  i  Peter  is  a 
pseudonymous  homily,  written  not  earlier  than  Domitian's 
reign  ;  2  Peter  is  also  pseudonymous  but  by  a  different  and 
later  author,  who  has  used  the  Epistle  of  Judas.  The  latter, 
like  James,  is  non-apostolic.  James  is  written  for  an 
ideal  public,  by  an  author  whose  native  language  was 
Greek,  and  who  drew  not  only  upon  Paul's  Epistles  but 
also  on  I  Peter  (which,  Windisch  says,  is  "  ganz  besonders 
unwahrscheinlich  "). 

In  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies  (July  191 3,  pp. 
547-549)  Mr  A.  D.  Knox  investigates  the  meaning  of  the 
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difficult  <T4riXadf(  in  Judas,  ver.  12.  He  recalls  two  passages 
of  Plutarch  {Moral,  loi  B,  and  476  A),  and  suggests  that 
^v/Xac   meant  "  storm "    or  "  gusty   wind/'   not   "  rock,"   in 

phrases   like   h  tudiqk  ffTiXddog  and  iff^tp  dtadpo/iil  yimirai  tf^iXddoi, 

This  interpretation  would  certainly  make  the  language  of 
Judas's  metaphors  less  heterogeneous  ;  *'  gusty  winds  "  would 
harmonise  with  **  waterless  clouds  "  and  ''  winds.*' 


(c)  First  Peter 

The  half-dozen  pages  which  contain  all  that  Isho'dad 
of  Merv  had  to  say  upon  the  Catholic  Epistles  (Horce 
SemiticWy  x.,  "The  Commentaries  of  Isho*dad  of  Merv," 
vol.  iv.,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Three  Catholic  Epistles, 
in  Syriac  and  English.  Edited  and  translated  by  M.  D. 
Gibson,  with  an  introduction  by  James  Rendel  Harris, 
Cambridge,  191 3)  are  curious  rather  than  instructive.  The 
good  Bishop  of  Hadatha  is  uncertain  about  the  authorship 
of  the  Epistles  of  James  and  First  Peter.  On  the  latter 
he  writes  that  although  "  its  doctrine  is  more  sublime  and 
perfect  than  "  that  of  James,  "  yet,  according  to  the  exactness 
of  the  ideas  that  are  found  in  the  teachings  of  the  Blessed 
Peter,  as  Luke  wrote,  they  will  be  seen  to  be  very  inferior." 
It  says  little  for  the  bishop's  judgment  that  he  ranked 
First  Peter  below  the  Petrine  speechs  in  Acts.  "  A  man 
of  the  name  of  Peter"  wrote  it ;  beyond  that,  Isho*dad  will 
not  go,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  James.  He  thinks 
that  it  is  "  very  foreign  to  the  apostolic  custom  "  for  Peter 
to  call  himself  a  presbyter  (v.  i ),  just  as  he  repudiates  the 
error  of  those  who  suppose  First  John  was  written  by  the 
Apostle  ;  "  they  ought  to  have  searched  and  found  out  how 
much  humbler  the  idea  and  disposition  and  authority  of  the 
words  of  this  letter  are  than  the  sound  words  of  the 
Evangelist"  who  wrote  a  passage  like  John  i.  i.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  merits  of  this  literary  criticism,  it 
shows  the  freedom  of  biblical  criticism  in  the  ninth  century. 
The  bishop's  contributions  to  exegesis  are  slender.  On 
The  Father  of  lights"  (J as.  i.  17)  he  observes  that  the 
writer  "  calls  God   the   Father ;    but    the    Apostles    lights^ 
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and  the  rest  of  the  teachers  of  religion  after  them."  He 
explains  i  Pet.  iv.  6,  "  he  was  preached  to  the  dead,"  by> 
"  that  is  to  say,  to  those  who  rose  at  His  resurrection. 
Many  dead  persons,  it  is  said,  who  slept,  rose  and  came 
forth"  (Matt,  xxvii.  52-53).  Rome  is  called  "Babylon*^ 
in  V.  13  "because  of  the  frequency  of  the  wealth  of  the 
gifts  of  tongues,  like  Babel  also  at  that  time."  It  is  still 
more  strange  that  he  objects  to  the  statement,  "  God  is 
Love,"  in  i  John  iv.  16.  The  teacher  who  wrote  i  John 
speaks  here  "  very  defectively ;  for  never  have  we  found 
Scriptures  that  spoke  thus  of  God."  The  ascetic  bias  is 
evident  in  such  an  opinion.  On  i  John  v.  6  he  notes 
that  the  water  is  Baptism,  and  the  blood  the  Passion. 

The  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Judas  have  been  edited  afresh 
in  Meyer's  series  by  R.  Knopf.  This,  the  seventh  edition 
(191 2),  replaces  that  of  E.  Kiihl.  The  editor  has  done 
his  work  carefully  and  thoroughly.  His  general  position 
on  questions  of  date  and  authorship  is  familiar.  First  Peter 
is  a  pseudonymous  homily  of  81-90,  A.D. ;  Judas  is  another^ 
which  is  not  earlier  than  80  a.d.  ;  Second  Peter  came  later,, 
but  not  later  than  170-180  A.D.  On  the  disputed  passage 
in  I  Pet.  iii.  1 8  f.,  Knopf  and  Windisch  hold  pretty  much 
the  same  position,  viz.,  that  the  preachingjto  the  fallen  "  sons 
of  God  "  or  the  disobedient  generation  of  Noah  takes  place 
between  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  on  one 
point  Knopf  seems  inclined  to  depart  from  current  views  ; 
he  puts,  or  suggests  that  we  should  put,  the  composition  of 
the  letter  in  Asia  (Minor)  rather  than  in  Rome  ( =  Babylon)* 
One  feature  of  his  edition  of  First  Peter  in  particular 
is  the  extensive  use  made  of  the  mystery-cults  to 
illustrate  the  text — a  feature  which  characterises  a  sugges- 
tive but  rather  unconvincing  monograph  by  R.  Perdelwitz 
on  Die  Mysterienreligion  und  das  Problem  des  L  Petrus- 
briefes.  This  volume,  which  appears  in  the  Religions-^ 
geschichtliche  Versuche  und  Vorarbeiten  (xi.  3),  is  described 
as  "ein  literatur-  und  religionsgeschichtlicheer  Versuch.^ 
The  literary  criticism  springs  out  of  the  view  taken  of  the 
Epistle's  theology.  To  Perdelwitz,  as  already  to  Soltau  and 
others,   it   seems   to   combine   two    documents :    he    dis- 
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tinguishes  (a)  a  baptismal  address  in  i.  3-iv.  11,  and  iji) 
a  subsequent  homily  for  the  same  church,  which  was 
composed  of  people  who  had  previously  been  members  of 
some  mystery-cult  like  that  of  Cybele.  Wendland's  remark 
on  I  Peter,  "hier  wie  bci  Col,  Jac,  II  Petr,  Barnabas 
halte  ich  alle  Zerstiickelungshypothesen  fur  Spielerei," 
seems  reasonable.  Besides,  the  Epistle  (or  Epistles)  cannot 
be  held  to  imply  a  single  community.  Perdelwitz's 
theological  explanations  are  sometimes  not  more  con- 
vincing than  his  literary  criticism.  The  contents  of 
iii.  19-22  are  explicable  apart  from  any  conscious 
adaptation  of  a  pagan  myth  like  that  of  Orpheus,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  (as  anyone  will  see  who  cares  to  consult 
Hort's  notes)  to  explain  the  terminology  of  a  passage  like 
L  4  from  pagan  rites  of  initiation  with  which  the  readers 
would  be  familiar.  Perdelwitz  collects  a  large  amount  of 
data  from  the  cults,  but  I  doubt  if  his  material  ever 
becomes  more  than  interesting ;  sometimes  it  is  open  to 
question,  as  in  the  case  of  his  use  of  the  Taurobolium  rite. 
That  rite  cannot  be  verified  until  the  third  quarter  of  the 
second  century  at  the  earliest,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
cited  in  illustration  of  a  first*century  document. 

On  exegetical  details,  we  may  notice  Mr  M.  Linton 
Smith's  (Expository  Times,  xxiv.  46-47)  argument  that  the 
occurrence  of  mpoirrrihi^  hf^XoySi^tf)  as  a  legal  phrase  in  the 
later  papyri  supports  the  view  that  i^ipuirvifia,  in  i  Pet  iii. 
21,  refers  to  the  baptismal  "  question  "  or  demand  for  faith 
and  repentance ;  also,  a  paper  by  Mr  W.  K.  L.  Clarke 
{Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  Oct,  19 13,  pp.  47-52), 
comparing  three  or  four  passages  with  the  Odes  of 
Solomon:  (a)  i.  3-5  and  v.  23,  with  Od.  i.  i,  3,  etc  ;  {b) 
ii.  2,  with  Od.  iv.  10,  etc.  ;  {c)  ii.  9,  with  Od.  x.  2,  xi.  16, 
etc.;  {a)  iii.  18-22,  with  Od.  xv.  8-9,  etc.  He  rightly 
thinks  these  are  best  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Odes  draw  upon  First  Peter  (cp.  further  Od.  xli.  16, 
"the  Christ  is  truly  one,  and  He  was  known  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,"  with  i  Pet  i.  20).  If  the  theory 
of  Perdelwitz  upon  the  baptismal  origin  of  i  Peter  were 
correct,  and  if  the  view  of  the  Odes  elaborated  by  Dr  J.  H. 
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Bernard  (in  Texts  and  Studies^  viii.  3)  were  also  well 
founded,  viz.»  that  they  are  '*  baptismal  hymns  intended  iot 
use  in  public  worship,  either  for  catechumens  or  for  those 
who  have  recently  been  baptized,"  there  would  be  an 
interesting  possibility  of  connecting  both  documents.  One 
special  link  would  be  the  association  in  both  (i  Pet.  iii. 
19-21  and  Od.  xv.  18  f.)  between  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  Hades  and  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  if  Dr  Rendel 
Harris'  brilliant  conjecture  of  'Bk«;^  in  i  Pet.  iv.  19  is  set 
aside.  The  difficulties  which  the  latter  passage  has  caused 
to  later  doctrinal  schemes  are  discussed  by  Professor 
Loofs  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics^  vol.  iv. 

655   f. 

(rf)  First  John 

Wendland  {pp.  city  312  f )  declines  to  follow  Schwartz  in 
regarding  the  opening  of  i  John  as  interpolated ;  the 
writing,  he  says,  is  simply  a  sort  of  homily  or  tract  written 
in  hortatory  style  by  an  author  who  must  be  the  final 
editor  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  2  and  3  John  are  by  the  same 
author ;  Wendland  feels  the  absurdity  of  r^arding  them 
as  fictitious,  and  falls  back  on  the  theory  that  they  were 
real  notes  emanating  from  the  milieu  in  which  the  Johannine 
literature  arose.  "  Ein  Sinn  der  Falschung  ist  bei  diesen 
Billeten  nicht  zu  erkennen.  So  wird  am  besten  der 
Widerspruch  zwischen  dem  Inhalt  und  der  bedenklichen 
Etikette  mit  Schwartz  so  zu  erklaren  sein,  dass,  da  einmal 
eine  johanneische  Literatur  im  Entstehen  war,  man  mit 
zwei  echten  aus  dem  gleichen  Milieu  stammenden  Briefchen 
bereicherte,  indem  man  sie  auf  den  Apostelnamen  setzte 
.  und  in  dem  Praskript  hinter  irpstrfiUspog  den  Eigennamen 
strich  "  (p.  3 1 4). 

The  contributions  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Johnannine 
Epistles  are  few  and  disappointing.  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
much  satisfaction  in  Liitgert's  new  theory,  elaborated  in 
his  Amt  und  Geist  im  Kampf  (Giitersloh,  191 1),  that  the 
Gnostic  'Fvtvfiarixot,  against  whom  First  John  is  written,  were 
tinged  with  Docetic  tendencies  and  also  with  libertinism. 
The    latter   trait    is    not    particularly    obvious.     It  is  one 
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thing  to  charge  the  ntny^ii^artwi  with  a  lack  of  brotherly  love, 
another  to  brand  them  with  moral  laxity;  the  former  is 
clear  in  i  John,  but  the  latter  is  not  emphasised  as  it  would 
have  been,  had  Liitgert's  view  been  that  of  the  author.  No 
doubt  perfectionism  may  be  held  to  have  led  to  a  laxity 
which  occasionally  amounted  to  libertinism,  but  Liitgert's 
theory  demands  more  than  this.  The  Docetic  tendency, 
again,  can  hardly  have  been  thoroughgoing.  Evidently  (to 
judge  from  i  John  v.  6)  the  errorists  did  believe  in  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  which  points  to  an  attitude  resembling 
the  christology  of  Cerinthus,  but  scarcely  to  full-blown 
Docetism. 

Professor  Belser's  "  Erlauterungen "  in  the  Theologische 
Quartalschrift  (191 3,  pp.  514-531)  are  still  more  dis- 
appointing. They  discuss  (i)  the  identity  of  authorship  in 
the  case  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle,  (ii)  the 
characteristics  of  the  errorists,  and  (iii)  the  exegesis  of 
I  John  i.  7  f.  On  (i)  he  contends,  among  other  things, 
that  the  language  of  i  John  v.  6  f  would  be  unintelligible 
apart  from  John  v.  38  and  similar  passages;  but  the 
discussion  does  not  really  face  the  difficulties  of  the  literary 
relationship  between  the  two  writings,  (ii)  He  declines 
to  regard  if  ca^xs  iKjiXMra  (iv.  2)  as  a  protest  against 
Docetism :  the  errorists  are  Jewish  Christians  "  who  had 
apostatised  from  Christianity  back  into  Judaism,  who 
believed  in  the  arrival  of  a  Messiah  in  the  flesh  but  denied 
he  had  already  appeared  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Against 
these  he  [John]  proves,  in  his  Gospel  (xx.  31),  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  indeed  the  Messiah  and  the  divine  Messiah ; 
and  it  is  the  same  people  whom  he  designates  as  avr/x^iarot 
in  his  Epistle  (ii.  1 8  f )."  This  view  is  at  any  rate  capable 
of  argument.  But  when  (iii)  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  the 
"  blood  of  Jesus "  in  i.  7  cannot  mean  the  blood  shed  on 
the  cross,  for  xa^a^/'^i/  refers  to  Christians  as  such,  not  to 
the  initial  experience  of  redemption  ;  that  it  is  the  sacrificial 
blood    of  Jesus   as   represented   in   the   Eucharist,^   which 

^  Belser  thinks  this  is  corroborated  by  ii.  2,  where  the  words  airrbi  IXaafids 
im9  w€fi  rCm  Aftapri&if  ^/mp  cannot  refer  to  the  Crucifixion ;  otherwise  we  should 
have  had  ^,  not  iarlv,  "  It  is  in  the  Eucharist  or  holy  Mass  that  He  presents 
Himself  constantly  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  whole  world." 
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cannot  be  enjoyed  till  after  confession  (i.  9)  to  the  Apostles 
or  their  representatives,  once  absolution  is  received 
(Belser  connects  i.  9  with  John  xx.  23  and  Did.  xiv.) ; 
and  that  the  Eucharist  avails  to  cleanse  Christians  from  the 
stain  and  defilement  of  the  evil  impulses  which  still  beset  their 
regenerate  natures — we  feel  that  dogmatic  interests  have 
overcome  the  exegetical  conscience.  The  author  recovers 
himself  to  some  extent  in  discussing  ii.  7  f.  The  "  moral  " 
opposition  (as  distinguished  from  the  'doctrinal")  which 
John  had  to  encounter  arose,  according  to  Professor  Belser^ 
from  a  tendency  to  criticise  the  obligation  of  brotherly  love 
as  too  hard  for  human  nature  and  as  an  unauthorised 
novelty  imposed  upon  the  Christian  conscience  by  the 
Apostle  himself.  John  denies  that  the  command  is  new,  in 
the  sense  in  which  his  opponents  intend  it,  and  insists  on  its 
divine  authority.  Wurm  interpreted  "new"  to  mean  that 
the  command  had  been  victoriously  re-asserted  recently 
by  the  orthodox  Christians.  Professor  Belser  reiterates 
the  view  formerly  stated  in  his  commentary  that  the 
"  new  "  command  refers  to  John  xiii.  34.  These  errorists 
were  Antinomians,  who  claimed  to  be  sinless  and  yet 
indulged  in  hatred,  sensuality,  and  the  appetites  of  the 
flesh.  Whether  they  were  exactly  the  same  people  as  the 
**  doctrinal "  errorists,  or  whether  their  numbers  were  swelled 
by  Gentile  Christians,  Professor  Belser  does  not  venture  to 
decide. 

Before  passing  from  the  criticism  of  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
we  must  chronicle  some  research  in  the  field  of  their 
textual  phenomena.  In  The  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse 
from  the  Codex  Harleianus  (London  :  D.  Nutt,  1 9 1 2),  Mr  E.  S. 
Buchanan  edits  a  text  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  in  which 
"  parts  of  I  S.  Peter  and  the  whole  fragment  of  i  S.  John 
are  pure  01d*Latin,  other  parts  have  been  brought  into 
partial  accord  with  the  Vulgate."  In  the  Journal  of 
Theological  Studies  (191 1,  pp.  497  f!*.)  he  publishes  an  Old 
Latin  text  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  from  p,  the  Perpignan 
manuscript  (thirteenth  century),  which  is  also  partly 
revised  from  the  Vulgate ;  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die 
neutestamentliche   Wissenschaft  (191 1,  op.  ^6  AT.),  Dr  J.  de 
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Zwaan  studies  the  grouping  of  the  minuscule  manuscripts 
of  2  Peter  and  Judas,  finding  that  one  group  represents  a 
stage  between  the  older  and  the  later  uncials.  Two 
fragments  of  the  Greek  text  of  James  have  been  printed  in 
recent  volumes  of  the  Oxyrhynchite  Papyri^  one  from  the 
late  third  century  (vol.  ix.  1171),  covering  ii.  19-iii.  9,  the 
other  (vol.  x.  1229)  from  the  fourth  century,  covering  i. 
10-18.  Neither  is  of  great  value  from  the  standpoint  of 
textual  criticism.  Both  generally  resemble  B,  the  latter 
even  in  the  ungrammatical  a^roffx/atf/ttaro;  of  i.  1 7. 

II 

The  main  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  Apocalypse 
have  been  textual.  One  of  the  most  interesting  has  been 
already  noticed  in  this  Review  (vol.  viii.  pp.  666-669).  In 
a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  from  the  monastery  of  Meteoron, 
C.  Diobouniotis  discovered  thirty-nine  scholia  on  the  text  of 
Apoc.  i.  i-xiv.  5.  In  editing  these  {Texte  und  U titer- 
suchungeny  xxxviii.  3)  Harnack  upheld  the  unity  of  the  first 
thirty-seven  and  propounded  the  theory  that  Origen  was 
their  author,^  but  both  positions  have  been  challenged. 
Thus  Th.  Schermann^  in  the  Theohgische  Revue  (xi.  p.  29), 
claims  to  show  that  the  fifth  of  the  scholia  belongs  to  the 
Strcntata  (iv.  25),  while  F.  Diekamp,  in  the  same  journal 
(pp.  51  f.),  brings  forward  fresh  evidence  for  a  date 
subsequent  to  Origen  and  against  the  unity  of  the  scholia 
themselves.  This  position  is  also  occupied  by  G.  Wohlenberg 
{TheoL  Litteraturblatty  xxxiii.  pp.  25  f.,  49  f.).  Some 
emendations  of  the  text  are  proposed  by  Dr  Armitage 
Robinson  and  Mr  C.  H.  Turner  in  the  Journal  of  Theological 
Studies  (19 1 2,  pp.  295-297,  386-397).  From  the  same 
Meteoron  codex  N.  Beis  reproduces  and  collates  a  tenth- 
century  text  of  the  Apocalypse  itself  {Zeitschrift  fur  die 
neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft^  191 2,  260  ff.) ;  in  the 
Journal  of  Theological  Studies  (1913,  338  f.)  Professor 
Souter  of  Aberdeen  prints  a  partial  restoration  of  the  text 

^  M.  A.  de  Boysson,  in  the  Reime  biblique  (191 3),  pp.  555-567,  seems  to  agree 
upon  the  whole  with  Harnack. 
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of  the  Apocalypse  used  by  Tyconius  the  Donatist,  from 
three  MSS.  of  the  pseudo-Augustinian  Homilies ;  Mr  E.  S. 
Buchanan  edits  {The  Epistles  and  Apocalypse  from  the  Codex 
Harleianus:  London,  D.  Nutt,  191 2)  the  fragment  (i.  i- 
xiv.  16)  of  the  Apocalypse  contained  in  z  (a  MS  which 
''  stands  alone  in  keeping  a  number  of  Old-Latin  readings  "), 
and  in  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies  (191 4),  442-448, 
a  fragmentary  thirteenth-century  Latin  text  "  of  no  distinct 
family."  Mr  H.  C.  Hoskier  ^  {Concerning  the  Date  of  the 
Bohairic  Version :  covering  a  detailed  Examination  of  the 
Text  of  the  Apocalypse  etc,^  B.  Quaritch,  19 10)  emphasises 
the  close  connection  between  the  Bohairic  Version  (for  which 
he  claims  an  early  date,  in  opposition  to  Leipoldt  and 
others)  and  a  Greek  text  like  that  of  %  contending  even 
that  the  writer  of  this  codex  had  a  Greek  text  before  him 
which  was  bilingual  (Greek  and  Bohairic).  In  his  large 
treatise  Concerning  the  Genesis  of  the  Versions  of  the  New 
Testament  (Quaritch,  1 9 1  o,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 7  f.),  the  minuscules 
of  the  Apocalypse  are  carefully  classified  ;  one  of  them, 
56,  is  pronounced  superior  even  to  k.  There  are  textual 
notes  in  favour  of  Xmv  in  xv.  6  (pp.  388  f.)  and  ifmipm  in 
viii.  I  (pp.  393  <"•)• 

On  the  interpretation  and  general  criticism  of  the 
Apocalypse,  Wendland  {op.  at,  pp.  382  f.)  mainly  follows 
Wellhausen ;  there  is  little  fresh  or  striking  in  his  treat- 
ment of  it.  Naturally  he  repudiates  any  theory  which 
would  attribute  it  to  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  it 
must  have  been  a  Jewish  Christian,  however,  who  wrote 
it.  The  Domitianic  period  and  the  belief  in  Nero  Redivivus 
are  assumed.  The  Apocalypse  is  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  imperial  cultus  and  the  blasphemous  demands 
of  the  Roman  State  under  Domitian  (pp.  251  f.).  This 
is  pretty  much  the  position  of  Vischer  in  Die  Religion  in 
Geschichte  una  Gegenwart  (iv.  922-937):  although  he 
reiterates  his   well-known   hypothesis    of  a  Jewish   source 

^  The  Bohairic  MSS.  also  contain  seven  liturgical  chants  of  the  early  Coptic 
Church  in  honour  of  the  twenty-four  Presbyters.  Three  of  these  are  edited  by 
Mr  S.  Gaselee  in  Parerga  Copt  tea  I.,  De  xxiv  seniorihus  apocaJypiicis  et 
nominibus  e^rum  (Cambridge,  1912).  See  further  the  articles  by  L.  Delaporte 
in  Retme  de  F  Orient  chritien  (1913),  pp.  41 1  f. 
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worked  over  by  a  Christian,  it  is  qualified  slightly.  Vischer 
unfortunately  declines  to  accept  as  proved  the  view  that 
it  was  written  by  the  presbyter  John.  His  modifications 
will  not  go  so  far  as  to  admit  this  development  of  recent 
criticism.  The  second  edition  of  Vdlter's  monograph,  Die 
Offenbarung  Johannis  (191 1)  has  been  already  discussed 
in  this  Review  (vol.  vii.  pp.  401  f.),  and  so  has  Canon 
Charles'  volume  of  Studies  in  the  Apocalypse  (vol.  ix.  pp. 
644  f.,  726  f.).  The  latter  is  evidently  a  preliminary  essay 
to  the  author's  forthcoming  critical  edition.  The  first  two 
chapters  (pp.  1-78)  review  the  history  of  the  book's  inter- 
pretation, indicate  the  slow  advance  made,  and  conclude 
with  the  remark  that,  although  the  problem  still  presents 
elements  of  difficulty,  it  is  no  longer  "  the  hopeless  riddle 
that  the  sanest  and  greatest  scholars  of  earlier  centuries 
held  it  to  be."  In  the  third  chapter  it  is  argued  that 
"no  literary  document  of  the  Greek  world  exhibits  such 
a  vast  multitude  of  solecisms,"  and  that  these  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  author  thought  in  Hebrew  and  never 
mastered  idiomatically  the  Greek  of  his  own  day.  Besides, 
he  occasionally  translated  Hebrew  sources,  as  e.g.  in  chap. 
xiii.  Canon  Charles  finds  the  words,  *'he  spake  as  a 
dragon,"  in  xiii.  1 1  meaningless,  for  '*  a  dragon  does  not 
speak."  But  he  has  forgotten  Ps.  Sol.  ii.  14  f  and  the 
Additions  to  Esther,  Dragons  did  speak  in  Apocalyptic 
literature.  This  does  not  disprove  his  conjecture  that 
tkoKu  uii  dpaKw  should  be  A^uiWvi  itg  o  d^axouy,  the  translator 
having  misread  a  Hebrew  original  at  this  point;  but  the 
conjecture  requires  supplementary  evidence.  The  rest  of 
the  volume  discusses  the  structure  of  chaps.  vii.-ix.  Dr 
Charles  takes  the  object  of  the  sealing  in  vii.  1-3  to  be 
protection  against  demonic  powers  (as  in  ix.  4) ;  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  vii.  9*17  were  originally  all  the 
blessed  after  the  judgment,  though  in  their  present  position 
they  are  the  martyrs.  It  is  then  argued  that  viii.  7-12 
is  an  interpolation  by  a  writer  who  inserted  (or  rather 
transferred  from  after  viii.  5)  viii.  2  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  it,  and  inserted  Xof*T&v  in  viii.  13.  A  detailed 
attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of  viii.  7-12  follows,  to  which 
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Mr  J.  T.  Dean  {Expositor,  July  19 14,  pp.  72-83)  tables 
some  critical  objections. 

Dr  Schlatter's  Das  alte  Testament  in  der  johanneischen 
Apocalypse,  which  appears  in  the  Beitrdge  zur  Forderung 
christlicher  Theologie  (xvi.  6,  191 2),  resembles  his  earlier 
study  on  Die  Sprache  und  Heimat  des  vierten  Evangelisten 
in  the  same  series.  It  is  not  a  mere  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  quotations  in  the  Apocalypse  but  a  valuable 
collection  of  rabbinic  parallels  and  sources.  Dr  Schlatter's 
object  is  to  show  that  John  stands  much  closer  to 
Palestinian  Judaism  in  the  Apocalypse  than  to  the 
Apocalyptic  writings ;  in  this  way  he  seeks  to  remove 
one  of  the  considerations  which  favour  different  authors 
for  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse.  But  he  does 
not  succeed  in  explaining  the  latter  book  exclusively  or 
predominantly  from  the  Palestinian  Judaism  reflected  in 
the  Mishna  and  the  Targums :  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  its  affinities  to  Apocalyptic  literature  are 
too  notable  to  be  treated  along  these  lines,  and  most 
students  will  feel  that  Dr  Schlatter's  thesis  falls  to  the 
ground.  At  the  same  time  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
rabbinic  literature  enables  him  to  present  a  store  of  fresh 
and  sometimes  apposite  material,  which  is  quite  relevant 
to  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  book. 

Dr  M.  Kohlhofer's  articles  on  "  Die  eschatologische 
Einheit  der  Apokalypse "  (Biblische  Zeitschrift,  191 2, 
pp.  46  f,  168  f.)  partly  cover  the  same  ground  as  Canon 
Charles*  first  two  chapters,  but  they  have  an  opposite 
object  or  conclusion.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  book  as  a  prophecy  of  Church 
history.  "  The  stainless  Bride  of  Christ  cannot  in  any 
age  be  compared  to  the  churches  of  Sardis  or  Laodicea 
and  their  respective  angels."  But  he  fails  to  see  any 
evidence  for  different  sources  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
effort  to  prove  the  literary  unity  involves  him  in  repeated 
difficulties  and  tangles.  It  is  true  that  the  eschatological 
theme  of  the  book  is  the  parousia,  but  this  is  viewed  from 
standpoints  that  are  neither  modern  nor  invariably  homo- 
geneous, and    any   refusal  to   admit  these  data   leads  to 
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interpretations  which  are  ingenious  rather  than  convincing. 
Dr  Kohlhofer,  for  example,  thinks  that  the  parousia  of  xix. 
II  f.  is  "  moral "  (whatever  that  may  mean),  and  so  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  martyrs  in  xx.  '*  They  live  again  on 
earth  by  the  solemn  honour  (Verehrung)  paid  them  in  this 
world,  and  rule  with  Christ  in  virtue  of  their  intercessions. 
It  must  remain  an  open  question  whether  this  rule  of  Christ 
with  the  saints,  and  the  binding  and  imprisonment  of  the 
dragon,  last  for  an  actual  thousand  years  or  for  an  undefined 
period."  This  is  the  sort  of  exegesis  from  which  the 
Apocalypse  is  slowly  recovering  in  our  day.  In  the  Hibbert 
Journal  QanudiTy  19 14,  pp.  409  f.)  Mr  J.  E.  Symes  pleads 
for  the  unity  of  the  Apocalypse  on  safer  lines.  He  reproduces 
the  theory  that  the  visions  date  from  different  periods,  some 
as  early  as  the  seventh  decade,  that  they  were  actual 
visions  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  that  their  present  literary 
shape  is  due  to  an  editor  who  about  the  end  of  the  first 
century  added,  e.^.  i.  1-3,  and  the  postscript.  In  this  way 
he  would  account  for  the  inconsistencies  and  repetitions  of 
the  separate  visions,  and  for  their  juxtaposition  in  the 
canonical  apocalypse.  They  were  due  to  different  revela- 
tions and  moulded  by  separate  Old  Testament  prophecies. 
The  editor's  pious  respect  for  the  apostolic  author  would 
prevent  him  from  attempting  to  harmonise  them.  Mr 
Pounder's  Historical  Notes  (191 2)  have  been  already 
reviewed  in  this  journal  (vol.  viii.  pp.  462-463),  and  the 
chapter  on  "  The  Apocalypse  "  in  Mr  C.  H.  Turner's  Studies 
in  Early  Church  History  (191 2),  pp.  189-219,  is  simply  the 
reprint  of  a  magazine  article  which  appeared  twenty  years 
ago. 

With  regard  to  details  of  exegesis,  we  may  note  that  the 
Magnesia  inscription,  which  contains  part  of  a  rescript  from 
Darius  I.  to  a  provincial  governor  in  Asia  Minor,  is  used 
by  Herr  Gunnar  Rudberg  (Eranos,  191 1,  pp.  170  f.)  to 
illustrate  the  letters  to  the  churches  in  ii.-iii.  It  is  suggested, 
though  the  evidence  is  not  specially  cogent,  that  these 
letters  were  modelled  consciously  or  unconsciously  upon 
such  edicts  and  epistles  of  the  Persian  period.  Dr  Rendel 
Harris  (in  Expositor,  February,    19 14,  pp.   160-165)  uses 
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the  phrase  of  Tacitus  (Annul,  iv.  27,  "  nuUo  nobis  remedio, 
propriis  opibus  revaluit ")  about  the  independent  vigour 
of  Laodicea  after  the  earthquake,  to  buttress  the  reading 
oudf V,  instead  of  oudsvi^^,  in  iii.  1 7.  One  inference  drawn  by 
him  is  that  if  the  Christian  writer  spiritualises  the  power 
of  Laodicea  to  restore  its  ruins  at  its  own  expense,  this 
implies  that  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches  must  have 
been  written  soon  after  60  A.D.,  when  the  incident  was 
fresh  in  people's  minds.  In  the  Expositor  (eighth  series, 
vol.  i.  pp.  1 29  f.)  Prof.  W.  F.  Slater  argues  that  the  sealed 
book  of  V.  I  contains  nothing  less  than  the  Pauline  li^xxtrripm 
{e,g,  in  Eph.  iii.  4)  of  the  inclusion  of  believing  Gentiles  in 
the  new  Israel,  and  that  this  divine  purpose,  which  had  been 
revealed  to  Paul,  is  the  real  theme  of  the  Apocalypse's  message 
to  the  Pauline  Christians  who  composed  the  seven  churches. 
R.  P.  Bernard  Alio  (Revue  biblique^  1914,  pp.  5* 36) 
revives  the  interpretation  of  the  First  Rider  in  vi.  2  as  a 
personification  of  the  Word  issuing  for  the  victorious  salva- 
tion of  the  world,  which  re-appears  in  xix.  Father  Alio 
thinks  that  the  First  Rider  cannot  be  put  on  the  same 
level  as  the  three  following.  More  important  is  the  article 
by  Dr  G.  A.  van  den  Bergh  von  Eysinga  in  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  die  neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft  (191 1,  pp.  293  f.). 
He  starts  from  the  likelihood  that  the  gnosis  attacked  in 
ii.-iii.  would  be  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
finds  a  trace  of  this  in  xiii.  18,  where  tit  4  (ro^/a  tisrU  may 
mean  "  Here  is  Sophia."  Now  Sophia  in  the  Valentinian 
Gnostic  system  is  Ogdoas,  as  the  mother  or  vXlipufj^a  of  the 
seven  sons.  The  Danielic  Beast  is  for  the  seer  this  divine 
mother-goddess  of  Western  Asia  whom  the  Gnostics  known 
to  Celsus  worshipped  (Orig.  vi.  27).  The  "  number  of  the 
Beast "  is  d^tB/ih^  av^/'w^ou,  because  it  belongs  to  a  system 
which  men  can  reckon,  and  for  Van  Eysinga  this  is  the 
Pythagorean  system.  He  attempts  to  show  how,  on  the 
curious  principle  of  assigning  numbers  to  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  666  =  36  =  8,  and  also  that  the  mark  of  the 
Beast  was  8  as  the  sign  of  the  Ogdoas,  written  in  its 
Hebrew  equivalent  form  as  n,  the  first  letter  of  ^^l^.  The 
author  works  out  his  theory  elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse, 
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but  this  is  its  foothold.  Against  it  are  (i)  the  use  of  #of/a 
in  xvii.  9,  and  (ii)  the  difficulty  of  eliminating  all  reference 
to  Rome  and  the  imperial  cultus ;  but  as  a  contribution  to 
the  problem  the  essay  is  of  distinct  interest.  The  picture- 
language  of  the  Apocalypse  in  its  astrological  background 
is  discussed  in  a  series  of  papers  by  Dr  J.  Lepsius,  some 
of  which  are  translated  in  the  first  and  third  volumes  of 
the  eighth  series  of  the  Expositor^  and  criticised  by 
Prof.  Duckworth  in  Expositor  (eighth  series),  i.  pp.  375  f. 
Finally,  in  the  Biblische  Zeitschrift  (191 2,  pp.  252  f.) 
Professor  Steinmetzer  criticises  adversely  the  theory  that 
the  three  impure,  frog-like  spirits  which  emerge  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Dragon  and  Beast  and  false  prophet  in 
xvi.  13  f.  are  part  of  a  Babylonian  myth  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  apocalyptist.  There  is  a  frog  in  the 
Ea-myth,  but  it  is  a  divine  envoy  of  help,  unlike  the  trio 
in  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  three  latter  are  not  changed  into 
frogs  from  some  original  shape. 

The  fragment  of  v.  5-8,  vi.  5-8,  printed  in  the  new  volume 
of  the  Oxyrhynchite  Papyri  (x.  1230),  dates  from  the  fourth 
century,  but,  beyond  a  tendency  to  agree  with  (<,  shows 
very  few  features  of  importance  for  textual  criticism. 

Oxford.  James  Moffatt. 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  KINGS  (^Revised  Version  for 
Use  in  Schools\  by  G.  H,  Box,  M,A.  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity PresSy  1914-     Pp'  XV.,  157.     u.  6d.nett. 

This  small  volume  is  the  latest  addition  to  a  very  useful 
series  of  commentaries  based  on  the  Revised  Version  and 
intended  for  the  use  of  schools  and  less  advanced  pupils. 
Teachers  both  in  Public  and  Sabbath  Schools  have  tended 
to  neglect  the  study  of  2  Kings  because  of  the  complicated 
character  of  the  narrative,  but  a  text-book  such  as  this  will 
remove  the  difficulty.  In  the  short  compass  of  the  Intro- 
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duction  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  enter  into 
proofs  or  reasons  for  the  views  stated,  nor  would  it  be 
advisable  considering  the  aim  of  the  series.  Here,  therefore, 
Mr  Box  contents  himself  with  a  clear  statement  of  the 
latest  results  of  criticism  upon  such  subjects  as  Hebrew 
historical  writings,  authorship,  date,  sources,  and  chronology. 
A  short  summary  of  the  history  of  the  period  might  have 
been  added  as  a  guide  to  the  student  in  dealing  with 
the  text 

The  notes  on  the  text  are  wholly  explanatory,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  point  the  moral,  but  they  are  very  full,  and 
no  difficulties  are  shirked.  Mr  Box's  position  is  conserva- 
tive on  critical  matters,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge the  need  of  correction  in  some  points,  e.g.  the 
chronology  of  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham.  The 
book  therefore  is  one  eminently  fitted  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  young  people.  Its  criticism  is  sure,  reverent,  and 
spiritual,  and  though  introducing  no  homiletic  material,  the 
notes  make  the  story  so  clear  that  the  pupil  will  have  no 
trouble  in  reading  the  lesson  for  himself.  The  book  will 
form  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of  this  interest- 
ing period  and  of  the  prophets  who  strove  to  guide  the  two 
kingdoms  according  to  God's  will. 

Lockerbie,  W.  J.  MassON. 


DIE  RELIGIOSEN  UND  SITTLICHEN  IDEEN 
DES  SPRUCHBUCHES :  Kritisch-exegetische 
Studie,  von  Dr  Alois  Hudaly  Subdirektor  am  Fb, 
Priesterseminare  zii  Graz,  Rome:  Verlag  des  pdpstL 
Bibelinstituts  {Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulze  &  Co,),  19 14. 
Pp.  xxviii.,  261.     L,  4.50. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  so  untrammelled  an  investiga- 
tion from  the  pen  of  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar.  The 
writer  ungrudgingly  admits  the  stimulus  which  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  has  received  from 
Protestant  scholars ;  and,  but  for  the  twofold  imprimatur 
on  the  frontispiece,  the  work  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
a  Protestant  investigation,  so  unhampered  is  its  attitude  to 
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facts  of  every  kind.  Particularly  welcome  is  the  constant 
emphasis  it  lays  upon  the  importance  of  textual  criticism. 
Exegetical,  historical,  and  dogmatic  interests  are  also,  of 
course,  of  the  gravest  importance  ;  but  fundamental  to  them 
all — it  is  frankly  and  fully  recognised — is  the  obligation  to 
establish  a  sound  text  by  every  means  at  our  disposal. 
Tradition  is  respected,  but  the  writer  pushes  beyond  this, 
and  beyond  the  LXX,  to  the  primary  Hebrew  text,  and 
seeks  to  do  justice  to  its  primary  meaning. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  twofold — religious  and  critical. 
Partly  it  is  to  show  the  large  ideas  of  God  and  man  which 
inspire  and  control  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  partly  to 
secure  for  it  a  place  within  the  pre-exilic  period.  The  last 
sentence  of  the  volume  is  a  very  good  summary  of  it :  "  The 
Book  of  Proverbs  belongs  to  the  pre-exilic  literature  of 
Israel  as  one  of  the  sublimest  monuments  of  the  religion  of 
Israel."  On  its  interpretative  side  the  volume  is  interesting 
and  stimulating.  It  sets  forth  the  majestic  conception  of 
God  by  which  the  book  is  dominated,  and  which  is  in  part 
obscured  by  the  sporadic  nature  of  the  proverbs — as  above 
the  world,  all  powerful,  all  wise,  all  holy,  all  just,  creator  of 
the  physical  order,  author  and  goal  of  the  moral  order.  It 
sets  forth  the  virtues  which  the  book  emphasises — (i.)  in 
the  individual  life,  in  which  the  practical  wisdom  which  has 
so  many  ramifications  is  always  rooted  and  grounded  in 
the  fear  of  God ;  and,  (ii.)  in  social  life  {a)  in  the  life  of 
the  family,  where  the  woman  and  the  wife  are  so  highly 
honoured,  and  supreme  importance  is  attached  to  the 
training  of  the  child,  and  {b)  in  the  life  of  the  State.  It 
is  significant,  too,  that  in  chapter  iii.  the  praise  of  wisdom, 
as  it  appears  in  human  life,  ends  in  the  praise  of  the  divine 
wisdom  (vv.  19,  20);  and  that,  conversely,  to  the  exalted 
passage  in  viii.  22-31  is  attached  a  blessing  on  those  who 
watch  and  wait  for  wisdom  (vv.  32-36).  Human  wisdom 
is  inseparable  from  the  divine.  All  this  is  well  and  truly 
said. 

The  critical  discussions,  however,  though  careful  and 
suggestive,  are  not  likely  to  command  the  same  assent.  It 
IS  quite  true,  as  Dr  Hudal  says,  that  one's  general  view  of 
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the  development  of  Old  Testament  religion  will  affect  one's 
view  of  a  particular  problem,  such  as  the  date  of  Proverbs. 
But  this  argument  is  double-edged,  it  applies  to  himself  as 
well  as  to  his  opponents.  In  one  significant  passage — 
none  the  less  significant  that  it  is  in  small  type — he 
alludes  with  sympathy  to  works  which  he  describes  as 
shaking  the  structure  of  Wellhausen's  Pentateuchal  criticism. 
How  little  he  believes  in  the  commonly  accepted  critical 
position  is  plain  from  an  incidental  allusion  to  I  Kings  viii. 
46  (from  the  dedication  prayer)  as  Solomon's. 

The  case  for  the  pre-exilic  date  is  argued  from  several 
points  of  view.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  discussed,  e,g.  in 
its  relation  (i.)  to  the  Law ;  (ii.)  to  the  Prophets.  On  the 
first  head  the  conclusion  is  that  "  though  the  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  law  does  not  stand  in  the  foreground  of  the 
ideas  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  yet  indirectly  in  all  parts 
regard  is  had  to  the  law,"  and  elsewhere  that  the  book 
"  stands  in  a  spiritual  connexion  with  the  law."  For  those 
who  accept  the  later  date  for  the  law,  the  bearing  of  this 
conclusion,  if  sound,  is  obvious.  With  regard  to  (ii.)  the 
essential  points  of  the  prophetic  preaching  are  held  to  be 
{a)  polemic  against  idolatry  and  foreign  cults  ;  {b)  flaming 
protest  against  the  oppression  of  the  poor ;  (<r)  warning 
against  spiritual  pride.  But  in  the  Proverbs  there  is  no 
polemic  against  idolatry,  and  prophetic  influence  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  the  warning  against  pride,  that  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  fear  of  Jakweh,  which  is  so 
persistently  inculcated  throughout  the  book.  The  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  is  that  no  essential  influence  of  prophecy  is 
demonstrable  in  Proverbs.  "  The  character  of  the  proverbs 
points  rather  to  a  time  which  either  preceded  the  activity  of 
the  prophets,  or  coincided  with  its  very  beginning."  In 
favour  of  a  post-exilic  date  have  frequently  been  urged 
(i.)  the  universal  standpoint  of  the  book,  and  (ii.)  its 
individualising  of  the  law  of  retribution.  Hudal  answers 
these  points  satisfactorily  (i.)  by  recalling  the  nature  of  the 
proverb,  which,  dealing  as  it  does  with  that  which  is  broadly 
human,  has  inevitably  a  certain  universal  application,  and 
(ii.)  by  suggesting  that  there  is  considerably  more  indivi- 
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dualism  in  pre-exilic  literature,  even  before  Jeremiah,  than 
is  customarily  allowed  for. 

Other  arguments  are  urged,  based  upon  allusions  to  the 
monarchy,  to  the  monogamy  which  the  book  presupposes, 
and  to  the  social  and  economic  condition  which  it  implies. 
The  references  to  the  king  certainly  fall  most  naturally,  as 
Hudal  argues,  within  the  pre-exilic  period,  which  from 
Solomon  to  Hezekiah  had  ample  experience  alike  of  the 
good  and  bad  features  of  royalty.  The  monogamy,  which 
has  frequently  been  held  to  make  for  a  post-exilic  date,  is 
explained  as  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  an  earlier  one ; 
for  during  the  earlier  period,  it  is  argued,  polygamy,  while 
it  occurred  in  the  upper  circles  of  society,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  common  among  the  people.  Among  them 
monogamy  would  be  the  rule,  and  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is 
addressed  to  average  and  ordinary  people.  Again,  the 
economic  condition  presupposed  by  the  Book  reflects  a 
period  in  which  agriculture  was  common,  but  trade  and 
commerce  were  just  beginning ;  and  this  would  excellently 
suit  pre-exilic  times. 

The  crux  of  the  argument,  however,  naturally  turns  on 
chapters  i.-ix.,  and  especially  viii.  22-31,  to  which  the 
writer  has  devoted  an  exceedingly  careful  and  elaborate 
discussion.  There,  more  than  anywhere  else,  has  criticism 
been  accustomed  to  see  traces  of  foreign  and  more  particu- 
larly of  Greek  influence.  But,  to  Dr  Hudal,  the  strange 
woman  of  the  book  is  not  the  Greek  hetaira  nor  Greek 
philosophy,  but  simply  the  adulteress,  or,  more  generally, 
the  unchaste  woman.  The  wisdom,  too,  of  chapter  viii.,  he 
argues,  is  uninfluenced  by  Greek  speculation.  It  is  not  a 
hypostasis,  or  a  Demiurge,  midway  between  God  and 
matter,  but  is  rather  to  be  compared  to  the  ideal  which 
inspires  the  artist's  activity,  and  may,  therefore,  be  truly 
enough  said  to  co-operate  with  him.  But  it  is  always  God 
and  not  Wisdom  who  is  the  Creator :  Wisdom  is  but  the 
"  personification  of  the  divine  creative  thought."  A  few 
illuminating  pages  show  the  mischief  that  was  wrought  in 
patristic  controversy  by  the  Greek  mistranslation  of  ""^ap  as 
iXTi&iv  fis — a  word  as  welcome  to  theologians  struggling  with 
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the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  as  it  was  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  a  sound  exegesis  of  Proverbs.  The  Dan  of  Proverbs 
owes  nothing  to  the  ffo^o^  of  the  Greeks :  the  latter  is 
intellectual  and  ilite  ;  the  former  is  the  average  man  inspired 
by  an  ethical  passion  whose  roots  are  in  religion. 

Clever  as  this  part  of  the  argument  is,  however,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  convincing.  Even  if  it  were  proved 
that  the  particular  speculation  in  chapter  viii.  owes  nothing 
to  foreign  influences,  its  very  existence  as  speculation — and 
that,  too,  of  an  elaborate  kind — compels  us  to  put  it  into 
the  later  period.  We  can  only  judge  of  pre-exilic  possibili- 
ties by  the  literature  which  we  have.  There  may  conceivably 
have  been  types  of  thought  within  that  period  which  have 
left  no  literary  deposit.  But,  judging  by  what  we  know  of 
it  by  its  historical  writing,  by  the  poetry  scattered  through- 
out that  writing,  and  by  its  prophecy — we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  the  pre-exilic  period  interested  in,  or  capable  of 
the  type  of  speculation  presented  by  viii.  22-31.  Neither 
of  course  have  we  any  reason  to  deny  that  many  proverbs 
come  from  that  period.  Insight,  shrewdness,  and  terse 
epigrammatic  expression  were  assuredly  not  the  monopoly 
of  post-exilic  times ;  besides,  the  allusions  to  the  kingdom 
reflect  the  days  of  the  monarchy.  But  even  if  it  be  not 
admitted  that  the  broad  humanity  of  the  book  implies  a 
later  and  cosmopolitan  experience,  but  is  native  to  all 
proverbial  utterances,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
speculative  temper  which  the  Book  reveals  in  its  earlier 
chapters,  and  also  towards  the  end,  can  be  other  than  the 
reflection  of  the  post-exilic  period. 

John  E.  M'Fadyen. 

Glasgow. 

m 

EINLEITUNG    IN  DAS  ALTE  TESTAMENT,  von 

Dr  E.  Sellin,  0.  Prof,  a,  d,  Universitdt  Kiel,  Zweite^ 
neu  bearbeitete  Aufiage.  Leipzig:  Quelle  u.  Meyer 
{Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulze  &  Co.),  19 14,  Pp.  xv.,  168. 
M.  3.20. 

The  3000  copies  forming  the  first  edition  of  Professor 
Sellin's    Introduction    to    the    Old    Testament,    which    was 
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reviewed  in  this  Journal  by  the  undersigned  when  it 
appeared,  have  been  exhausted  within  three  years,  and, 
with  characteristic  vigour  and  openness  of  mind  to  fresh 
impressions,  Sellin  has  set  himself  to  the  preparation  of  a 
second  edition,  which  amply  justifies  the  claim  he  makes  in 
the  preface  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  ceaseless  activity 
of  Old  Testament  scholarship,  and  to  have  qualified  his 
positions  in  accordance  with  results  which  seemed  proved 
or  probable,  though  in  his  main  positions  he  has  been  more 
confirmed  than  ever  by  the  intervening  discussion  and  not 
least  by  Cornill's  extraordinary  attack  upon  the  first 
edition. 

The  bibliographies  with  which  each  chapter  is  prefaced 
have  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  important  works 
which  have  appeared  in  the  interval,  such  as  Steuernagel's 
elaborate  Introduction^  Smend's  Investigation  of  the  Sources 
of  the  Hexateuchal  Narrative^  Gressmann's  Moses  and  his 
Time^  Dahse's  Text-critical  Material  on  the  Hexateuch 
Problem^  etc. :  all  these  books,  especially  the  last,  have  left 
their  traces  on  the  second  edition.  The  statements  of  this 
edition  are  frequently  marked  by  a  more  deliberate  caution. 
Affirmations  are  toned  down  into  questions  :  **  is  "  becomes 
"  may  have  been  "  or  "  may  be  "  {fi,g,  the  reform  presupposed 
by  Micah  v.  9-13  may  well  be — in  first  edition  "  was  " — 
Hezekiah's).  In  Gen.  xiv.  modern  investigations  have 
entirely  confirmed  the  supposition  of  a  historical  kernel  (in 
first  edition  "  the  historical  reliability  of  the  chapter  ").  The 
Elohistic  story  in  Gen.  xxii.,  which  in  the  first  edition  is 
said  to  have  no  parallel  in  J,  "because  its  author  is  not 
yet  acquainted  with  the  Jerusalem  temple,"  is  in  the  second 
edition  believed  to  have  possibly  had  a  Jahwistic  basis. 
Duhm's  trenchant  metrical  criticism  of  Jeremiah  which,  in 
the  first  edition,  is  characterised  as  utterly  mistaken,  is  now 
admitted,  though  mistaken  in  principle,  to  have  possibly 
often  hit  the  truth  in  individual  cases.  Of  i  Sam.  xxviii. 
3-25,  the  first  edition  says:  *'Budde  believes  the  chapter 
to  have  been  removed  by  D,  and  again  added  later :  but 
D  had  no  occasion  to  unburden  Saul  of  a  sin."  The 
second  edition  reads  :  "  Budde  is  right  in  conjecturing  that 
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the  chapter,  like  1 5,  was  removed  by  D,  and  again  added 
later."  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  line  or  two  is  dropped 
from  the  first  edition.  The  passage  is  omitted,  e.g.y  which 
suggested  in  the  first  edition  that  in  the  combination  Jahweh- 
Elohim  found  in  Gen.  ii.  4^-iii.  24  we  may  detect  a  trace  of 
the  redaction  which  bound  J  and  E  together. 

Few  pages  are  without  their  additional  touches — of  a 
word  or  two,  a  clause,  a  sentence,  sometimes  a  paragraph. 
Eg,y  to  the  argument  for  relegating  Gen.  xlix.  to  the  time 
of  the  Judges  is  added  the  sentence  :  "  The  utterance  about 
Benjamin  would  be  impossible  after  David,  and  during  the 
monarchy  Zebulon  lived  no  longer  by  the  sea.  Josh.  xix. 
10  ff."  To  his  reassertion  of  the  essential  unity  of  J  is 
added  a  criticism  of  Smend's  recent  attempt  to  find  a 
continuous  J^,  as  later  a  criticism  of  Steuernagel's  recon- 
struction of  the  original  Deuteronomy.  He  clinches  by 
further  statements  the  argument  for  the  Babylonian  origin 
of  Isaiah  xl.-lv.  In  Hosea  he  throws  out  the  suggestion 
that  chapter  iii.  is  parallel  to  chapter  i.,  a  position  taken 
up  and  very  ably  argued  by  Prof  J.  M.  P.  Smith  of  Chicago 
in  the  Biblical  World  for  August  191 3.  To  his  list  of 
Psalms  containing  possibly  Davidic  material  he  now  adds 
Ps.  vi.  and  xxxii.  The  difficult  passage,  Amos  v.26,is  regarded 
not  as  a  later  interpolation,  but  as  referring  primarily  to  the 
tent,  etc.,  of  Jahweh,  and  later  adapted  to  Samaritan  gods 
under  the  influence  of  2  Kings  xvii.  And  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Decalogue,  Klostermann's  brilliant  emendation  of 
Hos,  vi.  5  is  recalled  :  D^n^in  D^33«a.  *'  I  have  hewn  it  in 
stones y  I  have  taught  them  by  the  words  of  my  mouth." 

The  most  serious  additions  and  transformations  occur  in 
the  sections  dealing  with  the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical 
books,  where,  as  he  says  in  the  preface,  there  lie  problems 
for  the  solution  of  which  we  must  still  tirelessly  contend. 
The  original  discussion  of  the  Elohistic  source  has  been 
almost  entirely  rewritten,  and  most  important  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  chapter  on  "  The  Origin  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  its  Present  Form."  A  brief  statement  of  the 
results  will  be  worth  while.  "  E  accompanies  J  as  the 
shadow    accompanies    the   walker."       £    "  stands   on    the 
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shoulders  of  J/'  is  a  new  edition  of  J,  which  it  transformed, 
in  a  spirit  conformable  to  the  times,  by  removing  or  alter- 
ing what  was  morally  or  religiously  offensive,  and  by  more 
deliberately  emphasising  the  devotional  aspect  of  the  history. 
This  explains,  on  the  one  hand,  the  parallelism,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  differences.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Origin 
of  the  Pentateuch  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  problem  can 
never  be  solved  so  long  as  we  consider  only  the  purely 
literary  process.  How  does  it  happen,  he  asks,  that  while 
the  later  source  must  always  have  aimed  at  dislodging  the 
earlier,  it  never  succeeded  ?  and,  again,  that  while  the  redac- 
tions uniting  the  sources  must  have  been  governed  by  the 
tendency  to  allow  the  individual  sources  to  disappear,  yet 
they  never  succeeded  in  this  up  to  the  final  redaction  of 
Ezra?  Where,  again,  he  asks,  are  we  in  the  eighth  and  seventh 
centuries  to  find  the  public  which  read  these  repeated  redac- 
tions ?  These  problems  disappear,  he  answers,  as  soon  as 
to  the  literary  explanation  we  add  the  rhetoric-liturgical,  as 
soon  as  to  the  private  reading  we  add  the  hearing  in  public 
worship.  The  later  and  more  edifying  redaction,  which 
claimed  and  received  the  first  place  in  worship  and  devotion, 
did  not  suppress  but  quietly  tolerated  the  older  sources  side 
by  Side  with  itself,  perhaps  even  sometimes  on  the  same 
roll,  until  in  its  turn  it  met  with  a  similar  fate  at  the  hands 
of  a  later  redaction.  These  devotional  hours  may  not 
improbably  have  been  conducted  at  times  by  prophets  on 
the  new  moon  and  Sabbath  (2  Kings  iv.  23).  If  this  view 
be  sound — and  much  may  be  said  for  it — then  the  Old 
Testament  would  be  doubly  redolent  of  the  piety  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  Church ;  for  it  would  not  only  be  the  work 
of  devout  literary  men  working  for  the  religious  uplift  of 
their  people,  but  it  would  be  fragrant  with  the  memory  of 
public  worship  and  of  many  a  sweet  devotional  hour.  This 
"  liturgical "  influence,  as  Sellin  points  out,  would  explain 
many  phenomena  in  the  present  form  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings,  as  well  as  of  the  Pentateuch. 

It  is  the  merit  of  Dahse  to  have  forced  this  consideration 
to  the  front ;  but  while  Sellin  gratefully  recognises  the 
importance  of  this  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  history  of 
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the  development  of  the  historical  books,  he  refuses  to  follow 
Dahse  in  his  repudiation  of  the  inference  customarily  drawn 
by  critics  from  the  change  in  the  divine  names  in  the  pre- 
Mosaic  history.  While  freely  admitting  the  possibility  of 
later  deliberate  redactional  alterations,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Psalter,  he  reaches  a  conclusion  similar  to  that  of  Principal 
Skinner  in  his  recent  articles  to  the  Expositor,  that  Dahse's 
complicated  theory  is  unsound. 

The  second  edition  of  this  admirable  Introduction  is  a 
distinct  advance  upon  the  first,  as  able  as  it  is  conscientious, 
and  abreast  of  the  most  recent  discussion. 

Glasgow.  John  E.  M'Fadyen. 

JESUS  IN  THE  TALMUD,  by  Bemhard  Pick,  Ph.D., 
D,D.  Chicago;  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  191 3. 
Pp.  100.     75  c. 

One  finds  it  very  difficult  to  see  what  is  the  aim  of  this 
little  volume.  It  belongs  to  that  unsatisfactory  class  which 
are  neither  popular  nor  scientific,  assuming  too  much  previous 
knowledge  for  the  ordinary  reader  and  not  entering  deeply 
enough  into  the  subject  to  satisfy  the  scholar.  It  forms, 
however,  a  very  interesting  introduction  to  a  line  of  study 
which  is  probably  more  neglected  than  it  deserves. 

The  official  Talmud,  as  we  now  possess  it,  contains  very 
few  references  to  Christ,  and  none  of  an  offensive  character. 
These  have  been  removed,  chiefly  by  the  Jews  themselves, 
most  likely  from  considerations  of  personal  safety.  They 
were  not,  however,  lost  sight  of,  and  after  being  published 
for  some  time  anonymously,  were  collected  in  1891  by  Prof. 
Dalman  of  Leipzig.  Dr  Pick  discusses  a  selection  of  these 
dealing  with  Jesus  Himself,  His  disciples.  His  sayings. 

In  connection  with  Jesus  Himself  the  most  interesting 
passages  are  those  which  deal  with  the  Virgin  Birth.  Most 
Christians  feel  that  this  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  gospel 
history,  but,  if  contemporary  literature  can  say  nothing  more 
against  it  than  is  here,  there  is  no  cause  for  fear,  for  these 
statements  confirm,  rather  than  disprove,  the  Gospels  by  the 
very  bitterness  and  absurdity  of  their  suggestions. 
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A  more  important  problem  is  the  parallelism  between  the 
sayings  of  Christ  and  those  of  the  Talmud,  and  here  we  find 
ourselves  unable  to  agree  entirely  with  Dr  Pick.  In  some 
cases  perhaps  the  Jews  have  been  the  borrowers  ;  in  others 
the  Evangelists  may  have  been  influenced  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  Mishna  and  its  commentaries ;  but  there  still  remain 
many  thoughts  which  must  have  come  from  our  Lord's  own 
familiarity  with  the  Traditions  of  the  Fathers.  That  He 
used  their  sayings  just  as  He  used  the  Old  Testament  is 
not  at  all  unlikely,  but  here  even  more  than  there  He  gave 
them  a  new  meaning,  and,  what  is  more  important,  a  new 
power.  In  preaching  to  the  common  people  as  well  as  to 
the  rabbis  it  would  indeed  have  been  strange  had  He  made 
no  reference  to  or  quotation  from  their  oral  law,  but  His 
uniqueness  appears  only  the  more  clearly  because  of  this, 
for  He  achieved  the  miracle  of  making  the  dry  bones  live. 
It  can  only  increase  our  admiration  for  the  Son  of  Man  to 
perceive  how  thoughts  spoken  long  before,  but  which  had 
lain  dead  for  centuries,  came  to  life  again  as  they  fell  from 
His  lips,  and  have  remained  alive  for  two  thousand  years 
since.  At  the  same  time  Dr  Pick  is  right  in  claiming  that 
dates  must  be  considered,  and  the  presumption  is  that  the 
later  borrowed  from  the  earlier. 

Lockerbie,  W.  J.  MassON. 


THE  LIFE-WORK  OF  SAMUEL  ROLLES  DRIVER. 

'A  Sermon  preached  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral  on  March 
8,  1914,  by  W,  Sanday,  Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon 
Press  y  1914. 

A  TRUSTY  friend,  a  conscientiously  accurate,  sober,  and 
learned  scholar,  a  lucid  writer,  a  teacher  who  spared  no 
pains,  a  devout  and  liberal-minded  Churchman — is  it  not 
enough  to  be  all  this  without  being  put  forward  as  a  great 
critic  ?  Dr  Sanday  is  careful  not  to  say  that  he  was,  but 
he  uses  a  word  which  is  perhaps  used  rather  too  often — 
"  pioneer."  Dr  Driver,  we  are  told,  "  was  not  himself  a 
pioneer,  but  he  followed  close  in  the  wake  of  the  pioneers." 
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I  do  not  myself  think  that  his  services  as  a  "  follower  "  were 
as  valuable  as  Dr  Sanday  thinks ;  certainly  they  do  not 
show  him  to  have  been  a  great  critic,  and  as  for  the 
"  results,"  I  am  afraid  we  are  still  in  a  jungle,  and  who  shall 
extricate  us  from  that  jungle  ?  I  do  not  deny  that  I  once 
thought  differently  about  "results."  But  I  will  not  go 
further  into  this.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  remember 
the  time  when  we  worked  together.  I  wish  that  the 
"  school  "  which  my  lamented  friend  "  has  left  behind  him  " 
may  be  as  open-minded  as  he  and  I  both  were  in  the  good 
old  days.  But  "  great  is  Truth."  I  will  only  add  that  the 
sermon  is  beautifully  written,  and  is  a  worthy  counterpart 
of  the  other  "  Life-work." 

Oxford,  T.  K.  Chevne. 


DE  BERGREDE.  Hare  Herkomst  en  Strekking,  doot 
K,  F,  P roost.  Amsterdam:  Brandt  &  Zoon,  19 14. 
Pp.  158. 

Dr  Proost  is  a  young  privat-dosent  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  in  the  University  of  Leiden,  and  in  this  short  study 
of  "  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  its  Origin  and  Aim,"  gives  a 
clear  and  concise  risumi  of  what  leading  scholars  have  had 
to  say  about  the  various  phases  of  the  problem.  This 
account  of  the  labours  of  others  is  followed  by  a  learned 
and  penetrating  criticism  of  his  own.  The  titles  of  his 
chapters  are  as  follows :  the  Question  of  the  Sources,  the 
original  form  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Eschato- 
logical  Problem,  the  Gospel  Ethic  is  Eschatological,  the 
Relation  of  Evangelical  Ethic  to  the  Jewish,  a  Commentary. 
Under  the  last  head  he  takes  the  Sermon,  clause  by  clause, 
and  arrays  over  against  it  parallels  from  Sirach,  from  the 
Enoch  literature,  from  the  Testaments  of  the  Patriarchs, 
P.  Aboth,  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Talmudic 
literature,  etc. 

The  following  passage  from  the  beginning  of  chapter  v. 
conveys  the  gist  of  Dr  Proost's  conclusions  : — 

*'  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  an  eschatological  thread  runs 
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through  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
seen  that  the  question  whether  the  eschatology  is  part  of 
the  core  of  the  earliest  Christianity  is  solved  in  different 
senses,  some  critics  laying  stress  exclusively  on  it,  others 
separating  it  therefrom  as  an  excrescence. 

^  We  need  not  waste  words  about  the  matter.  One  who 
glozes  over  the  eschatology  of  the  Gospel,  who  overlooks 
the  historical  environment  and  conditions,  reaches  a  twentieth- 
century  liberal  gospel  overlaid  with  the  modern  ideas  of 
our  own  age  that  he  has  foisted  in,  but  he  will  never  reach 
any  gospel  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  our  era.  The 
conceptions  of  Harnack  and  of  many  others  are  once  for 
all  fundamentally  false,  in  so  far  as  they  have  disregarded 
the  above  proviso." 

The  work  should  have  been  more  carefully  printed, 
e.g'.  we  note  ly/jLt?;  and  y/Ath  for  vfit7i  on  p.  28,  Loysy  for 
Loisy  on  p.  29,  and  an  index,  especially  of  the  authors 
cited,  would  much  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Oxford,  Fred.  C  Convbeare. 

UNTERSUCHUNGEN    ZUR    GESCHICHTE  DER 
GRIECHISCHEN    VATERUNSER  -  EXEGESE, 

von  Georg  Waither,  {Texte  und  Untersuchungen^  Band 
XL.  (3)  ).  Leipzig:  Hinrichs  {Edinburgh :  Otto  Schulze 
6r  Co.)y  1914.     M.  4.50. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Professor  John  E.  B.  Mayor  said,^  that 
"  what  men,  schools,  churches,  ages,  find  in  the  Bible,  is  a 
sure  measure  of  their  own  depth  and  insight,"  surely  few 
studies  will  be  more  interesting  or  profitable  than  that  of 
the  early  Greek  interpretations  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  is 
now  twenty-three  years  since  the  valuable  study  of  Dr 
Chase,  now  Bishop  of  Ely,  appeared  in  Texts  and  Studies, 
and  it  has  long  been  out  of  print.  Herr  Walther's  aim  is 
somewhat  different.  He  confines  himself  to  Greek,  and  he 
is  more  at  pains  to  trace  the  mutual  dependence  between 
the  commentators  and  their  predecessors.  He  deals  with 
eight    in    all,    Clement    of    Alexandria,    Origen,    Cyril    of 

^  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Bible  (Cambridge,  1892),  p.  xxxvi. 
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Jerusalem,  Gregor>'  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, Maximus  Confessor,  and  Peter  of  Laodicea.  The 
last  name  will  perhaps  be  new  to  some  readers,  as  it  is  only 
six  years  since  his  commentary  on  Matthew  was  published 
in  masterly  style  by  Heinrici.  Its  date  is  uncertain,  but 
it  may  be  assigned  either  to  the  fifth  or  to  the  sixth  century. 
For  Herr  Walther's  results  readers  must  go  to  the  book 
itself.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  presented  accurately 
and  clearly,  and  that  the  original  elements  in  each  com- 
mentator's contribution  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Prayer  are 
pointed  out.  One  of  the  tasks  still  to  be  performed  is  an 
up-to-date  study  of  the  earliest  biblical  commentators,  in 
which  the  dependence  of  each  on  his  predecessors  shall  be 
clearly  indicated.  Herr  Walther's  study  shows  admirably 
how  this  ought  to  be  done,  and  in  this  respect  is  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  Dr  Anton  Schonbach's  study  of 
the  mediaeval  Latin  commentaries  on  Matthew  in  the 
Sitzungsberichte  of  the  Vienna  Academy.  With  his  state- 
ment (p.  123)  that  "in  a  purely  scientific  respect  patristic 
exegesis  has  done  much  of  lasting  value,"  every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  subject  will  heartily  agree. 

Aberdeen  University,  ALEX.  SOUTER. 


THE  PRAYERS  OF  ST  PAUL,  by  Rev.  Prof,  W.  H. 
Griffith  Thomas,  D.D.  Edinburgh:  T,  &  T,  Clark. 
Pp.  viii.,  144.     2s.  nett. 

The  "  Short  Course  Series "  is  not  itself  to  be  short,  it 
seems.  Fifteen  volumes  have  already  appeared,  and  fifteen 
more  appear  to  be  in  preparation.  If  these  little  books  are 
meant  to  be  used  by  preachers  chiefly  as  aids  in  sermon- 
making,  we  can  give  them  but  a  chilly  and  doubtful 
welcome.  In  these  days  there  are  far  too  many  such  aids, 
and  ministers  who  rely  upon  them  become  as  those  who 
use  crutches  and  lose  the  power  to  walk  on  their  own  feet. 
They  neglect  their  Greek  New  Testament,  cease  to  read  the 
great  primary  books,  and  fall  away  from  the  habit  of  think- 
ing things  out  for  themselves.     The  only  condition  on  which 
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these  little  volumes  can  be  admitted  to  honour  is  that  they 
are  used  not  in  a  cold,  professional  way  as  quarries  for 
sermon-stuff,  but  in  a  warm,  devotional  way  as  feeders  to 
the  inner  life  of  the  soul — from  which,  thus  fed,  sermons 
will  spring  up  of  themselves. 

Of  the  book  now  before  us  little  more  need  be  said  than 
that  it  is  in  the  well-known  manner  of  one  to  whom  its  author 
more  than  once  refers — Bishop  Moule.  Dr  Griffith  Thomas 
takes  nine  of  St  Paul's  prayers,  and  after  careful  study  of 
the  words  and  phrases  so  as  to  elicit  their  full  exegetical 
value,  sets  forth  in  a  simple,  attractive  way  the  chief  lessons, 
spiritual  and  moral.  And,  what  is  by  no  means  easy  for 
an  expositor,  he  succeeds  in  being  at  once  thorough  and 
interesting.  As  he  truly  remarks,  in  studying  PauFs  prayers 
we  "  become  increasingly  aware  of  what  he  felt  to  be  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  Christian  life.''  In  an  admir- 
able passage,  following  Dr  Moule,  he  bids  us  beware  of 
untheological  devotion,  and  also  of  undevotional  theology. 
"If  devotion  is  to  be  real,  it  should  be  characterised  by 
thought.  ...  A  piety  which  is  mere  pietism,  an  evangeli- 
calism which  does  not  continually  ponder  the  profound 
truths  of  the  New  Testament,  can  never  be  strong  or  do 
any  deep  service."  On  the  other  hand,  all  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  and  of  theology,  unless  permeated  by  a  spirit 
of  devotion,  will  fail  at  the  crucial  point. 

E/fftn.  John  Lendrum. 


ANTIKE  SCHRIFTEN  USER  SEELENHEILUNG 
UND  SEELENLEITUNG,  von  Paul  Rabbow.  L: 
Die  Therapie  des  Zoms.  Leipzig :  Teubner^  19 14. 
Pp.  198. 

This  work  is  an  analysis  of  the  ancient  literature  upon  the 
therapy  or  healing  of  anger.  In  the  first  two  or  three 
centuries  there  existed  in  philosophical  circles  what  may 
be  termed  a  science  and  art  of  psychiatry,  that  is  of  the 
best  methods  of  allaying  and  relieving  the  soul  of  the 
passions  of  anger,  jealousy,  cupidity,  sorrow,  and  so  forth. 
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The  object  was  to  educate  the  self  morally,  to  influence  the 
will,  and  generally  strengthen  the  character.  The  books 
devoted  to  the  subject  remind  one  somewhat  of  the  best 
work  of  the  Jesuit  casuists. 

The  authors  and  works  reviewed  and  analysed  by  Paul 
Rabbow  are  especially  Seneca  de  Ira,  Plutarch's  tract  on 
freedom  from  wrath,  the  treatises  of  Sotion  and  Philodemus 
upon  anger,  and,  above  all,  Posidonius,  whose  lost  work  On 
the  Passions  or  Emotions  can  be  to  a  large  extent  recon- 
structed from  the  works  of  Galen,  Plutarch,  and  Seneca. 
All  these  authors  had  a  serious  educational  aim ;  they 
sought  to  instruct  their  contemporaries  in  the  best  ways 
of  bringing  up  and  educating  children,  of  training  them  to 
govern,  refine,  and  restrain  the  irrational  impulses  and 
instincts  of  the  soul.  Behind  these  writers  of  the  early 
centuries  lay  the  great  ethical  teachers  of  Hellas,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  the  Peripatetics.  The  author  has  read  widely, 
and  displays  remarkable  skill  and  learning  in  tracing  back 
to  their  original  owners  the  thoughts  and  phrases  of  Seneca, 
Plutarch,  Cicero,  Galen,  and  other  moralists  of  the  Hellenistic 
age.  The  book  brings  home  to  the  reader  the  wonderful 
seriousness  of  old  Greek  and  Roman  moralists  and  the  depth 
of  their  interest  in  practice  and  in  the  formation  of  good 
character. 

Oxford.  Fred.  C.  Conybeare. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY:  A  Survey  of  Recent  Christological  and 
Historical  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the 
Rev,  Maurice  Jones,  B.D.,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces. 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1914.  Pp,  xxiv.,  467. 
los.  nett. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  a  book  with  so  clear  and  easy 
a  style  as  this,  and  marked  as  a  rule  by  so  sound  a  judg- 
ment. Mr  Jones'  volume  is  divided  into  two  books :  the 
first  consists  of  discussions  on  the  burning  questions  of 
present-day  New  Testament  criticism  ("Jesus  or  Christ," 
"  Jesus  or  Paul,"  the  "  Christ-Myth,"  the  Christ  of  Eschato- 
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logy,  St  Paul  and  the  Mystery  Religions,  and  the  Language 
of  the  New  Testament),  while  the  second  deals  with  certain 
of  the  New  Testament  books.  These  in  fact  include  all 
except  the  first  three  Gospels  treated  separately  (there  is  a 
discussion  of  the  Synoptic  Problem)  and  the  main  Pauline 
Epistles.  What  Mr  Jones  has  given  us  is  so  good  that 
one  almost  regrets  that  he  has  not  extended  his  scheme  so 
as  to  produce  a  complete  introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment It  is  very  nearly  this,  but  the  omissions  will  prevent 
its  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  students  to  be  used  as  such. 

Mr  Jones'  general  method  is  to  give  a  risumi  of  the 
principal  views  held  on  the  various  points  he  discusses, 
usually  taking  the  work  of  a  typical  scholar,  German  or 
English.  These  summaries  are  done  with  great  care  and 
skill,  and  will  be  of  value  even  to  students  of  wide  reading. 
The  writer  does  not  fall  into  the  common  mistake  of  trying 
to  make  those  from  whom  he  differs  merely  ridiculous : 
after  all  a  view  seriously  held  by  a  scholar  of  repute  will 
usually  have  something  to  commend  it,  and  Mr  Jones  does 
full  justice  to  the  strong  points  of  each.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  not  afraid  of  exercising  his  own  judgment  where  the 
data  allow  it,  and  his  conclusions  are  usually  those  of  a 
moderate  criticism.  He  accepts  Ephesians,  but  is  doubtful 
about  the  Pastorals ;  i  Peter  he  regards  as  genuine,  2  Peter 
and  James  as  late.  On  the  Johannine  question  there  is  a 
cautious  suspension  of  judgment,  though  with  a  candidly 
confessed  bias  in  favour  of  the  Apostolic  authorship. 

The  multiplicity  of  the  points  raised  precludes  detailed 
discussion  in  a  review,  but  there  are  a  few  doubtful  state- 
ments to  which  attention  must  be  called.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  the  inclusion  of  Dr  Sanday  among  those  who 
in  recent  years  have  "strongly  advocated  the  traditional 
view "  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
Cp.  363),  a  statement  which  ignores  his  Ceu-eful  balancing  of 
the  arguments  on  either  side,  and  his  inclination  to 
accept  the  view  which  identifies  "  the  Beloved  Disciple " 
with  a  youthful  companion  of  Jesus,  not  a  member  of  the 
Twelve.  In  line  with  this  mistake  is  the  non-sequitur  on 
P«  374»  where  Mr  Jones  argues  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
p 
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evidence  that  the  Gospel  was  the  work  of  an  eye-witness 
involves  the  ascription  of  it  to  the  son  of  Zebedee.  The 
section  on  Lazarus  is  a  little  weak,  nor  is  justice  done  to 
the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Presbyter. 

Again,  Mr  Jones  surely  departs  from  his  usual  balance  of 
statement  when  he  says  on  p.  41  that  "the  Epistles  pre- 
suppose a  very  considerable  knowledge  of,  and  a  close 
interest  in  the  pre-Crucifixion  life  of  Jesus  on  St  Paul's 
part " :  the  instances  which  follow  only  serve  to  emphasise 
the  scanty  nature  of  the  Pauline  references ;  and  good 
though  the  discussion  on  "  Jesus  and  Paul  "  is,  it  really 
leaves  the  problem  of  the  Apostle's  attitude  to  the  earthly 
life  of  Christ  quite  unsolved.  Again,  on  p.  3 1  we  are  told 
that  St  Luke  "  must  of  necessity  have  been  saturated 
with  the  Christological  conceptions  of  his  master  and  teacher 
St  Paul,"  though  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  view  is 
the  writer's,  or  that  of  Canon  Scott  Holland,  to  whom  he 
is  referring.  At  any  rate  to  accept  it  would  seriously 
endanger  the  Lucan  authorship  of  the  Acts,  and  we  appeal 
to  Dr  Moffat's  warning,  fully  endorsed  by  Mr  Jones  himself 
on  p.  252,  against  the  assumption  that  because  St  Luke  was 
a  friend  of  St  Paul  he  must  therefore  have  been  a  "  Paulinist" 

Once  more,  one  would  ask  for  some  explanation  of  the 
paragraph  on  p.  96,  which  finds  the  belief  in  a  Messiah 
descended  from  Levi,  not  only  in  the  Testaments,  but  also 
in  Enoch,  Jubilees,  and  i  and  2  Maccabees ;  on  the  very 
same  page  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Messiah  in  Maccabees !  And  lastly  Dr  Bartlet  must 
unhappily  no  longer  be  included  in  the  select  number  of 
supporters  of  the  early  date  of  Galatians  (see  his  article  on 
St  Paul  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encydopcedia  Britannicd), 

However,  the  book  is  as  a  whole  too  good  to  allow  us  to 
close  on  a  note  of  criticism.  Its  general  clearness  and 
freedom  from  unnecessary  technicality  will  make  it  of 
peculiar  value  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  abreast 
with  the  criticism  of  the  day,  while  the  scholar  will  certainly 
read  it  with  profit  and  pleasure.  C.  W.  Emmet. 

West  Hendred 
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DER  CLEMENSROMAN  UND  SEINE  GRIECHI- 
SCHEN QUELLEN,  von  Dr  Werner  Heintze,  {Texte 
und  Untersuchungeny  Band  XL.  (2)).  Pp,  iv.,  144. 
Leipzig:  Hinrichs  {Edinburgh:  Otto  Sckulze  &  Co,)^ 
1914.     5  M. 

The  investigation  of  the  sources  of  the  Clementine  writings 
is  a  task  of  considerable  importance  and  interest,  and  one 
that  must  not  be  shirked  because  of  the  probability  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  immediate  sources  has  perished.  Dr 
Heintze  has  of  course  had  predecessors,  whose  works,  with 
one  exception,  he  has  studied  adequately.  His  own  work  is 
careful,  systematic,  and  learned.  It  is  natural  for  a  British 
reviewer  to  compare  it  with  Hort*s  thirty-year-old  Notes 
Introductory  to  the  Study  of  the  Clementine  Recognitions^ 
most  unfortunately  inaccessible  to  the  author.  Thanks  to 
it  and  to  other  works,  the  "  theological  "  sources  may  be  said 
to  have  been  sufficiently  traced.  Dr  Heintze  is  more  concerned 
to  trace  the  relations  between  the  Clementine  literature  and 
the  literature  of  Greek  philosophy  and  romance,  especially 
the  former.  He  speaks  of  the  work  of  Waitz  in  the  same 
series  (JPseudo-Klementinen^  Homilien  und  Rekognitionen, 
1904)  with  appropriate  enthusiasm. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  his  summing  up.  "  A 
Christian  author  one  day  decided  to  bring  the  history  of 
the  youth  of  the  Roman  bishop  Clement  into  connexion 
with  the  apostle  Peter.  For  this  purpose  he  united  three 
large  bodies  of  material :  the  Journeys  and  Preachings  of 
Peter^  the  Philosophical  Disputations^  and  the  Recognitions, 
The  first  body  of  material  is  traced  back  by  Waitz  to  the 
written  sources,  K^^yy^^a  Tlirpou  and  Upd^ug  nirpov.  The  third 
was  provided  by  the  recognition  fable  we  have  inferred,  with 
its  astrological  colouring.  In  the  case  of  the  second  the 
situation  is  more  complicated.  It  comes  from  a  *  disputa- 
tion writing,'  in  which,  in  addition  to  a  doxographical  school- 
book  and  the  Peplos  attributed  to  Aristotle,  Posidonius  ^  was 
most  used.     That  this   source  contained  the  philosophical 

^  The  wide  use  of  this  lost  Stoic  writer,  both  by  Christians  and  non-Christians» 
is  one  of  the  discoyeries  of  the  present  generation. 
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and  mythological  disputations  would  be  further  confirmed 
by  a  more  exact  analysis  of  the  mythological  contexts.  A 
glance  into  Cicero's  book  De  Natura  Deorum  and  into  the 
further  mythological  literature  teaches  us  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  that  Stoic  allegorizing  of  myths  which  is 
so  bitterly  attacked  in  our  sources.  This  serves  only  to  con- 
firm the  original  unity  of  the  philosophical  and  mythological 
disputations,  which  Bousset  was  the  first  to  recognise.  That 
the  book  of  disputations  followed  Jewish  tendencies  has  been 
previously  argued,  a  motive  which,  as  has  been  said,  if  it 
does  not  remove,  at  least  lessens  many  difficulties  of  the 
above  theory  of  the  sources.  It  is  true  that  from  another 
side  emphasis  is  rightly  laid  on  the  fact  that  a  method  of 
interpretation  extended  to  each  single  word  suffers  from 
a  certain  relativity  amid  the  continued  uncertainty  of  the 
text  of  the  Recognitions'^ 

This  uncertainty  is  due  to  delay  in  the  publication  of  a 
critical  text  by  Dr  E.  C.  Richardson,  who  is  understood  to 
have  collated  all  the  MSS.,  including  the  seventh-century 
MS.  at  Vercelli.  Dr  Heintze  agrees  that  Syria  is  the  place 
of  origin  of  these  works,  and  that  they  belong  to  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century.  He  has  not  discovered,  how- 
ever, any  more  than  Hort,  that  Ambrosiaster  was  acquainted 
with  them  {Study  of  Ambrosiaster,  page  40).  If  Dom  Morin*s 
new  identification  of  Ambrosiaster  with  Evagriusof  Antioch 
be  accepted,  we  are  provided  with  a  ready  explanation  of 
the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  Recognitions  a  whole 
generation  before  they  were  translated  into  Latin.  Dr 
Heintze  might  have  illustrated  the  astrological  point  on 
page  121  {Recogn.  ix.  \y  \  cf.  also  p.  109)  by  reference  to 
Firmicus  Matemus'  Mathesis,  vi.  n,  §§  5,  6.  There  are 
misprints  on  pages  4  (two),  41.  It  might  have  been 
mentioned  (p.  109,  n.  2)  that  in  Firmicus,  Annubion,  if 
indeed  he  be  the  same,  appears  as  Hanubius  (iii.  i,  §  i). 

Aberdeen  University,  Alex.  SouTER. 
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STUDIEN  UND  TEXTE  ZU  ASTERIOS  VON 
AMASA,  von  Dr  Adolf  Bretz.  Leipzig:  /.  C.  Hin- 
richs'sche  Buchhandlung,  19 14.    Pp.  124.    4  J/. 

ASTERIUS  was  Metropolitan  of  Amasea  in  ,Helenopontus 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  author  of 
some  twenty-five  homilies,  mostly  to  be  read  in  Migne's 
Greek  Patrology.  Dr  Bretz  brings  together  in  this  volume 
all  that  is  to  be  said  about  Asterius,  who  was,  if  not  a 
disciple,  at  least  a  close  imitator  of  the  great  Christian 
rhetors  of  the  Cappadocian  School,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
and  Gregory  of  Nazianz.  In  his  first  chapter  he  enumerates 
the  various  MSS.  in  which  we  find  each  of  his  twenty-five 
surviving  homilies,  two  of  which  he  here  prints  for 
the  first  time  from  Athos  MSS.  Next  he  examines  the 
tradition  of  Asterius'  works,  and  the  citations  of  them 
in  Photius  and  in  the  Catena.  In  the  second  part  of 
his  book  he  discusses  their  genuineness,  their  style  and 
subject-matter,  the  extent  to  which  Asterius  was  influenced 
by  the  Cappadocian  School,  the  character  of  his  exegesis, 
and  the  quality  and  tendencies  of  his  moral  teaching, 
particularly  its  connection  with  and  resemblances  to  the 
ethic  of  the  Cynical  School.  Three  orations,  namely,  a 
Panegyric  of  St  Stephen,  an  Exhortation  to  Repentance, 
and  a  Discourse  on  Fasting,  are  given  by  Photius  to 
Asterius,  but  are  in  MSS.  ascribed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
or  Proclus  of  Constantinople.  Pages  32-105  of  this  book 
contain  an  examination  of  their  authenticity.  They  are 
compared  with  undisputed  orations  as  regards  their  contents, 
rhetorical  technique,  language,  and  above  all  the  cadences 
of  their  clausulse.  Judged  by  all  these  tests  these  orations 
appear  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Asterius.  The  Christian  year 
of  Asterius  already  included  the  celebration  of  the  Birth  of 
Christ  on  December  25,  and  one  of  his  sermons  is  specially 
directed  against  the  participation  of  Christians  in  the  New 
Year's  Day  festivities  of  the  old  Pagan  society. 

We   may  note   the  mystical   conception   entertained   in 
these  orations  of  prayer  as  an  ecstatic  communing  or  union 
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with  God.  Take,  for  example,  this  passage  from  the  one 
on  Luke  xviii.  9-14: — 

"  Prayer  then  is  a  necessary  succouring  of  our  life,  a 
weapon  against  the  devil,  a  consorting  with  God,  a 
colloquy  of  the  creature  that  hath  reason  with  the  true 
Reason  {or  Word),  a  recession  from  and  forgetting  of  earthly 
affairs,  an  ascent  unto  Heaven,  a  scorning  of  things  present, 
a  housing  unto  things  to  come.  For  let  us,  as  it  were, 
ponder  the  attitude  of  those  who  pray.  If  the  supplicant 
stand  erect,  he  stretches  himself  wholly  unto  God,  looks 
steadfastly  to  heaven,  envisaging  thence  the  invisible  as  it 
were  through  a  mirror  of  noumenal  phantasy.  .  .  .  For  in 
that  hour  the  soul  is  hushed  from  its  passions,  and  a  certain 
wondrous  calm  of  undistracted  peace  holds  it,  as  it  were 
moored  in  a  waveless  haven.  Then  the  desires  of  the  flesh 
are  relaxed  and  the  itchings  of  covetousness  are  quieted, 
and  the  impulses  of  anger  bridled  ;  and,  all  the  sordid  dirt  of 
sin  being  washed  off  the  soul,  the  man  is  as  it  were  revealed 
pure  and  clean  from  a  bath."  Fred.  C.  Conybeare. 

Oxford. 

DOKTOR  MARTIN  LUTHER :  Ein  Lebensbild  ftir  das 
deutsche  Haus,  von  Georg  Buckwald.  Zweite  und 
vermehrte  Auflage,  %vo.  Pp,  x.,  516.  Leipzig;  B,  G. 
Teubner  {Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulze  &  Co.),  1914.     8  M. 

Twelve  years  have  gone  since  this  excellent  family  Life  of 
Luther  was  issued,  and  in  that  period  it  has  made  an  assured 
place  for  itself  in  the  ever-increasing  literature  that  clusters 
round  the  great  Reformer,  embodying  the  research  of  friend 
and  foe.  Buchwald  is  a  Luther  expert  of  the  first  rank. 
He  has  collaborated  in  both  the  Brunswick  and  the  Weimar 
edition  of  Luther's  works,  and  further  his  treatise  on 
Luther's  catechisms  as  well  as  his  editing  of  previously 
un  printed  sermons  and  other  writings  from  the  same  hand 
have  gained  the  applause  of  all  workers  in  the  same  field. 
Here  he  sets  himself  to  tell  the  thrilling  story  for  the  people. 
His  book  is  an  outstanding  instance  of  what  may  be  done 
in  the  way  of  popularising  scientific  results  by  one  whose 
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technical  knowledge  enables  bim  to  control,  often  to  correct 
or  supplement,  the  findings  of  other  scholars.  It  scarcely 
need  be  said,  however,  that  even  the  most  exact  historical 
inquiry  is  an  inadequate  preparation  for  writing  a  life  of 
Luther.  That  demands  feeling,  imagination,  conscience, 
and  most  of  all  a  deep  and  living  religious  sympathy.  To 
his  Protestant  biographers  Luther  must  be  a  hero,  and 
occasionally  it  has  proved  difficult  to  combine  hero-worship 
with  historic  impartiality  and  the  principles  of  an  enlightened 
conscience.  But  the  profoundest  conviction  that  Luther 
was  called  by  God  to  do  a  great  work,  and  did  it,  is  com- 
patible with  the  frank  acknowledgment  of  his  passionate 
failings  and  with  unfeigned  regret  that  his  reforming  work 
suffered,  during  his  life  and  later,  from  the  reformer's 
omitted  duties  and  committed  sins.  Buchwald  unites  both 
things — enthusiasm  for  the  person  of  his  hero  and  candour 
in  acknowledging  his  faults.  For  him,  and  surely  with 
justice,  Luther  and  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Luther's 
age  are  identified. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  scrutiny  of  his  opinions 
on  debated  points.  The  book  is  divided  into  six  sections, 
the  third  being  by  much  the  longest.  First  we  have  Luther's 
preparation  for  his  task,  then  his  growing  consciousness  of 
it ;  next,  at  greater  length,  the  successive  stages  in  his 
.execution  of  the  historic  task.  We  are  shown  how  the  old 
system  was  torn  down,  how  the  interval  of  an  eventful  year 
came  to  be  spent  in  the  Wartburg,  with  the  result  all  lovers 
of  the  Bible  know,  how  the  new  structure  was  reared  slowly 
and  steadfastly,  with  many  a  fighting  and  fear.  Besides 
his  translation  of  the  Bible,  Luther  bestowed  on  his  country 
the  priceless  gifts  of  schools,  catechisms,  and  a  genuinely 
evangelical  hymn-book — all  matters  about  which  Buchwald 
writes  in  a  simple  and  graphically  instructive  style.  The 
fourth  section  depicts  Luther  at  home ;  the  fifth  exhibits 
his  share  in  the  wider  development  of  the  Church,  and 
contains  chapters  on  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the 
Smalcald  Articles ;  the  last  relates  the  history  of  his  last 
years  and  death.  At  each  point  reference  is  made  to  his 
contemporary  writings.     The  abundant  light  cast  upon  his 
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mental  and  spiritual  growth  and  influence  evokes  our  keen 
gratitude  to  the  author's  scholarly  knowledge. 

A  particularly  valuable  and  charming  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  very  large  number  of  cuts,  photographs,  and  repro- 
ductions of  old  pictures,  plans,  and  book-plates  with  which 
it  is  adorned.  These  add  to  its  worth  for  the  scholar,  but 
especially  they  must  serve  to  commend  it  to  the  eye  and 
heart  of  the  wider  constituency  for  which  it  is  designed.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  family  Life  of  Luther,  one 
more  wholesome,  more  interesting,  or  more  instructive.  Short 
of  reading  Luther's  own  works — he  preached  like  Spurgeon 
and  wrote  like  Bunyan  —  nothing  could  better  contribute 
than  a  book  of  this  character  to  explain  the  ineffaceable 
mark  his  great  manhood  left  on  the  religion,  the  culture,  the 
songs,  and  even  the  daily  life  of  Germany.  Every  reader 
will  wish  for  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Edinburgh.  H.  R.  MACKINTOSH. 


CHRISTIANITY,  OLD  AND  NEW,  by  Benjamin  Wisner 
Bacony  D,D,,  LL.D,^  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism, 
and  Interpretation  in  Yale  University.  Yale  University 
PresSy  1914-     Pp'  xiv.,  168.     4J.  6d.  nett. 

This  interesting  and  finely-tempered  book  is  composed  of 
four  lectures  given  to  the  University  of  California  in 
191 2,  with  an  added  essay  of  somewhat  later  date.  Pro- 
fessor Bacon's  purpose  is  to  show  that  Christianity,  within 
two  centuries  of  its  origin,  encountered  some  phases  of 
what  is  regarded  by  many  as  specifically  modern  criticism, 
and  passed  beyond  them.  Also  he  is  convinced  that  "  our 
religion  is  preparing  for  a  new  and  great  readjustment,  as 
when  in  medieval  times  it  adapted  itself  to  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle " ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  ask  whether  recent 
historic  inquiry  can  help  us  to  select  the  reconstruction  that 
follows  the  authentic  line  of  growth. 

The  first  lecture  is  preparatory,  and  deals  with  the 
evolution  of  religion.  Professor  Bacon  does  not  ask  how 
far  the  accepted  fact  that  there  is  a  higher  and  a  lower  in 
the  historic  manifestations  of  piety  entitles  us  to  apply  the 
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idea  of  evolution — though  the  question  is  worth  more 
careful  attention  than  it  ordinarily  receives.  He  holds 
that  religions  may  be  classified  according  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  altruistic  or  the  self-regarding  impulse.  There 
are  nature  religions,  built  round  the  thought  of  individual 
destiny,  and  national  religions,  the  emphasis  of  which  is 
on  duty.  Christianity  combines  both  types.  Placing  our- 
selves on  Christian  ground,  "  the  practical  service,"  Professor 
Bacon  writes,  "  which  we  ask  of  the  critic  of  Christian  origins 
is  that  he  should  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  de- 
generation and  advance."  For  instance,  is  President  Eliot's 
reading  of  the  Gospel  as  identical  with  the  moral  teachings 
of  Jesus  an  ascent,  or  is  it  a  lapse  to  a  lower  plane  ?  It 
calls  itself  liberal  Christianity  ;  has  it  a  right  to  the  name  ? 
Or,  if  we  reject  it,  can  we  accept  instead  the  idealistic 
Monism  of  Drews,  or  believe  that  it  has  lit  upon  the  true 
path  out  of  the  present  distress  ? 

With  respect  to  the  first  claimant  to  the  future, 
the  moralism  of  Eliot,  it  is  held  that  we  cannot  possibly 
eliminate  and  discard  the  Gospel  about  Christ.  To  quote 
an  important  paragraph :  "  What  we  have  to  note  is  that 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  after  His  crucifixion,  effected  certain 
psychological  phenomena  in  a  group  of  men  which  they 
give  account  of  in  the  doctrine  that  God  has  made  Him 
*  Lord,'  *  Christ,'  *  Redeemer,'  *  Son  of  God  *  for  humanity. 
Our  religion  began  with  the  testimony  to  this  experience 
thus  interpreted."  Even  Monism  holds  this,  and  is  so  far 
truer  to  history  than  liberal  Protestantism.  And  though 
Liberalism  makes  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  permanent  and 
unique,  yet  its  advocates,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  getting 
back  to  the  facts  of  history,  have  gone  clear  past  the 
beginnings  of  our  religion,  and  come  out  on  the  other  side 
in  pure  Judaism.  Further,  in  getting  rid  of  the  "  pagan 
intrusions  "  due  to  Paul,  they  have  lost  the  Pauline  message 
concerning  redemption,  sonship,  and  participation  in  the 
eternal  life  of  God  through  Jesus.  Liberalism  is  blind, 
that  is,  to  the  inward  work  of  God  effected  in  men  through 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  which  after  all  has  been  the  very  heart 
of  Christianity.     Professor  Bacon's  severe  verdict  on  Liberal 
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theology  is  therefore  in  great  part  identical  with  that  of 
Father  Tyrrell.  Liberalism  fails,  because  it  turns  the 
gospel  into  a  moral  system. 

Mythical  Idealism,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  by 
such  writers  as  Kalthoff  and  Drews,  proposes  to  discard  the 
history  and  retain  the  mythology.  "  The  Monist  pro- 
paganda, active  as  it  is,"  Bacon  writes,  "does  not  strike 
the  historian  of  religion  as  important  in  itself,  but  simply  as 
a  symptom.  It  indicates  that  we  are  being  swept  by  the 
first  waves  of  a  reaction  from  the  ethical  toward  the  mystical 
pole  of  Christian  thought."  These  people  hail  St  Paul  as 
the  real  founder  of  Christianity,  a  position  which  Bacon 
counters  by  what  is  a  favourite  idea  with  him,  that  the 
vital  and  fundamental  event  is  really  Peter's  experience  of 
the  Resurrection.  He  first  was  "  saved  "  by  contact  with 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus.  And  the  historic  life  and  death  of 
Jesus,  which  the  Monists  seek  to  evaporate,  is  still  necessary, 
and  will  always  be  so,  to  give  content  to  our  experience 
of  "  becoming  sons  of  God."  Apart  from  this,  we  should 
simply  repeat  the  errors  of  Gnosticism.  However  we  of 
to-day  may  re-interpret  the  psychological  experience  under- 
gone by  Peter  and  Paul,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  have  happened  to  them,  nor  can 
it  happen  to  anyone  now,  except  by  spiritual  contact  with 
a  Jesus  who  once  lived.  "  The  consciousness  that  they  had 
a  gospel  for  the  world  came  to  Peter,  and  those  that  were 
with  him,  when  they  became  aware  that  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
had  brought  them  into  a  new  relation  with  God." 

Professor  Bacon's  argument,  which  I  have  found  it  best 
to  reproduce  largely  in  his  own  words,  may  not  go  far 
enough  for  some  of  us  ;  certainly  it  omits  some  things  that 
in  the  past  have  lain  very  near  the  Christian  heart.  But  as 
a  criticism  of  the  two  movements  he  selects,  it  is  unanswer- 
able. We  may  reasonably  go  along  with  him  in  saying 
that  Liberalism  and  Mythical  Idealism  represent,  on  different 
sides,  a  departure  from  the  faith  that  Christianity  is,  or 
involves,  at  once  a  history  and  an  experience. 

Edinburgh.  H.  R.   MACKINTOSH. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  RELIGION  AND  ETHICS, 
VoL  VL:  Fiction— Hyksos.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T, 
Clark,  191 3.     Pp,  xviii.,  890.     28^.  nett. 

This  volume  contains  a  number  of  important  articles : 
Food,  Gifts,  God,  Head,  Heroes,  Holiness,  Human  Sacrifice, 
and  general  accounts  of  Greek  Religion  and  Hinduism  ; 
supplementary  to  the  articles  on  Egyptian  and  Greek 
Religion  is  one  on  Graeco-Egyptian  Religion. 

Among  ethnographical  articles  may  be  mentioned  those 
on  the  Haidu,  Hopi,  Hinchol,  and  Hapa  in  America ;  those 
on  the  Gilyaks  and  Formosa  in  Eastern  Asia ;  on  the 
Hittites  in  Western  Asia,  and  a  number  of  articles  on  India. 
In  Africa  the  Eastern  Hamites  and  Hottentots  are  dealt 
with. 

The  most  important  non-anthropological  articles  are 
those  on  the  Gospels,  Gnosticism,  Heresy,  Hegel,  and 
Heredity. 

The  casual  reader  will  be  struck  by  the  Tact  that  outside 
Egypt  there  are  only  two  articles  dealing  with  Africa :  that 
on  the  Hottentots  does  not  notice  any  of  the  recent  German 
literature,  but  is  otherwise  satisfactory  ;  that  on  the  Hamites 
is,  however,  largely  historical,  and  does  not  give  any  general 
survey  even  of  the  tribes  commonly  regarded  as  Eastern 
Hamites.  It  remains  a  mystery  why  the  article  should  be 
headed  "  Hamites,"  and  yet  should  lead  off  by  limiting 
itself  to  the  Eastern  Hamites  ;  there  is  no  cross-reference  to 
enlighten  the  reader  as  to  the  Northern  Hamites,  either  in 
the  body  of  the  article  or  in  the  list  on  p.  xiii.,  where,  by 
the  way,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Abyssinia  for  an  account 
of  the  Gallas,  though  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  article 
under  review. 

These  limitations  and  omissions  are  the  more  remarkable, 
as  we  find  no  articles  on  such  important  peoples  as  the 
Fula,  Hausa  (numbering  some  1 5,000,000,  perhaps, 
reckoned  from  the  linguistic  point  of  view),  and  Herero. 
As  the  Hopi,  less  than  2000  in  number,  receive  an  article 
of  seven  pages,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  guiding  prin- 
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ciple.  Generally  speaking,  Africa  receives  far  too  little 
attention,  as  will  be  shown  below  with  reference  to  the 
article  on  Handicraft.  The  article  on  Horns  should  con- 
tain a  reference  to  Frobenius  on  Homermasken.  Hospitality 
and  Fosterage  are  dealt  with  at  length,  but  there  is  no 
reference  in  the  latter  article  to  any  people  outside  Europe, 
India,  and  Western  Asia.  The  former  does  not  draw  its 
limits  quite  so  narrowly,  and  includes  both  Chinese  and 
Japanese ;  but  both  should  include  surveys  of  primitive 
conditions. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  parts  of  the  whole  volume,  how- 
ever, are  the  technological  articles.  Let  us  take  Handicraft 
as  an  example :  the  bibliography  mentions  eight  works, 
three  archaeological,  three  dealing  with  North  America ; 
Tylor's  Anthropology  (1881),  and  the  British  Museum 
Handbook,  are  left  to  inform  the  inquirer  of  the  technology 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Oceania,  and  South  America.  Yet 
Stuhlmann  has  dealt  with  handicraft  in  East  Africa,  Schurtz 
with  African  arts  generally,  and  an  adequate  bibliography 
would  include  both  their  works  and  deal  with  other  areas 
on  a  similar  scale.  Bibliographical  defects,  however,  would 
be  of  minor  importance  perhaps  in  this  article,  which  is  only 
indirectly  connected  with  religion,  if  the  body  of  it  were 
adequate  ;  if,  however,  we  consult  weaving,  we  find  no  clear 
account  of  any  sort  of  loom,  and  no  indication  of  the  distri- 
bution of  types  of  loom  ;  the  only  references  are :  the 
women  of  Bakah  in  Palestine,  the  Ibans  of  Borneo,  the 
people  of  Perak,  the  Navahoes,  and  European  weaving  in 
the  Bronze  Age  ;  for  America  reference  is  made  to  an 
earlier  article. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  anyone  who  wishes  to  learn 
something  of  weaving  could  be  satisfied  with  the  information 
given,  and  no  reference  is  given  to  Ephraim*s  monograph 
on  weaving  in  one  of  the  Leipzig  Museum  publications. 

This  does  not  end  the  shortcomings  of  the  article ;  in  a 
review  of  a  previous  volume  I  referred  to  the  Kulturkreis 
theory ;  in  an  article  on  Handicraft  this  theory  should  be 
mentioned,  if  not  discussed  at  lengths 

In  this  connection  the  article  on  Games  may  be  men- 
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tioned.  There  is  an  article,  with  a  very  inadequate  biblio- 
graphy, on  games  in  general,  supplemented,  mirabile  dictu^ 
by  one  on  Hebrew  and  Jewish  games  (why  are  they  singled 
out  ?) ;  the  primary  article  refers  to  Tylor's  views  on  the 
relation  oi patolli  and  pachisi^  without  showing  the  slightest  • 
trace  of  realising  that  the  German  work  of  the  last  ten  years 
on  cultural  areas  has  revolutionised  the  situation.  The 
cultural  or  racial  movements  with  which  the  Kulturkreis 
theory  deals  were  doubtless,  in  the  main,  far  earlier  than 
the  communication  postulated  by  Tylor's  theory ;  but 
there  is  one  clear  case  recorded  in  literature,  if  my  memory 
does  not  play  me  false,  of  a  Red  Indian  drifting  to  Europe 
— near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  If  this  can  happen  with  a 
birch-bark  canoe,  a  trans-Pacific  drift  is  equally  possible,  at 
any  rate  for  a  body  of  men,  and  no  one  who  hcis  in  mind 
Rivers*s  emphatic  assertion  of  the  great  influence  of  a  small 
band  of  high  culture,  can  doubt  that  a  single  cross-Pacific 
drift  might  carry  much  besides  a  game.  That  the  game  is 
the  only  link  in  the  case  under  discussion  might  well  be  due 
to  the  early  dying  out  of  the  immigrants,  perhaps  as 
sacrificial  victims. 

Space  is  lacking  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  even  one  of 
the  more  important  articles,  but  some  remarks  may  be 
made  on  the  account  of  holiness,  general  and  primitive,  by 
Soderblom.  The  author  holds  that  holiness  is  the  most 
essential  feature  of  the  divine  in  the  religious  sense ;  the 
test  of  the  existence  of  religion  is  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  conception  of  the  holy.  At  the  bottom  he  regards 
holiness  as  everywhere  the  same,  though  he  admits  peculiar 
features  in  certain  lower  societies ;  and  he  appears  to  hold 
that  the  idea  of  holiness  has  everywhere  evolved  on  much 
the  same  lines. 

Holiness  thus  conceived  is  commonly  termed  mana^  a 
Melanesian  word  meaning  a  mysterious  power ;  one  aspect 
of  holiness  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  tabu,  i,e. 
negative  or  prohibitory  rites,  which  the  author  also,  rather 
unfortunately,  terms  "  negative  holiness." 

Greek,  Roman,  Semitic,  and  (though  the  meaning  of  the 
term  is  here  widely  different)  Christian  holiness  are  dealt 
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with  in  separate  articles ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if 
the  introductory  matter  had  given  a  sketch  of  the  idea  of 
holiness  (or  mana)  in  at  least  one  primitive  society.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  apply  to  the  West  African  religion,  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  the  conception  outlined  in  the  article  on 
holiness ;  and  it  would  haue  been  interesting  to  see  if  West 
African  ideas  could  find  their  place  in  the  author's  general 
scheme. 

Neither  divinities  (or  their  images)  nor  sacrifices  seem  to 
be  connected  with  any  idea  of  holiness,  either  among  the 
I  bo  of  Nigeria  or  among  the  Timne  of  Sierra  Leone. 
"  Medicines "  or  magical  implements  are  receptacles  of 
magico-religious  power,  discharged  automatically  even  on 
their  owner,  if  the  proper  counteracting  rites  have  not  been 
performed.  Would  Soderblom  regard  the  latter  as  religious, 
the  former  as  unconnected  with  religion  ? 

An  important  feature  of  negro  ideas  is  that  of  the 
forbidden  (Ibo  nso^  Timne  masum),  but  much  that  is  for- 
bidden can  hardly  be  equated  with  tabu ;  a  child,  for 
example,  may  not  creep  out  of  the  house  through  the 
gutter-hole,  a  vulture  may  not  carry  off  a  gnu,  and  so  on ; 
if  they  do,  a  purificatory  sacrifice  must  be  performed  :  such 
things  are  nso.  But  a  corpse  is  not  nso,  though  grave- 
diggers  and  others  must  perform  rites  of  purification.  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  to  argue  that  mana  of  one  sort  or 
another  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  nso  and  of  the  burial  rites  ; 
however  that  may  be,  it  seems  clear  that  where  little  or  no 
idea  of  holiness  attaches  to  sacrifices,  and  there  is  no  name 
for  the  mana  of  the  corpse,  the  mana  associated  with  the 
ideas  of  nso  and  masum  must  be  strangely  different  from 
that  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Space  fails  me  to  discuss  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
facts ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  we  must  recognise  more  than 
minor  differences  of  development :  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
even  that  Soderblom's  definition  of  holiness  {mana)  as  the 
central  fact  of  religion  holds  good  without  many  qualifications. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  hold  that  West  African  ideas  are 
far  from  primitive,  and  this  is  indubitably  the  case ;  but, 
however  far  from    primitive  they  may  be,  West    African 
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religion — in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term — has  so  little  of 
the  holy  in  it — take,  for  example,  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
among  the  Timne — that  holiness  can  hardly  be  shown  to 
be  its  fundamental  feature  at  the  present  day,  whatever  it 
may  have  been  originally.  Yet  Soderblom's  definition  lays 
down  that  religion  is  constantly  associated,  not  only  with 
holiness,  but  even  with  a  conception  of  holiness,  if  I  read 
his  introductory  paragraph  aright.  N.  W.  THOMAS. 

Batkanu,  Sierra  Leone. 


DIE  RELIGION  DER  GRIECHEN,  von  Ernst  Sainter. 
Mit  einem  Bilderanhang.  Leipzig:  B.  G.  Teubner^ 
1914. 

A  PORTION .  of  the  series  "  Aus  Natur  und  Geisteswelt" 
Students  of  theology  need  not  be  ashamed  to  get  this 
booklet,  which  really  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  matter. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  popular  religion,  with  the  result 
that  Hellenistic  religion  is  left  out,  and  Euripides  is 
conspicuous  by  his  absence. 

Oxford.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 


LA  FORCE  MAGIQUE  DU  "MANA"  DES  PRIMI- 
TIPS   DU    DYNAMISME    SCIENTIFIQUE,    by 

P.  Saintyves.     Paris:  Emil Nourry^  1914- 

Readers  of  P.  Saintyves  know  already  what  to  expect 
from  this  new  book — an  exhaustive  collection  of  facts  and 
extreme  ingenuity  in  explaining  them.  We  all  know  about 
mana,. thanks  to  Dr  Codrington  and  others,  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  understand  the  conception  of  magic  force 
in  all  its  bearings.  For  this  we  must  go  to  Saintyves.  I 
quote  the  following  : — 

"  Le  culte  magique  est  principalement  orient^  .  .  .  vers  la 
production  de  la  force  magique.  C*est  de  telle  que  Ton 
attend  le  renouveau,  Tabondance  des  grains,  la  maturity 
des  rdcoltes,  la  multiplication  des  animaux  domestiques,  la 
fertility  des  femmes.      C'est  la  force  magique  qui  trans- 
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forme  Tenfant  en  adulte,  Tadulte  en  initio  ou  en  sorcier, 
qui  permettra  aux  d^funts  de  survivre  et  de  prolonger  leur 
existence  dans  Tautre  monde  "  (p.  64). 

Oxford,  T.  K.  Cheyne. 


THE  INFANCY  OF  RELIGION,  by  D.  C.  Owen.    Oxford 
University  Press  :  Humphrey  Milford, 

We  may  hope  that  this  book  may  be  a  sign  of  a  new 
interest  among  the  clergy.  Anthropology  throws  so  much 
light  on  the  phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  opens 
so  many  windows  into  the  minds  of  primitive  people,  that 
there  is  every  reason  for  such  a  hope.  Here  is  a  subject 
on  which  all  lovers  of  Biblical  studies  may  agree,  and  I  may 
specially  mention  Dr  Driver.  The  titles  of  the  chapters 
are  (1)  Man  and  Nature,  (2)  Man  and  the  Supernatural, 
(3)  Man  and  His  Kind,  (4)  Sacrifice,  (s)  Prayers,  (6)  The 
World  of  the  Dead,  (7)  Religious  Progress. 

Oxford.  T  K.  Cheyne. 


ISLAMIC  REVIEW  AND  MUSLIM  INDIA:  A 
Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the 
M  uslims.  Edited  by  Khwaja  Kamal-ud^Din,  B.  A .,  LL.B. 
The  Mosque^  Woking,     igi/^,  January,  etc.    Monthly^  6d. 

Several  numbers  of  this  publication  have  been  sent  in 
for  notice.  It  is  the  organ  of  a  Moslem  mission  to 
Christians  recently  established  in  London.  By  giving  pro- 
minence to  the  irrational  elements  of  popular  Christianity, 
and  dropping  those  of  Islam  out  of  sight — in  other  words, 
by  comparing  the  crude  forms  of  Christianity  with  the 
conception  of  Islam  held  by  the  few  Moslems  who  have 
imbibed  Western  ideas,  the  impression  is  created  that 
Islam  rather  than  Christianity  is  the  religion  best  adapted 
to  the  modern  mind.  There  are  some  interesting  articles 
such  as  that  on  "  Islam,"  in  the  January  number,  and  that 
on  "  Sufeism,"  in  February ;  but,  on  the  whole,  one  need 
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not  expect  in  it  much  help  towards  the  scientific  under- 
standing either  of  Islam  or  of  Christianity.  It  may,  how- 
ever, contribute  to  a  juster  judgment  of  Islam  among 
Christians,  as  indicating  that  it  is  not  altogether  incapable 
of  adapting  itself  to  the  progress  of  humanity. 

Richard  Bell. 

Wampkray, 


CHRISTIANITY    AND    ECONOMIC  SCIENCE,   by 

W,   Cunningham^  F.B.A,,   Fellow    of  Trinity    College^ 

Cambridge^    and  Archdeacon    of  Ely,  London:  fohn 
Murray.     Crown  Svo.     2s,  6d,  nett. 

Archdeacon  Cunningham  is  well  known  as  a  writer 

whose  chosen  venue  is  the  interaction  of  ethics  and  eco- 
nomics. His  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  is 
a  work  of  valuable  reference.  This  short  sketch  of  one 
hundred  pages  leads  us  over  ground  he  has  crossed  and 
recrossed  more  than  once.  Yet  it  is  the  least  satisfactory, 
because  the  least  sufficient,  of  all  his  writings.  It  contains 
the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  and  that  fact  may  account 
for  both  its  imperfection  in  contents  and  its  faultiness  in  form. 
But  it  is  not  possible  to  condense  a  study  of  the  ideals, 
methods,  and  motives  of  Christianity,  so  deeply  rooted  in 
Christ's  life  and  teaching,  so  subtle,  so  persistent,  and  so 
imperial,  into  a  few  brief  pages.  It  is  as  impracticable  to 
sum  up  the  principles  and  laws  of  Economic  Science  in  a 
few  paragraphs.  Those  who  know  Bastial  and  Bagehot,  to 
name  two  masters  in  the  Archdeacon's  field,  wonder  that 
any  man  attempts  it.  As  a  consequence,  in  the  first  two 
chapters  there  are  a  large  number  of  platitudes  and  truisms, 
mingled  with  propositions  which  would  surprise  students  of 
Christianity  and  provoke  teachers  of  Economic  Science. 
As  the  writer  proceeds  he  becomes  more  interesting,  and 
the  chapter  on  the  monastic  ideal  is  as  competent  as  the 
space  allows,  although  the  references  to  communism  do  not 
indicate  that  the  Archdeacon  has  penetrated  to  the  reasons 
of  its  success  and  failure.  Some  of  the  asides,  such  as 
Q 

\ 
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those  on  the  living  wage,  on  Calvinism,  and  on  political 
reform,  are  fresh  and  suggestive.  The  best  thing  in  the 
book  is  something  outside  of  it  In  the  Appendix  there  is 
reprinted  a  paper  read  to  the  Economic  Section  of  the 
British  Association  at  Dundee  in  191 2,  which  engrosses  a 
thoughtful  and  well-balanced  discussion  of  the  comparative 
ethical  and  economic  value  of  nationalism  and  cosmo- 
politanism. Had  the  writer  given  himself  more  room, 
attained  a  greater  clearness,  and  attempted  some  proof  of 
positions  he  has  assumed,  together  with  an  effort  after  the 
accomplishment  of  style,  his  treatment  of  this  inspiring 
subject  would  have  been  of  more  value  to  students. 
Glasgow,  W.  M.  Clow. 


PERCEPTION,  PHYSICS,  AND  REALITY:  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Information  that  Physical  Science 
can  supply  about  the  Real,  by  C.  D.  Broad,  M.A, 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1914.  Pp.  xii.,  388. 
10 J.  nett. 

One  of  the  principal  merits  of  this  important  book  is  that 
it  is  written  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  at  home  both  in 
philosophy  and  in  science.  This  combination  of  qualities 
is  very  rare.  Many  philosophers  talk  about  science  because 
they  have  to,  and  some  distinguished  men  of  science  talk 
about  philosophy  because  they  want  to.  But,  for  reasons 
which  are  obvious  enough,  those  who  spend  their  mornings 
and  their  afternoons  in  the  laboratory  seldom  discover  the 
full  range  and  depth  of  philosophical  problems  in  an  even- 
ing's reflection  on  them,  and,  conversely,  the  easy-chair  of 
the  metaphysician  is  a  foe  to  the  precise  comprehension  of 
physics.  Mr  Broad  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  mere  amateur  in  any  of  his  discussions, 
whether  he  is  dealing  with  Mr  Bradley's  criticisms  of  Causa- 
tion, or  with  the  Michelsen-Morley  experiment. 

Although  the  title,  Perception,  Physics,  and  Reality,  indi- 
cates the  subject  of  the  book  with  sufficient  accuracy,  it  does 
not  represent  the  order  of  the  discussion.  The  first  four 
chapters,  which  occupy  about  three-quarters  of  the  volume, 
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are  concerned  with  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  perception 
to  reality ;  the  fifth  chapter  (on  Physics)  and  the  appendix 
(on  the  Velocity  of  Light)  form  a  distinct  subject  of  investi- 
gation rather  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  concluding  portion  of  the  book  is  irrelevant. 
The  later  portion  requires  the  earlier  argument  at  many 
points,  and  (over  and  above  its  intrinsic  importance,  which 
is  very  considerable)  it  is  the  best  possible  illustration  of  that 
argument.  The  first  part  is,  in  the  end,  a  vindication  of 
the  reality  ^  of  physics,  and  therefore  it  is  relevant  and 
important  to  discuss  the  principles  of  physics  in  connection 
with  this  vindication.  All  that  I  mean  is  that  the  book 
would  not  have  been  incomplete  had  it  ended  with  the 
fourth  chapter,  and  that  the  unity  of  the  earlier  part  is 
closer  than  that  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  In  this  review 
I  shall  confine  my  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  first 
four  chapters,  although  I  think,  personally,  that  the  rest  of 
the  book  is  even  better  than  they  are. 

A  thing  is  real^  in  Mr  Broad's  sense  of  the  word,  if  and 
in  so  far  as  it  can  exist  independently  of  the  perception  of 
any  mind.  His  first  question  is,  accordingly,  whether  the 
objects  of  direct  perception  are  real  NaYf  Realism  main- 
tains this  position,  and  the  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  its 
discussion,  abstracting  from  the  question  whether  what  we 
directly  perceive  is  also  a  cause  of  the  perception  of  it. 
All  students  of  philosophy  know  that  there  are  many 
arguments  which  go  to  prove  that  the  esse  of  the  direct 
objects  of  perception  is  their  percipi,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  theory  of  naif  realism  is  impossible.  The  logic  of  these 
arguments,  however,  requires  very  careful  scrutiny,  and  Mr 
Broad  supplies  such  a  scrutiny.  This  is  a  task  of  the  first 
importance,  and  the  skill  and  cogency  of  his  reasoning,  on 
its  presuppositions,  is  a  real  service  to  future  philosophy. 
Even  the  reader  who  is  debauched  with  philosophical 
learning  will  be  astonished  at  the  opportunities  which  this 
perennial  subject  gives  for  saying  something  which  is  both 
new  and  important.     Mr  Broad's   conclusion   is   that   na'ff 

*  I  shall   print  the  word  reality  (and  its  derivatives)  in  italics  when  I  am 
using  them  in  Mr  Broad's  sense. 

Q* 
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realism  cannot  be  conclusively  overthrown,  but  that,  if  it  is 
true,  it  is  so  enormously  complicated  that  almost  any  other 
theory  is  preferable. 

Let  us  see  how  this  excessive  complication  arises.  One 
of  the  tenets  of  narf  realism,  according  to  Mr  Broad,  is  that 
perception  is  infallible  in  so  far  as  it  refers  directly  to  its 
immediate  object,  and  this,  he  says,  is  true  on  any  theory. 
Naif  realism  is  the  doctrine  that  we  perceive  the  real 
directly,  therefore  it  implies  that  everything  that  is  perceived 
at  any  time  by  any  person  through  any  sense  is  reaL  The 
sight-circle,  as  directly  perceived,  is  different  from  the  touch- 
circle,  and  as  we  advance  or  recede  from  what  we  call  a 
round  thing,  we  perceive  (not  a  circle,  but)  ellipses  of  varying 
degrees  of  eccentricity.  For  naYf  realism  all  of  these  must 
be  realy  and  so  must  the  objects  of  dreams  and  of  hallucina- 
tions. But  surely  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  such  a  theory 
naKf  realism,  and  also  to  hold,  as  Mr  Broad  does  in  his 
introduction,  that  "  common  sense  starts  with  a  position  not 
far  removed  from  naYf  realism."  No  doubt  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  common  sense  is  or  whence  it  starts,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  Mr  Broad's  detailed  discussion  of  the  historical  proofs 
of  the  subjectivity  of  perception  are  worthy  of  the  closest 
attention.  But  naif  realism  is  really  too  naYf  for  any  sane 
man,  and  is  an  outrage  on  common  sense  whether  it  can  be 
conclusively  disproved  or  not.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that,  although  the  plain  man  believes  that  what  he  sees  may 
be  real  and  will  accept  it  as  real  unless  he  knows  of  any 
good  reason  to  the  contrary,  he  never  supposes  that  per- 
ception is  infallible.  He  would  admit  the  existence  of 
erroneous  percepts,  and  say  that  the  real  shape  of  a  thing 
could  be  better  perceived  from  one  position  than  another. 
The  principle  that  perception,  in  any  sense,  is  infallible,  is 
very  far  from  being  naif.  It  is  a  refinement,  and,  I  think, 
an  over-refinement  of  philosophical  analysis.  It  is  true,  in 
the  first  place,  that  even  if  we  perceive  an  illusory  object  we 
perceive  somethings  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  in  all 
perception  there  is  an  element  of  interpretation.  Hence 
the  tempting  conclusion  that  the  direct  object  of  perception 
is  always  something  which  is  infallibly  what  it  seems,  and 
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that  any  error  is  due  to  defective  interpretation.  But  if 
the  plain  man  could  be  brought  to  see  these  distinctions 
(which  is  rather  unlikely),  he  would  say  that  this  object, 
shorn  of  all  principles  of  interpretation,  is  always  something 
less  than  the  real  in  Mr  Broad's  sense,  and  (as  is  obvious) 
that  even  to  be  able  to  call  it  real  implies  one  of  these  very 
principles  of  interpretation.  And,  becoming  still  more 
subtle  (but  all  the  nearer  to  common  sense),  the  plain  man 
might  go  on  to  ask  how  an  erroneous  perception  is  in- 
trinsically absurd,  and  an  erroneous  judgment  natural  and 
normal.  Even  in  erroneous  judgment  there  is  always  a 
pseudo-truth  before  the  mind  which,  whatever  it  is,  is  not 
nothing,  and  its  being  is  just  as  difficult  to  account  for  as 
the  being  of  an  illusory  percept.  I  think,  then,  that  the 
value  of  Mr  Broad's  able  discussion  is  apt  to  be  seriously 
impaired  by  the  uneasy  suspicion  that  he  is  discussing 
something  which  no  one  ever  believed,  or  thought  of 
believing; 

The  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  causal  laws  is  very  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  author's  subsequent  argument  The 
main  topics  treated  are :  (i)  The  Activity  view  of  causation 
(which  is  rejected  in  favour  of  the  Descriptionist  view)  ; 
(2)  the  relation  of  cause  to  substance ;  (3)  the  temporal 
aspects  of  causation  (i.e,  the  sense  in  which  continuity  in 
time  is  essential  to  causation,  the  question  whether  a  cause 
must  precede  its  effect,  and  the  possibility  of  simultaneous 
causation)  ;  (4)  the  meaning  of  the  necessity  of  causal  laws  ; 
and  (s)  the  supposed  antinomy  of  a  first  cause.  I  regret 
that  a  mere  summary  of  the  topics  dealt  with  in  this 
chapter  can  convey  to  the  reader  but  little  of  the  novelty 
and  the  incisiveness  of  Mr  Broad's  discussion,  and  I  advise 
him  to  remedy  this  defect  by  reading  the  book  itself.  I 
shall  confine  myself  here  to  the  mention  of  one  or  two  points 
in  connection  with  ( i )  and  (4). 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr  Broad  has  shown  sufficient 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  activity  view  of  causation.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  activity  view  is  not  a  complete  account 
of  causation,  since  it  does  not  include  the  element  of 
regularity  and  predictability  in  causal  laws,  and  this  latter 
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is  essential  for  science.  But  even  if  we  admit  that  the 
descriptionist  view  (that  cause  is  nothing  but  this  regularity) 
can  describe  all  the  facts  sufficiently  well,  and  that  our 
feelings  of  activity  are  irrelevant  to  physics,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  possible  to  hold  the  activity  view  as  part  of  the 
meaning  of  cause  consistently  with  Mr  Broad's  argument, 
and  that  it  is  advisable  to  do  so,  since,  as  Mr  Broad  admits, 
activity  enters  into  the  current  meaning  of  "  cause."  The 
question,  following  Mr  Broad,  I  take  to  be  this  :  Is  there 
any  sense  in  speaking  of  one  thing  forcing  another  to  do 
anything  or  to  be  in  any  state  ?  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  realm  of  physical  appearances  (if  what  we  perceive  be 
really  appearance)  we  can  directly  observe  that  one  perceived 
^!!civci^  forces  another.  Mr  Broad  admits  that  force  (objec- 
tively regarded  as  an  intensive  quantity)  is  possible,  and 
he  also  admits  that  motion  is  directly  perceived.  These 
admissions  are  all  that  are  required.  To  say  that  motion 
is  directly  perceived  is  also  to  say  that  perceived  motion  is 
more  than  an  inference  from  the  perception  that  a  given 
body  X  occupies  different  positions  at  different  times.  That 
is  enough  for  scientific  description,  but  not  enough  for 
perception.  But  if  we  see  bodies  moving  we  also  see  them 
stopping  one  another,  and  driving  one  another  on,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  irrelevant  to  say  that  we  only  perceive  a 
succession  of  motions  in  different  bodies,  for  the  motion  of 
each  of  them  is  an  instance  of  this  very  force,  and  X  forces 
Y,  if  the  motion  of  X  (which  is  eo  ipso  forceful)  affects  the 
motion  of  Y.  Nothing  seems  to  be  plainer  than  this  per- 
ception, and  Hume's  classical  objection  to  the  perception  of 
a  cause  rests  upon  the  untenable  assumption  that  perceived 
force  should  contain  some  further  quality  than  perceived 
motion.  The  fact  is  that  Hume  considered  force  synony- 
mous with  necessary  connection,  or  a  universal  scientific  law, 
and  the  activity  view  is  almost  wholly  irrelevant  from  this 
point  of  view. 

I  should  like  to  refer  also  to  Mr  Broad's  very  clear  ex- 
position of  the  view  that  a  causal  law  is  that  relation 
between  any  two  sets  of  events  which  is  such  that  the 
proposition  asserting  the  occurrence  of  one  of  the  first  set 
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strengthens  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  one  of  the 
second  set.  The  reader  might,  at  first  sight,  be  disposed  to 
quote  the  author  against  himself,  and  to  say  (as  he  does  on 
p.  143)  that  "a  law  which  is  uncertain  in  its  operation  is  no 
law."  That  objection,  however,  would  be  a  misunderstand- 
ing. The  probability  of  a  proposition  relative  to  some  other 
prepositions  is  objective,  not  uncertain,  and  it  must  be 
grounded  on  some  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  real,  if  it 
is  relevant  to  the  real.  At  the  same  time  we  must  always 
distinguish  (as  Mr  Broad  is  careful  to  point  out)  between 
the  question  whether  we  can  prove  causal  laws  with  certainty, 
and  the  further  question  whether  the  laws  themselves  are 
necessary.  We  usually  believe  that  the  necessity  of  a 
causal  law  is  part  of  its  meaning,  and  that  when  we  frame  a 
hypothesis  we  are  really  making  the  supposition  that  a  given 
connection  must  always  and  necessarily  hold  of  the  facts  in 
question.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  this  claim  that  the 
most  we  can  ever  hope  to  prove  is  .that  it  is  more  or  less 
probable  that  we  have  discovered  such  an  instance  of 
necessary  connection.  But  on  points  such  as  these  I  can 
commend  Mr  Broad's  discussion  to  the  reader. 

I  shall  say  but  little  on  the  short  and  excellent  chapter 
on  phenomenalism,  because  I  am  fully  in  accord  with  its 
general  tenour.  Scientific  authors  usually  adopt  phenomen- 
alism, when  they  adopt  it,  as  a  sop  to  the  metaphysical 
Cerebus.  They  are  happy  in  the  belief  that  the  adoption 
of  the  theory  makes  no  difference  to  science  whatever  ;  and 
many  idealists  believe,  in  the  same  placid  way,  that  meta- 
physics need  not  trouble  about  science,  since  its  conclusions 
must  leave  the  nature  of  particular  scientific  discoveries 
unaltered.  The  chief  merit  of  Mr  Broad's  discussion,  over 
and  above  the  lucid  insistence  on  the  weakness  of  pheno- 
menalism, is  the  demonstration  that  it  does  make  a  very 
important  difference  to  science  whether  complexes  of 
presentations  alone  exist,  or  whether  there  are  enduring 
realities.  To  prove  this  in  detail  is  necessary  for  Mr  Broad's 
further  argument,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that 
this  detailed  and  specific  proof  will  not  be  forgotten  in  future 
discussions. 
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I  come  then  to  the  fourth  and  the  most  important  chapter. 
Its  aim  is  to  give  a  precise  sense  to  our  meaning  when  we 
say  that  there  are  causes  of  our  perceptions,  and,  incident- 
ally, to  supply  a  more  adequate  theory  of  the  facts  than  the 
doctrine  of  natf  realism.  The  fact  that  our  percepts  are 
relative  to  an  organ  (in  whatever  sense  the  nature  of  this 
organ  is  interpreted)  does  not  prove  that  the  organ  is 
more  than  an  instrument  for  bringing  us  into  touch  with  the 
real.  If  the  sense-organs  are  instruments,  however,  they 
differ  very  much  from  ordinary  instruments,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, it  must  be  granted  that  the  instrument  must  be  in  the 
proper  condition  if  it  is  to  reveal  the  truth.  But  how  are 
we  to  determine,  except  by  begging  the  question,  what  is 
the  proper  condition  ?  It  is  admitted  that  the  instrument 
sometimes  gives  only  appearance,  and  the  appeaVance, 
unfortunately  for  the  theory,  is  too  similar  to  the  reality  to 
justify  the  very  clear  distinction  which  the  theory  requires. 
The  preceding  chapter  has  shown  that  science  cannot  keep 
to  mere  appearances  (/>.  cannot  accept  phenomenalism),  but 
requires  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  imperceptible 
real  causes.  But  the  p^-obability  of  the  scientific  explana- 
tion of  the  world  is  enormously  increased  if  there  is  any 
good  reason  for  believing  that  these  imperceptible  causes  are 
similar  to  the  direct  objects  of  perception  in  the  kind  of 
being  which  they  possess.  The  theory  of  primary  and 
secondary  qualities  makes  the  attempt  to  show  this,  and  we 
may  all  readily  admit  that,  if  the  instrumental  view,  or  some 
view  essentially  similar  to  it,  can  be  shown  to  hold  for 
primary  qualities,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accepting  a  merely 
causal  explanation  of  secondaries,  and  in  admitting  the 
inferences  which  we  draw  from  them  to  the  real. 

Idealism  has  strong  arguments  to  show  that  the  usual 
distinction  between  primary  {i.e.  essentially  spatial)  qualities, 
and  secondary  ones  has  no  secure  logical  position.  The 
old  example  of  the  thing  seen  now  to  be  circular,  and  again 
elliptical,  is  enough  to  show  that  the  usual  arguments  which 
are  held  sufficient  to  condemn  the  reality  of  secondaries, 
apply  equally  to  spatial  figures  perceived  by  sight.  This 
fact,  however,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  prove  the  unreality  of 
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any  primary  qualities.  The  whole  question,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  not  one  of  demonstration,  but  of  the  discovery  of  a 
hypothesis  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  probability,  and  the 
fact  that  a  slight  change  in  our  own  position,  makes  a 
slight,  and  only  a  slight,  change  in  what  is  perceived,  goes 
to  show  that  there  is  a  relatively  constant  cause  of  these 
percepts,  other  than  the  organ  of  perception. 

Mr  Broad's  conclusion  is  that  the  sense  of  touch  gives  us 
the  primary  qualities  of  the  real  in  a  way  which  no  other 
sense  does.  Either  the  instrumental  view  holds  for  touch,  or, 
at  any  rate,  there  is  far  less  illusion  possible  in  the  case  of 
touch  and  the  extension  revealed  thereby,  so  that  we  have 
no  good  ground  for  doubting  that  its  tidings  apply  to  reality. 
This  result  enables  us  to  test  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  the 
other  senses,  especially  sight,  and  we  may  legitimately  con- 
clude from  observation-  to  the  real,  I  regret  that  I  have 
not  space  to  follow  the  whole  of  this  argument,  or  to  consider 
the  able  defence  which  the  author  makes  against  difficulties. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  considering  the  question  whether 
touch  really  has  the  pre-eminence  in  the  way  of  certainty 
which  is  here  maintained. 

In  the  first  place,  if  touch  is  less  fallible  than  sight,  it  is 
strange  that  we  should  invariably  use  sight  for  purposes  of 
accurate  measurement  It  is  natural  that  we  should  gene- 
rally use  sight  more  than  touch  because  its  horizon  is  so 
much  wider,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  question  of  delicate 
measurement  within  the  touch  horizon.  And  in  the  second 
place,  let  us  consider  the  question  of  touch  illusions.  Let 
us  take  two  compass  points  and  fix  them.  The  points  of 
the  compass  must  remain  equidistant,  but  if  we  draw  them 
across  some  part  of  the  skin  of  different  sensitivity  the  lines 
so  drawn  will  not  appear  parallel.  Mr  Broad  has  two 
replies  to  this  argument  He  suggests  that  since  the  con- 
tact is  not  simultaneous,  memory  must  enter,  and  that,  of 
course,  is  fallible.  And  he  says  that  the  illusion  arises  only 
if  we  assume  that  sight  tells  us  that  the  points  have  remained 
equidistant.  The  second  reply  need  not  be  relevant.  Two 
blind  men  might  conduct  the  experiment,  and  the  operator 
assure  himself  by  touch  that  the  compass  had  remained  fixed 
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while  he  drew  it  across  the  arm  of  the  other.  And  the 
first  objection  may  easily  be  overcome,  by  laying  a  rigid 
rectangular  figure  upon  the  arm.  The  figure  will  not  then 
appear  rectangular,  and  if  we  cannot  infer  its  rigidity  from 
touch,  we  need  not  boast  of  the  importance  of  that  sense. 
Again,  if  one  side  of  the  rectangle  be  rough  and  the  others 
smooth,  the  rough  side  will  appear  the  longer,  and  so  the 
figure  itself  will  appear  distorted. 

I  cannot  see  how  a  case  of  this  sort  differs  importantly 
from  the  visual  circle,  and  the  visual  ellipses  which  are  enough 
on  Mr  Broad's  theory,  to  make  the  theory  of  naxf  realism 
hopelessly  complicated.  Let  us  consider  another  point.  If 
we  say  that  the  lid  of  a  cocoa-tin  is  really  circular,  because 
it  is  sometimes  seen  to  be  such  and  is  always  felt  to  be  such, 
how  are  we  to  prove  the  latter  part  of  the  assertion  ?  We 
usually  touch  with  our  finger  tips,  and  estimate  the  figure  by 
joint-muscle-tendon  sensations.  These  are  not  infallible, 
and  many  experiments  have  shown  what  different  estimates 
of  figure  are  given  according  as  one  or  other  of  them  is 
made  anaesthetic.  And  finally,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mr  Broad  is  not  always  in  earnest  with  the  theory  which 
he  here  entertains,  at  least  as  a  possibility.  On  p.  305  he 
maintains  that  motion  always  appears  to  be  absolute,  but 
that  this  appearance  is  irrelevant  to  the  question  whether  it 
may  not  really  be  relative.  But,  surely,  motion  is  revealed 
to  touch  as  well  as  to  sight,  and  Mr  Broad  has  therefore 
omitted  this  consideration,  because  he  had  forgotten  his 
earlier  argument. 

Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  on  p.  29,  1.  14,  we 
should  read  "tactual"  for  "visual."  On  p.  143,  1.  14,  the 
word  "  state"  should  be  in  the  plural,  and  on  p.  283,  1.  28, 
"  axis  "  should  read  "  axes."  These  are  small  points,  and  I 
hope  that  the  reader  has  already  perceived  that  any  criti- 
cisms I  have  made,  even  if  they  are  just,  are  a  very 
inconsiderable  set-off  to  the  real  value  of  this  most  careful, 
interesting,  and  able  book. 

Belfast.  John  Laird. 
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DIE  PROFETEN.  UNTERSUCHUNGEN  ZUR  RE- 
LIGIONSGESCHICHTE  ISRAELS,  von  Gustm 
Holscher,  Leipzig:  Hinrichs  {Edinburgh :  Otto  Schulze 
&  Co.),  1914.     Pp.  viii.,  486.     9  M. 

The  various  studies  brought  together  in  this  volume  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  important  contributions  in  recent  years 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  Hebrew  prophecy  is 
here  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  psychological 
conditions,  its  analogies  with  other  religious  phenomena^ 
especially  Syrian  and  Arabian,  and  its  embodiment  in  the 
prophetical  literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 

There  was  certainly  room  for  a  fresh  discussion  of  the 
psychology  of  prophecy  such  as  Holscher  offers  in  chap.  i. 
In  his  preface  he  acknowledges  his  great  indebtedness  to 
the  distinguished  psychologist  Wilhelm  Wundt ;  but  his 
study  of  the  psychological  conditions  of  Hebrew  prophecy, 
whatever  it  owes  to  others,  bears  marks  enough  of  indepen- 
dent reflection  and  of  a  power  of  lucid  exposition.  "  The 
seers  and  prophets  of  all  ages  and  peoples,  including  the 
Hebrews,  have  always  boasted  of  psychical  (seelische) 
experiences,  whereby  they  were  beyond  other  mortals  in 
possession  of  supernatural  knowledge,  of  divine  revelations  ; 
and  it  is  precisely  this  that  for  long  ranked  as  the  peculiar 
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characteristic  of  those  who  were  seers  and  prophets.  It  is 
customary  to  include  these  psychical  experiences  under 
the  conceptions  of  Ecstasy  and  Vision."  So  the  chapter 
opens,  and  the  writer  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  the 
psychical  experiences  described  in  the  ancient  records  in 
the  light  of  similar  experiences  observed  to-day.  These 
experiences  are  associated  more  or  less  with  powerful 
emotional  excitement,  and  different  sections  of  the  chapter 
examine  the  effect  of  this  on  the  consciousness  and  on  the 
will  or  actions  of  the  persons  affected,  discussing,  for 
example,  such  questions  on  the  one  hand  as  consciousness 
of  union  with  God  through  the  ecstatic  dance,  or,  on  the 
other,  as  speaking  with  tongues.  The  illusions,  the  halluci- 
nations, the  sleep  and  dreams  of  the  seers  all  also  naturally 
come  under  discussion. 

Among  the  records  of  ancient  Hebrew  experience 
Holscher  includes  not  only  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  narratives  of  seers  or  prophets  in  the 
historical  books,  but  also  the  late  apocalyptic  literature. 
He  admits  (p.  3)  that  in  this  the  visionary  and  ecstatic 
(experience)  has  often  passed  over  into  mere  literary 
form.  But  whether  he  himself  allows  sufficiently  for  this 
in  the  use  he  makes  of  this  literature  is  doubtful.  More 
important  is  the  question  whether  Holscher  does  not  ex- 
aggerate the  ecstatic  element  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 
Of  course  I  am  at  one  with  him  (and  indeed  in  the  intro- 
duction to  my  commentary  on  Isaiah  have  similarly  expressed 
myself)  in  not  regarding  the  Books  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  or 
even  the  smaller  sections  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  in  their 
present  form,  as  the  immediate  work  of  these  prophets ;  at 
one  with  him  too  in  recognising  the  poetical  (cp.  p.  150) 
as  at  all  events  the  normal  form  of  prophetical  expression ; 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  disregard  the  significance  of 
the  jinn-inspired  earlier  Arabic  mantik  poetry ;  but  I 
believe  he  much  underrates  the  element  of  conscious  art 
and  reflection  in 'the  Hebrew  prophetic  poetry.  At  times, 
indeed,  Holscher  seems  to  attribute  to  these  prophets  the 
same  degree  of  passivity  and  to  remove  from  their  utterances 
as  completely  the  personal  human  element  as  the  upholders 
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of  extreme  views  of  verbal  inspiration  were  accustomed  to 
do.  He  admits,  indeed  (p.  246),  that  in  Isaiah  reflection 
has  become  more  prominent,  and  that  the  inspired  content, 
the  word  of  God  received  in  ecstasy,  is  more  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  setting  of  conscious  human  thought  in 
which  it  is  imparted :  "  die  reine  Gottesrede  tritt  doch  bei 
ihm  starker  zuriick  als  bei  Amos  und  Hosea,  der  mensch* 
liche  Prediger  dominiert  liber  den  Gottbesessenen."  But 
is  there  less  reflexion,  or  less  conscious  art,  in  the  carefully 
constructed  poem  in  Amos  i.,  iL,  even  though,  as  is  probable 
enough,  some  of  the  sections  are  secondary,  than  in  such  a 
poem  of  Isaiah's  as  that  containing  Isa.  ix.  7-20?  It  is 
impossible  to  argue  out  this  and  the  related  questions  here  ; 
but  it  is  important  to  draw  attention  to  them,  for  Holscher 
certainly  challenges  a  fresh  examination  of  the  mode  and 
method  of  prophetic  inspiration,  and  of  the  character  of 
the  prophetic  literature. 

In  chap.  ii.  {Die  dltere  Mantik)  and  chap.  iii.  {Das  eksta- 
iische  Profetentuni)  Holscher  covers  ground  which,  thanks 
to  Wellhausen  and  Goldziher,  is  well  known  to  serious 
students  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  once  again  the  dis- 
cussion is  fresh  and  rendered  valuable  by  the  wealth  of 
illustrative  material,  especially  from  Arabic  poetry. 

Chap.  iv.  aims  at  determining  the  place  of  prophecy  in 
Hebrew  religion,  and  includes  an  interesting  and  valuable 
discussion  of  the  relations  between  priesthood  and  prophecy. 
Chap.  V.  is  devoted  to  individual  studies  of  the  great 
prophets,  i.e.  of  the  prophets  after  whom  the  prophetic 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  named. 

Chap.  vi.  discusses  the  origin  of  the  prophetic  literature, 
and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  critical  introduction  to  this  part 
of  the  Old  Testatment ;  a  section  is  devoted  to  each  of 
the  four  prophetic  collections,  and  a  final  section  to  the 
redaction  of  the  prophetic  books.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
enumerate,  much  less  to  criticise  the  various  judgments ;  it 
must  suffice  to  refer  to  one  or  two.  Isa.  lvi.-lxvi.  is  not 
by  the  same  hand,  nor  of  the  same  time,  as  Isa.  xl.-lv., 
but  both  the  one  section  and  the  other  were  written  in 
Egypt     The  reasons  given,  which,  it  is  likely  enough,  will 
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not  carry  very  general  conviction,  include  an  interesting 
collection  of  Egyptian  analogies  to  the  cults  referred  to 
Isa.  Ixv.  3-5.  In  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  not  only  the 
prophecy  of  the  New  Covenant,  but  also  the  '*  confessions 
of  Jeremiah"  (xx.  7-13)  are  secondary.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced, but,  in  throwing  overboard  the  "confessions," 
Holscher  is  perhaps  guided  by  the  correct  feeling  that  no 
Jew  was  more  qualified,  or  likely,  to  have  written  the 
prophecy  of  the  New  Covenant  than  he  who  had  himself 
enjoyed  the  personal  intimacy  with  God  which  is  implied  in 
these  confessions. 

To  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  Holscher  attributes  a  far  larger 
secondary  element  than  is  generally  admitted,  and  attributes 
the  composition  of  the  book  to  an  early  part  of  the  Persian 
period  (before  Nehemiah). 

In  the  final  section  of  this  chapter,  Holscher  insists  on 
what  in  my  judgment  is  the  correct  conclusion  to  draw 
from  the  evidence  of  Ecclesiasticus,  viz.,  that  already  in 
^.180  B.C.  the  four  great  prophetic  collections  existed  sub- 
stantially as  we  now  possess  them.  In  consequence, 
though  ready  to  accept  many  of  Duhm's  conclusions,  he 
parts  company  from  that  scholar  on  the  question  of  Macca- 
baean  elements  in  the  prophetic  writings.  He  is  also  right 
in  emphasising  the  eschatological  atmosphere  in  which 
these  collections  assumed  their  present  form,  even  if  he  may 
be  regarded  as  either  under-  or  over-estimating  the  influence 
of  this  in  modifying  the  earlier  prophetic  utterances  which 
these  collections  have  preserved. 

With  the  sources  of  his  subject,  and  with  the  German 
literature  relating  to  it,  Holscher  shows  a  wide  acquaintance  ; 
with  the  French  and  English  literature  his  acquaintance 
seems  to  be  meagre,  and  in  certain  respects  his  work  sufTers 
in  consequence. 

A-  word  of  special  recognition  is  due  to  the  translations, 
which  forms  a  very  attractive  feature  of  the  volume.  Aban- 
doning at  times  a  closely  literal  rendering,  Holscher,  without 
really  doing  injustice  to  the  sense,  obtains  vividness  and 
rhythm,  as,  for  example,  in  his  translation  (p.  239)  of  Isa. 
xxviii.  17-19  : — 
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'*  Die  Hagel  raift  die  Zuflucht  weg, 

Und  Fluten  das  Versteck  : 

Hinfallig  wird  der  Todesbund, 

Das  Hollenbiindnis  bricht. 

Die  Geissel  geisselnd  saust  daher, 

Zertreten  liegt  ihr  dar  ; 
Sie  saust  daher  und  reisst  auch  euch, 

Im  Schwunge  mit  sich  fort. 

Und  alle  Morgen  saust  sie  her, 

Bei  Tage  und  bei  Nacht, 
Und  Grausen,  Grausen  packt  den  Mann, 

Der  Gottes  Spruch  begreift" 

At  times,  indeed,  the  desire  for  a  greater  regularity  of  line 
and  strophe  than  the  existing  text  exhibits,  or  than  the 
original  author  perhaps  intended,  leads  him,  like  many  other 
recent  writers,  to  divide  his  text  faultily,  and  to  impart  to 
his  translation  an  appearance  of  regularity  which  does 
not  correspond  to  the  original.  On  the  (probably  wrong) 
assumption  that  Isa.  i.  5-8  consists  of  four-lined  strophes, 
vv.  5,  6  are  translated  as  follows : — 

*'  Wohin  soil  man  schlagen 
£uch  untreues  Volk  ? 
Ganz  krank  ist  das  Haupt 
Ganz  siech  schon  das  Herz. 

Vom  Fuss  bis  zum  Scheitel 

Nichts  Heiles  mehr ! 
Nur  Striemen  und  Schlage 

Und  frische  Wunden. 

Ungelindert 

Und  unverbunden, 
Nicht  bestrichen 

Mit  Salbenol." 

The  second  line  is  probably  a  mistranslation ;  but,  even 
if  its  correctness  be  admitted,  the  last  two  lines  of  the  first 
strophe  go  far  more  closely  with  what  is  here  printed  as  the 
second  strophe.  Again,  the  reader  even  of  the  translation 
may  suspect  that  the  third  strophe  is  a  little  at  fault,  and  a 
reference  to  the  Hebrew  shows  that  the  fourth  line  consists 
of  the  single  word  PB^3  ^     To  spin  four  lines  out  of  ^KDH  kti 
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nr  K^  n33"i  k^  pw  is  on  any  theory  of  Hebrew  metre  a 
feat  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  justify. 

I  have  said  sufficient  perhaps  to  indicate  the  many-sided 
interest  of  this  book.  It  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied^ 
and  the  reading  of  it  is  a  pleasant  task. 

Oxford.  G.  Buchanan  Gray. 


PROPHETISMUS  IN  ISRAEL  POPULO  DEI 
ELECTO.  Explanatio  locorum  ex  libris  prophetids 
selectorum,  FascictUus  L :  Prophetismus  in  genere  et 
prooemium  in  prophetas  minores.  Sckolarum  usui 
accontodavit  Matthias  Flunk,  S.J.  CEniponte  :  F,  Rauck 
{L.  Pustet\  1912.    Pp,  XX.,  50.    M,  1.30. 

This  is  a  little  book,  as  the  title  shows,  in  Latin,  and  is 
meant  no  doubt  as  the  first  part  of  a  book  for  beginners  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.     It  is  issued  "  cum  approbatione 
episcopi  Brixiensis  et  superiorum  ordinis."     They  will  find 
its  style  simple  and  clear.     Pages  v.  to  xx.  give  a  short 
account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  prophecy  in  Israel,  and 
of  the  prophetic  office.     Then  comes  (pp.  i  ff.)  a  table  of 
the  views  of  Keil,  Van   Hoonacker,    and    Comely  {opinio 
traditionalis)  on   the  date  of  each   of  the   Twelve,  and  a 
chronological  table  of  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews  from  933  to  168  B.C.,  with  the  parallel  history  of 
the  neighbouring  world.     The  third  and  last  part  gives  an 
introduction  to  Hosea. 

The  author's  point  of  view  is  the  "traditional"  one» 
Habakkuk  is  dated  c,  646  B.C.,  and  Jonah  assigned  to  the 
eighth  century.  Of  Hosea's  utterances  he  says :  "  Rythmo 
fluunt  sermones  .  .  .  quamvis  nulli  schemati  metrico  alligati 
sunt " ;  and  he  uses  the  expression,  "  novo  deinde  matri* 
monio  cum  altera  uxore  inito ''  in  reference  to  Hos.  iii.  i . 

We  note  the  following  misprints :  p.  xii.,  last  line  but 
two,  e  should  be  ^/;  p.  xviii.  1.  4,  read  videns  for  viden; 
p.  xix.  1.  5,  n^frifjki ;  p.  XX.  1.  3,  kucusque  cannot  be  correct,, 
nor  heic  on  p.  4,  1.  3 1  ;  and  religisa  should  be  religiosa  on 
P*  37)  1*  15*  There  are  also  vowel  points  omitted  in  the 
Hebrew  of  the  quotation  on  p.  i.     On  p.  ix.  we  get  i  Far.^ 
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but  2  Chron.  elsewhere.  "Danko  L  c  239"  is  quoted  on 
p.  viii.»  but  we  have  failed  to  find  a  previous  reference. 
There  are  several  quotations  in  German  in  the  book ;  may 
one  ask  why  these  were  not  translated,  or  else  why  was  the 
book  not  written  in  German  ?  ''  CEniponte/'  on  the  title- 
page  is,  we  take  it,  Innsbruck. 

Blaenau  Ffestiniog,  D.  FRANCIS  ROBERTS. 

N.  Wales. 


THE  PROPHETS  OF  ISRAEL  FROM  THE 
EIGHTH  TO  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY :  Their 
Faith  and  their  Message,  *;/  Moses  Buttenwieser,  Ph.D,^ 
Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis,  Hebrew  Union  College^ 
Cincinatti,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1914. 
Pp.  xxii.,  350.     Sj.  6d.  netL 

The  author  of  this  interesting  book,  had  he  so  desired, 
could,  we  believe,  have  given  to  his  work  an  alternative 
title,  viz.,  "  A  Study  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Prophets  of  the 
Doom."  But  possibly  he  preferred  the  more  general  one» 
because  this  volume  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second,  to  which 
the  last  chapter  of  this  leads  up,  although,  as  he  tells  us,  it 
"  might  logically  have  been  reserved  for  the  second  volume.*' 
This  last  section  forms  book  ii.  of  the  present  work.  Book  i. 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  Jeremiah ; 
the  second,  with  Jeremiah's  inability  to  write,  and  with 
Inspiration  as  opposed  to  Divination  or  Possession  ;  and  the 
third  with  Jeremiah,  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah's  view  of  the 
doom  of  the  people.  The  first  and  last  chapter,  we  are 
told  in  the  Foreword,  were  delivered  as  lectures  to  a  lay 
audience  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  at  the  request  of  a  friend  of  the 
author. 

The  preliminary  question  that  is  invariably  asked  to  day 
about  a  writer  on  Old  Testament  prophecy  is  what  his 
critical  position  and  methods  are.  On  "the  question 
whether  monotheism  originated  with  the  literary  prophets 
or  was  known  long  before  their  appearance,"  Dr  Butten- 
wieser  is  convinced  "  that  the  position  of  the  Graf- Wellhausen 
school  .  .  .  cannot  be  dislodged."     The  method  he  adopts^ 
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''though  it  departs  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  presentation,  is  not  in  opposition  to,  but  is 
in  full  harmony  with  the  historico-critical  method  of  modern 
research."  And  yet  "  research  in  the  field  of  literary  pro- 
phecy "  has  "  concentrated  its  attention  on  the  historic  side 
of  the  problem  .  .  .  and  neglected  to  a  large  extent  the 
more  vital  side  of  the  movement,  the  spiritual  side."  "  This 
spiritual  side  .  .  .  can  be  best  studied  by  starting  with  it 
at  the  point  of  its  highest  development."  And  hence  he 
begins  with  Jeremiah. 

Part  I.  contains  a  very  minute  and  careful  critical  study 
of  the  utterances  of  Jeremiah  at  three  periods  of  his  pro- 
phetic career :  the  Temple-sermon  and  the  persecution 
under  Jehoiakim ;  the  persecution  under  Zedekiah ;  and 
the  Confessions,  {a)  The  conclusion  that  the  author  comes  to 
after  a  study  of  the  first  of  these  is  that  Jeremiah  was 
condemned  by  the  Sarim  and  the  people.  Jer.  xxvi.  i6b 
is  thus  translated  (p.  36) :  "  Verily  this  man  deserves  the 
death -penalty,  because  he  has  spoken  unto  us  in  the  name 
of  YHWH  our  God."  This  necessitates  a  change  of  the 
Masoretic    vowel-points    in    one  word,  P?  being   read   for 

T!*.  The  form,  which  occurs  in  i  Sam.  xxi.  9,  "proves 
to  be  a  by-form  of  the  emphatic  particle  hen^  htnni*^  In 
a  supplementary  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume  the  author 
defends  this  view,  and  implies  that  it  is  not  an  Aramaism, 
as  Driver  regards  it  in  his  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Books  of  Samuel  (p.  1 40),  but  a  true  Hebrew  form. 

The  author  has  something  to  say,  also,  about  Deut.  xviii. 
22  and  Jer.  xxviii.  9.  The  latter  is  an  example  of  Jere- 
miah's irony.  It  is  true  that  the  verse  in  Deuteronomy  has 
been  taken  invariably,  "  by  modem  as  well  as  by  ancient 
cxegetes,  as  meaning  to  say  that  by  the  non-fulfilment  of 
his  prophecy  the  prophet  shall  be  recognised  as  a  false 
prophet "  (p.  30).  But  this  is  due  to  a  "  preconceived  idea 
with  which  the  later  ages  approached  the  verse."  "The 
words  '  which  shall  not  be  or  occur '  find  their  explanation 
in  the  express  declaration,  Deut.  xiii.  i  (xii.  32,  E.V.)  that 
none  of  the  commandments  enjoined  in  this  code  should 
ever  be  altered  or  abolished.     The  verse  is  aimed  at  such 
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prophetic  utterances  as  Am.  v.  21-25  ...  Is.  i.  11- 17 
Jer.  vii.  2 1  fT.,  which  declare  that  the  sacrificial  cult  has  no 
divine  authority."  "To  declare  what  is  contrary  to  the 
Law  in  the  name  of  YHWH,  1./.  to  claim  divine  authority 
for  such  a  false  message,  would  be  blasphemous ;  and  it  was 
precisely  such  cases  that  the  Law,  Deut.  xviii.  15-22,  was 
intended  to  cover  "  (pp.  30  flf.). 

The  author  here  builds  too  much  on  the  phrase,  "  which 
shall  not  be  or  occur."  We  have  to  confess  that  we  still 
cling  to  the  old  idea,  well  represented,  for  example,  by 
Mr  Puleston  Jones  in  his  book  on  inspiration,  Until  the 
Day  Dawn  (pp.  280  ff.).  We  get  a  negative  test  of  pro- 
phecy in  Deut.  xviii.  22,  with  its  positive  complement  in 
Jer.  xxviii.  9  ;  both  these  tests  judge  from  the  verdict  of 
events.  In  Deut.  xiii.  2  ff.  there  is  a  loftier  idea  of  pro- 
phecy, "a  test  of  loyalty  to  God  in  the  face  of  adverse 
events,"  as  Mr  Jones  terms  it. 

{b)  In  chap.  iii.  we  learn  that  the  account  of  Jeremiah's 
interview  with  King  Zedekiah  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  14-27  "is 
but  another  version  of  the  interview  related  in  xxxvii.  1 7-21," 
the  former  being  legendary,  the  latter  the  genuine  one. 
The  author's  analysis  of  the  passages  dealing  with  the 
persecution  of  Jeremiah  under  Zedekiah  is  very  clear  and 
masterly.  He  believes  that  the  legendary  parts  are  due 
to  "  the  erroneous  conception  which  later  ages  entertained 
of  the  literary  prophets.  They  looked  upon  them  as 
political  partisans — ^like  the  older  prophets  had  been  in 
their  times '*  (p.  78).  The  truth  is  declared  to  be  this: 
"  Neither  Jeremiah  nor  his  predecessor  prophets  .  .  .  were 
concerned  with  the  politics  of  the  day  ;  they  had  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  influencing  the  course  of  public  events  *' 
(pp.  61  f.).  Many  readers  will  deny  that  this  is  a  correct 
view,  and  will  ask  :  What  of  Isaiah  ?  Part  of  the  author's 
answer  is  found  on  pp.  295  f. 

{c)  In  chap.  iv.  the  Confessions  of  Jeremiah  are  dealt  with, 
two  being  assigned  to  the  first  persecution,  three  to  the 
second,  while  *^  there  is  no  clue  to  the  particular  occasion 
which  called  forth  this  outburst  of  despair"  found  in  a 
sixth,  Jer.  xx.  14-18. 
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We  find  two  short  sections  in  Part  I.  which  may  well, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  notice,  be  taken  with  Part  II. — one 
on  the  completeness  of  the  confessions  and  the  prophetic 
writings  in  general  from  a  literary  point  of  view»  and  the 
other  on  the  Peculiarity  of  Biblical  Style.  We  get  here,  as 
well  as  on  p.  123,  the  author's  views  on  criticism.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  seems  to  prove  too  much  here.  When  a 
reader  meets,  as  he  does,  with  Dr  Buttenwieser's  own 
emendations  (and  they  are  many),  and  especially  with  such 
a  radical  reconstruction  as  that  of  the  order  of  Amos  v.,  on 
pp.  213  ff.,  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  parts  of  Jer.  ix.-x. 
and  xvi.-xvii.,  on  pp.  103  ff.,  or  the  treatment  of  Isaiah 
xviii.  1-6,  on  p.  278,  he  will  be  tempted  to  wonder  whether 
the  author  has  forgotten  his  own  rules. 

The  view  put  forward  in  Part  II.,  that  Jeremiah  could 
not  write,  need  only  be  mentioned  here ;  it  has  already 
been  noticed,  though  not  criticised,  in  the  Expository  Times y 
May  19 1 4,  pp.  337  ff.  We  therefore  pass  it  by  in  order 
to  note  one  or  two  things  in  Part  III.  Can  it  be  correct 
to  translate  Amos  v.  4  thus  : — 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  the  House  of  Israel 
If  ye  sought  me  ye  would  live  "  ; 

or  ver.  6  thus  : — 

"  If  ye  sought  God  ye  would  live — 
[There  is  great  fear]  that  fire  will  burst  forth  "  ? 

The  author  fails  to  carry  us  with  him  here.  He  says  that 
the  passage  "  excludes  all  hope  of  their  being  saved  "  (p.  2 1 8). 
His  view  is  that  Amos  believed  the  people  to  be  doomed* 
'*  It  was  this  conviction  that,  in  the  first  place,  drove  him 
away  from  his  flocks  and  caused  him  to  appear  as  prophet 
at  Beth-El "  (p.  223).  Hosea  also, and  Isaiah  too,  "looked 
upon  the  doom  as  inevitable"  (p.  254). 

The  book  is  full  of  suggestive  notes  and  paragraphs  on 
many  problems.  " By  Israel,  and  Beth-Israel,  and  B^ne-Israel 
in  Amos  the  whole  nation  is  understood  "  (p.  236),  and  Jacob 
has  the  same  meaning  in  Isaiah  (p.  260).  Has  the  author  (see 
p.  27s)  noticed  the  conjecture  of  Professor  W.  B.  Stevenson 
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{Riview  of  Theology  and  Philosophy^  Feb.  1913,  p.  457), 
that  Isaiah  x.  3  3  f.  should  be  taken  with  xi.  i  fT.  ?  We 
gather  from  this  volume  that  among  the  matters  discussed 
in  the  second  will  be  "the  tendency  towards  religious 
universalism  or  monistic  speculation  "  in  the  Persian  period, 
as  well  as  the  rise  of  Jewish  eschatology ;  the  rise  of 
monotheism,  the  arrangement  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  the 
plan  and  structure  of  the  Book  of  Amos,  and  also  Ezekiel 
and  the  ritualistic  religion  of  ancient  Israel.  We  are 
further  promised,  in  a  separate  work,  a  treatment  of  DK  as 

a  conditional  and  emphatic  particle. 

We  note  slight  errors  of  printing  on  p.  287,  note,  1.  i, 
where  fri  should  be  read;  p.  288,  1.  9,  and  p.  329,  1.  18. 
"Drought"  (p.  185)  appears  in  the  form  "drouth"  on 
p.  113.  The  transliteration  scheme  should  have  been  ex- 
plained :  to  represent  ^ghol  by  (u  presents  a  difficulty  to 
one  whose  mother-tongue  is  fairly  phonetically  represented 
when  written. 

The  book  is  thought-provoking  on  every  page.  No 
student  of  the  prophets  can  afford  to  be  without  it  The 
arrangement  of  it  may  appear  strange  at  first,  but  after 
reading  it  once  he  will  easily  find  his  way  in  it,  and  in  this 
he  will  be  greatly  helped  by  the  index  of  Scripture  passages. 
There  is  also  a  general  index  of  subjects,  and  one  of  the 
many  grammatical  and  lexicographical  observations  that 
are  contained  in  the  book.  To  go  through  it,  although 
necessarily  at  a  somewhat  slow  pace,  has  been  a  delight ; 
and  we  can  guarantee  the  second  volume  a  warm  reception 
because  of  its  forerunner.  D.  Francis  Roberts. 

Blaenau  Ffestiniog^ 
N.  Wales. 


DIE  ISRAELITISCHEN  PROPHETEN,  von  Prof 
Dr  Wilhelm  Caspari,  Quelle  u.  Meyer.  Leipzig^  1914. 
Pp.  156.    M.  1.25 

This  little  book  on  the  prophets  is  very  suggestive,  perhaps 
provocative.  In  general,  the  critical  standpoint  is  that  of 
Sellin.      The  subject-matter  is   divided   into   five  heads: 
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Primitive  Prophecy ;  Forms  of  the  Message ;  the  Men  ; 
Literary  Prophecy ;  and  the  Spirit  Under  the  head  of 
literary  prophecy  are  treated  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.,  the  additions 
to  Zechariah,  and  the  historical  books  so  far  as  affected  by 
the  prophetic  spirit.  The  sketches  of  the  prophets  are 
good  ;  perhaps  the  summary  of  Zechariah  and  the  study  of 
Ezekiel  are  the  best  Ezekiel  is  regarded  with  enthusiasm 
as  a  great  man  in  a  difficult  situation  ;  though  he  followed 
closely  in  traditional  ways,  yet  he  was  original,  versatile, 
and  forceful.  Hosea  was  on  the  verge  of  the  discovery 
made  later  by  Jeremiah;  the  state  is  not  necessary  to 
religion.  But  as  the  kingdom  of  Judah  still  existed,  he  did 
not  realise  what  was  involved  in  his  own  teaching.  The 
later  story  of  the  appointment  of  Saul  embodies  Hosea's 
views  on  the  state. 

Prophets  were  false,  because  fossilised ;  that  is  the  most 
solid  conclusion  of  a  long  discussion.  It  is  insisted  that 
the  prophets  were  ascetics.  Nathan  was  not  a  prophet, 
because  he  was  the  friend  of  kings  ;  which  is  arbitrary. 
Dependence  on  charity  and  the  coarse  cloak  of  the  Bedouin 
hardly  constitute  asceticism.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
Rechabites  in  this  connection.  Elisha's  action  in  killing  his 
cattle  and  burning  his  tools  when  he  obeyed  Elijah's  call,  is 
said  to  represent  his  separation  from  his  village  family  and 
clan  to  enter  on  an  entirely  new  life  as  a  prophet ;  hence- 
forth he  knows  no  one  after  the  flesh.  This  surely  strains 
the  evidence.  Some  views  seem  to  be  held  for  novelty's 
sake ;  still  the  book  is  thorough,  and  usually  convincing. 
There  is  a  good  index.  A.  S.  Tritton. 

Edinburgh. 


THE  POEM  OF  JOB,  translated  in  the  Metre  of  the 
Original  by  Edw.  G.  King,  D,D.  Cambridge  University 
Press^  1914-    PP'  xii.,  116.     5^  nett. 

When  a  person  of  taste  makes  a  translation  of  Job  it  will 
be  sure  to  contain  many  fine  passages,  but  this  version  is 
at  times  apt  to  jingle.     A  line  of  three  accents  is  too  short 
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for  dignity  in  English,  and  the  tripping  effect  is  increased 
because  so  many  of  the  lines  end  with  a  stop ;  as  is  inevi- 
table when  the  original  is  closely  followed.  The  author 
intends  his  book  for  the  general  public,  but  it  is  bound  to 
create  a  false  impression.  It  makes  a  display  of  learning, 
but  slurs  over  the  worst  difficulties.  No  reader  of  this 
translation  would  guess  at  the  connundrums  hidden  in 
xix.  25  ff.,  where  the  English  text  runs  smoothly  with 
excellent  sense.  There  is  a  note,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
strongly  worded.  Some  of  the  references  to  parallel  passages 
are  incorrect.  Yet  we  have  here  a  very  sympathetic  study 
of  the  book.  The  headings  to  the  various  sections  give  the 
points  of  the  argument,  and  bring  out  the  individualities  of 
the  debaters,  with  a  minimum  of  comment  The  speeches 
of  Elihu  are  regarded  as  an  addition,  and  chapter  xxviii.  is 
part  of  Zophar's  third  speech.  The  epilogue  does  not 
appeal  to  our  taste,  yet  the  explanation  of  its  presence 
surely  is  that  the  author  could  not  tamper  with  the  story 
he  took  as  the  framework  of  his  own  thoughts ;  he  could 
as  soon  have  let  Abraham  sacrifice  Isaac  !  His  solution  of 
Job's  doubts  is  religious  not  philosophical,  and  he  found  it 
easier  to  talk  of  his  doubts  than  of  his  faith.  He  is  content 
to  say  that  Job  saw  God ;  found  Him  real  and  present, 
though  largely  inexplicable.  A.  S.  Tritton. 

Edinburgh. 


ROM  UND  DIE  HASMONAER,  Dr  Otto  Roth.  {Bettrage 
sur  Wissenschaft  vom  Alten  Testament),  Leipzig: 
HinrichSy  19 14,     Pp.  88.     3  M. 

A  DETAILED  Study  of  those  parts  of  i  Maccabees  and 
Josephus  that  claim  to  be  copies  of  Roman  State  docu- 
ments. The  author  has  not  much  that  is  new  to  say  about 
Judas'  relations  with  Rome ;  he  can  find  no  reason  for 
believing  that  the  document  summarised  in  chap.  viii.  17-32 
is  not  genuine.  The  reference  to  ships,  which  has  proved 
a  stumbling  block  to  several  historians,  may  most  naturally 
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be  regarded  as  a  fixed  legal  phrase.  The  allianoe  between 
Simon  and  the  Romans  offers  a  more  comph'cated  problem. 
It  is  not  in  its  right  place  in  chap,  xv.,  and  Josephus  puts  a 
very  similar  story  in  the  reign  of  Hyrkanus  II.  Following 
Grimm  and  others,  Dr  Roth  points  out  that  i  Mace, 
xiv.-xvi.  is  not  a  continuation  of  chaps.  xii.«xiii.,  but  parallel, 
and  in  its  present  form  unknown  to  Josephus.  There  are 
also  considerable  lexical  differences.  The  second  writer 
apparently  wished  to  fill  in  certain  gaps  left  by  the  first ; 
e,g,  the  decree  in  honour  of  Simon.  The  absence  of  cog- 
nomina  in  the  treaty,  and  the  presence  of  only  two  witnesses, 
point  to  a  date  previous  to  Sulla.  Dr  Roth  dates  the 
alliance  in  142  immediately  after  the  death  of  Jonathan. 
One  or  two  ingenious  corrections  are  proposed  :  Sampsi- 
keramos  for  the  very  uncertain  Sampsoke  and  Ariarathes 
(of  Cappadocia)  for  Arathes.  The  later  documents  given 
by  Josephus  are  fragmentary,  but  can  be  dated,  in  most 
cases,  by  the  titles  given  to  Caesar.  A  book  of  this  name 
should  be  printed  on  paper  that  will  bear  writing  on. 

A.  S.  Tritton. 


POSEIDONIUS  UND  DIE  JUDISCH-CHRIST- 
LICHE  GENESIS  -  EXEGESE,  von  Dr  Karl 
Gronau.  Leipzig:  Teubner  {Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulze 
&r  Co,),  1914.     Pp,  vi.,  313.     12  M. 

This  is  a  piece  of  honest  and  valuable  spadework  in  a 
quarter  where  research  is  very  active  at  present  Its  object 
in  general  is  to  show  how  far  the  "  Three  Cappadocians," 
SS.  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
are  for  certain  elements  of  their  teaching  dependent  upon 
pagan  writers — "  not  of  our  own  number,"  as  they  say. 
With  a  pioneer  s  enthusiasm  Dr  Gronau  makes  out  a  most 
thorough  case.  From  Aristotle  and  Plato — Epicurus  and 
Carneades — Neoplatonists  and  Stoics  innumerable — Philo 
and  Plutarch,  Pliny  and  Galen,  Cicero  and  Seneca — we 
have  before  us  a  host  of  quotations  which,  side  by  side 
with  passages  from  the  three  fathers,  exhibit  not  merely 
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parallelism  but  a  degree  of  coincidence  that  is  absolutely 
convincing.  It  is  a  point  gained,  to  have  in  an  orderly, 
accurate,  and  accessible  form  evidence  establishing  the  fact 
that,  while  Basil  and  his  fellow-labourers  occasionally  quote 
their  authorities  by  name,  the  real  measure  of  their  depend- 
ence on  quotations  is  vastly  greater.  It  is  the  work  of 
the  specialist  to  unearth  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  argu- 
ments that  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand  would  recognise 
without  his  help  ;  it  then  remains  to  trace  their  source. 

One  must  remark  that  the  connection  with  pagan  culture 
traced  by  Dr  Gronau  is  mainly  on  the  literary  and  scientific 
side,  and  not  on  that  which  we  may  call  the  doctrinal  or 
specifically  Christian.  It  is  when  these  Fathers  come  to 
the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  account  of  Creation,  and 
to  these  fine  and  far-flung  flights  of  poetical  fancy  and 
pulpit  oratory  for  which  they  are  famous,  that  their  depend- 
ence on  "  book-learning "  is  most  marked.  I  think  that 
the  whole  of  Gronau's  material  falls  under  one  of  three 
heads  :  (i)  Scientific  discussions  ;  (2)  Psychology,  including 
Immortality ;  (3)  the  Theistic  Proofs  (Design  Argument). 
The  Cappadocians,  we  may  admit — they  themselves  admit 
it — make  no  pretence  to  originality  on  these  points :  they 
are  slavish  copiers  of  accepted  opinions.  Such  a  painstaking 
analysis  as  Dr  Gronau's  enables  us  to  see  the  real  origin  of 
many  a  theme  familiar  in  mediaeval  orthodoxy,  and  more 
than  once  his  discovery  of  the  pit  from  which  they  are 
digged  proves  strikingly  illustrative  of  after  use.  The 
references  given  must  number  at  least  5000  ;  those  that 
the  reviewer  has  been  able  to  verify  prove  accurate — for 
which  rare  virtue,  our  best  thanks. 

But  what  of  Posidonius,  or  P.,  as  Gronau  affectionately 
calls  him  ?  Frankly,  he  is  too  much  of  a  hypothesis  for  us  : 
brilliant,  but  elusive.  Gronau's  object — in  particular — is 
to  make  the  figure  of  P.,  "at  once  great  astrologer  and 
philosopher,"  as  Augustine  calls  him,  more  distinct.  To 
this  end,  Gronau's  uniform  procedure  is  first  to  establish 
a  series  of  coincidences  between  the  Cappadocians  and 
some  sixty  or  more  classical  writers — so  far  we  have 
nothing  but  praise ;  second,  to  develop  a  theory  that  each 
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coincidence  proves  the  use  of  a  common  authority,  viz. — P. 
A  treatment  of  each  individual  case  is  demanded,  and  the 
second  part  of  Gronau's  undertaking  would  be  much 
improved  if  it  were  marked  by  the  solid  caution  of  the 
first 

For,  after  all,  of  P.'s  own  words  we  really  have  none  that 
are  certain,  only  the  usual  scattered  notices  of  his  dicta  in 
the  writings  of  others.  From  these  he  is  known  to  have 
been  a  great  compiler  of  contemporary  science,  and  in 
philosophy  Zeller's  verdict  {Eclectics,  cap.  iii.)  still  holds : 
''  It  does  not  appear  that  he  allowed  himself  many  de- 
partures in  material  respects  from  the  ancient  Stoicism." 
Mueller  {Fragmenta  HisL  Grcec.)  names  twenty-four  works 
of  P.,  but  of  these  we  have  only  the  names,  and  some  very 
scanty  and  always  doubtful  fragments.  To  these  recent 
research  has  added  such  secondary  knowledge  of  P.  as 
may  be  derived  from  works  admittedly  under  his  influence. 
Gronau,  on  p.  294,  mentions,  whether  with  approval  or  not 
we  cannot  say,  a  theory  that  P.  compiled  a  High  School 
Text-Book  of  Science,  which  may  have  come  into  world- 
wide use ;  on  p.  277,  another,  that  P.  was  the  author  of  a 
lost  Book  of  Consolations^  that  may  have  influenced  Cicero, 
and,  I  suppose,  Boethius  and  many  others.  This  last 
theory  has  absolutely  no  more  foundation  than  a  plain 
statement  of  Jerome  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading 
books  of  consolation  by  Plato,  Diogenes,  Clitomachus, 
Carneades — and  Posidonius !  Clearly  speculations  of  this 
sort  provoke  doubt  rather  than  increase  our  knowledge 
of  P. 

In  science,  Gronau  gives  P.  the  credit  of  being  the  author 
of  several  very  familiar  tit-bits  of  the  popular  world-view  of 
those  days,  e.g,  "  The  earth's  perimeter  measures  1 80,000 
stadia,"  *'  Night  is  only  the  earth's  shadow,"  the  ancient 
theory  of  lunar  eclipses,  etc.  For  the  first  of  these  Gronau 
quotes  the  authority  of  Strabo,  but  against  that  Cleomedes 
{Cyc,  Theor,  i.  c.  10)  makes  P.'s  estimate  to  have  been 
240,000  stadia,  and  gives  a  full  account  of  his  reasoning. 
The  smaller  measure  is  held  to  have  been  that  of  Eratos- 
thenes.    On  p.  12,  as  proof  that  the  definition  of  night  as 
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earth's  shadow  is  '*  sicherlich  poseidonianisch,"  Gronau 
refers  us  to  passages  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,  where  P.  is  not 
mentioned,  and  to  one  in  Plutarch,  where  Plutarch  appears 
to  be  combating  P.  A  sentence  like  that  on  p.  266,  "  In 
particular  Varro,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Virgil  and  Plutarch,  Neo- 
Platonists  too  such  as  lamblichus,  Numenius,  Plotinus,  and 
Porphyry,  are  found  depending  on  P.,"  should  mean  that 
his  influence  can  be  accurately  weighed  in  them ;  but  if 
every  casual  digression  of  these  omnivorous  students  into 
the  most  commonplace  themes  of  ancient  science  or  Stoic 
philosophy  is  to  be  a  ground  for  speculating  whether  it  be 
borrowed  direct  from  P.,  we  assert  our  right  to  know  by 
what  canon  our  investigation  is  to  proceed.  So  far  as 
Dr  Gronau  appears  to  rely  upon  his  own  personal  power  of 
instinctively  recognising  P.  when  and  wherever  he  meets 
him,  we  mistrust  such  a  faculty  too  much  to  claim  a  share 
in  it.  And  yet,  in  a  work  like  this  of  Gronau's,  which 
attempts  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  Cappadocians 
who  are  known  and  many  writers  also  known  to  us  (and  no 
doubt  to  them)  by  means  of  a  third  party  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  for  certain^  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other 
canon  is  applicable  to  the  case. 

At  the  point  in  the  history  of  thought  where  the  streams 
of  Jewish  revelation  and  Greek  philosophy  begin  to  mingle, 
every  theologian  knows  that  there  are,  on  the  surface,  signs 
of  hidden  eddies  and  strange  cross-tides  whose  ultimate 
source  we  cannot  tell,  for  we  can  only  guess  at  the  causes 
at  work ;  and  Dr  Gronau  must  take  it  that  those  who  are 
most  sceptical  of  his  results  are  those  who  place  the  highest 
value  on  his  work.  BRUCE  M*EWEN. 

Old  Aberdeen, 

THE  GREAT  TEXTS  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Editea  by 
the  Rev.  James  Hastings,  D,D.  Ps.  xxiv.-cxix,  and 
Tbessalonians  to  Hebrews.  2  Vols.  Edinburgh: 
T,&r  T,  Clark f  1914-     los.^  subscription  price  6s. 

These  two  newly  issued  great  text  volumes  of  Dr  Hastings 
are  obviously  a  boon   to  the  fabricators  of  sermons,  more 
especially  to  those  who,  pressed  by  many  outside  calls,  have 
S 
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little  time  for  study  and  meditation.  They  are  offered  here 
much  that  is  fresh  both  in  thought  and  suggestion.  The 
plan  of  combining  extracts  from  sermons  and  writings  of 
the  most  diverse  people  has,  of  course,  it  drawbacks,  and 
though  adroitly  carried  out  leaves  one  at  times  with 
something  of  the  same  impression  one  might  have  if  one 
read  straight  through  an  encyclopaedia.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  editing  is  excellently  done,  as  one  might  expect  The 
plentiful  illustrations  are  not  always  good  or  apposite,  some 
being  ultra-sentimental  and  some  a  little  silly ;  still  they 
are,  on  the  whole,  illuminative.  Indeed,  when  one  considers 
the  enormous  amount  of  sermonic  literature  that  has  been 
laid  under  contribution,  the  homogeneity  of  each  dissertation 
is  wonderful.  An  outstanding  merit  of  all  is,  that  in  treat- 
ing each  subject  there  is  unfailingly  evidence  of  the  most 
careful  and  competent  scholarship.  Always  there  is  faithful 
and  exact  interpretation  of  the  text  in  hand,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  original  meaning  is  brought  out  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  a  quite  new  aspect  to  an  old  and  well-worn 
subject. 

The  volume  on  Psalms  is  in  some  respects  the  better  one, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  texts  dealt  with  do  not 
involve  so  many  difficult  and  controversial  points  as  those 
in  Hebrews  and  Thessalonians.  James  Ballingal. 

Rhynd,  Perth. 


NESTORIUS,  AND  HIS  PLACE  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRWB,,  by  Prof essor  Frtedrich 
LoofSyD.D.yPhiLD,  Crown  %vo.  -^.vii.,  132.  Cambridge 
University  Press,     ^s,  6rf.  neit. 

Those  who  listened  to  the  four  brilliant  lectures  which 
Professor  Loofs  delivered  last  year  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Theological  Board  of  London  University  have  been  looking 
forward  with  interest  to  their  publication.  As  printed,  they 
lose  something  of  the  charm  of  the  oral  discourse,  for  they 
were  delivered  with  exceptional  vigour ;  but  lectures  such 
as  these  require  to  be  read,  as  well  as  heard,  to  be  fully 
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appreciated.  They  are  the  work  of  one  who  has  made  the 
subject  very  specially  his  own,  and  nothing  of  importance 
seems  to  have  escaped  his  notice. 

There  is  a  deep  personal  interest  aroused  in  the  sufferings 
of  Nestorius  as  Professor  Loofs  narrates  the  story — the 
tragedy — of  his  life.  "This  tragedy  is  composed  of  five 
acts :  first  the  undivided  affection  of  his  parish  was  robbed 
from  him,  then  the  sympathies  of  the  Occident,  then  the 
favour  of  the  court  and  his  episcopal  ofHce ;  then  he  was 
brought  into  disfavour  as  a  heretic  also  amongst  the  majority 
of  his  friends ;  and  finally,  as  an  exiled  and  forgotten  man, 
he  was  exposed  to  common  condemation."  And  all  this 
owing  mainly  to  the  machinations  of  the  "holy"  Cyril. 
The  controversy  is  one  of  the  most  discreditable  a  saint 
was  ever  engaged  in,  and,  were  it  not  for  certain  elements 
of  nobility  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  Nestorius,  one 
might  well  wish  to  forget  all  about  it. 

But,  putting  aside  the  undeserved  sufferings  of  Nestorius 
and  the  personal  triumph  of  the  unscrupulous  Cyril,  were 
the  interests  of  Christian  truth  promoted  ?  Professor  Loofs 
treats  with  proper  contempt  the  claims  of  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  which  registered  Cyril's  opinions,  to  be  considered 
ecumenical.  The  fourth  so-called  Ecumenical  Council,  at 
Chalcedon,  ended  in  a  compromise ;  but  the  interpretations 
which  the  fifth  Ecumenical  Council,  in  553  A.D.,  put  upon 
the  decisions  of  the  fourth  were  more  emphatically  in  Cyril's 
favour.     So  the  views  of  Cyril  prevailed. 

To  certain  persons  the  judgment  of  an  "  Ecumenical  '* 
Council  may  be  the  end  of  all  controversy.  But  it  is  not 
that  to  Professor  Loofs.  He  freely  admits,  in  spite  of 
Professor  Bethune-Baker's  gallant  attempts  to  show  that 
Nestorius  was  not  a  Nestorian,  but  falsely  condemned,  that 
Nestorius  was  a  heretic.  And  then  he  boldly  maintains 
that,  heresy  notwithstanding,  "his  doctrine  has  more  his- 
torical right  than  the  Cy rilian  orthodoxy."  The  justification 
for  this  contention  is  found  in  the  affinity  of  Nestorius' 
teaching  with  a  Western  tradition,  which  goes  back  through 
the  Council  of  Sardica  to  Tertullian,  and  meets  an  Eastern 
current  of  thought,  which  also  may  be  traced  back  through 
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Marcellus  and  Eustathius  to  Irenaeus  and  even  Ignatius. 
So  Nestorius  is  "  nearer  to  the  oldest  theological  tradition 
and  nearer  to  the  New  Testament  than  this  later  orthodoxy 
itself."  H.  H.  SCULLARD. 

Goldet^s  Green^  N,  W. 


HAGIOS  NIKOLAOS.  Der  heilige  Nikolaos  in  der 
Griechischen  Kirche.  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  von 
Gustav  Anrich.  Band  I,:  Die  Texte.  Leipzig:  B>  G. 
Teubner^  191 3-     Pp*  464.     20  M. 

This  monumental  work  is  printed  with  the  aid  of  the 
Cunitz  Fund  of  Strasburg,  and  sets  before  us  the  many  Greek 
texts  relative  to  the  life,  passion,  and  posthumous  miracles 
of  St  Nicholas.  The  only  earlier  collection  of  texts  of  the 
sort  was  the  Sancti  Nicolai  Acta  primigenia  of  the  Arch- 
bishop Nicolaus  Carminius  Falconius,  issued  at  Naples  in 
1751.  This  was  a  good  work  for  the  time,  but  the  texts 
had  not  been  taken  from  the  best  and  oldest  MSS. ;  there 
was  no  sifting  of  the  tradition,  no  scientific  grouping  of  the 
several  sources.  The  present  editor,  a  pupil  of  the  late 
Ernst  Lucius,  began  his  work  in  1908,  so  that  it  represents 
the  labour  of  five  solid  years.  The  MSS.  of  Paris,  Rome, 
Venice,  Naples,  and  Messina,  of  Vienna,  Oxford,  Jerusalem, 
Athos,  Moscow,  and,  needless  to  say,  of  all  the  German 
libraries,  have  been  examined  and  wholly  or  in  part  collated. 
Herr  Anrich  had  already  got  much  of  the  material  together 
for  his  edition  when  he  learned  that  Father  Louis  Petit, 
Archbishop  of  Athens,  had  exactly  the  same  work  in  pre- 
paration. The  latter  put  all  his  material  at  the  disposal 
of  Herr  Anrich,  and  is  confining  himself  to  an  edition 
of  the  Greek  liturgical  canons  in  which  St  Nikolaus  is 
commemorated. 

The  legend  of  a  saint  is  like  a  snowball,  and  gathers 
accretions  in  every  century  and  climate.  So  it  is  that  with 
the  name  of  St  Nikolaos  of  Myra  have  come  to  be  associated 
the  legends  of  quite  another  saint  of  the  same  name  and 
country,    to    wit,    Nikolaos,    Archimandrite    of    the    Sion 
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Cloister  at  Myra.  His  Life  is  therefore  edited  separately, 
as  it  deserves  to  be,  being  the  most  historical  piece  in  the 
collection,  from  four  Greek  MSS.  of  the  tenth  to  twelfth 
centuries,  with  collations  of  the  Old  Latin  and  Slavonic 
versions.  There  follows  the  Praxis  de  Stratelatis^  the  oldest 
and  most  important  narrative  of  the  true  Nikolaos  of  Myra. 
Next  comes  the  Praxis  de  Tribute.  Next  the  Vita  per 
Michaeleus^  the  oldest  of  the  complete  lives,  but  based,  like 
nearly  all  the  rest,  on  the  Praxis  de  Stratelatis.  There 
follow  two  legends,  bearing  the  name  of  Methodius  and 
based  on  the  Vita  per  Michaeleus,  viz.,  Methodius  ad  Theo- 
dorum  and  the  Encomium  Methodiu  To  these  are  appended 
the  Thaumata  tria^  the  Life  as  given  in  the  Synaxaria^  the 
Vita  Compilata^  and  the  Life  as  given  by  the  Metaphrast. 
This  makes  ten  separate  documents,  each  of  them  edited 
with  consummate  care  and  industry  from  as  many  as  six  to 
ten  codices,  mostly  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
The  Praxis  de  Stratelatis^  the  basis  of  all  the  later  lives  and 
encomia^  is  edited  in  three  recensions,  the  first  from  nine 
MSS.  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  second  from 
three  of  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth,  the  third  from  three  of 
equal  antiquity.  But  these  ten,  or  rather  twelve  texts,  do 
not  exhaust  the  tale,  for  the  editor  adds  at  least  ten  more 
encomia  and  collections  of  miracles.  One  is  literally  be- 
wildered by  the  richness  of  the  hagiological  material  for  the 
legend  of  a  single  popular  saint.  For  several  of  the  pieces 
the  Old  Armenian  and  Old  Slavonic  versions  have  been 
utilised,  and  for  some  the  vulgar  Greek  recensions  as  well. 

The  volume  concludes  with  Testimonia  concerning  the 
saint  gleaned  from  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  of  787, 
from  Suidas,  Nikephoros  Kallistos,  from  old  wall-paintings, 
and  other  sources. 

The  direct  historical  value  of  such  texts  and  legends  as 
are  here  collected  is  not  very  great,  but  indirectly  they 
throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  local  life,  folklore,  beliefs,  and 
top<^raphy  of  the  regions  which  gave  them  birth.  It  would 
be  worth  the  while  of  any  folklorist  to  go  through  them  and 
extract  the  curiosa.  Thus  the  life  of  Nikolaos  Sionita, 
chap.  XV.,  furnishes  the  legend  of  a  holy  cypress  in  which 
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lived  an  unclean  spirit  capable  of  harming  both  the  land 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  demon,  having  been  miraculously 
expelled,  not  only  from  the  tree  but  from  the  confines  of 
Lycia,  the  tree  was  miraculously  felled,  sawn  up,  and 
dragged  into  the  holy  and  glorious  church  of  Holy  Sion. 
We  have  before  our  eyes  the  transition  from  tree-worship  to 
that  of'  crosses  made  of  the  quondam  holy  tree.  There 
follows  the  legend  of  a  holy  spring  wherein  lived  a  wicked 
water-sprite  that  caught  and  dragged  women,  and  even 
quadrupeds,  under  the  surface  and  drowned  them.  The 
entire  Greek  Hagiology  is  well  worthy  of  the  folklorist's 
attention.     It  teems  with  old-world  survivals. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  right  once  more  to  bear  witness  to  the 
masterly  way  in  which  Herr  Anrich  has  sifted  out  and 
classified  and  grouped  the  different  phases  of  the  legend 
and  the  different  recensions  which  exist  of  each  phase.  The 
labour  of  editing  four  hundred  large  pages  of  Greek  text, 
each  accompanied  by  a  conspectus  of  the  MS.  variants,  must 
have  been  enormous,  and  has  been  thoroughly  performed. 

Oxford.  Fred.  C.  Conybeare. 


OUR  TASK  IN  INDIA :  Shall  We  Proselytise  Hindus  or 
Evangelise  India  ?  by  Bernard  Lucas.  London  :  Mac-- 
miUan  &r  Co,     Pp,  x.,  183.     2s,  6d  nett. 

Mr  Bernard  Lucas,  whose  earlier  works,  The  Faith  oj 
a  Christian^  The  Empire  of  Christy  Christ  for  India^  and 
others,  are  well  known,  gives  us  yet  another  volume^ 
admirable  in  style  and  in  content  most  suggestive.  He 
asks  us  to  face  Ae  fact  that  Christian  missions  have  failed 
as  yet  to  touch  the  real  India.  Not  a  few  have  been 
gathered  in  from  among  the  non- Aryan  aborigines  of  the 
country,  the  pariahs  and  low-caste  people,  but  on  the  main 
body  of  the  Aryan  population,  the  great  central  mass  of 
caste  Hindus,  almost  no  impression  has  been  made  at  alL 
How  is  this  ?  It  is,  says  Mr  Lucas,  because  our  missionary 
work  has  been  governed  by  the  temper  of  proselytism  rather 
than  by  the  spirit  of  evangelism.     We  luive  given  Hindus 
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the  impression  that  we  are  out  simply  to  make  proselytes — 
to  win  over  adherents  from  their  system  to  our  own,  and  so 
have  made  them  suspicious  and  even  hostile.  The  more  we 
try  to  detach  them  from  their  own  religion,  the  more  they 
think  it  their  duty  as  patriots  to  hold  to  it.  And  if  now  and 
then  we  win  a  convert,  every  case  serves  but  to  widen  the 
gulf  and  increase  the  bitterness.  On  the  other  hand,  when^ 
finding  we  could  do  little  or  nothing  by  direct  assault,  we 
turned  to  other  methods  of  work  and  sought  the  good  of 
the  people  through  schools  and  colleges,  dispensaries  and 
hospitals,  Christianity,  though  it  did  not  win  converts,  began 
to  exert  an  ever-deepening  influence  on  the  real  India, 
stirring  high-caste  Hindus  from  their  dogmatic  slumbers, 
and  touching  them  with  the  desire  for  social  and  religious 
reform.  In  a  word,  proselytism  has  failed,  but  true  evan- 
gelism has  achieved  a  real  success. 

What  therefore  we  have  now  to  do,  Mr  Lucas  insists,  is 
to  distinguish  sharply  between  proselytism  and  evangelism, 
and,  forswearing  the  one,  adopt  wholeheartedly  the  other. 
Proselytism  seeks  merely  to  detach  from  the  old,  native 
system  and  attach  to  the  new,  foreign  one.  It  would 
impose  a  certain  creed,  ritual,  organisation,  and  almost 
requires  Indians  to  become  Westerns  in  order  to  become 
Christians.  It  hungers  for  accessions  to  its  own  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  order,  and  glories  over  every  convert  as 
a  trophy.  Evangelism,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  not  so 
much  to  win  adherents  as  to  exert  spiritual  influence.  It 
desires  to  communicate  the  divine  life,  leaving  it,  however, 
to  find  its  own  forms  and  symbols.  Instead  of  spending 
itself  on  an  arid  polemic  against  the  tenets  of  Hinduism, 
it  ministers  to  the  religious  aspirations  which  Hindus  possess, 
but  Hinduism  has  failed  to  satisfy.  Instead  of  denouncing 
idolatry,  it  treats  the  idol-worshipper  as  a  child  in  the  infant 
standard,  who  needs  to  be  further  educated  and  encouraged 
to  move  forward  to  something  higher.  And  if  this  be  the 
one  right  attitude,  the  missionary  must  adopt  it  heartily  and 
hold  to  it  throughout  He  will  make  the  Bible  hour  in 
schools  optional,  discourage  the  adoption  of  Western  names 
or  clothes,  leave  all   baptisms  to  the  native  pastors,  and  in 
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general  leave  the  Indian  Church  to  be  as  free  and  Indian 
as  possible. 

Yet,  after  all,  how  far  does  all  this  take  us  ?  We  are 
grateful  to  Mr  Lucas  for  telling  us  plainly  what  prosel5rtism 
is,  and  showing  it  up  in  its  true  colours.  It  is  a  thing  we 
all  dislike.  It  has  about  it  something  crude  and  vulgar. 
It  is  over-sure,  aggressive,  and  invasive  of  personal  liberty. 
The  suspicion  that  it  attaches  to  foreign  missions  hurts  the 
cause  abroad  and  also  at  home.  But  is  it  fair  even  to 
suggest  that  proselytism  has  ever  been  an  attitude  de- 
liberately or  consciously  adopted  by  our  missionaries  ?  It 
is  at  the  most  a  danger  into  which  they  may  sometimes 
slip,  but  against  which  they  are  continually  on  guard.  The 
distinction  which  Mr  Lucas  so  elaborately  draws  between 
proselytism  and  evangelism  is  really  no  more  than  the 
difference  between  doing  Christian  work  in  the  wrong  spirit 
and  doing  it  in  the  right  one — the  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
love.  It  covers  no  more  than  the  old  rule  that  in  all  our 
work  we  are  to  seek  not  to  get,  but  to  give.  It  is  not,  as 
Mr  Lucas  says,  a  distinction  elusive  and  hard  to  appreciate ; 
it  is  only  very  hard  to  apply  steadily  in  practice. 

For  the  rest,  we  find  Mr  Lucas's  book  beautifully  written 
but  disappointingly  vague.  A  true  evangelism,  he  says, 
will  seek  not  to  impose  a  creed  or  ritual,  but  simply  to 
communicate  the  life  that  is  ours  in  Christ.  That  is  his 
favourite  phrase,  nowhere  sharpened  into  anything  more 
definite.  Does  he  forget  that  while  spirit  is  more  than 
form,  form  of  some  sort  there  must  be,  and  that  if  we  are 
to  preach  at  all,  we  have  to  declare  the  fact  of  Christ  and 
give  some  sort  of  interpretation  or  doctrine  ?  Moreover,  if 
we  preach  Christ,  will  not  men  be  drawn  to  Him,  and  have 
to  choose  between  the  old  and  the  new  ?  Mr  Lucas  admits 
that  in  some  cases  proselytism  is  "  almost  of  necessity  the 
precursor  of  evangelism."  He  admits  that  to  evangelise 
India  means  evangelising  individual  Hindus,  or,  again,  that 
winning  over  single  converts  may  be  among  the  steps  by 
which  we  arrive  at  the  evangelisation  of  India.  But  he 
talks  far  too  much,  in  the  manner  of  modern  idealism,  of 
ministering  to  the  soul  of  India.     He  lays  too  little  stress 
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on  the  value  of  the  individual,  and  he  leaves  out  of  account 
the  tremendous  moral  effect  that  is  produced  when,  let  us 
say,  a  Brahmin  breaks  away  from  his  caste  and  stands  out 
openly  for  Christ.  He  says  Jesus  and  Paul  were  no 
proselytisers.  And  we  agree.  Yet  did  not  Jesus  ask  men 
to  leave  all  and  follow  Him,  and  did  not  Paul  seek  to  make 
converts  wherever  he  went?  The  truth  is  that  the  true 
evangelist  who  has  found  all  in  Christ,  cannot  tell  others 
what  he  has  found  without  appealing  to  them  to  come  and 
share  his  happiness.  He  feels  there  is  no  greater  service  he 
can  do  them  than  persuade  them  to  leave  all  and  follow 
Christ.  And  so  long  as  he  does  this  in  love — not  from 
any  desire  to  win  glory  for  himself  or  his  church,  but  out 
of  compassion  and  goodwill  towards  his  fellows — he  is  no 
proselytiser.  Preaching  that  is  to  tell  will  ever  have 
something  in  it  of  the  passion  for  souls. 

Elgin.  John  Lendrum. 


EVOLUTION  AND  THE  NEED  OF  ATONEMENT, 

by  Stewart  A.  M'Dowall^  M.A.     Cambridge  University 
Press,  1914.     Pp.  XX.,  183.     4J.  6d.  nett. 

The  first  edition  (191 2,  pp.  xvi.,  155:  3s.  nett)  of  Mr 
M^Dowall's  most  fresh  and  suggestive  book  was  noticed  in 
this  Review  a  year  ago  (vol.  ix.,  July  191 3,  pp.  41-43). 
Profiting  by  the  hints  of  reviewers  and  correspondents,  Mr 
M'Dowall  has  inserted  in  the  second  edition  a  reference  to 
the  work  of  Dr  Denney,  added  a  section  to  the  discussion  of 
original  sin,  given  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  problem  of  pain, 
and,  in  particular,  has  sought  to  strengthen  the  link  between 
the  earlier  and  later  parts  of  his  book  by  a  somewhat  fuller 
consideration  of  the  theory  of  the  Atonement  His  im- 
pression of  Dr  Denney's  writings  is  of  interest : — 

"  It  may  almost  be  said  that  these  books,  stimulating  and 
helpful  as  they  are,  sometimes  serve  to  bring  into  prominence 
the  difiSculties  of  the  views  advocated  by  laying  stress  on 
the  points  which  present  the  greatest  difficulty  to  the  modem 
temper."  John  Lendrum. 

Elgin. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AS  RELIGION  AND  LIFE,  by  Rev. 
/.  M.  ShaWy  M,A.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  Pp. 
v\\.y  99.     2s.  netU 

The  lectures  composing  this  little  book  were  delivered  in 
March  of  this  year,  in  Pine  Hill  Presbyterian  Collie, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Pollok  Memorial  Foundation. 
Mr  Shaw  has  since  been  elected  to  a  professorship  in  that 
college,  and  from  the  wide  knowledge  and  the  gift  of  clear 
exposition  this  book  exhibits,  we  augur  for  him  a  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  teacher. 

In  what  we  presume  is  his  first  book  Mr  Shaw  has 
ventured  to  grapple  with  some  of  the  deepest  problems  in 
theology.  In  the  first  chapter  he  deals  with  religion  in 
general ;  in  the  second,  with  sin  ;  in  the  third,  with  the 
Atonement ;  and  in  the  fourth,  with  the  Resurrection. 

On  the  Atonement,  Mr  Shaw,  like  many  a  recent  writer, 
takes  us  a  long  way  round,  yet  leaves  us  very  much  where 
we  were.  The  death  of  Christ  had  a  Godward  reference, 
which,  however,  we  cannot  define,  though  we  can  see  that 
forgiveness  could  be  granted  only  on  such  terms  as  should 
vindicate  the  righteous  order  violated  by  sin  and  at  the 
same  time  induce  true  penitence  and  amendment  on  the 
part  of  the  sinner.  Mr  Shaw  would  speak  not  of  substitu- 
tion but  of  identification ;  but  what  precisely  Christ's 
identification  with  sinners  involved,  what  lay  behind  the 
agony  in  the  Garden  and  the  cry  of  desertion  on  the  Cross, 
is  a  mystery.  There  is  something,  he  insists,  in  objective 
theories  of  the  Atonement,  but  what  that  something  is  he 
cannot  tell  us.  Still,  he  has  failed  only  where  others  have 
failed.  And  we  have  at  least  to  thank  him  for  an  illustra- 
tion by  which  he  exposes  what  we  have  all  felt  to  be  the 
cardinal  defect  in  all  merely  subjective  theories  of  the 
Atonement. 

"Suppose  that,  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  some  fellow- 
passenger  comes  to  me  on  deck  and  says  :  '  I  have  a  great 
friendship  for  you,  and,  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  my 
friendship,  I  am  to  cast  myself  overboard  into  the  sea  and 
be  drowned.'      How,  we  ask,  could  such  an  act  prove  that 
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person's  friendship  for  me  ?  Would  it  not  seem  an  alto- 
gether arbitrary,  even  a  suicidal,  act?  But  suppose,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  by  accident  I  fell  overboard  and  was 
in  danger  of  being  drowned,  and  that  then  my  friend  cast 
himself  overboard  to  save  me,  that  were  an  altogether 
different  situation.  There  would  be  a  connection  then 
between  his  act  and  his  friendship.  The  only  suffering, 
that  is  to  say,  that  can  truly  reveal  or  demonstrate  love 
is  that  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  love's  purposes. 
There  must  be  some  necessity,  some  *  needs  be,*  about  the 
act,  else  it  can  appear  only  gratuitous." 

There  is  one  point  at  which  we  think  Mr  Shaw  has  got 
upon  doubtful  ground.  Seeking  for  the  idea  or  essence  of 
religion,  he  proposes  to  take  the  guidance  of  the  word  itself. 
It  is,  he  says,  built  up  from  two  Latin  words  (re-ligare) 
which  together  mean  "  binding  back " ;  and  therefore,  he 
ai^ues,  religion  is  man's  turning  and  binding  of  himself 
back  to  the  God  from  Whom  he  came. 

"  This  is  the  end  or  aim,  the  chief  end  or  aim,  of  the  whole 
process — the  binding  back  of  the  chain  to  God  Himself. 
This  is  '  the  last  for  which  the  first  was  made.'  And  this 
is  just  what  religion  is.  It  is  the  '  binding  back '  of  the 
whole  chain  of  creation  to  God  Himself,  through  the  human 
spirit  coming  into  free,  loving  fellowship  with  the  Divine, 
that  fellowship  in  which  alone  human  nature  can  come  to 
true  and  perfect  development,  to  life  for  man  as  God  meant 
it  to  be.  Life  in  fellowship  with  the  Divine — this  is 
religion,  the  very  essence  of  it,  wherever  found." 

To  this  description  of  religion  as  a  binding  back  of  man 
to  God  Mr  Shaw  again  and  again  recurs.  And  as  a  de- 
scription, it  is  at  once  beautiful  and  true.  But  just  as  the 
etymology  of  a  word  in  Paul's  Epistles  is  no  sure  clue  to 
the  sense  in  which  Paul  used  it,  so  the  derivation  of 
a  word  is  a  very  precarious  guide  to  the  essential  meaning 
of  the  thing.  It  may  provide  a  picture  or  illustration,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  made  the  basis  of  a  scientific  definition. 
Besides,  in  the  case  of  the  word  '*  religion  "  the  derivation 
Mr  Shaw  suggests,  though  ancient,  is  exceedingly  doubtful  ; 
and  even  if  it  be  accepted,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
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**  binding   back "  was  not  of  man  to  his  God,  but  of  the 
community  from  this  or  that  thing  that  was  forbidden. 

Elgin.  John  Lendrum. 

NATUERLICHE  THEOLOGIE  UND  ALLGE- 
MEINE  RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE,  von  Nathan 
Soderblonty  Professor  der  Religionsgeschichte,  Beitrdge 
zur  Religionswissenschaft,  herausgegeben  von  der  religions- 
wissenschaf tlichen  Gesellschaft  in  Stockholm,  i.fahrgang^ 
Heft  I.  Leipzig:  Hinrichs'sche  Buchhandlung^  191 3« 
Pp.iw.    6  M. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  publications  promised  by  a 
Society  founded  in  Stockholm  in  the  year  1906  for  the 
study  of  comparative  religion.  Besides  Dr  Soderblom,  so 
well  known  as  Professor  of  Theology  in  Upsala  and  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  of  Religion  in  Leipzig,  the  Society 
numbers  among  its  honorary  members  Prof.  Adolf  Hamack 
in  Berlin  ;  and  on  the  Committee  responsible  for  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society  is  the  Chief  Jewish  Rabbi  in  Stock- 
holm, Prof.  Klein.  The  contributors  will  be  Swedish,  but 
their  works  will  be  published  in  German.  The  President 
of  the  Society  and  the  responsible  editor  of  its  publications 
is  Dr  S.  A.  Fries,  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Stockholm. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  could  not  have  had  a  more 
worthy  beginning  than  this  masterly  sketch  of  Dr  Soder- 
blom*s,  in  which  he  discusses  the  relations  of  Comparative 
Religion  and  Christian  Theology.  The  first  four  chapters 
are  historical,  and  take  us  swiftly  from  Paul  to  Schleier- 
macher.  The  first,  entitled  Vorbereitung  zur  natUrlichen 
Theologiey  shows  us  the  early  Church  wavering  in  its  attitude 
toward  the  heathen  religions  from  measured  appreciation  to 
unmeasured  condemnation,  and  points  out  how  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  increasing  respect  of  Christendom  for  the  literature 
and  civilisation  of  the  ancient  world,  and  for  men  like  Socrates 
and  Plato  and  the  greater  Stoics,  led  to  a  definite  doctrine 
of  natural,  as  opposed  to  revealed,  religion.  The  second 
chapter,  Die  Fomtulirte  Lehre^  describes  the  place  won  for 
Natural  Theology  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  points  to  But- 
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let's  Analogy  as  the  ripest  fruit  of  the  traditional  distinction 
between  the  religion  of  revelation  and  the  religion  of  reason. 
The  third  chapter  discusses  the  period  of  the  Aufkldrung 
under  the  title  '*A11  Religion  is  Natural  Religion."  The 
fourth  chapter  shows  how  the  criticism  of  Hume  paved  the 
way  fifty  years  later  for  the  conclusion  of  Schleiermacher 
that  "  There  is  No  Natural  Religion."  Natural  religion  is 
pure  theory ;  it  has  never  had  any  actual  existence ;  the 
religious  personalities  of  history  have  not  known  it.  Belief 
in  revelation  is  an  abiding  factor  in  all  true  piety,  wherever 
found. 

The  intuitions  of  Schleiermacher  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  modern  study  of  comparative  religion,  and  by  that  new 
insight  into  non-Christian  religions  which  we  owe  to  sym- 
pathetic and  open-minded  Christian  missionaries.  Dr  Soder- 
blom  recalls  a  map  in  the  home  of  his  childhood,  where  the 
whole  heathen  world  was  painted  the  same  dark  unrelieved 
black  ;  and  by  way  of  contrast  he  points  to  the  volume 
edited  by  Prof.  David  Cairns  in  the  Reports  to  the  World 
Missionary  Conference  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  paint  over  the  teaching  of  Laotse,  of  Confucius, 
of  Zarathustra,  of  Buddha,  with  the  same  dominant  black 
as  the  barbaric  rites  and  primitive  magic  of  Central  Africa 
or  the  Southern  Seas.  As  there  is  a  difference  not  only 
of  degree  but  of  kind  between  the  other  religions  and  the 
religion  of  Christ,  so  there  are  differences  of  kind,  as  well 
as  degree,  among  the  non-Christian  religions  taken  by 
themselves. 

In  his  fifth  chapter  our  author  seeks  to  justify  his  main 
contention,  that  the  "  place  given  by  the  schoolmen  to 
Natural  Theology  is  taken  to-day  by  the  History  of  Religion 
as  a  whole."  The  study  of  comparative  religion  has  shown 
all  actual  religion  to  be  essentially  one — one  in  its  belief 
in  revelation,  one  in  its  conviction  of  an  unseen  world  to 
which  we  belong,  and  whose  inexorable  laws  we  are  bound 
to  obey.  This  is  sufficient  justification  for  including  com- 
parative religion  as  an  indispensable  part  of  theological 
training ;  but  our  author  is  not  content  with  a  general 
statement     He  devotes  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  his 
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book  to  illustrating  in  detail  the  gain  to  Christian  theol<^y 
and  Christian  religion  of  a  sympathetic  and  thorough  study 
of  the  other  religions  of  mankind  :  only  thus  can  we  learn 
the  distinctive  character  and  worth  of  our  Christian  religrion, 
or  commend  it  effectually  to  those  who  are  without 

In  his  sixth  chapter,  Allgemeine  und  Besondere  Religions- 
geschichte^  Dr  Soderblom  claims  the  chief  place  in  the  study 
of  comparative  religion  for  Christianity,  because  it  is  the  one 
religion  we  can  know  at  first  hand,  and  because  the  Christian 
religion  occupies  a  place  by  itself.  It  embraces  within  itself 
all  that  is  of  enduring  worth  in  the  other  religions  of  man- 
kind. It  affords  richer  material  than  even  the  Indian 
religions  for  the  study  of  religious  experience  ;  it  provides 
a  still  longer  and  more  unbroken  line  of  religious  develop- 
ment, and  it  has  a  still  nobler  succession  of  religious  per- 
sonalities. Admittedly,  Christianity  has  played  the  most 
important  part  in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  and  as  com- 
parative religion  has  already  proved,  it  is  the  one  religion 
among  the  religions  of  the  world  which  claims  to  be  the 
absolute  religion. 

A  plea  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  religion  naturally 
leads  up  to  the  relations  between  religion  and  history.  To 
this  question,  so  vital  to  Christian  faith,  Dr  Soderblom 
devotes  his  last  and  most  rewarding  pages.  He  shows  us 
the  highest  religions  of  the  world  ranging  themselves  on 
either  side  of  the  dividing  line  which  separates  the  religion 
of  the  mystic  from  the  religion  of  the  prophet,  the  religion 
which  seeks  eternal  truth  independent  of  history  from  the 
religion  which  in  facts  of  history  has  seen  the  self-revelation 
of  God  and  heard  God's  voice  and  learned  God's  purpose 
for  the  world.  Between  these  two  types  of  religion,  to-day 
as  of  old,  we  must  make  our  choice  ;  and  our  author  hints 
with  sufficient  plainness  where  for  him  the  choice  lies.  He 
is  not  afraid  of  a  Christianity  which  is  bound  up  with  the 
historical ;  the  gain  is  greater  than  the  loss.  To  have  this 
living  problem  of  present-day  religion  illumined  by  the 
knowledge  and  insight  of  a  master  in  the  history  of  religion, 
would  of  itself  lend  to  this  small  book  distinction  and  worth. 

Glasgow.  Robert  A.  Lendrum. 
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DIE  RELIGIOESEN  KRAEFTE  DES  PROTESTAN- 
TISMUS :  Eine  Festpredigt,  von  Carljatho.  Gehalten 
zur  Feier  der  Reformation  in  der  StadthalU  zu  Barmen, 
Mit  Portrdt  Jena:  EugenDiedrichs,  1914.  8z/(7.  Pp.  16. 
20  Pf. 

This  booklet  is  worth  more  than  it  costs  for  the  portrait 
of  Pastor  Jatho.  His  fine  fighting  face,  his  lofty  receding 
brow,  his  nervous  outstanding  eyes,  tell  us  the  secret  of  his 
troubled  and  memorable  life  better  than  pages  of  descrip- 
tion. The  lecture,  reproduced  from  shorthand  notes  found 
after  his  death,  is  itself  characteristic,  and  helps  us  to  under- 
stand why  he  won  the  devotion  of  a  Christian  congregation, 
and  yet  was  removed  from  the  ministry  because  his  creed 
was  not  Christian.  Protestantism,  he  declares,  is  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  competence  and  independence  of  the 
individual  man  in  the  whole  realm  of  the  spirit — in  politics, 
in  science,  in  art,  and  above  all  in  religion.  Protestantism 
is  the  Samson  who  has  burst  the  fetters  of  superstition  and 
set  us  free  from  the  fear  of  ghost  and  hell  and  devil.  In 
the  dark  places  of  the  soul  it  has  kindled  a  thousand  happy 
lights.  It  has  given  us  back  laughter  and  smiles.  It  has 
taught  us  the  pure,  merry,  heaven-born  laugh  of  the  man 
who  is  free  himself,  and  wants  all  the  world  to  share  his 
freedom  and  joy.  The  history  of  religion  is  the  history  of 
the  struggle  between  the  prophet  and  the  priest,  and  Pro- 
testantism is  on  the  side  of  the  prophet.  Jesus  was  the 
first  and  greatest  Protestant,  because  for  Him  religion  was 
not  a  thing  of  the  outer  life  but  of  the  inmost  soul.  He 
showed  men  the  way  to  save  themselves — by  casting  off 
every  bondage  of  Church  and  creed,  of  priest  and  sacrament, 
and  simply  rejoicing  that  God  is  in  His  heaven  and  that  all 
the  world  is  theirs.  Luther  is  also  Protestant  and  prophet, 
not  at  Marburg  perhaps,  but  certainly  at  Wittenberg  and 
Worms.  Like  Jesus,  he  sets  his  own  conscience  against 
the  whole  world,  and  whatever  the  cost,  dares  to  be  himself 
and  dares  to  be  free.  Pastor  Jatho's  lecture  is  a  fine  defence 
of  the  revolt  of  the  waking  mind  against  the  bondage  of 
authority ;  but  when  one  compares  Jatho  with  the  apostles. 
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he  is  like  the  boy  who  never  grew  up.  The  apostles  dared 
to  be  themselves  and  dared  to  be  free,  else  they  would  not 
have  followed  Jesus  the  Nazarene  ;  but  after  He  rose  from 
the  dead,  they  rejoiced  to  call  themselves  bondslaves  of 
His,  bought  by  His  blood,  and  in  that  bondage  they  found 
perfect  freedom.  ROBERT  A.  Lendrum. 

Glasgow, 


DAS  STUDIUM  DER  RELIGION  :  Theologie  und 
Kirchen  Nordamerika's  in  Deutschland,  von  Lie,  Karl 
BomhausenyPrivatdocent  der  Theologie  an  der  Universitdt 
Marburg,  Hefte  der  Theologischen  Amerika-Bibliothek^ 
/.     Giessen:  Alfred  Toepelntann^  IQIS*     Pp^  44- 

The  house  of  Alfred  Toepelmann  in  Giessen  is  rendering 
a  service  to  German  students  of  theology  by  a  series  of 
volumes  on  the  Church  life  of  the  various  Protestant 
countries,  the  most  interesting  to  British  readers  being 
Dr  Otto  Dibelius'  volume  on  Church  Life  in  Scotland,  It 
is  fitting  that  from  the  same  house  should  come  this  brochure 
by  Prof.  Bornhausen  on  The  Study  in  Germany  of  the  Religion^ 
Theology y  and  Church  Life  of  America,  The  author  spent 
six  months  in  America  three  years  ago,  and  since  he  returned 
the  conviction  has  grown  upon  him  that  Germany  and 
America  have  much  to  give  each  other.  To  promote  the 
scientific  study  in  Germany  of  American  religious  life,  and 
to  foster  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  Prof. 
Bornhausen  secured  from  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Worship 
the  institution  at  Marburg  University  of  a  Library  of 
American  Books  and  Periodicals,  and  of  a  Seminar  for  the 
study  of  American  theology  and  American  religion.  The 
petition  in  which  the  author  addressed  himself  to  the  Prussian 
Ministry  of  Worship  is  given  as  the  introduction  to  his  book. 
He  hopes  that  his  Seminar  in  Marburg  may  draw  American 
as  well  as  German  students,  so  that  American  students  may 
become  interested  in  the  scientific  study  of  their  Church 
history  and  practice,  and  that  German  students  may  get  prac- 
tical impulses,  which  will  be  fruitful  in  the  Church  life  of  their 
own  land.    The  brochure  itself  is  a  generous  and  discriminat- 
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ing  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  American  theological  litera- 
ture and  American  Church  life,  with  the  aim  of  showing  its 
interest  and  value  for  the  German  theologian.  Curiously 
enough  the  one  criticism  in  the  book  which  lacks  something 
in  generosity  is  the  criticism  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  if 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  could  well  be  anything 
else  than  strictly  Lutheran,  and  therefore  strongly  con- 
servative. Lie.  Bomhausen's  calm  assumption  of  the  great 
intellectual  superiority  of  German  to  American  theology  is 
no  doubt  meant  to  conciliate  his  German  readers,  and  it 
does  not  prevent  his  doing  full  justice  to  the  contributions 
of  America  to  religious  psychology  and  social  ethics. 
William  James'  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  is  not 
forgotten,  nor  Rauschenbusch*s  Christianity  and  the  Social 
Crisis.  He  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  work  of  Mr  Charles 
Stelzle,  with  the  student  Christian  movement  in  the  American 
colleges,  with  the  widespread  interest  in  Foreign  Missions, 
and  with  the  drawing  together  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions. The  latter  he  ascribes  to  the  zeal  of  the  Churches 
in  active  Christian  work ;  "  in  Church  and  religion,  thinking 
divides  men,  work  makes  them  one."  For  those  who  are 
making  acquaintance  for  the  first  time  with  the  religious 
life  of  America,  Herr  Bornhausen  is  a  competent  guide. 
Glasgow.  Robert  A.  Lendrum. 


LA  LIBERTE  CHEZ  DESCARTES  ET  LA 
THIOLOGIE,  par  E.  Gilsony  Docteur-^s-lettreSj  agr^gi 
de  philosophic^  I  vol.  in  8*  de  la  ^^  Bibliothkque  de  Philoso- 
phie  contemporaineJ^    Paris:  Alcan,     7  fr,  50^. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  throw  light  on  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes,  and  especially  on  his  theory  of  liberty,  human 
and  divine,  by  putting  his  philosophy  into  its  environment. 
That  environment  was,  of  necessity,  theological.  The  dis- 
tinction between  theology  and  philosophy  was  not  yet 
effected,  and,  when  it  came,  was  due  to  Descartes  himself. 

Descartes  was  educated  (1604-16 1 2)  at  the  famous  Jesuit 
College  of  La  Fl^che.     There  he  was  trained  in  the  strictest 
T 
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school  of  the  orthodox  scholasticism.  Yet  as  early  as  1630 
we  find  him  breaking  away  from  the  doctrines  of  St  Thomas. 
In  his  correspondence  he  puts  forward  a  theory  of  divine 
liberty  which  he  upholds  to  the  end.  Divine  liberty  is  a 
liberty  of  indifference.  Eternal  truths  are  in  no  sense  inde- 
pendent of  God.  How  does  this  theory  fit  in  with  what  we 
know  of  Descartes'  theological  training  ?  What  opponent 
has  he  in  view  when  he  supports  his  own  conception  of  the 
liberty  of  God  ? 

At  first  sight  the  Cartesian  theory  of  divine  liberty  would 
seem  to  be  in  complete  harmony  with  that  of  St  Thomas 
and  of  Suarez.  "  Si  Deus  non  esset,  nihilo  minus  istae  veri- 
tates  essent  verae " ;  this  is  a  statement  that  cannot  be 
admitted.  But,  on  a  closer  examination,  we  find  that 
Suarez,  speaking  of  real  essences,  uses  language  that  might 
imply  (and,  according  to  Descartes,  did  imply)  that  these 
real  essences  would  exist,  even  apart  from  the  existence  of 
God.  Descartes,  on  the  other  hand,  using  scholastic  lan- 
guage to  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  school,  lays  down  that 
all  eternal  truths  ^  sunt  tantum  verae  aut  possibiles  quia  Deus 
illas  veras  aut  possibiles  cognoscit."  We  may  still  speak  of 
them  as  "  necessary  "  truths,  because,  for  us,  they  are  neces- 
sary. But,  for  God,  they  are  not  necessary,  but  contingent 
Yet  their  contingency  does  not  alter  their  immutability. 
Though  contingent,  they  are  still  immutable,  because  God 
is  immutable. 

Hence  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  God  (that 
is,  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  divine  attributes) 
is  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  St  Thomas  on  eternal 
truths.  I  It  is  true  that  St  Thomas  himself  admits  the  unity 
of  the  divine  attributes.  Yet,  in  practice,  when  he  is 
attributing  will  to  God,  we  find  that  he  attributes  it 
not  directly,  but  through  the  understanding  as  intermediary. 
He  recognises,  practically,  a  real  distinction  in  the  divine 
attributes,  "  cum  fundamento  in  re."  Here  the  opposition  of 
Descartes  to  St  Thomas  stands  out  clearly.  "  Car  c*est 
en  Dieu  une  m^me  chose  de  vouloir,  d*entendre  et  de 
cr6er  sans  que  Tun  pr^cide  Tautre,  ne  quidem  rationeJ^ 

The  opposition  is  important      If  we  allow  the  distinction 
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in  God  of  understanding  and  will,  it  follows  that  the  divine 
liberty  is  not  one  of  indifference.  According  to  St  Thomas, 
God  always  acts  with  a  view  to  an  end.  This  Descartes 
•denies.  It  is  his  great  wish  in  physical  science  to  avoid  a 
finalist  conception.  This  is  the  sole  reason  why  he  takes  an 
interest  in  the  metaphysical  question.  God,  according  to 
Descartes,  does  not  will  the  good ;  the  good  is  what  God 
wills.  The  Cartesian  conception  of  divine  liberty  is  the 
indispensable  basis  of  a  physical  science  of  efficient  (not 
final)  causes.  Descartes  steadily  refuses  to  confound  the 
infinite  and  the  finite.  If  eternal  truths  are  not  created  by 
God,  then  they  are  God  ;  but  we  perfectly  comprehend  the 
eternal  truths,  e,g,  of  mathematics  :  can  we  claim  that  we 
perfectly  comprehend  God  ? 

When  the  question  is  raised,  Is  the  material  universe 
infinite  ?  Descartes  finds  himself  in  a  difficulty.  His 
•definition  of  matter  as  three  =  dimensional  space  seems  to 
involve  its  infinity.  But  this  view  was  doubtfully  orthodox, 
and  so  Descartes  invented  the  distinction  of  "  infinite  "  and 
"**  indefinite."  Only  God  is  infinite,  all  else  is  indefinite. 
The  universe  is  infinite  to  us,  but  possibly  finite  to  God. 
The  consequence  of  this  distinction  in  physical  science,  is 
to  destroy  the  atom  and  the  void.  Descartes  rejects  the 
view  that  the  world  was  made  exclusively  for  the  sake 
of  man.  In  this  he  departs  from  the  teaching  of  St 
Thomas  and  La  Fl^che.  God,  in  creating  the  universe, 
may  have  had  other  ends  in  view  than  man's  interests. 
*"  C'est  Dieu  seul  qui  est  la  cause  finale  aussi  bien  que  la 
cause  efficiente  de  TUnivers."  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
Descartes  limits  the  scope  of  physical  science  by  destroying 
futile  explanations  by  final  causes,  and  on  the  other  hand 
enlarges  it  by  opening  the  mind  to  the  conception  of  the 
infinity  of  God's  works. 

This  conception  of  divine  liberty  is  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  original  features  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy.  Is  it  possible  to  discover  any  source  from 
which  Descartes  may  have  derived  it  ?  Two  sources  have 
been  suggested.  Duns  Scotus,  and  Descartes'  friend  Mersenne. 
In  opposition  to  St  Thomas,  Duns  Scotus  declares  the  divine 
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will  to  be  free  from  the  rule  of  the  good.  St  Thomas  held 
that  the  will  of  God  is  confined  by  the  rule  of  His  wisdom^ 
and  the  divine  will  is  consequently  limited,  though  self-limited. 
Duns  Scotus,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  divine  will  is 
without  limits.  Did  Descartes  find  the  origin  of  his  views 
in  Duns  Scotus  ?  There  is  this  vital  distinction  between 
the  two  :  Duns  Scotus  does  not  teach  that  the  divine  will 
does  not  act  according  to  ends  proposed  to  it  by  the 
divine  understanding ;  Descartes,  on  the  contrary,  insists 
on  the  absolute  unity,  in  God,  of  understanding  and  wilL 
In  spirit  and  letter  there  is  here  diametrical  opposition 
between  the  two  views.  As  for  Mersenne,  his  conception 
of  divine  liberty  is  exactly  that  of  St  Thomas,  which 
Descartes  opposes.  Mersenne,  then,  who  carried  the 
scholastic  finalism  into  extreme  anthropocentrism,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  predecessor  of  Descartes. 

But,  though  we  fail  to  find  any  assignable  "  source  "  of  a 
doctrine  that  was  really  original,  we  may  still  find  that  the 
theory  of  Descartes  owes  something  of  its  spirit,  and  even 
some  of  its  essential  elements,  to  the  neo-platonist  revival 
represented  by  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory  and  its  great 
founder,  Cardinal  de  B^ruUe.  We  know  that  Descartes  was 
on  exceedingly  friendly  terms  with  some  of  the  Oratorians. 
We  Ifnow  that  he  chose  the  Cardinal  de  B^rulle  as  his 
spiritual  director.  In  this  indirect  sense,  De  B^ruUe  may 
well  be  reckoned  as  the  forerunner  of  Descartes.  De 
B^rulle's  views  were  set  forth  in  his  disciple  Gibieufs 
book,  De  LibertaU.  With  that  book  Descartes  professed 
himself  in  complete  agreement  It  would  be  true  to  say 
that  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  divine  liberty  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  theology  of  the  Oratory  to  a  physical  science  of 
efficient  causes. 

This  is  the  end  of  Part  I.  of  M.  Gilson's  book.  In 
Part  II.  he  deals  with  the  curious  history  of  Decartes'  treat- 
ment of  the  kindred  problem  of  human  liberty.  The 
Cartesian  criterion  of  truth — the  "  clear  and  distinct  ideas  " 
— of  necessity  raised  the  question  :  What  is  the  nature  of 
error  ?  Are  we  to  say  that  God  is  responsible  for  our  errors 
of  judgment?     Descartes  answers  no:  for  the  possibility  of 
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making  mistakes  measures  the  difference  that  separates  the 
creature  from  God.  The  question  is  discussed  by  Descartes 
in  the  Fourth  Meditation.  The  explanation  of  error  there 
given  is  borrowed  from  St  Thomas  and  from  Gibieuf  s  neo- 
Platonism.  Descartes  wishes  to  explain  the  possibility  of 
error,  regarded  as  an  evil.  Evil  is  the  mark  of  the  nothing- 
ness out  of  which  we  spring.  Nothingness  has  no  reality, 
and  so  evil  has  no  author.  Evil  is  a  privation,  that  is  the 
absence  of  a  quality  that  man  ought  to  possess.  But  evil 
may  be  a  defect  in  the  individual,  and  yet  a  good  for  the 
whole  {e.g.  if  there  were  no  wrong,  as  St  Thomas  points  out, 
there  could  be  no  avenging  justice).  To  ask  why  evil  exists 
is,  as  Gibieuf  puts  it,  to  pass  the  limits  of  finite  intelligence. 

The  question  remains :  How  does  evil,  or  error,  become 
possible  in  human  nature  ?  Are  we,  of  necessity,  fallible  ? 
If  so,  can  we  claim  to  possess  free-will  ?  On  the  one  hand, 
error  does  not  reside  in  the  understanding.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  room  for  it  in  the  will.  Nor  does  the 
possibility  of  error  prove  that  man's  freedom  is  less  than 
God's,  but  only  that  man's  knowledge  and  power  are  less. 
Error  arises  where  the  understanding  and  the  will  co- 
operate, i.e.  in  judgment.  Error  consists  in  approval 
given  to  the  false  rather  than  the  true.  In  respect  of 
knowledge,  Descartes  differs  from  St  Thomas  in  refusing 
probability  and  demanding  certainty.  If  we  are  to  be 
eapable  of  being  exempt  from  error,  then  our  will  must 
be  master  of  the  conclusions  of  our  judgments.  We  can 
avoid  error  if  we  never  judge  without  a  clear  and  distinct 
perception.  Error  is  due  to  a  bad  use  of  faculties  which, 
in  themselves,  are  good. 

Descartes,  as  we  have  seen,  had  declared  the  divine 
Hberty  to  be  a  liberty  of  indifference.  Is  the  same  thing 
true  of  human  liberty?  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in 
what  does  our  free-will  consist  ?  Two  different  schools 
answered  the  question  in  two  different  ways.  The  Thomists 
defined  liberty  as  the  absence  of  constraint ;  the  Molinists 
as  the  absence  of  determination.  According  to  Molina,  the 
will  is  only  free  when  it  might  abstain  from  doing  what  it 
actually  does.     To  say  that  our  liberty  depends  on  God's 
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grace  is,  according  to  this  school,  to  destroy  liberty.  We 
cease  to  be  free  when  we  cease  to  be  indifferent  The 
Oratory  opposed  the  teaching  of  Molina.  According  to 
Gibieuf,  slavery  to  God  is  true  freedom ;  the  more  we  are 
subject  to  grace  the  more  we  are  free.  These  views, 
expressed  in  the  De  Libertate^  received  the  approval  of 
Jansenius.  Hence  the  liberty  of  indifference  belongs  to 
God,  but  not  to  man.  Descartes  takes  sides  with  Gibieuf 
against  the  Molinists.  Whatever,  he  says,  lessens  our  indif- 
ference increases  our  liberty.  If  only  I  had  complete  know- 
ledge, "je  serais  entiferement  libre  sans  jamais  6tre  indif- 
ferent." Indifference,  in  fact,  is  only  another  form  of 
ignorance.  Clearly,  then,  in  the  Fourth  Meditation, 
Descartes'  doctrine  of  human  liberty  is  borrowed  from 
the  De  Libertate,  and  is  opposed  to  Molina. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Prindpia  Philosophice  the  scene 
is  changed.  Here  he  seems  to  accept,  for  men,  the  liberty 
of  indifference.  "  Nous  sommes  assures  de  la  liberty  et  de 
tindiffirence  qui  est  en  nous."  Why  this  change  of  views  ? 
Simply,  according  to  M.  Gilson,  with  a  view  to  conciliating 
the  Jesuits.  The  Jesuits,  as  an  Order,  were  committed  to 
the  doctrines  of  Molina.  They  were  also  in  possession  of 
the  schools.  If  Descartes'  philosophy  was  to  receive  official 
recognition,  the  Jesuits  must  be  won  over.  Hence,  in  the 
Prindpia^  the  criticism  of  the  liberty  of  indifference  is 
suppressed,  though  otherwise  the  arguments  of  the  Fourth 
Meditation  on  error  are  repeated. 

The  fact  was  that,  in  the  theological  world,  many  things 
had  happened  since  the  publication  of  the  De  Libertate^ 
Chief  of  these  was  the  publication  of  Jansenius'  book,. 
Augustinus.  In  that  book  Jansenius  pointed  out  that  the 
liberty  of  indifference  is  the  basis  of  Pelagianism.  Our 
indifference,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  due  to  our  ignorance 
and  inconsistency.  In  fact,  the  criticism  of  the  liberty  of 
indifference  is  the  chief  foundation  of  Jansenism.  Its 
supporters  were  bound  to  declare  themselves  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  Jesuits. 

Was  Descartes  called  upon  to  involve  himself  in  these 
theological  disputes?     He  had  no  real  personal  views  on 
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the  vexed  questions  of  predestination  and  grace?  He 
never  raises  the  question,  except  where  he  is  pressed  for 
a  definite  answer.  In  his  correspondence,  for  example, 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  answers  he  gives  are  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  doctrines  of  Molina.  Sooner 
or  later,  Descartes  was  convinced,  his  philosophy  would  be 
accepted.  But  he  wished  the  triumph  to  be  accelerated. 
It  must  be  indefinitely  delayed  if  he  were  suspected  of 
being  a  Jansenist,  which,  in  fact,  he  was  not. 

There  remained  the  awkward  fact  that  Descartes  had 
expressed  his  entire  agreement  with  Gibieufs  De  Libertate^ 
and  that,  in  the  view  of  the  Jesuits,  Oratorians  and  Jan* 
senists  were  tarred  with  the  same  brush  of  Calvinism.  A 
way  of  escape  seemed  to  be  opened  when  Father  Patau, 
on  behalf  of  the  Jesuits,  published  his  great  attack  on 
Jansenism,  the  Dogmata  Theologica,  In  that  book  Petau 
tries  to  defend  the  liberty  of  indifference  by  inventing  a 
subtle  distinction  between  two  kinds  of  indifference.  The 
distinction,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  either  contradictory  or 
purely  verbal.  But,  such  as  it  was,  Descartes  welcomed  it. 
In  his  defence  it  may  be  urged  that  he  was  not  a  professed 
theologian,  and  that  he  had  no  clear  and  definite  conviction 
on  the  subject  of  human  liberty.  He  writes  to  Mesland 
(1645)  that  he  is  quite  in  agreement  with  Petau.  This 
marks  a  distinct  withdrawal  from  his  original  Thomism. 
Both  Petau  and  Descartes  try  to  maintain,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  opposite  tendencies  of  Thomists  and 
Molinists.  The  only  difference  between  them  is  that 
Petau  apparently  does  not  see  the  difficulty,  while  to 
Descartes  it  is  clear  enough. 

If  this  view  of  Descartes'  conduct  is  correct,  how  are  we 
to  judge  of  him  ?  What  place  did  theology  actually  occupy 
in  his  thought?  It  has  been  maintained  that  Descartes 
was  a  chivalrous  defender  of  the  faith,  called  to  do  battle 
for  the  Church  against  the  rising  power  of  the  freethinkers. 
M.  Gilson  feels  compelled  to  abandon  that  view.  Descartes 
is  rather  to  be  regarded  primarily  as  a  scientist,  though  he 
builds  his  science — as  he  had  to  build  it — on  materials 
provided  by  contemporary  theology  and  philosophy.     Des- 
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cartes  tells  Mersenne  that  his  only  object  in  dealing  with 
metaphysics  is  to  open  a  way  for  the  acceptance  of  his 
scientific  theories.  His  great  ambition  was  to  challenge 
the  supremacy  of  Aristotle.  He  respected  the  Church,  and 
feared  it.  But  the  defence  of  the  Christian  faith  was  a 
very  secondary  part  of  his  work.  His  great  contribution 
to  metaphysics  is  his  conception  of  divine  liberty.  That 
was  essential  to  the  success  of  his  philosophy  of  efficient 
causes.  On  the  other  hand,  his  theory  of  human  liberty 
is  only  an  excrescence.  It  contains  nothing  original.  The 
real  purpose  of  his  work  lay  outside  metaphysics.  He 
wished  to  adapt  the  existing  theology  to  a  new  system 
of  physical  science,  and  he  wished  to  effect  the  adaptation 
with  the  minimum  of  change. 

This  summary  gives  an  outline  of  the  argument  of  the 
book.  It  does  not  do  justice  to  the  mass  of  learning 
there  exhibited,  or  to  the  clearness  with  which  the  some- 
times intricate  arguments  are  conducted.  The  book  will 
be  valuable  to  all  students  of  Descartes,  and  also  to  all 
who  have  to  thread  the  mazes  of  the  controversy,  "de 
auxiliis  gratis."  The  author  possesses  a  charming  and 
lucid  style,  and  the  printing — as  in  the  case  of  all  the 
Alcan  books — is  wonderfully  free  from  errors.  The  book 
can  be  most  strongly  recommended. 

H.  Butler  Smith. 

Lcwick  Vicarage^  Beal^  Northumberland. 


KANT:    AUSGEWAHLTE  KLEINE  SCHRIFTEN. 

Fur  den  Schulgebrauch  und  zuni  Selbststudium  mit 
einer  ausfiihrlichen  Einleitungin  die  Kanttsche  Philosophie 
und  in  das  philosophische  Denken  iiberhaupt  herausgegeben 
von  Hermann  Hegenwald.  Leipzig :  Felix  M einer ^  1914. 
%vo.    Pp.  Ivi.,  125     M.  1.40. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  provide  an  introduction  to 
Kant's  work  through  the  medium  of  his  own  writings. 
The  author  holds  fhat  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  such 
writers   as    Lessing   and    Schiller   without   at   least   some 
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acquaintance  with  Kant's  point  of  view  and  fundamental 
principles,  and  suggests  that  this  is  most  easily  ob- 
tained by  the  study  of  some  of  his  occasional  writings 
in  the  period  after  the  publication  of  the  First  Kritik 
Those  selected  have  the  advantage  of  showing  how  Kant 
understood  the  critical  position  in  relation  particularly  to 
the  study  of  history  and  religion.  Eight  of  them  are 
given,  most  of  which  are  familiar  to  students  of  Kant. 
The  first  deals  with  the  nature  of  Enlightenment,  and  is  of 
interest  chiefly  as  throwing  light  on  Kant's  view  of  freedom 
of  thought.  The  second  is  the  most  important  philosophi- 
cally. It  shows  how  Kant,  from  his  critical  standpoint, 
endeavours  to  mediate  between  the  Rationalism  of  Mendels- 
sohn and  the  Mysticism  of  Jacobi,  and  brings  out  with 
particular  clearness  the  opposition  between  Kant's  own 
treatment  of  such  a  subject  and  that  of  his  Idealist  suc- 
cessors. The  next  three  papers  treat  of  the  Philosophy 
of  History,  and  include  Kant's  well-known  reviews  of 
Herder.  Then  follows  the  article,  Das  Ende  alUr  Dinge, 
the  interest  of  which  consist  partly  in  its  historical  cir- 
cumstances and  partly  in  its  discussion  of  some  of  the 
essentials  of  Christianity.  A  reply  to  some  general 
criticisms  by  Schlosser  and  an  interesting  selection  of 
letters  bring  the  volume  to  a  close. 

It  is  hard  to  say  to  whom  the  volume  could  be  really 
useful.  It  is  certainly  much  too  difficult  for  the  general 
reader,  but  might  be  of  service  to  students  of  German 
Literature  who  have  had  no  special  philosophical  training. 
The  editor  supplies  a  long  introduction,  which  consists  of 
four  parts  of  very  unequal  merit.  The  outline  of  Kant's 
general  philosophical  system  is  excellent ;  so  also  are  the 
introductions  and  notes  to  the  different  papers.  But  the 
sketch  of  the  development  of  philosophical  thinking  up  to 
Kant  seems  to  me  not  merely  superfluous  but  positively 
misleading.  For  one  thing,  it  is  too  short  to  be  of  any 
real  value;  but  a  more  serious  fault  is  that  it  is  full  of 
statements  which  are  at  least  highly  questionable,  if  not 
quite  false.  One  or  two  examples  must  sufHce.  The 
Pre-Socratics  are  designated  "  Hylozoists  "  (p.  ii.).     Plato's 
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epistles  are  "now  known  to  be  spurious"  (p.  lii.).  We 
hear  of  the  "  free,  natural,  happy  "  life  of  the  Greeks  (p.  iL)« 
In  the  account  of  Spinoza,  no  distinction  is  made  between 
immediate  and  mediate  infinite  modes,  and  the  infinite 
modes  of  Extension  are  asserted  to  be  "  infinite  rest  and 
infinite  motion,'*  those  of  Thought  to  be  "  infinite  knowledge 
and  infinite  will  "  (p.  xvii.).  The  account  of  Hume  is  also 
most  unsatisfactory.  The  outline  of  Greek  philosophy 
shows  strongly  the  influence  of  Schopenhauer,  and  intro- 
duces some  of  his  curious  and  questionable  ideas.  It  is 
impossible  to  recommend  a  book  which  contains  an  intro- 
duction of  this  kind.  Why  could  Dr  Hegenwald  not 
confine  himself  to  Kant,  whose  writings  he  does  know  ? 

Belfast  M.  W.  ROBIESON. 


RELIGION  AND  FREEWILL :  A  Contribution  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Values,  by  W.  B$neU.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  191 3.    Pp.  345.    ys.  StL 

This  book  is  devoid  of  preface  and  index,  and  beyond  its 
title  there  is  no  indication  of  its  object.  The  volume 
consists  of  two  parts:  the  first  and  larger  deals  with 
Religion ;  the  second,  with  Freewill.  There  are  nine 
chapters,  which  are  more  or  less  independent  studies, 
though  a  thread  of  connection  gives  unity  to  the  whole. 

The  section  on  Religion  deals  generally  with  its  nature, 
final  end,  and  its  relation  to  science  and  philosophy.  The 
author  finds  in  the  fact  of  evolution  the  end,  and  therefore 
the  criterion  of  ultimate  values.  "  All  values  imply  a  final 
end  or  purpose,  and  an  end  implies  systematic  change,  a 
movement  towards  a  condition  which  differs  from  the 
present,  and  which  may  be  realized  in  the  future.  The 
regular  movement  or  process  which  conditions  ethical 
value  is  evolution,  and  the  end  of  evolution,  whatever 
that  may  be,  is  the  standard  with  reference  to  which 
differences  of  value  are  determined.  Good  is  what  brings 
us  nearer  to  the  attainment  of  that  end  ;  and  evil,  what 
defeats  it."     It  is  the  law  of  evolution,  however,  that  good 
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and  evil  are  pretty  evenly  distributed,  and  history  affords 
no  clear  indication  that  we  are  drawing  any  nearer  to  the 
realisation  of  any  known  or  conceivable  end.  Indeed^ 
evolution  requires  a  conflict  of  opposites,  and  if  there  were 
any  decided  preponderance  of  one  principle  over  the  other 
it  would  mean  the  collapse  of  evolution.  "  However  great 
the  growth  of  good,  evil  would  always  be  running  up  to  the 
same  level/'  So  long,  therefore,  as  evolution  lasts,  the  wheat 
and  the  tares  will  grow  together.  Beyond  this  point  no 
philosophy  can  take  us.  But,  says  our  author,  religion 
supplies  the  postulate  which  experience  does  not  im- 
mediately yield.  "  The  perfection  of  the  race  is  either  a 
confused  idea  or  an  ethical  aspiration  to  which  the  facts  of 
evolution  give  no  encouragement.  The  salvation  of  the 
individual  soul  is  an  aim  which  was  first  introduced  by 
religion,  and  of  which  we  can  only  divest  ourselves  by 
divesting  ourselves  of  our  religious  beliefs." 

In  the  second  chapter  the  writer  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  hypothesis  of  transcendental  order  is  a  necessary  com- 
plement of  ethics.  The  only  answer  we  can  give  to  the 
question  why  any  specified  conduct  is  good  is  that  it 
subserves  the  end  of  evolution.  But  when  we  proceed  to 
ask  what  the  end  of  evolution  is  we  have  no  answer  except 
that  it  is  not  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  experience. 
"  We  must,  therefore,  postulate  an  end  which  is  external 
to  experience."  At  this  point  the  function  of  religion 
commences.  In  ethics  we  deal  with  phenomenal  facts.  It 
is  religion  that  gives  assurance  of  the  real  existence  of  the 
unknown  God,  and  sets  forth  His  nature  and  operation  in 
and  upon  the  world.  The  author's  aim,  therefore,  is  *'not  to 
examine  the  claims  of  this  or  that  religious  belief  to  be 
regarded  as  reasonable  with  reference  to  the  conclusions 
of  this  or  that  system  of  metaphysical  ontology,  but  to 
detect  the  nature  of  the  influence  of  good  or  bad  which 
religious  beliefs,  whether  true  or  false  when  judged  by 
intellectual  standards,  have  exercised  on  the  history  of 
mankind." 

As  the  test  of  goodness  is  elevation  to  a  higher  plane 
of  life,  we  shall  naturally  prefer  a  religion  whose  practical 
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effect  is  elevating  to  one  that  contributes  to  stagnation 
or  decay.  In  pursuit  of  this  object  Mr  Benett  examines 
with  considerable  insight  and  knowledge  various  historical 
religions,  such  as  Brahminism,  Buddhism,  and  Mohamedan- 
ism,  showing  that  while  they  indeed  take  us  beyond  the 
immediate  present  experience  they  do  not  supply  a  worthy 
or  elevating  end.  For  the  final  end  of  withdrawal  from 
life,  of  material  pleasure,  or  of  extinction  is  not  one  which 
appeals  to  man,  or  is  consonant  with  the  true  religious 
instinct. 

Hence  we  are  naturally  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  real 
nature  of  religion  and  to  its  implicates,  more  especially  in 
relation  to  scientific  reason.  All  religion  is  based  on  an 
emotion  rather  than  on  rational  grounds.  And  that  emotion 
takes  the  shape  of  worship.  But  worship  is  reverence  for 
a  Being  higher  and  greater  than  ourselves.  Hence  the  very 
existence  of  religion  involves  the  personality  and  sovereignty 
of  God.  We  cannot  worship  an  impersonal  object,  nor  an 
abstract  idea,  nor  even  a  human  being.  The  Comtist 
worship  of  Humanity  is  a  misnomer.  Religion  is  neither 
a  philosophy  nor  a  ritual.  Rationality  and  'formality  each 
in  its  turn  kills  religion.  Religion  is  based  on  the  super- 
natural. It  retains  vitality  and  value  only  in  so  far 
as  its  beliefs  create  and  support  the  emotion  of  worship. 
Philosophy  and  religion  differ  in  all  their  manifestations. 
Philosophical  certainty,  if  attainable  at  all,  is  attainable 
only  after  a  long  course  of  study ;  religious  faith  comes  at 
once,  by  a  flash  of  illumination.  Emotion  is  a  hindrance 
to  reflection.  Reflection  is  a  check  to  emotion.  Indeed, 
intellectual  conviction  and  religious  faith  are  usually  mutually 
destructive.  Belief,  in  fact,  says  our  author,  in  order  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  worship,  must  be  irrational ;  and  it 
loses  its  vitality  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to  criticism  and 
analysis.  The  form  of  conviction  which  science  employs 
for  its  ends  is  knowledge ;  the  form  of  conviction  required 
of  religion  for  its  end,  which  is  the  elevation  of  character, 
is  belief.  And  belief  is  not  merely  indifferent  to  scientific 
proof,  but  is  actually  opposed  to  it 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  somewhat  unintelligible  result  that 
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the  clearer  the  knowledge  and  the  more  rational  the  con- 
viction, the  less  valuable  is  it  as  a  power  for  good  and 
as  an  elevating  factor  of  conduct. 

In  a  chapter  dealing  with  the  place  and  function  of 
dogma  in  religion,  Mr  Benett  acknowledges  its  necessity 
and  worth,  if  religion  is  not  to  lead  to  philosophical 
pantheism  on  the  one  hand  or  degenerate  into  mysticism 
on  the  other.  But  dogma  must  be  irrational  and  unassail- 
able by  scientific  arguments.  A  dogma,  while  it  affords  to 
the  mind  certainty,  must  resist  explanation.  Directly  it  is 
rationalised  it  loses  its  power  of  exciting  emotion  and 
becomes  useless  as  a  support  and  incitement  to  action. 

Limitation  of  space  forbids  me  to  refer  to  the  admirable 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  Free-will  and  Determinism  to 
which  the  latter  part  of  the  book  is  devoted.  And  I  can, 
for  the  same  reason,  only  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
valuable  chapter  on  Asceticism.  One  cannot  but  admire 
the  subtle  argumentation  and  philosophical  acumen,  as  well 
as  the  lucidity  and  accuracy  of  style  exhibited  by  this 
volume.  Even  where  he  may  not  be  disposed  to  agree 
with  some  of  its  conclusions  the  reader  is  conscious  through- 
out that  he  is  in  contact  with  a  most  stimulating  and 
suggestive  mind.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  my  disappointment  with  the  general 
teaching  and  especially  with  the  conclusions  of  these  studies. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  agnosticism  or  at  least  of  negativism, 
which,  though  not  intended  perhaps,  colours  the  entire 
treatment.  The  author  seems  to  distrust  the  reasoning 
faculties  of  man,  though  he  himself  makes  capital  use  of 
them.  Intelligence  seems  to  be  a  doubtful  gift,  indeed  a 
dangerous  endowment  which  is  more  than  likely  to  lead  us 
astray.  He  seems  to  assign  a  pragmatic  value  to  religion, 
and  throughout  draws  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  reason 
and  faith,  intellect  and  intuition.  The  head  and  the  heart 
must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  each  other.  Religion 
is  one  thing  and  thought  is  another,  and  they  belong  to 
different  compartments  of  our  being.  Of  course  man  needs 
philosophy  and  science  and  the  exercise  of  intellect  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  earthly  interests  and  the  progress  of  the 
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world's  civilization,  but  man's  true  life  is  not  here  but  beyond ; 
and  religion,  if  it  is  to  serve  a  man's  ultimate  good,  his 
ultimate  end  in  the  world  to  come,  had  better  be  kept 
separate  from  life — a  thing  apart. 

But,  after  all,  can  we  divide  the  soul  into  watertight 
compartments  ?  Can  religion  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
existence,  and  if  it  could  be  thus  isolated,  would  it  have 
any  worth  as  an  expression  of  man's  life?  Worship  is 
not  the  whole  •  of  religion,  and  even  though  emotion  be 
the  earliest  manifestation  of  the  religious  consciousness, 
there  is  in  all  emotion,  even  in  its  first  expressions,  an 
element  of  reasoning.  Feeling  never  exists  alone.  It 
never  acts  alone.  Even  into  his  lower  passions  man  puts 
reason.  And  it  is  just  because  the  passions  of  a  man  are 
not  blind,  irrational  impulses,  but  are  impregnated  and 
directed  by  thought,  that,  unlike  those  of  a  brute,  they 
have  moral  significance.  Emotion  and  reason  co-operate 
in  all  our  activities.  So  far  from  knowledge,  reason,  in- 
telligence being  destructive  of  the  higher  forms  of  religion, 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  clearer  the  thought 
the  surer,  the  saner,  and  more  valuable  our  emotions.  Dogma, 
so  far  from  being  wholly  irrational,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
expression  of  reason  ;  and  it  only  attains  its  highest  value 
in  the  defence  and  support  of  religion  as  it  is  gradually 
corrected  and  enriched  by  the  results  of  knowledge  attained 
in  other  than  religious  fields.  A  theology  worthy  of  the 
name  exists  not  simply  to  create  a  bulwark  against  all 
hostile  beliefs,  but  to  show  that  man  lives  in  a  rational 
universe,  and  to  enable  him  to  bring  his  whole  life  in 
relation  to  God  to  an  intelligible  unity. 

Arch.  B.  D.  Alexander. 

Langbank, 

THE  SPIRITUAL  PHILOSOPHY:  As  affording  a 
Key  to  the  Solution  of  some  of  the  Problems  oi 
Evolution,  by  Rev.  J.  Gumhilly  B.A.  London :  Longmans^ 
Green  &  Co.y  1914.     Pp,  xi„  167.     7s,  6d.  netL 

Mr  Gurnhill  rightly  agrees  with  M.  Bei^son  in  thinking 
that  the  only  satisfactory  philosophy  is  that  which  takes 
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account  of  ^  all  that  is  given/'  and  seeks  to  harmonise  the 
results  in  one  consistent  whole.  No  philosophy  can  gain 
our  assent  which  omits  from  its  consideration  any  fact  of 
experience  or  any  element  of  reality.  Modem  philosophy 
must  not  ignore  "  the  fact  of  Christ/'  which,  if  it  be  true,  is 
the  supreme  and  dominant  fact  of  the  Universe.  The 
Spiritual  Philosophy^  then,  is  nothing  else  than  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  reality  in  the  light  of  Christian 
truth.  Only  with  this  key  in  our  hands  shall  we  be  able 
to  understand  the  process  of  evolution  in  its  origin,  methods, 
and  end,  and  co-ordinate  in  one  consistent  and  harmonious 
system  "  the  many  and  various  results,  whether  objective  or 
subjective,  which  have  been  evolved." 

This,  then,  is  the  somewhat  ambitious  aim  of  the  present 
work.  It  must  be  said  at  once  that  the  treatise  displays 
marked  ability  and  adequate  knowledge,  and  presents  within 
a  brief  compass  a  remarkably  succinct,  lucid,  and  ingenious 
argument  The  volume  makes  a  much-needed  protest  against 
the  naturalistic  philosophy  of  the  day,  and  offers  a  most 
timely  plea  for,  and  vindication  of,  a  spiritual  interpretation 
of  life. 

It  will  not  be  possible  here  to  do  more  than  indicate 
the  steps  by  which  the  author  seeks  to  show  that  the 
materialistic  view  of  evolution  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that 
underlying  the  natural  process  there  is  manifest  an  intelli- 
gible orderly  progress,  conducted  along  a  definite  line,  and 
for  a  definite  purpose.  The  old  atomic  theory  of  matter 
is  no  longer  tenable.  Atoms  are  now  recognised  as  com- 
posite bodies  charged  with  electricity.  These  "electrons/' 
as  they  are  now  called,  are  not  material  in  the  old  sense. 
Nor  can  we  call  "ether"  diffused  through  space  strictly 
physical.  Everywhere  the  material  runs  up  into  the  im- 
material, and  we  are  compelled  to  calculate  the  physical 
factors  of  evolution,  not  in  terms  of  matter,  but  of  energy — 
an  energy  which  must  be  considered  as  the  prime  cause  of 
evolutionary  processes  and  the  synthesis  of  all  lesser  and 
secondary  forms  of  force  known  to  us. 

We  are  thus  led,  according  to  our  author,  to  a  concept 
of  Deity — ^a  God  manifesting   Himself  in   the  exercise  of 
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power.  The  question,  therefore,  which  now  rises  is — Can 
this  infinite  monistic  energy,  which  is  the  source  and  secret 
of  all  movement,  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  tenets 
of  spiritual  philosophy,  and  be  expressed  in  the  language  of 
Christian  theology  ?  Mr  Gurnhill  believes  it  can :  and 
that  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity — the  Trinity — 
implying  in  its  threefold  activity,  Transcendence,  Imman- 
ence, and  Inspiration,  can  be  brought  into  line  with  the  facts 
of  experience  as  declared  by  evolution.  The  Transcend- 
ence of  the  Divine  Being  as  the  Source  of  all  existence  may 
be  spoken  of  as  the  Father.  The  Second  Person,  one  in 
essence  with  the  Father,  yet  drawing  His  existence  from 
the  Father,  may,  in  virtue  of  His  immanence  in  the 
Universe,  be  fitly  called  the  Son,  And  the  Third  Person, 
proceeding  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  therefore 
sharing  the  attributes  of  both,  viz.,  Energy  and  Personality, 
as  the  giver  of  life  and  wisdom  to  the  souls  of  men,  may  be 
called  the  Paraclete  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  the  Deity  as  taught  by  theology  ;  and  "  this  view  is 
strictly  analogous  to  that  which  a  study  of  the  facts  of  our 
experience  leads  us  to  entertain." 

The  question  now  asked  is — What  is  the  true  line  of 
continuous  development?  Life  has  been  compared  by 
Bergson  to  an  "  Impulse "  striving  to  expand  in  any  and 
every  direction.  But  the  pathway  of  evolution  is  strewn 
with  wrecks  and  failures.  In  man,  and  man  alone,  accord- 
ing to  Bergson,  has  the  vital  energy  been  able  to  force  its 
way  against  opposing  influences.  But  must  evolution  cease 
with  the  appearance  of  man  ?  Must  we  not  rather  say 
with  Browning — 

^*  All  tended  to  mankind  ; 
But  in  completed  man  begins  anew 
A  tendency  to  God  "  ? 

By  the  use  of  two  diagrams,  the  first  adapted  from  the  late 
Prof.  Romanes,  the  author  seeks  (i)  to  show  us  "how  far 
Prof.  Romanes  brought  us  by  his  analysis  of  *  mental  evolu- 
tion in  animals '  "  ;  and  (2)  to  ascertain  what  "  further  steps 
in  intellectual  and  psychical   development  have  since  been 
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taken  to  bring  the  human  race  up  to  the  point  of  its  present 
psychical  and  spiritual  attainment." 

But  now  a  further  step  must  be  taken,  and  therefore  we 
find  that  the  divine  eneigy  that  was  sufficient  to  bring  man 
so  far  is  reinforced  by  ^  fresh  manifestation  in  the  Incarna- 
tion and  Person  of  Christ  This  further  expression  of 
divine  energy  is  analogous  to  all  previous  manifestations  as 
to  method,  means,  and  end.  It  is  evolutionary ;  it  is 
exerted  through  the  same  divine  impulse,  and  its  end  is 
the  consummation  of  that  purpose  of  which  even  the  lowest 
forms  of  life  gave  promise — the  ultimate  reunion  of  the 
creature  with  the  Creator.  In  effecting  the  reaction  and 
response  of  man,  the  Divine  Being  exercises  the  primary 
concept  of  love,  the  norm  of  the  highest  life,  as  displayed 
in  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Son.  Next  to  love  and 
arising  from  it,  are  the  secondary  concepts  of  Personality 
and  Fatherhood  of  God  as  revealed  in  Christ,  and  the 
corresponding  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

But  the  Divine  Force  has  a  third  expression — the  life- 
giving  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit — in  response  to  whose 
action  man  is  gradually  sanctified  and  prepared  for  perfect 
union  and  fellowship  with  God  the  Father. 

The  author  thus  traces  the  upward  and  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  spiritual  life  of  man.  Starting  from  the 
lowest  animal  life,  where  little  more  is  observable  than  mere 
reflex  action,  we  are  carried  along  by  successive  increments 
of  psychic  consciousness  till  we  have  reached  "  that  chef- 
(Toeuvre  of  the  evolutionary  process,"  the  self-conscious  soul 
of  man.  But,  asks  our  author,  for  what  purpose  is  this 
elaborate,  lifelong  preparation  ?  Is  it  to  end  in  nothing, 
in  extinction  ?  We  are  naturally  led,  not  merely  to  the 
survival  and  immortality,  but  to  the  highest  conceivable  life 
of  the  soul — the  Christ-life — ^which  is  to  attain  to  its  full 
fruition  and  fulness  hereafter.  For  man  bears  even  in  his 
physical  organisation  the  seeds  and  signs  of  a  higher 
destiny.  "  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,"  but 
already  there  is  in  the  soul  of  man  the  promise  and  potency 
of  the  Divine.  As  God  is  the  source,  so  He  is  the  only 
worthy  end  and  object  of  the  spirit  of  man. 
u 
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Such  is  a  somewhat  bald  outline  of  this  fine  study  which 
may  well  be  styled  a  spiritual  philosophy.  The  main  idea 
is  familiar  enough,  but  the  merit,  and  indeed  the  worth  of 
the  book,  lie  in  its  careful  elaboration  and  building  up 
of  the  thought. 

Of  course  in  every  attempt  to  Christianise  science  and  to 
give  a  scientific  form  to  Christianity,  there  is  a  liability  to 
set  up  formal  and  external  analysis.  And  at  times  we  feel 
that  the  argument  of  our  author,  though  highly  ingenious, 
is  somewhat  artificial.  It  does  not,  for  example,  shed  much 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  Trinity  to  represent  it  as 
a  threefold  activity  implying  Transcendence,  Immanence, 
and  Inspiration. 

Again,  though  the  writer  is  justified  in  assuming  a  form 
of  energy  as  the  prime  cause  of  the  evolutionary  process, 
I  do  not  think  he  is  entitled  without  further  proof  to  assume 
the  Personality  and  Fatherhood  of  God  as  the  vital  impulse 
in  the  Universe.     Bergson  avoids  this  assumption. 

Further,  according  to  Mr  Gurnhill,  the  manifestation  and 
exercise  of  energy  on  the  part  of  God  does  not  seem  to  be 
constant  At  certain  points  there  are  breaks  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  forth-putting  of  power.  The  original  impulse 
takes  us  only  a  certain  length — as  far  as  self-conscious  man. 
It  has  to  be  reinforced  at  this  point  by  a  new  manifestation 
in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  And  that  again  has  to 
be  supplemented  by  the  Holy  Spirit  Consequently,  cor- 
responding to  the  successive  stages  of  Divine  Revelation, 
there  must  be  posited  certain  interruptions  and  renewals  in 
the  development  of  the  psychic  and  spiritual  life.  The 
evolution,  neither  on  the  side  of  the  divine  source  nor  on 
the  side  of  the  human  response,  is  represented  as  continuous. 
But  is  not  spiritual  evolution  marred,  if  not  wholly  destroyed, 
by  the  admission  of  new  beginnings  ? 

And  once  more,  while  the  author  rightly  endeavours  to 
guard  against  a  material  explanation  of  life,  he  seems  to  be 
in  some  danger  of  entangling  himself  in  the  very  meshes  he 
desires  to  escape  by  his  effort  to  prove  that  Christianity 
itself  is  a  natural  product  which  develops  according  to  laws 
similar  to  those  which  hold  good  in  the  physical  universe — 
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the  laws  of  evolutionary  progress.  Though  the  author  is 
careful  to  show  that  freedom  itself  is  one  of  the  reactions  of 
the  spirit,  the  spiritual  philosophy  as  a  whole  hardly  leaves 
sufficient  room  for  what  M.  Bergson,  and  after  him,  Mr 
Bosanquet,  call  the  "  miracle  of  will " — the  freedom,  initia- 
tive, and  novelty  of  the  human  soul. 

Langbank,  Arch.  B.  D.  Alexander. 

SPENCER'S  SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHY:  What  it 
is  all  about.  An  Introduction  to  ''Justice''  "  The  Most 
Important  Part^'  by  Alfred  W.  Tillett.  London :  P,  S. 
King  &  Son,     Pp.  xviii.,  177. 

This  little  book  is  an  attempt  to  provide  some  assistance 
for  the  student  who  is  about  to  address  himselfto  the  serious 
task  of  reading  Herbert  Spencer's  ten  large  volumes.  But 
it  is  not  devoted  to  giving  an  outline  of  each  separate  work. 
The  author's  aim  is  rather  to  make  clear  what  is  Spencer's 
object  throughout,  and  to  sketch  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
inquiry.  The  first  few  chapters  bring  together  a  number  of 
quotations  from  Spencer's  work  which  go  to  show  that  his 
main  interest  all  along  was  in  placing  ethics  on  a  firm  basis 
and  in  determining  the  proper  functions  of  the  State,  which 
he  appears  to  have  regarded  as  the  chief  problem  of  ethics. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  hence  devoted  to  a 
summary  of  Spencer's  views  on  this  latter  question.  This 
is  done  as  far  as  possible  in  his  own  words.  But  the  value 
of  the  book  is  much  diminished  by  its  extreme  sketchiness, 
and  the  author  has  wasted  by  needless  repetitions  a  good 
deal  of  the  small  space  at  his  command. 

The  reader  will  not  find  here  any  criticisms  of  Spencer ; 
one  gathers  indeed  that  for  Mr  Tillett  all  Spencer's  writings 
are  above  criticism.  A.  J.  DORWARD. 

Trinity  College^  Cambridge^ 

* 

PHILOSOPHY:  WHAT  IS  IT?  by  F.  B.  Jevons,  LiitD. 
Cambridge  University  Press,    Pp.  vi.,  135.     is.  6d.  nett. 

It  is  explained  in  the  preface  of  this  book  that  it  is  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  explain  to  a  branch  of  the  Workers' 
Educational   Association  what  philosophy  is.     To  give  a 
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brief  sketch  of  a  subject  like  philosophy  to  people  who  are 
unlikely  to  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  it  in  greater 
detail  is  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that 
anyone  could  undertake.  The  lecturer  must  in  the  first 
place  convince  his  hearers  that  the  subject  exists,  and  is 
worth  studying ;  he  must  speak  as  far  as  possible  in  simple 
and  non-technical  language,  or  he  will  be  unintelligible ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  must  avoid  giving  an  impression 
that  most  of  the  problems  have  been  solved,  and  that  the 
subject  is  an  easy  one ;  finally — and  this  is  very  important 
— he  must  beware  of  sketchiness  and  vague  generalities, 
and  must  endeavour  to  give  at  least  one  example  of  a 
piece  of  close  philosophical  thinking. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  anyone  ever  has  suc- 
ceeded^  or  ever  will  succeed,  in  doing  all  these  things 
together ;  and  if  Professor  Jevons  has  failed,  he  has  done 
so  in  an  attempt  which  hardly  admits  of  success.  His 
exposition  has  many  merits.  He  has  stated  his  points  in 
plain  language,  and  makes  good  use  of  one  or  two  appro- 
priate metaphors.  But  in  the  small  space  of  five  lectures 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  any  one  of  the  problems 
discussed  ;  yet  an  appearance  of  solving  them  must  be 
made,  so  it  inevitably  follows  that  most  of  the  arguments 
in  this  book  are  simplified  to  a  degree  which  makes  them 
fallacious. 

Materialism  and  Sensationalism  are  discussed,  reasons 
are  given  for  rejecting  them,  and  the  Absolute  is  brought 
forward  as  the  only  adequate  solution  of  difficulties.  The 
traditional  arguments  for  this  position  are  briefly  and  freshly 
stated,  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  need  of  being  both  simple 
and  concise  has  led  Professor  Jevons  to  slur  over  many 
real  difficulties.  Thus  an  erroneous  idea  is  given  of  the 
simplicity  of  philosophical  argument. 

Two  minor  slips  may  be  noted.  On  p.  29  the  Law  of 
Universal  Causation  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  discoveries 
of  science ;  but  what  follows  makes  it  clear  that  Professor 
Jevons  does  not  really  mean  this.  On  p.  69  Hume  is 
represented  as  saying  that  we  find  that  a  fire  is  always 
hot,  only  because  we  have  got  into  the  habit  of  expecting 
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it  to  be  so.  Of  course  Hume  only  appeals  to  association 
of  ideas  to  explain  why  we  expect  a  fire  to  be  hot ;  he 
does  not  offer  any  explanation  at  all  of  the  fact  that  in 
past  experience  fires  always  have  been  found  to  be  hot. 

The  impression  left  after  reading  this  book  is  that 
working-men  had  better  leave  philosophy  alone,  unless 
they  have  time  to  study  it  more  fully  than  can  be  done 
in  five  lectures.  One  cannot  of  course  judge  how  far  what 
is  here  printed  was  supplemented  by  the  discussions  which, 
we  are  told,  followed  each  lecture.  A.  J.  DORWARD. 

Cambridge. 


BENEDICTI  DE  SPINOZA:  Opera  quotquot  reperta 
sunt.  Recognoverunt  J.  van  Vloten  et  /,  P.  N,  Land, 
Editio  tertia,  Hagce  Comitum  apud  Martinum  Nijhoff^ 
1914.  4  vols.  VoL  /.,  pp.  X.,  273;  Vol.  IL^  331; 
Vol  II Ly  247 ;   VoL  IV.,  viii.,  249. 

There  is  only  one  standard  edition  of  Spinoza,  and  there 
"is  no  room  for  another,  even  if,  by  some  chance,  a  few 
stray  letters,  or  a  few  insignificant  opuscula  were  discovered 
in  the  future.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  standard 
"edition  is  that  of  Van  Vloten  and  Land,  and  the  publication 
of  a  third  edition,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years 
from  the  appearance  of  the  first,  is  very  welcome,  if  only 
because  it  indicates  the  interest  that  is  still  taken  in  the 
works  of  Spinoza.  The  first  edition  (in  two  volumes) 
was  published  in  1882-3.  Prior  to  that  date  the  only 
important  edition  was  Bruder's,  and  his  edition  was 
incomplete  and  inaccurate  in  various  respects.  The  second 
edition  of  Van  Vloten  and  Land's  text  was  published  in 
189  s  (in  three  volumes).  The  present  edition  contains 
four  volumes  approximately  equal  in  size,  well  and  taste- 
fully bound,  and  well  printed.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
text  from  that  of  the  first  edition. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  Tractatus  de  tnteUectus 
£mendatione  and  the  Etkica,  the  second  the  Tractatus 
Politicus  and  the  Tractatus  Theologico-PolitLus  (with  an  ap- 
pendix containing  certain  annotations  by  Spinoza),  the  third 
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the  Epistoke  (with  an  appendix),  and  the  fourth  the  minor 
treatises  Karte  verhandeling  van  God^  de  Menschy  en  desgelfs 
Welstand\  Renati  des  Caries  Principiorum  philosophim 
Pars.  L  et  //.  more  geometrico  demonstrator;  Appendix 
continens  Cogitata  metaphysica :  Stelkonstige  Reeckening  van 
den  Regenboog  {Tractatus  de  Iride\  and  the  Reeckening  van 
Kanssen,  There  are  numerous  footnotes,  principally  of 
variations  in  readings. 

In  a  way  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  With  the 
exception  of  Plato,  Spinoza  is  probably  the  most  attractive 
of  all  philosophers.  His  admirers  are  many,  and  none  of 
them  can  desire  any  edition  of  his  works  other  than  the 
present  unless  they  aspire  to  the  possession  of  a  complete 
set  of  first  editions.  Praise  and  comment  are  alike  needless, 
but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
points  raised  in  the  preface  in  order  to  indicate  the  extreme 
care  with  which  the  edition  was  compiled.  The  work 
itself  was  a  labour  of  love  and  of  pride,  by  scholars  who 
had  already  done  much  to  elucidate  the  text  of  Spinoza. 
Four  editions  had  to  be  collated  in  the  case  of  the  Tractatus 
PoliticuSy  and  the  authors  reviewed  the  whole  of  the 
available  literature  on  the  text  of  Spinoza.  They  also 
printed  some  of  the  Epistolce  which  had  not  previously 
appeared,  and  they  printed  all  the  alternative  readings  of 
importance  in  the  margin. 

To  the  British  reader  the  words  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
carry  sufficient  weight :  "  The  standard  edition  of  Spinoza's 
works  by  van  Vloten  and  Land  has  superseded  all  earlier 
ones,  and  makes  it  needless  to  enumerate  the  sources  of 
the  various  additional  materials  embodied  in  its  text" 

Belfast.  John  Laird. 


SYSTEM  DER  PHILOSOPHIE.  Erster  Teil:  Logik 
der  reinen  Erkenntnis,  von  Hermann  Cohen.  Zweite 
verbesserte  Auflage.  Pp.  xxviii.,  612.  Berlin:  Bruno 
Cassirer  {Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulze  &  Co.\  1914.     14  M. 

Professor  Cohen's  reputation  is  so  firmly  established 
that  the  publication  of  a  complete  second  edition  of  his 
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System  of  Philosophy  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  the  philo- 
sophical public  outside  Germany  as  well  as  within  it  The 
volume  before  us  is  the  first  of  the  series  which  forms  the 
completed  system,  and  the  other  members  of  the  series  are 
the  Ethik  des  reinen  Wiliens  and  the  Asthetik  des  retnen 
Gefuhls,  The  magnitude  of  the  task  which  Professor  Cohen 
has  set  himself  is  at  least  equalled  by  the  pains  he  has 
taken  in  each  particular  part  of  it,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  result  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  reader  knows 
that  these  volumes  are  the  fruit  of  a  life's  devotion  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  marvel  at  the 
learning,  the  profundity,  and  the  industry  which  they  reveal. 
The  faithful  service  of  philosophy  has  been  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  German  culture  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  Professor  Cohen  has  continued  this  tradition  with  the 
same  unflagging  ardour  that  has  marked  its  whole 
development. 

The  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  book  are  the  com* 
pleteness  of  its  idealism,  and  the  way  in  which  that  idealism 
seeks  light  and  guidance  from  the  great  figures  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  It  is  plain,  without  further  argu- 
ment, that  Cohen  stands  in  a  direct  line  of  succession  to  the 
great  movement  of  German  philosophy  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Hegel's 
well-known  dicta  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  it  is 
thought  itself  taking  its  time,  that  it  is  very  much  more 
than  merely  a  Pantheon  of  god-like  figures,  express  Cohen's 
point  of  view  precisely.  "  The  power  of  reason,"  he  says, 
"cannot  be  severed  from  its  continuity  in  history."  His 
idealism,  he  feels,  is  rooted  in  Plato,  and  nourished  by  the 
greatest  of  Plato's  successors  in  Greece,  and  France,  and 
Germany.  It  is  true  that  the  progress  of  science  has 
furnished  materials  for  thought  which  were  unknown  to 
these  great  men,  and  therefore  Cohen  is  not  unmindful  of 
Bolzano,  Mayer,  Einstein,  and  others,  when  he  approaches 
their  territory.  But,  for  the  most  part,  Cohen  is  steeped  in 
PlatOy  Leibniz,  and  Kant,  and  he  is  never  weary  of  return- 
ing to  these  authors  and  showing  the  connection  of  their 
arguments  with  the  theories  which  he  has  in  mind. 
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The  very  title  of  the  book  is  enough  to  indicate  the 
importance  of  the  first  feature  I  have  mentioned.  Reine 
Erkenntnis  commits  us  to  complete  idealism.  The  phrase, 
of  course,  is  reminiscent  of  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft^ 
and  the  author  tells  us  so  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. But  there  is  a  significant  difference.  Kant's 
transcendental  logic  was  very  like  the  Logik  der  reinen 
Erkenntnis  in  its  conception,  but  it  was  not  self-complete, 
and  the  latter  is.  Kant's  reine  Anschauung  is  intermingled 
with  the  pure  thought  of  Leibniz  or  Descartes.  There  is 
a  community  because  both  are  pure^  but  that  is  not  enough* 
Cohen  insists  that  sensibility  should  never  be  regarded 
either  as  logically  anterior  to,  or  logically  co-ordinate  with, 
thought  "We  begin  with  thought  Thought  must  not 
have  any  source  outside  itself,  for  otherwise  its  purity  is 
cabined  and  perturbed.  Pure  thought,  completely  self- 
contained,  must  be  the  sole  condition  of  the  rise  of  pure 
knowledge,  and  so  the  theory  of  thought  becomes  the  theory 
of  knowledge.  The  development  of  pure  thought,  from  and 
by  itself  alone,  is  the  inner  meaning  of  Logic." 

The  source  of  thought,  then,  lies  in  thought  itself  The 
products  of  thought  are  parts  of  thought's  own  process,  and 
the  body  of  the  sciences  is  among  these  products.  The 
system  begins  with  the  Logik  des  Ursprungs^  and  keeps  it 
to  the  end.  All  is  part  of  the  demand  of  thought  for  a 
systematic  unity  whose  rationale  shall  be  diaphanous  to 
thought  itself.  On  this  point  Cohen  is  uncompromising. 
Whenever  he  stumbles  upon  the  obstinate  difHculties  of 
sensation  he  makes,  in  the  end,  the  same  reply.  Sensation 
is  not  a  source  independent  of  thought,  or  incapable  of 
explanation  as  the  product  of  thought  itself  That  is  why, 
for  instance,  he  rejects  Kant's  famous  criticism  of  the 
ontological  argument,  and  rejects  it  rightly  on  his  premises. 
The  principle  of  the  Kantian  refutation  is  foreign  to  the 
pre-suppositions  of  Cohen's  system.  We  may  put  the 
matter  otherwise  by  saying  that,  for  Cohen,  there  is  identity 
of  thought  and  existence.  No  evidence  other  than  that  of 
pure  thought  is  required  to  assure  us  of  existence.  This  is 
far  more  than  the  adequatio  intellectus  rei  which  all,  except 
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sceptics,  must  admit  This  adequaHo  is  the  identity  of  a 
thing  with  itself. 

The  concrete  sciences  are  the  body  of  nine  Erkenntnis^ 
and,  consequently,  the  main  task  of  the  book  is  to  exhibit 
these  in  the  structure  of  their  logical  unity.  The  book, 
after  the  introductory  portions,  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  iirst  deals  with  the  logical  principles  of  pure  know- 
ledge in  general,  the  second  explores  the  principles  of 
mathematics,  the  third  follows  the  application  of  these  into 
the  natural  sciences,  and  the  fourth  deals  with  methodology 
in  a  wider  sense,  including  the  universal  problems  of 
modality  and  their  meaning  for  ultimate  investigations.  And 
the  whole  inquiry  is  conducted  with  such  thoroughness, 
method,  and  system  that  to  criticise  it  in  parts  would 
savour  of  unfairness.  There  are  many  of  us  who  feel  that 
metaphysical  systems,  in  the  grand  style,  are  doomed  to 
failure,  not  because  they  are  too  ambitious  in  themselves, 
but  because  there  is  not  the  identity  between  thought  and 
existence  which  they  presuppose.  But  a  flat  denial  of  this 
sort  is  not  particularly  enlightening  in  itself. 

None  the  less  there  are  few  systems,  except  perhaps  that 
of  Hegel,  which  are  really  aware  of  the  full  implications 
of  the  demand  that  reine  Erkenntnis  shall,  of  itself  alone, 
develop  the  whole  body  of  our  approved  and  exact  know- 
ledge. The  Hegelian  dialectic,  whatever  be  true  of  its 
execution,  was,  in  idea,  a  logic  whereby  each  category 
followed  inevitably  from  its  predecessor.  It  is  not  enough 
to  take  the  broad  conclusions  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
biology,  and  then  say,  looking  back,  that  these  conclusions 
show  certain  logical  laws  in  their  inner  structure.  An  ex 
post  facto  analysis  of  this  sort  is  open  to  anyone  who  believes 
that  science,  whatever  else  it  is,  is  also  logical.  It  is  too 
little  for  complete  idealism,  because  it  is  consistent  with 
any  philosophical  theory  that  is  not  sceptical.  To  say,  for 
instance,  that  the  laws  of  motion  are  consistent  with  logic 
and  imply  this  or  the  other  type  of  unity,  is  one  thing.  To 
show  how  the  unity  of  thought  itself  requires  that  just  these 
principles,  and  no  others  of  a  diflferent  sort,  apply  to  exist- 
ence, is  another  and  a  ftir  harder  thing ;  and  the  reader  will 
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search  in  vain  through  these  pages  for  any  adequate  proof 
of  the  latter  position,  or  any  efficient  substitute  for  the 
Hegelian  dialectic.  The  demand,  no  doubt,  may  seem  un- 
reasonable, but  if  it  is  unreasonable  then  complete  idealism 
is  also  unreasonable.  If  anyone  were  to  argue  that  Newton's 
laws  of  motion  were  but  hypotheses  which  explain,  with  a 
very  high  degree  of  probability,  what  is  given  us  in  obser- 
vation, Cohen  could  only  reply  that  the  idea  of  anything 
given  to  thought  must  be  rejected  incontinently,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  this  assertion  from  the  expression 
of  a  personal  opinion. 

Most  readers  will  also  feel  that  this  work  has  not  really 
escaped  another  of  the  besetting  snares  of  complete  idealism. 
There  are  certain  scientific  doctrines  which,  if  they  were 
fully  established,  would  seem  to  be  admirable  illustrations 
of  a  logic  which,  as  it  were,  is  thickened  by  its  contact  with 
the  actual  world.  Accordingly  there  is  grave  danger  that 
an  idealistic  system  will  exaggerate  the  certainty  of  such 
doctrines,  and  so  erect  a  probable  hypothesis  into  a  demon- 
strable certainty.  The  Conservation  of  Mass  used  to  be  in 
danger  of  such  an  apotheosis.  Cohen  substitutes  the  Law 
of  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  It  is  his  system  and  not 
the  facts  which  makes  this  law  a  necessity  of  thought,  and 
one  feels  that  this  attitude  to  science  makes  the  stability  of 
philosophy  dependent  upon  the  accident  of  scientific  develop* 
ment.  And,  once  again,  there  is  something  repugnant  in 
another  of  the  cardinal  features  of  this  work.  Cohen  builds 
upon  actual  infinitesimals  without  any  adequate  discussion 
of  the  difficulties  which  modern  mathematics  and  plain 
reason  find  in  the  conception  of  the  existence  of  such 
entities.  JOHN  LAIRD. 

Belfast, 


THE  GREAT  SOCIETY:   A  Psychological  Analysis, 

by  Graham  Wallas,    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.^  I9I4« 
Pp,  xii.,  406.     Js,  6d,  nett, 

A  BOOK  by  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Francis  Place  and  of 
Human  Nature  in  Politics  is  sure  to  be  welcome,  not  only 
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because  of  the  ability  of  the  writer,  but  also  because  of  the 
large  circle  of  readers  to  which  it  makes  an  appeal.  It  is 
of  interest  to  the  psychologist  pur  sang  because  Mr  Wallas 
is  always  suggestive  and  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
gress, I  had  almost  said  the  headlong  progress,  of  modern 
psychology.  It  is  of  interest  to  the  student  of  political 
science  and  political  philosophy  because  Mr  Wallas  can 
claim  to  speak  with  authority  on  such  matters,  and  because 
he  has  the  breadth  of  outlook  and  the  breadth  of  reading 
and  travel  which  are  essential  to  a  just  understanding  of 
these  subjects.  And  it  is  of  interest  to  the  layman  who 
desires  something  less  than  the  psychology  or  philosophy 
of  politics,  in  the  more  technical  sense  of  these  terms.  Mr 
Wallas  has  ripe  practical  experience  of  the  things  about 
which  he  writes.  His  reflections  are  the  outcome  of  that 
experience,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  what  he  himself  has  felt 
and  seen  and  done.  Therefore  there  are  many  who  will 
hear  him  gladly. 

The  title  of  the  book.  The  Great  Society^  is  chosen  on 
analogy  with  a  phrase  in  current  use  among  economists. 
The  Industrial  Revolution  has  changed  the  whole  fabric  of 
modern  civilisation  to  an  extent  which  bewilders  the  his- 
torical imagination  of  most  men  now  living,  and  *'The 
Great  Industry"  is  a  technical  term  for  the  economic 
aspects  of  this  transformed  state  of  affairs.  "  The  Great 
Society  "  means  the  transformed  social  life  which  has  come 
into  being  with  the  Great  Industry.  Every  thoughtful 
man,  and  sometimes  men  who  are  not  so  thoughtful,  must 
recognise  that  the  Great  Society  requires  to  be  understood, 
and  that  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  the  understanding  of 
it;  and  even  the  heedless  know  that  this  understanding, 
in  the  measure  in  which  it  comes,  brings  with  it  urgent 
problems  of  reorganiiiation.  As  Mr  Wallas  says  (p.  i6), 
"  We  dare  not  drift  any  longer.  We  stand,  as  the  Greek 
thinkers  stood,  in  a  new  world.  And  because  that  world  is 
new,  we  feel  that  neither  the  sectional  observations  of  the 
special  student,  nor  the  ever-accumulating  records  of  the 
past,  nor  the  narrow  experience  of  the  practical  man  can 
suffice  us.     We  must  let  our  minds  play  freely  over  all  the 
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conditions  of  life  till  we  can  either  justify  our  civilisation  or 
change  it" 

That  is  the  keynote  of  the  book.  The  author  does  not, 
indeed,  attempt  to  justify  our  civilisation  directly,  nor  does 
he  argue  in  favour  of  any  systematic  and  specific  pro- 
gramme of  change.  Probably  he  knows  too  much  to 
attempt  either  of  these  things.  But,  in  the  first  part  ol 
the  book,  he  lets  his  mind  play  freely  on  those  character- 
istics of  human  nature  which  are  most  important  for  under- 
standing the  Great  Society,  and,  in  the  second  part,  he 
uses  the  results  of  this  analysis  in  the  endeavour  to  suggest 
some  of  the  directions  in  which  this  human  material  may 
best  be  organised.  Nor  is  there  anything  arbitrary  in  this 
procedure.  The  analysis  of  the  first  part  keeps  the  aim  of 
the  second  constantly  in  view. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  then  (and  the  longer  part), 
consists  in  a  discussion  of  social  psychology  with  specific 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day.  The  study  of 
social  psychology  is  not  an  investigation  into  some  supra- 
personal  entity,  but  concerns  itself  with  the  nature  and 
nurture  of  human  beings  in  so  far  as  they  enter  into  mutual 
relations.  In  the  end  the  chief  aim  of  a  society  is  to  pro- 
vide a  milieu  in  which  there  is  room  for  the  development 
of  the  dispositions  of  the  members  of  the  society  into  some- 
thing like  full  and  harmonious  activity,  the  presupposition 
being  that  all  human  dispositions,  or  at  all  events  the  most 
important  of  them,  can  be  trained  to  a  worthy  excellence. 
It  follows,  as  the  disciples  of  Freud  are  careful  to  show, 
that  the  principal  danger  of  an  ill-organised  society  is  that 
it  may  result  in  the  baulking  of  most,  or  at  any  rate  too 
many,  of  our  dispositions  ;  and  every  one  knows  that  the 
Great  Society  of  the  present  is  permeated,  if  not  over- 
whelmed, by  this  defect.  Eight  hours  a  day  of  minute  and 
mechanical  toil  in  a  factory  where  there  is  too  much  noise 
for  thinking  and  too  many  hands  for  friendship,  with  an 
hour  or  two  spent  in  travelling  to  and  from  the  factory 
through  sombre  streets  or  sightless  tubes,  baulks  more  than 
half  of  the  human  soul.  The  problem  is  to  give  these 
dispositions  a  freer  scope. 
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The  most  distinctive  and,  in  view  of  present  controversies, 
the  most  instructive  part  of  Mr  Wallas's  discussion  consists 
in  his  criticism  of  the  anti-intellectualism  of  too  many  social 
psychologists.  The  dividing  line  between  instinct  and  in- 
telligence is  not  very  easy  to  draw,  and  it  does  not  matter 
whether  thought  is  an  instinct  or  not*  What  is  necessary 
is  to  show  that  thought  is  not  a  mere  tool  which  the 
instincts  have  created  to  further  their  own  ends,  that  it  is 
part,  and  probably  the  most  distinctive  part,  of  human 
nature,  and  that  our  hopes  for  the  future  depend,  for  the 
most  part,  upon  the  general  cultivation  of  thought  and 
obedience  to  it.  There  are  two  errors  in  this  respect  which 
must  be  avoided  with  equal  care.  There  is.  the  error  of 
Bentham  and  his  followers,  who  tend  to  speak  as  if  the 
motive  of  every  important  action  were  a  deliberate  calcula- 
tion of  the  amount  of  pleasure  which  is  probably  attainable. 
And  there  is  a  converse  error  of  equal,  or,  perhaps,  greater 
importance.  That  error  is  the  point  of  view  which  banishes 
or,  at  all  events,  minimises  the  r61e  of  rational  reflection  and 
regards  thought  as  the  slave  of  the  passions,  or  as  a  sub- 
conscious process  independent  of  personal  initiative,  or  as 
an  aspect  of  a  half-understood  faculty  of  imitation.  One  of 
the  prime  necessities  of  political  thinking  at  the  present  day 
is  the  organisation  of  a  counter-revolution  to  the  theory  of 
anti-intellectualism  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  organisation 
of  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  naYve  psychology  of 
those  philosophers  who  talked  as  if  the  motives  which  im- 
pelled them  to  accept  or  reject  a  theory  were  the  universal 
springs  of  human  action.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr  Wallas 
has  done  something,  and  not  a  little,  towards  the  furthering 
of  this  end  ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  important  end. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  organisation 
of  Thought,  of  Will,  of  Happiness  in  the  Great  Society. 
The  discussion  in  these  chapters  is  rather  too  complicated 
to  permit  of  exact  expression  in  a  limited  space,  and  the 
reason  for  this  complication  lies  in  the  interlacing  of  the 
facts.  Whatever  the  subject  which  is  discussed,  whether  it 
be  the  degree  to  which  useful  thinking  may  take  place  in 
committees  (or  other  small  groups  in  which  oral  intercourse 
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is  still  possible),  or  the  relations  of  Individualism,  Socialism, 
and  Syndicalism,  or  of  the  conditions  of  woman's  work  and 
the  place  which  she  ought  to  have  in  the  Great  Society,  we 
feel  that  the  author  is  speaking  from  personal  knowledge  of 
the  conditions,  and  has  actual  illustrations  in  his  mind. 
The  value  of  the  book  consists  in  this  attention  to  concrete 
detail.  There  are  very  few  definite  and  specific  plans  of 
readjustment  or  improvement.  Incleed  those  who,  like  Mr 
Wallas,  follow  Aristotle  in  accepting  the  mean  as  the  prac- 
tical end,  cannot  do  more  than  indicate,  in  a  general  way, 
the  whereabouts  of  virtue  and  the  dangers  of  some  of  the 
extremes.  The  result  will  probably  involve  the  disappoint- 
ment of  some  readers  who  want  some  one  definite  opinion, 
and  there  are  other  readers,  somewhat  saner,  who  may 
regret  Mr  Wallas's  caution.  He  knows  the  whereabouts  of 
social  virtue,  and  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  whereabouts  of 
social  improvement.  But  he  never  lets  himself  go,  he 
consistently  puts  a  bridle  on  his  imagination,  and  the 
complexity  of  the  facts  seem  to  weigh  him  down,  now 
and  then,  as  with  a  burden. 

In  an  interesting  passage  Mr  Wallas  lets  us  infer  that 
his  own  practice,  while  reading  a  book,  is  to  lay  the  volume 
aside  for  a  time  and  meditate  when  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  chapter,  or  even  of  some  smaller  subdivision. 
If  the  reader  studies  The  Great  Society  in  this  spirit  he  will 
not  come  empty  away.  JOHN  Laird. 

Belfast. 
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KYRIOS  CHRISTOS  :  Geschichte  des  Christusglaubens 
▼on  den  Anfkngen  des  Christentums  bis  Irenaeus, 

von  Dr  W.  Bousset.  Gdttingen:  Vandenhoeck  u,  Ruprecht 
{Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulze  &  Co),  191 3.  Pp.  xxiv.,  475. 
12  M. 

This  is  a  weighty  book,  worthy  the  author  of  Haupt^' 
probUme  der  Gnosis  (see  vol.  vi.,  348-58).  Indeed,  the  one 
is  closely  related  to  ^  the  other.  Bousset  sets  himself  to 
discredit  two  false  limitations,  as  he  esteems  them,  to  the 
application  of  the  religionsgeschichtliche  Methode,  The  one 
of  these  attributes  a  special  character  of  purity  to  New 
Testament  theology,  as  distinct  from  later  doctrine  in  the 
Ancient  Church.  This  phenomenon  Ritschl,  for  instance, 
traced  to  greater  continuity  with  the  main  lines  of  Old 
Testament  religion  at  its  best.  Over  against  such  a  view 
Bousset  asserts  the  decisive  entrance,  from  the  first,  of  a 
foreign  factor,  viz.,  late  Greek  or  Hellenistic  religion,  and 
he  concentrates  his  proof  of  this  upon  Christology, 
rightly  treated  as  central  to  Christian  theology.  He  is 
careful  to  distinguish  here  between  Palestinian  Christianity 
proper  and  extra-Palestinian,  though  he  believes  that  the 
line  can  be  traced  already  at  the  point  when  the  Gospel 
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passed  to  Antioch,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  partly 
Hellenistic  Saul  of  Tarsus  on  the  other.  But  once  the 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  was  made,  Bousset 
holds  that  the  reaction  of  the  new  influence  was  quite 
normal  in  character  and  degree,  and  will  make  no  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  Paul  or  any  other.  In  so  doing  he 
sets  aside  what  he  regards  as  the  second  unhistorical 
limitation.  To  make  his  meaning  plainer,  we  note  at 
once  that  he  treats,  as  a  single  type,  "the  Pauline-Johannine 
piety  " — a  phrase  to  the  defence  of  which  he  devotes  much 
of  what  follows. 

In  the  striking  Preface,  in  which  these  things  are  laid  down, 
the  author  characterises  the  nature  of  the  Hellenistic  piety 
{e.g,  its  ecstasy  and  dualistic  supernaturalism),  which  he 
believes  cast  its  spell  over  even  so  intense  a  Jew  as  Paul. 
He  gives  his  reasons  for  carrying  back  to  the  first  century 
features  of  which  we  have  direct  evidence  only  in  later 
sources,  including  the  Egyptian  "  Hermetic "  writings. 
Here  he  relies  a  good  deal,  and  rightly,  upon  Philo,  as 
implying  a  "Hellenistic-Oriental"  mystic  type  of  piety 
at  work  behind  his  peculiar  terminology  and  thought.  He 
also  believes  that  Cornelius  Labeo  was  prior  to  Suetonius, 
and  so  carries  back  the  syncretistic  Oracula  Chaldaica  to 
the  Paul-John  age.  As  general  proof  that  Hellenistic 
piety  moulded  early  Christian  thought  and  feeling,  Bousset 
appeals  not  so  much  to  "interesting  analogies  and  parallels" 
in  detail  (a  wise  word  for  his  friend  Heitmiiller)  as  to 
general  similarity  in  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  both. 
Then  as  to  the  special  proof  in  the  case  even  of  a  Paul, 
against  which  there  are  strong  antecedent  objections,  eg.  his 
intense  Judaism  and  his  hostility  to  all  ethnic  "  idolatry/' 
the  way  in  which  his  teaching  was  viewed  by  his  Judaistic 
critics,  the  little  influence  Paulinism  had  upon  Christians 
generally  in  the  sub-apostolic  z%^  (which  Schweitzer  urges 
strongly),  Bousset  claims  that  his  whole  book  is  his  reply. 
But  whether  it  is  successful  remains  open  to  doubt.  Here 
Dr  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy's  recent  book  on  Paul  and  the 
Mystery-religions  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  though  it  does 
not  deal  with  the  Christological  question  in  the  same  full 
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way.  In  any  case,  to  cite  Paul's  dependence  on  the  late 
Jewish  theology,  of  which  the  apocryphal  literature  is  our  best 
evidence,  as  an  analogy  for  similar  dependence  on  Hellen- 
istic piety,  begs  the  whole  question  at  issue :  his  theoretic 
attitude  to  the  two  spheres  of  piety  is  so  absolutely  different 
The  only  way  in  which  ethnic  influence  on  the  substance 
of  his  thinking,  as  distinct  from  adoption  of  current  terms 
for  the  sake  of  his  Gentile  readers,  can  be  rendered  plausible, 
\s  through  the  medium  of  late  Judaism,  especially  in  the 
Diaspora,  where  Hellenistic  forms  of  thought  might  already 
be  naturalised.  But  it  remains  unproven  that  just  such  loan 
ideas  as  must  be  attributed  to  Paul  (especially  Kyrios-cult 
and  realistic  sacramentalism)  had,  in  fact,  passed  into 
Judaism,  at  any  rate,  in  the  circle  in  which  he,  a  strict 
Hebrew  by  birth,  though  living  in  the  Diaspora,  was  trained, 
and  formed  his  sympathies.  Bousset's  own  view  is  that 
Paul  simply  made  explicit  and  developed  a  Hellenistic 
interpretation  of  Christianity  already  implicit  in  com- 
munities among  the  Diaspora,  as  at  Antioch,  and  so 
hastened  its  growth.  He  explains  the  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  this,  Paulinism  is  so  largely  ignored  in  the  Christianity, 
of  c,  100-150,  by  incompatibility  of  temper  between 
an  "optimistic — rational  world — view/'  such  as  meets  us 
in  the  Apologists,  and  the  strain  of  "  Oriental  syncretist 
mysticism,  with  its  dualism  and  pessimism,"  common  to 
Paul  (John)  and  Gnosis.  What  emerges  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  "  We 
may  call  it  Paulinism  ecclesiastically  tempered  and  stripped 
of  all  Gnostic  risks  and  tendencies.  It  is,  to  choose  terms 
after  a  famous  model,  the  gradual  Orientalising  and  altera- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Syncretism,  over  against  the  acute 
Orientalising  in  Paul  and  Gnosis."  Yet  after  all  he  feels 
that  he  has  not  solved  the  psychological  problem  how 
"  Paul,  the  Rabbinically-minded  Jew,  can  have  adopted 
the  basal  ideas  and  expressions  of  Hellenistic-Oriental 
piety "  ;  and  falls  back  at  last  upon  the  wisdom  of  not 
theorising  i  priori  in  the  matter,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
but  sticking,  "  with  ever  more  intensive  labour,"  to  the  facts. 
Here  we  can  all  agree,  though  we  may  differ  as  to  what  are 
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the  facts  of  Paul's  thought,  when  its  individuality  has  full 
justice  done  to  it 

Bousset's  original  plan  was  to  describe  the  genesis  of 
Christianity  in  the  milieu  of  Hellenistic-Roman  culture. 
But  for  the  time  he  decided  to  concentrate  on  the  central 
matter,  Christology,  which  he  carries  down  rightly  enough 
to  Irenxus,  indicating  from  time  to  time  his  views  as  to  the 
more  general  development. 

From  the  all-pervasive  influence  of  Hellenistic  piety^ 
which  he  sees  mingling  with  the  Gospel  directly  it  spreads 
beyond  Palestinian  soil,  Bousset  excepts  the  first  stage  of 
all,  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Palestinian  community,  as 
well  as  Jesus'  own  preaching,  so  far  as  the  two  can  now  be 
distinguished.  To  this  properly  Jewish  phase  of  the 
Evangelic  tradition  he  devotes  two  searching  chapters 
(pp.  1-92),  in  which  he  analyses  the  Christologic  beliefs 
reflected  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  particularly  the  Synoptic 
record.  Chapter  i.  deals  with  "Jesus  the  Messiah — Men-- 
schensohn — in  the  faith  of  the  Palestinian  community  "  ;  and 
chapter  ii.  describes  "  The  Picture  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
drawn  from  the  standpoint  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  Man." 
The  determinative  idea  throughout  is  the  Son  of  Man,  as 
understood  in  Apocalyptic  wise  by  the  above  community ; 
for  as  to  Jesus*  own  use  of  the  term,  whether  distinctive  or 
not — if  indeed  his  use  of  it  survives  in  any  authentic 
instances-^ — Bousset  essays  hardly  a  word.  He  seems  to 
think  that  the  Church's  tradition  ^  in  this  respect  so  com- 
pletely overlaid  the  real  words  and  thought  of  its  Founder, 
that  the  problem  of  his  self-consciousness  as  revealed  by 
his  possible  usage  as  to  it  must  be  left  on  one  side.  No 
doubt  the  traditional  view  of  this  title  as  confined  to 
Jesus  himself  is  far  too  naive,  judging  by  analogy  and  the 
internal  probabilities  of  the  case.  But  Bousset's  exegesis 
goes  to  an  extreme  in  the  other  direction,  and  falls  over 
into  hypercriticism.  He  plays  too  fast  and  loose  with  Luke 
in  particular,  as  embodying  a  Q  type  of  sayings  of  a  value 
co-ordinate  with  the  best  in  Mark  ;  and  the  like  is  true  of 

^  He  rightly    argues    that    the    term   was  commonly  used  among  Judsco* 
Christians  (24  fT.). 
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his  minimising  estimate  of  the  materials  behind  the  first 
half  of  Acts.  A  sounder  exegesis  would,  in  the  very  d^ree 
to  which  many  *'  Son  of  Man  "  sayings  derive  their  colour, 
if  not  their  substance,  from  the  Apocalyptic  faith  of  the 
community,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  remaining  cases, 
which  cannot  naturally  be  taken  in  this  sense,  point  to  a 
different  and  distinctive  usage  in  the  lips  of  Jesus  himself, 
a  usage  of  a  more  original  and  religious  character.  That 
Jesus'  followers  attributed  to  him  habitually  a  given  self- 
designation  implies  that  it  was  his  chosen  term  ;  but  that 
they  themselves  came  to  use  it  in  a  sense  nearer  to  the 
traditional  Jewish  usage  than  did  their  Master,  who  so  often 
spoke  "above  the  heads  of  his  reporters/'  is  more  than 
likely  enough.  Bousset  confuses  two  distinct  things  when 
he  sets  aside  without  discussion  the  idea  that  Jesus  can 
have  used  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  to  denote  any  idea  like  what 
we  express  by  our  Ideal  or  Archetypal  Man.  As  if  a  Jew 
could  not  think  an  abstract  thought  under  a  concrete,  poetic 
form  of  speech  like  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  though  the  Jew 
Paul  expresses  the  same  idea  by  another  concrete  and 
picturesque  phrase,  "  the  second  Adam,"  the  new  repre- 
sentative head  of  humanity.  Apart  from  such  confusion  of 
form  and  substance,  Bousset  has  but  cleared  the  ground  for 
some  such  sense  as  the  primary  and  distinctive  one  in 
which  Jesus  used  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  with  special  reference 
to  the  Eighth  Psalm  {cf.  Heb.  ii.  5  ff.,  i  Cor.  xv.  26) — which 
paraphrases  the  story  in  Genesis  of  the  creation  of  Man  after 
the  Divine  plan  and  image,  and  to  the  classical  Messianic 
passage  in  Dan.  vii.,  viewed  in  that  light  and  representa- 
tively. Both  lines  of  association  meet  in  a  higher  synthesis 
in  his  own  filial  person  as  the  "proper  man,"  to  use  Car- 
lyle's  rendering  of  Luther's  der  rechte  Mann?-  The  high 
prerogatives  belonging  to  such  a  use  might  well  lead  to  one 
of  more  Apocalyptic  type  in  certain  contexts.  Thus  as 
his  future  shaded  off  into  mystery,  Jesus  may  well  have 
used  the  words  attributed  to  him  in  response  to  the  High 

^  This,  and  not  the  Daniel-Apocalyptic  figure,  is  the  type  of  transcendental 
Mesaanic  manhood  attributed  to  "the  true  Prophet"  in  the  Clementioe 
writings. 
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Priest's  challenge,  especially  in  their  Lucan  form  (xxii.  69^ 
cf.  Matt.),  to  which  Bousset  here  does  all  too  rare  justice. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  no  natural  account  of  the 
sayings  as  to  the  suffering  Son  of  Man — a  feature  alien  to 
Apocalyptic — and  ignores  the  continuity  of  Jesus'  own 
thought  with  Old  Testament  prophecy.  Finally,  Bousset's 
account  of  the  matter  is  psychologically  defective,  in  that 
he  makes  ideas  rather  than  religious  experience  primary  in 
the  development  of  the  community's  faith,  especially  as 
regards  the  belief  in  Jesus  as  risen  or  glorified  Messiah,  on 
the  morrow  of  the  desolating  fact  of  his  death.  Indeed 
his  whole  treatment  of  the  psychology  of  the  first  disciples 
is  here  too  intellectualist — the  very  objection  he  rightly 
urges  against  the  common  derivation  of  the  use  of  x6/>/of  for 
Jesus  from  LXX  usage  (p.  108  f ). 

Chapter  ii.  on  the  Synoptic  picture  of  Jesus  as  painted  by 
the  community's  faith  opens  with  a  discerning  account  of 
the  Evangelic  documents,  as  built  up  from  separate  units  of 
teaching  and  narrative,  which  grew  into  larger  units,  and  these 
again  into  connected  written  forms  such  as  may  lie  behind 
our  Gospels.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exegesis  which 
seems  unproven  and  even  arbitrary,  especially  in  the 
attempt  to  deny  any  suggestive  use  of  "  the  Son  of  Man  *^ 
on  purely  religious  lines  to  Jesus  himself,  e,g.  in  Mark  ii. 
5-1 1  (power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins),  in  27  f.  (Lord  of  the 
Sabbath).  So  in  the  Baptism  and  Temptation  Bousset  sees 
non-Palestinian  influences,  to  which  he  also  refers  the  words 
touching  the  mutual  knowledge  of  "  the  Son "  and  "  the 
Father"  in  Matt.  xi.  27  =  Luke  x.  22  (where  he  ignores  the 
more  natural  context  in  Luke,  and  the  general  Jewish 
nature  of  the  contextual  thought  in  both).  Having  set  aside 
the  probability  that  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  was  used  by  Jesus 
in  an  original  and  characteristically  religious  sense,  Bousset 
naturally  cannot  allow  to  him  any  use  of  a  title  like  "  the 
Son  (of  God)  "  in  a  similarly  spiritual  Messianic  sense ;  and 
this  whole  discussion  has  the  air  of  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Thus  he  does  not  condescend  to  discuss  the  possibility  that 
Jesus'  reserve  or  imposing  of  silence  as  to  the  formal  pro- 
clamation of  his  Messiahship  may  be  historical.     But  the 
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question  as  to  religious  methods  of  self-revelation  is  really 
crucial  for  one's  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  ought  to  have 
been  fully  argued  out. 

No  doubt,  once  Jesus  had  won  the  Messianic  faith  of  his 
followers  on  spiritual  lines  as  here  suggested,  and  on  our 
view  of  his  use  of  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  it  was  natural  that 
his  transcendent  personality  as  mirrored  in  their  experience 
of  trust,  should  be,  as  Bousset  puts  it,  like  a  magnet  draw- 
ing to  itself  all  high  and  seemingly  fitting  conceptions  in 
the  pyschological  atmosphere,  including  the  traditional 
Apocalyptic  idea  of  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  in  certain  circles. 
The  process  thus  started  in  religious  experience  would  be 
continued,  as  that  experience  was  propagated  by  the  Gospel 
story,  in  successive  generations  of  Christians,  each  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Saving  Personality  in  the 
highest  available  terms  suggested  by  their  world-outlook, 
whether  Heavenly  Archetypal  Man  or  Angelic  being,  or 
the  Divine  Logos  of  Jewish  views  and  expectations,  p. 
305,  n.  5.  Either,  then,  the  Church's  interpretation  of 
Jesus'  person,  whether  in  terms  of  the  imagination  or  of  the 
reflective  reason,  started  from  a  true  germ  implicit  in  his 
own  self-consciousness  which  justified  the  attempts  at  a 
transcendent  theory  of  his  person  ;  or  it  started  without  it 
The  latter  is  Bousset's  view  ;  and  in  the  working  out  of  it 
his  reading  of  Paul  is  of  prime  confirmatory  import.  From 
him,  not  from  Jesus'  own  expressed  consciousness,  came  the 
idea  of  a  unique  Divine  Sonship,  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of 
representative  headship  of  Humanity,  analogous  to  that  of 
Adam  on  a  lower  level. 

In  his  findings  in  these  two  fundamental  chapters  on  the 
Church's  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  Bousset  sees  much  poetic 
imagination  {Dicktung).  He  first  enumerates  the  purely 
human  features  which  are  there  preserved,  and  then  shows 
how  the  native  moral  power  and  appeal  of  the  picture  were 
enhanced  by  the  glamour  added  by  the  faith  of  the  first 
Christians.  This  consisted  essentially  in  the  glory  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  the  Ruler  and  World-Judge,  whose  Lordship 
was  suffered  to  shine  through  his  history,  half-revealed  and 
half-concealed.     So  Jesus  of  Nazareth  became  effective  not 
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so  much  as  historic  person,  but  rather  as  living  Symbol,  in 
which  the  Church's  own  religious  conviction  presented  itself 
glorified.  And  as  that  age  clothed  Jesus  the  Christ  in  its 
own  way,  and  so  made  him  to  be  what  its  religious  needs 
demanded — more  and  more  in  terms  of  Hellenistic  piety — 
so  the  process  has  been  repeated  by  faith  all  down  the  ages. 
To  that  part  of  the  story  which  includes  the  interpretative 
action  of  Hellenistic  thought  and  piety,  Gentile  soil,  from 
Paul  to  Irenaeus,  the  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted. 

The  contents  of  this  second  and  larger  part  of  the  volume 
are  as  follows  :  The  Gentile  Christian  Primitive  Community  ; 
Paul ;  the  Christology  of  the  Johannine  Writings  ;  Guosis  ; 
The  Christ-cult  in  the  Post-Apostolic  Age ;  The  Shaping 
of  Christianity  on  the  Basis  of  Christ-cult,  and  its  Different 
Types ;  The  Apologists  ;  Irenaeus.  Much  of  this  ground 
has  been  traversed,  as  regards  main  principles,  by  Hamack, 
Hatch,  and  others,  who  have  dealt  with  the  Hellenizing 
process,  though  with  far  less  reference  to  the  Oriental 
element  in  Hellenistic  religion.  Still  everywhere  one  feels 
in  this  book  the  traces  of  a  fresh  and  penetrating  mind, 
using  much  material  only  recently  brought  to  light  by  him- 
self and  others,  and  bringing  all  into  special  relation  with 
his  central  theme,  Christology.  It  is,  however,  his  treat- 
ment of  the  earliest  and  most  determinative  part  of  this 
section  of  his  subject,  the  Christology  of  Paul  in  particular, 
that  most  calls  for  notice  in  the  space  still  at  our  disposal. 

Chapter  iii.,  on  "  The  Gentile  Christian  Primitive  Com- 
munity,'' is  of  fundamental  importance  and  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  Christian  origins,  when  all  deductions  have  been 
made.  After  showing  that  the  titles  "Christ"  and  "the 
Son  of  Man "  made  no  appeal  to  the  Gentile  mind,  and 
soon  died  out  of  living  thought,  he  comes  to  the  central  ^ 
point  in  his  book — the  meaning  and  origins  of  the  title 
"  the  Lord  "  (xv^/o^),  which  came  to  dominate  Christianity 
outside  strictly  Ebionite  circles.  He  sets  aside  its  origin 
in  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  or  indeed  in  any  properly 
Jewish  usage  (it  was  never  used  for  the  Messiah  in  any 
Jewish  circle).  The  true  associations  of  xitft^^  he  finds  in 
the  traditions  of  Hellenistic  piety,  from  the  first  century  B.C 
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in  particular.  Its  special  use  grew  up  on  Oriental  soil, 
•especially  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  in  connection  with  the  later 
succession  of  Alexander.  There  it  also  coalesced  with  a 
parallel  usage  in  the  worship  of  certain  deities,  in  which 
solemn  cult  of  a  corporate  kind  was  a  marked  feature. 
Hence  emerged  a  sense  of  relation  to  a  Sovereign  Lord, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  "  slave "  to  his  '*  master/'  such 
that  the  well-being  ((S^rnfia)  of  the  worshippers  depended 
on  the  favour  and  present  power  of  the  Deity,  whether 
invisible  or  *' manifest"  (Epiphanes\  in  a  mighty  human 
Ruler.  In  the  latter  form  it  gradually  pervaded  even 
Graeco-Roman  thought,  and  issued  in  Caesar-cult,  chiefly 
in  the  province  of  Asia.  The  title  and  the  cult  were 
closely  connected ;  it  was  in  the  emotion  of  the  latter 
that  the  faith  implied  in  the  former  lived  and  had  its 
most  vivid  being.  Bousset  argues  that  this  type  of  piety 
had  created  a  temper  and  standpoint  in  religion  which,  when 
possessed  by  the  new  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  manifest  repre- 
sentative of  God,  and  by  the  new  experience  generated  in 
corporate  worship  "  in  the  Name,"  naturally  expressed 
itself  in  the  xup/oc  title  and  type  of  cult,  as  he  sees  them 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  most  of  all  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles. 

That  something  of  the  kind  described  by  Bousset  was 
part  of  the  Zeitgeist  conditioning  the  average  Gentile 
Christian  apprehension  of  Christ,  is  highly  probable.  It 
would  help  to  explain  how  Gentile  converts  accepted  quite 
readily  so  transcendent  a  view  of  Jesus'  person,  as  a  Being 
standing  in  immediate  living  relations  with  all  believers, 
especially  in  their  corporate  worship,  in  spite  of  the  meta- 
physical difficulties  involved.  The  very  degree  to  which 
their  imaginations  failed  to  realise  in  all  its  historic  con- 
creteness  that  earthly  life^  as  it  was  realised  by  Palestinian 
Christians,  would  make  it  easier  for  them  to  think  of  the 
risen  and  glorified  Jesus  almost  exclusively  in  the  terms  of 
religious  experience,  particularly  the  mystic  sense  of  His 
real  presence  as  Lord  of  the  community,  gathered  in  His 
Name  and  one  in  soul  under  the  inspiration  of  His  Spirit, 
or  of  Himself  as  quickening  Spirit  (^rMVA^a  ^«oTMoDy,  i  Cor. 
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XV.  45)-^in  a  word,  His  Body.  So,  too,  such  experience 
and  faith  would  react  on  their  reading  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, making  it  natural  for  them  to  identify  their  xuf/«c 
of  realised  spiritual  power  with  its  xuf>/off,  wherever  the 
context  did  not  too  clearly  demand  identity  with  Jehovah 
or  God  in  the  strict  sense.^  But  all  this  may  be  held 
true  of  purely  Gentile  converts,  without  its  being  true  that 
the  x6^fO(  idea  in  its  essence,  with  h^xtk^^  as  its  correlative, 
was  not  reached  in  Jewish-Christian  circles,  and  by  Paul 
himself,  along  other  and  more  Jewish  lines,  those  of 
Messiahship  of  one  type  or  another,  as  rooted  in  individual 
confession  of  Jesus*  "  Name  "  (Acts  xxii.  i6  ;  Rom.  x.  9,  1 3). 
Here  the  decisive  factor  was  this  belief  that  God  had 
raised  Jesus  from  the  dead  to  His  right  hand,  so  qualifying 
him  to  be  invoked  as  Lord  (according  to  Rom.  x,  9  ;  cf. 
12-14),  but  primarily  in  a  Messianic  sense  (Acts  ii.  32-36^ 
where  "  Lord  "  and  "  Messiah  "  are  used  as  synonyms,  with 
special  reference  to  Ps.  ex.  \  \  cf,  \  Cor.  xv.  25).  Only 
whereas  the  emphasis  of  Messianic  Lordship  was  among 
Jewish-Christians  at  large  eschatological,  with  Paul  it  was 
more  concerned  with  daily  personal  experience  of  Christ  as 
Indwelling  power  and  life.  Highly  significant,  as  proving 
the  conception  of  Jesus  as  Lord  and  recurring  invocation 
of  Him  as  such  in  Judaeo-Christianity,  is  the  ejaculatory 
petition  of  the  Eucharistic  prayer  in  the  Didache  (x.  6X 
Maranatha^  "  Our  Lord,  come  "  (so  Bousset  rightly  renders 
it  in  103,  n.  4,  but  then  ignores  this  sense  in  his  text,  as 
also  on  p.  284).  This,  following  on  "  Let  grace  come  and 
let  this  world  pass,"  gives  us  the  title,  but  invokes  "our 
Lord,"  not  as  dynamically  present  (as  fl-vii/^&ta),  but  as  yet 
to  come,  just  in  the  manner  of  Rev.  xxii.  20.  Indeed  the 
Apocalypse  runs  counter  to  the  purely  Hellenistic  origin  of 
the  title  Kyrios,  especially  in  its  opening  verse,  with  its  uses 
of  ioDXotf  in  a  sense  correlative  to  that  title.  Accordingly 
we  cannot  recognise  the  sharp  distinction  between  early 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  which  Bousset  makes  out  as 

^  Bousset  indeed  argues  (p.  122)  that  even  Paul  did  not  observe  any  such 
distinction.  But  here,  as  often  (^.^.  2  Cor.  iii.  16  f.),  his  exegesis  seems  to  lack, 
discrimination  and  due  feeling  for  the  context. 
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to  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  Jesus  as  Kyrios ;  there  is 
simply  a  diflference  of  emphasis  and  conception,  the  former 
being  more  historical  and  objective,  the  latter  more  mystico*^ 
realistic  and  experimental  in  their  piety.  The  distinction 
is  doubtless  important  and  leads  to  different  speculative 
Christological  developments  ^ ;  but  the  two  lines  of  thought 
lie  nearer  to  each  other,  to  begin  with,  than  Bousset  recog- 
nises, in  their  common  sense  of  Jesus  as  religiously  "  Lord  " 
as  well  as  Christ  On  neither  line  does  the  Lordship  of 
Jesus  obscure  the  Sovereign  Lordship  of  God  as  ultimate 
object  of  worship  and  prayer,  which  are  offered  "  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

The  Pauline  type  o{ Kyrios  Christology  occupies  chapter  iv.,. 
a  long  discussion,  as  befits  the  central  part  of  Bousset's 
theory.  This  lies  in  germ  in  its  opening  sentence.  "  On 
this  basis  of  Kyrios  faith  and  cultus  in  the  Hellenistic 
primitive  Christian  communities,  rises  the  personal  Christus- 
piety  of  the  Apostle  Paul."  If  the  criticisms  just  made  are 
just,  this  is  rather  an  inversion  of  the  truth.  Bousset  defines 
Paail's  special  note  as  "the  intense  feeling  of  personal 
attachment  and  spiritual  solidarity  ( Verbundenkeit)  with  the 
exalted  Lord,"  in  a  sense  far  more  essential  and  ethicial 
than  that  in  which  either  Jew  or  Gentile  usually  conceived 
that  relation.  For  to  him  it  was  inward  and  less  con- 
ditioned by  acts  of  common  worship.  The  contest  depends 
upon  his  different  conception  of  Christ  as  Lord,  and  thus  in 
turn  upon  his  moral  experience  and  resulting  conception  of 
the  Spirit 

It  was  here  that  Paul  introduced  a  change  of  momentous, 
consequence  for  Christianity.  By  others  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  had  been  viewed  mainly  as  more  or  less  ecstatic  states 
produced  ab  extra ;  to  him  they  were  rather  ah  intra^. 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  as  the  immanent  source  of  Divine 
or  spiritual  life,  its  prime  fruits  being  faith,  hope,  love,, 
and  their  moral  issues.  He  thus  transformed  it  from 
an  occasional  to  a  normal  supematuralism,  and  made  it 
characteristic  of  all  Christians  and   not  only  of  specially- 

^  Thus,  as  Bousset  shows  in  a  striking  passage,  p.  125,  the  Hellenistic  type  of. 
Kyrios  faith  became  the  foe  of  primitive  Eschatology. 
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gifted  persons.  In  fact  the  Spirit  was  '*  the  substance  "  of 
-the  Christian's  life  unto  God  (p.  135).  As  such  it  was 
alien  to  actual  human  nature,  a  pure  gift  of  "  grace  "  from 
outside.  Here,  according  to  Bousset,  we  have  the  main 
root  of  Paulinism  as  religion  of  Redemption  through  and 
through,  and  not  merely  at  occasional  points  of  contact, 
as  for  primitive  Christians  at  large.  He  goes  on  to  investi- 
gate the  sources  of  Paul's  identification  of  *'  Lord "  and 
**  Spirit "  as  applied  to  Jesus,  and  also  of  his  "  Christ- 
mysticism  "  (to  be  "  in  Christ ")  with  the  following  con- 
clusions, as  stated  in  his  own  summary  (pp.  172-4). 

"  As  for  Paul  the  Spirit  passes  from  being  the  ruling 
element  of  the  life  of  worship  (the  common  Christian  idea) 
into  the  factor  governing  the  whole  new  religio-ethical  life 
of  the  Christian  ;  so  the  Kyrios-i^itYi  undergoes  quite  an 
analogous  deepening  and  broadening.  Behind  even  the 
weighty  thought  of  co-death  and  co-resurrection  with  Christ, 
-Stand  sacramental  experiences  and  expressions  which  the 
Christian  community  connected  with  baptism.  Thus  grew 
<up  the  peculiar  Christ-mysticism  of  the  Apostle,  this  « 
JL^/<rr^,  iv  xupi(ft  that ;  which  severs  itself  sharply  from  the  ideal 
of  divinisation  ( Vergottungsideal)  ruling  in  Hellenistic  piety, 
while  yet  it  shows  a  certain  kinship  with  it."  The  nearest 
parallel  ^  is  the  spiritualised  mysticism  of  the  Hermetic 
•writings.  The  distinctive  note  of  Paul's  Christ-mysticism  is 
in  fact  due  to  the  central  place  of  moral  personality  in  his 
thought,  as  in  his  experience.  "  Finally  Paul's  Christ- 
mysticism  is  the  first  step  on  the  way  to  the  God-mysticism, 
out  of  which  the  «  Xpitfr^  of  Paul  becomes  the  "  bom  of 
God  "  of  "  John." 

So  far  so  good.  "  But  Paul's  Christ-mysticism,"  adds 
Bousset,  "  rests  upon  a  general  outlook  of  a  crudely  super- 
natural order,  which  arose  on  the  basis  neither  of  the  Old 
Testament  nor  of  Greek  philosophy,  but  is  a  heritage 
from  the  late  mystery  piety  of  antiquity,"  with  its  "  gloomy 
anthropological  dualism,"  issuing  in  the  absolute  antithesis 
of  spirit  and  flesh.     This  meant  '*  that  the  higher  life  of  the 

^  Perhaps  the  Od€s  of  Solomon  affords  even  a  better  one,  though  its  meaning 
<will  differ  according  to  views  as  to  the  origin  of  those  sacred  lyrics. 
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Christian  stands  in  contradiction  to  his  natural  state,  and 
has  sunk  itself  in  this  only  by  a  miracle  from  above  and 
ab  extra.  Hence  the  x6f/eff,  also  *fyi%ZiMi^  comes  in  absolute 
opposition  to  all  naturally  human  existence/'  the  second 
Adam  to  the  first.  Here  Bousset  sees  the  basis  both  of 
gnostic  dualism  and  of  Catholic  sacramentalism  and  cultus 
religion.  "  And  so  emerges  Paulinism  in  all  its  great- 
ness, with  the  glow  and  inwardness  of  its  mysticism,  but 
also  with  all  its  specific  dangers  as  one-sided  religion  of 
Redemption  set  side  by  side  with  Jesus'  Gospel  of 
Forgiveness  of  Sins." 

This  account  of  Paulinism  marks  a  great  advance  in 
treating  it  in  the  atmosphere  of  common  worship,  that  is 
under  the  influences  of  the  feeling  of  immediate  fellowship 
with  the  object  of  faith,  raised  to  its  highest  power  by 
the  emotional  suggestions  of  the  corporate  conscious- 
ness, and  above  all  of  the  sacred  symbolism  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Bousset,  in  follow- 
ing this,  to  him,  fresh  clue,  has  allowed  enough  for  the  ideas 
already  at  work  in  the  mind,  which  such  corporate  worship 
would  but  bring  into  fresh  play  in  order  to  interpret  the 
intensified  religious  experiences  thus  induced,  particularly 
at  Baptism  or  the  Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ.  Hence  Bousset  seems  wrong  in  denying 
a  primary  part  in  Paul's  "  identification  of  xuf>/o;  and 
^iZfMi "  to  his  experience  of  conversion  outside  Damascus. 
Probably,  then,  the  experience  of  fellowship  in  worship, 
including  the  communion  with  the  one  Lord  and  Head  of 
the  inspired  organism  of  the  Church,  did  but  develop  germs 
of  experience  and  thought  already  present  in  Paul's  own 
ethico-religious  conversion  and  his  subsequent  reflection 
thereon.  The  like  holds  good  of  the  Pauline  "  anthropo- 
logical dualism  "  and  the  **  supematuralism  "  of  redemption 
from  it  It,  too,  was  rooted  in  Paul's  own  psychological 
experience  of  sin  and  egoism,  as  unfolded  in  Rom.  vii. 
To  trace  it  to  Hellenistic  influence  is  a  fundamental  mistake,, 
though  that  may  have  conditioned  its  expression  in  a 
measure. 

This    important   chapter   ends    with    a    comparison    of 
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^'  faith  **  in  Paul,  and  in  Hellenistic  usage  (Stoic,  Philonian, 
Hermetic),  bringing  out  its  distinctive  quality;  and  an 
•examination  of  the  relation  of  the  Kyrios  to  God,  and  of 
the  Deity  of  Christ  Here  the  exegesis  is  at  once  search- 
ing and  sound.  Paul  carefully  abstains  from  using  iUi  of 
Christ,  but  attributes  to  him  in  his  pre-existent  being 
^uch  unique  community  of  glory  and  dignity  with  God  (i» 
M^^pfi  $*ou,  rh  ijvai  ha  hf)  as  is  almost  indistinguishable  from 
the  underived  Divine  Majesty  itself  (compare  the  Rabbinic 
figure  of  the  Metatron^  so  close  to  Jehovah  himself,  as 
•described  by  Oesterley  and  Boa,  Religion  and  Worship  of 
the  Synagogue^  1907,  pp.  170-8).  These  nicely  balanced 
complementary  aspects  are  held  together  and  expressed  in 
a  religious  way  by  the  title  "  the  Son  of  God,"  used  in  a 
transcendental  sense  ^  different  from  its  ordinary  Messianic 
one  (cf.  Matt.  xvi.  1 6).  Him  God  spared  not  to  send  from 
his  "  rich "  estate,  to  enter  of  his  own  loving  goodwill  on 
the  low  estate  of  servitude '  as  man,  in  order  to  break  the 
power  of  "  sin  in  the  flesh,"  through  obedience  even  unto 
•death.  Thereby  he  received  an  added  glory  during  the 
mediatorial  form  of  the  Kingdom  (i  Cor.  xv.  25  ff.),  the 
homage  of  Lordship,  in  the  Divine  sense,  which  else  would 
iiot  have  been  his  (Phil.  ii.  9-1 1).  Yet  as  God  is  and 
remains  the  head  of  Christ,  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  in 
which  Christ  is  head  of  mankind,  so  in  the  end  "  the  Son 
•himself  shall  be  subjected  (formally,  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  universe)  to  him  who  subjected  all  things  unto  him, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all " — a  passage  which  shows  how 
Paul  preserves  speculatively  his  sense  of  the  distinction 
between  M^  and  xupioc  {cf.  i  Cor.  viii.  5  f.).  It  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  Bousset  adds,  if  the  broadly  con- 

^  Bousset  doubts  whether  Paul  got  it  even  from  transcendental  Jewish  ideas 
as  to  Messiah  such  as  we  find  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  thinks  it  may  be  due  to 
Paul  himself.     In  any  case,  whatever  its  formal  origin,  his  usage  bears  the  stamp 

^f  his  own  piety. 

*  Bousset  rightly  dwells  on  Paul's  difficulty  in  conceiving  "the  Son  of  God," 

41  pure  Spirit  being,  really  sharing  human  o-d/a^,  with  its  sinful  bias.  This 
appears  in  his  use  of  hfiolmfid  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  c/,  Phil.  ii.  7,  and  gave  a  certain 
handle  to  Gnostic  "  docetism."    Here  again  the  distinction  between  **  potential " 

^and   "actual"  sinfulness  as  regards  the  vdp^   might  have  made  his  thought 

•clearer. 
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ceived  faith  of  the  Church  came  ere  very  long — as  the 
result  in  the  main  of  practical  worship,  as  Bousset  urges — 
to  ignore  this  Pauline  distinction,  and  at  first  popularly, 
but  finally  reflectively,  to  use  M%  of  Christ's  pre-incamate 
and  post-incarnate  nature,  "  the  Son  of  God,"  as  freely  as 
of  God  the  Father  himself,  and  to  seek  speculative  warrant 
for  so  doing. 

At  this  point  Bousset  passes  fitly  to  consider  in 
chap.  V.  "The  Christ- Belief  of  the  Johannine  Writings," 
where  he  finds,  '*  in  the  development  of  genuine  Christianity, 
a  singular  formation,  rooted  in  its  own  ground  and  relatively 
original,  but  which  still  lies  in  the  line  of  Pauline  Christi- 
anity." Here,  while  xif/o^  is  hardly  ever  applied  to  Jesus 
(not  at  all  in  the  Epistles),  the  Palestinian  title  '*  the  Son 
of  Man  "  occurs  frequently  in  the  Gospel,  but  in  a  changed 
and  highly  spiritualised  sense,  stripped  of  all  apocalyptic 
associations,  and  almost  equally  of  eschatological  (save  for 
final  judgment  and  resurrection,  v.  28  f).  The  counterpart 
of  "the  Son  of  Man"  aspect  is  "the  Son  of  God,"^  or 
*"  the  Son "  absolutely,  which  occurs  as  a  synonym  in  the 
same  context  in  v.  19-29.  "The  Son  of  Man,"  then, 
whether  as  pre-existent  in  heaven  or  as  incarnate  on  earth, 
or  as  again  "  lifted  up "  through  death  into  "  the  Glory " 
which  he  "  had  with  the  Father  "  beforehand,  is  the  absolute 
mediator  of  God  and  man,  uniting  in  himself  all  along  the 
spiritual  characteristics  of  the  Divine  and  human,  in  virtue 
of  perfect  "  Sonship,"  which  combines  in  the  highest  form 
and  degree  dependence  (v.  30)  with  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  Father's  nature  and  will  (x.  34-36). 
Here  we  have  certainly  a  modification  of  the  primitive 
Palestinian  apocalyptic  "  Son  of  Man "  Christology,  but 
one  which  may  well  go  back  behind  the  disciples  to  the 
Master's  own  usage.  The  Logos  title,  which  is  confined 
to  the  Prologue — on  the  one  hand  fulfilling  the  Jewish 
idea  of  Grod's  Mentrd^  and  on  the  other  introducing  the 
essential  thought  of  the  Divine  Son  to  Gentile  readers — is 

^  Possibly  PvoT.  zzx.  4,  &  vene  which  has  also  a  reference  to  "ascending 
into  heaven  "  to  learn  God's  secrets,  may  have  helped  to  ioi  this  term  in  certain 
circles. 
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not  integral  (so  Bousset  agrees  with  Harnack  in  observing^ 
p.  186,  n.  2)  to  the  writer's  exposition.  It  is  a  natural 
unifying  inference  from  what  is  vital  to  his  thought,  the 
universal  relations  of  the  Son  as  Life,  Light,  Saviour,  Judge^ 
to  humanity  at  large,  very  much  as  the  opening  cosmological 
passage  in  Hebrews  relates  itself  to  the  essentially  religious 
exposition  which  it  introduces,  and  as  even  in  the  Pauline 
epistles  passing  cosmological  relations  are  predicated  of 
God's  Son,  especially  when  any  pagan  or  Judaising  cosmic 
background  seems  to  challenge  Christ's  place  as  the  *'  one 
mediator  between  God  and  man."  ^ 

In  dealing  in  these  lines  with  the  new  picture  which  the 
Fourth  Gospel  gives  of  Jesus,  Bousset  brings  out  afresh  how 
impossible  it  is  to  grasp  intellectually  (as  distinct  from 
religiously)  its  real  purport  apart  from  a  realisation  of  the 
environment  of  theoretic  and  practical  interpretation  being 
put  upon  the  historic  tradition  by  different  types  of  Chris- 
tians within  the  writer's  knowledge.  In  particular,  the 
Docetic  tendency,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  realistic  sacra- 
mental, on  the  other,  condition  the  directions  in  which 
he  modifies  the  simple  human  realism  of  the  Synoptics. 
These,  indeed,  as  between  themselves,  show  already  a 
tendency  in  a  like  direction.  But  this  extends  in  the  main 
only  to  touches  of  detail  tending  to  emphasise,  whether  by 
omission  or  addition,  an  effect  intrinsic  to  the  historic 
ministry  as  a  whole.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  the 
process  affects  the  whole  picture,  both  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  personality  described  and  even  the  very  stage  upon 
which  its  career  is  worked  out.  The  centre  of  gravity  is 
moved  from  the  historic  sphere  to  the  super-temporal.  As 
"  the  Son  of  Man "  is  used  in  a  sense  higher  than  that 
meant  by  the  Synoptic  Evangelists,  so  also  his  "works'* 
and  "  words  "  are  of  a  new  type.  *'  The  Jews,"  too,  became 
typical  of  flesh  by  human  nature  in  the  tragic  drama  of  the 
testing  and  conviction  of  the  natural  man  by  the  eternal 
Light  incarnate  in  the  flesh.     But  with  all  this  fresh  inter- 

^  Bousset  rightly  notes  thit  Docetism  as  an  identifying  tendency  to  sublimate 
the  spirit  in  Jesus  above  bodily  limitations  proper  to  humanity,  was  prior  to  the 
emergence  of  Gnosis  proper,  and  operative  in  most  Christian  circles. 
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pretation  of  the  Divine  element  in  Jesus  *'  the  Christ,"  the 
Fourth  Gospel  remains  true  to  its  principle,  "  the  Word 
became  flesh/'  by  not  suflering  the  historic  humanity,  and 
therefore  the  objectivity  of  the  Gospel  as  Divine  revelation 
and  power  manifest  in  the  world  of  human  reality,  to  be 
wholly  swallowed  up  by  thfc  exigencies  of  the  fresh  inter- 
pretation. This  was  developed  at  once  as  the  outcome  of 
positive  Christian  experience  in  the  Johannine  circle  of  life 
and  *'  witness,"  and  in  answer  to  extreme  or  one-sided 
tendencies  still  abroad  among  Christians — whether  to 
Docetism  or  to  fleshly  sacramentalism  (vi.  63).  Thus, 
celative  to  existing  tendencies,  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  essen- 
tially the  media  via  of  concrete  spirituality,  i>.  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  spiritual  experience  through  frail, 
sensuous,  limited  flesh,  as  the  medium  of  objective  mani- 
festation, whereby  the  vision  (tfi «^/a)  on  which  "  faith  "  or 
trustful  self-surrender  depends  is  made  possible  to  man. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  Fourth  Gos(>ers 
emphasis  did  not  quite  attain  the  happy  mean  for  all  time ; 
it  tended  to  make  the  Spiritual  {x^vjiua)  in  Christ  too  uncon- 
ditioned, psychologically  at  least,  by  the  finite  and  frail 
Hesh  (tfapS),  to  succeed  in  safeguarding  for  the  future  the 
full  concrete  reality  of  his  humanity.  It  thus  in  effect 
superseded  and  cancelled  a  good  deal  in  the  Synoptics, 
which  became  read  in  its  light,  and  only  so,  as  regards 
theological  and  even  religious  reflexion.  It  is  always  in 
the  light  of  the  Ecce  Deus  that  the  Ecce  homo  appears. 
Bousset  sums  up  thus :  The  Evangelist  **  has  translated 
out  of  the  abstract  the  Pauline  message  of  the  ^imZfLo, 
Xpi^6^  and  his  own  as  to  the  super-worldly  Son  of  God 
{the  Logos),  and  given  it  living  vividness"  in  an  actual 
■narrative.  It  was  "  the  Spiritual  Gospel "  given  to  supple- 
ment "  the  bodily  "  ones  (cf,  Clem.  Alex.  ap.  Eus.  vi.  14).  It 
came  to  control  the  Church's  reading  of  these,  as  the  theo- 
logical norm  for  interpreting  the  "  four-fold  Gospel,'^  from  * 
Justin  and  Irenaeus  onwards  ;  and  its  historical  form,  with 
its  occasional  "  human "  touches,  tended  to  prevent  any 
-sense  of  discrepancy  arising  for  the  Church's  feeling 
between  the  Jesus  of  Nazareth  depicted  by  the  Synoptics 

T 
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and  its  own  conception  of  the  Kyrios*Christos  or  Sod 
of  God. 

When,  however,  he  comes  to  the  sacramental  side  of  the 
Johannine  Christology,  Bousset  seems  on  less  sure  ground. 
But  here  we  have  not  space  to  follow  him  further  than  ta 
suggest  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  teaches  a  mystico-experi^ 
mental  view  {cf,  vi.  44-50),  in  correction  at  once  of  a 
physico-realistic  sacramentalism  and  of  a  reaction  therefron^ 
tending  to  disuse  of  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  altogether. 

As  to  the  specifically  Johannine  Christusmystik^  as  com* 
pared  with  the  Pauline,  Bousset  traces  it  back  (as  in  vi.  40) 
to  a  Gottesmystik  such  as  he  sees  in  i  John  iii.  2.  Here 
he  finds  **  deification  through  vision  of  God/'  the  idea  of 
which  he  traces  in  turn  to  Hellenistic  mystic  piety.  But 
he  rather  ignores  the  ethical  nature  and  conditions  of  the 
Johannine  vision  of  God.  He  emphasises  indeed  the 
vision  of  God  as  in  the  face  of  Jesus,  the  incarnate  Son 
of  God.  But,  as  John  iii.  19-21  makes  quite  clear,  it  is 
the  attitude  of  a  man's  will  towards  good  and  evil — light 
and  darkness,  as  it  exists  for  conscience — ^that  determines 
vision  or  faith.  This  is  the  distinctive  Christian  feature^ 
and  it  is  continuous  with  Hebraic  not  Hellenistic  piety,  nor 
indeed  any  form  of  ethnic  mysticism.  Bousset  notes  that 
the  idea  of  "  deification  "  is  avoided  in  the  Fourth  Gospel^ 
in  favour  of  "  eternal  life  "  ;  and  he  has  got  beyond  regarding 
the  7»£tf/(  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  indeed  of  Gnostics 
proper,  as  strictly  intellectualist  in  type ;  it  is  knowledge  of 
Divine  things  as  revealed.  But  he  misses  the  true  sense  of 
itytd^nv,  seen  in  Christ's  use  of  it  in  relation  to  himself;; 
nor  does  he  note  that  so  typical  a  mystery,  term  as  riXmg: 
{**  initiated  ")  does  not  occur  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  while  it> 
I  John  (iv.  18)  it  has  no  mystery  sense.  Touching  the 
characteristic  Johannine  use  of  "  Light "  as  a  synonym  for 
the  Divine  nature  or  etement  (i  John  i.  5,  7),  Bousset 
overdoes  the  parallelism  with  Hermetic  usage.  Indeed, 
the  whole  stress  of  i  John  is  on  the  futility  of  the  Gnostic 
claim  to  know  God  as  Light,  apart  from  the  moral  test  of 
Life  afforded  by  the  commandment  of  Love.    ''God  is 
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Love '' ;  that  is  the  prime  element  in  his  being  as  ''  Light." 
Here  once  more  the  Hebraic  strain  comes  out  as  funda- 
mental ;  and  it  is  also  the  morally  experimental,  that  in 
which  ''  faith ''  in  Jesus  as  ''  Son  of  God "  in  the  specific 
Christian  sense  is  grounded.  Still,  as  Bousset  remarks, 
*^  the  Son  of  God  remains  the  dominating  figure  "  ;  the  ever- 
recurring  "  I  am  "—culminating  in  "  I  am  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life" — echoes  through  the  whole  Gospel 
and  arrests  attention.  In  this  light  the  Gospel  appears 
as  rather  later  than  the  Epistles  {cf.  217,  n.  i  ^ 

Finally,  Bousset  essays  to  compare  and  contrast  "  John 
and  Paul."  Here  one  has  the  feeling  that  he  overdoes  the 
contrasts  of  accent,  and  fails  in  the  end  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  matter.  He  does  best  when  contrasting  the  tem- 
peramental difference  between  the  twoexpositions  of  Christian 
experience,  the  passionate  and  the  calmer  and  more  reflective 
(p.  219).  It  is  the  latter  which  makes  the  Johannine  anti- 
theses even  harder  and  more  elaborate  in  effect  than  the  cor- 
responding Pauline  ones,  more  a  matter  of  objective  nature 
than  of  individual  experience.  It  is  the  ideal  sweep  of 
principle  in  the  light  of  long  retrospect  which  explains 
the  absolute  nature  of  such  a  generalisation  as  "  He  that  is 
born  of  God  doth  not  sin  "  (habitually)  ;  and  it  explains  also 
those  regulative  ideas  through  which  he  views  the  application 
of  redemption  at  all  stages  and  to  all  types  of  humanity 
(/^.  his  use  of  "  the  Jews "  after  the  flesh,  cf.  Rev.  ii.  9, 
ill.  9),  as  a  type  of  unbelief.  This  is  true,  too,  of  the 
'* supranaturalism  and  dualism"  of  Redemption,  which  in 
some  respects  he  carries  even  further  than  Paul,  in  that 
his  is  a  more  intellectual,  and  a  less  emotional,  type  of 
mysticism. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  handling  of  Gnosticism  is 
masterly.  Being,  however,  ''in  the  first  instance  a  pre- 
Christian  movement,"  its  Christian  forms  need  to  be  treated 
with  reserve.  Further,  its  characteristic  dualism  made  it 
cut  across  the  general  trend  of  Hellenistic  piety — ^with  which 
Bousset  r^ards  Christianity  as  coming  into  such  close 
spiritual  alliance — in  that  it  set  aside  its  more  optimistic 
and  "astrological"  piety.     Yet  in  certain  of  its  features. 
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notably  its  realistic  sacramentalism  and  its  ascetic  ethics, 
it  largely  showed  the  way  which  Catholic  piety  came  more 
slowly  and  cautiously  to  tread. 

The  application  of  the  principles  already  set  forth,  with 
some  criticism,  to  the  conceptual  and  cultus  forms  assumed 
by  Christology  in  nascent  Catholocism  down  to  Irenaeus, 
cannot  here  be  sketched.  The  details  are  too  numerous, 
and  the  general  effect  is  manifest  and  convincing.  The 
organic  connection  between  the  devotional  and  cultus 
aspects  of  piety,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Christological  theory 
on  the  other,  is  kept  in  view  throughout.  The  range  of 
varied  illustration  from  out  of  the  way  sources  is  striking. 
But  perhaps  the  most  important  chapters  of  this  part  are 
those  on  the  Apologists — especially  the  relation  of  their 
religious  philosophy  in  general  to  their  Christology — and 
on  Irenaeus.  This  last  forms  a  fitting  climax  and  term  to 
the  development  traced  in  this  volume,  which  its  author 
hints  is  to  be  taken  as  but  the  first  stage  of  a  more  extensive 
study  of  Ancient  Christology  on  the  same  living  lines.  The 
Iiast  section  of  all,  on  "  Irenaeus  and  Paul,"  fitly  links  the 
beginning  with  the  end.  In  spite  of  much  that  seems  well 
said,  one  has  here,  too,  the  feeling  that  Bousset  has  not 
always  hit  the  mark,  especially  when  he  deals  with  the 
sacramentalism  of  Paul.  Generally  speaking,  Paul's  ethically 
experimental  spiritualism  lies  mostly  midway  between  the 
realism  of  the  Gnostics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Irenaeus  on 
the  other.  VERNON  Bartlet. 


DIE  DAMONEN  UND  IHRE  ABWEHR  IM  ALTEN 
TEST  AM  E  NT,  von  A  nton  Jirku.  Leipzig  i  A .  Deichert^ 
19 1 2.     Pp,  viii.,  99.     M,  2.40. 

Everyone  who  makes  a  serious  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment must  ultimately  recognise  that  it  frequently  records 
customs  and  incidents  so  as  to  imply  belief  in  superstitions 
which  are  inherited  from  primitive  heathenism.  Even  if  we 
regard  the  Old  Testament  as  essentially  the  record  of  a 
divine  revelation,  that  revelation  can  only  be  regarded  as 
leading    gradually    towards    divine    truth.      The    human 
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mediums  of  this  revelation  were  not  purged  of  all  share  in 
the  inherited  '*  superstitions ''  of  their  people,  and  the 
popular  religion  long  continued  to  include  numerous  sur- 
vivals of  heathen  practices  and  beliefs. 

Hence  the  appropriateness  of  a  monograph  on  the  subject 
of  the  Old  Testament  belief  in  demons.  Half  of  the  volume 
under  review  is  devoted  to  a  classification  of  the  various 
kinds  of  demons,  and  the  other  half  to  the  kinds  of  magic 
which  were  used  against  them.  The  spirits  of  the  dead^ 
because  of  the  evil  they  may  bring  on  the  living  are  rightly 
included  in  the  classification.  In  the  section  devoted  to 
them  certain  burial  and  mourning  customs  are  explained  as 
originating  in  devices  intended  to  protect  the  living  against 
their  evil  influence.  Demons  of  the  night  are  treated  at 
considerable  length,  because  both  Gen.  xxxii.  23  ff.  and 
Exod.  iv.  24-26  are  regarded  as  illustrating  the  Hebrew 
belief  in  such  beings.  It  is  to  be  noted,  in  this  connection^ 
that  D^n^  (like  rrn)  may  sometimes  mean  "  demon  "  as  well 
as  "  divine  being  "  or  "  God."  Leviticus  xvi.  9  specifically 
gives  the  name  of  one  desert  demon  (Azazel),  and  Isa.  xiiL 
2 1  seems  to  name  several  species  of  the  same  class.  Lilith^ 
who  is  well-known  to  students  of  post-Biblical  Judaism,  is 
classed  as  originally  a  desert  demon,  and  not  as  a  demon 
of  the  night.  There  is  little  to  note  regarding  cave-dwelling 
spirits  and  tree  spirits.  The  shedim  (Deut.  xxxii.  17  and 
Ps.  cvi.  37)  are  supposed  to  be  of  Babylonian  origin. 

Sections  are  devoted  to  disease  as  caused  by  spirits,  and 
to  possession  by  spirits.  The  suggestion  that  in  2  Kings 
xviii.  26  the  sneezing  of  the  child  was  associated  with  the 
departure  of  an  evil  spirit  is  at  least  plausible.  Our  "  bless 
the  child  ! "  (Italian,  "  felicita  ! "),  said  when  a  child  sneezes, 
rests  ultimately  on  the  same  belief.  Another  section  is 
devoted  to  traces  of  belief  in  demons  who  assume  animal 
forms.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  alleged  cases  are  wrongly 
included  (^.^.  Isa.  vii.  18  f.),  and  here,  and  elsewhere,  the 
arrangement  followed  results  in  a  cross  division  of  the 
material. 

In  treating  of  the  means  used  to  guard  against  demons, 
Dr  Jirku   includes  in   his    survey  all    magic    practised   to 
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avert  danger,  or  cure  disease,  or  remedy  undeanness.  It  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  the  ceremonial  use  of  water  ought  to 
have  been  included.  Again,  blood  and  sacrifices  were 
presumably  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  means  of  protection 
against  demons,  but  no  sufficient  proof  is  given  of  the 
sweeping  generalisation  that  all  Hebrew  sacrifices  (as  pre- 
scribed in  P)  can  be  traced  back  to  these  practices.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  illustrations  given  of  the  use  of  bells 
(Exod.  xxviii.  33  ff.),  and  of  the  colours  red  and  blue 
(Num.  XV.  38),  and  of  bands  and  knots  (Ezek.  xiii. 
17  fT.),  are  at  least  relevant.  The  making  of  images  of 
boils  and  of  mice  (by  the  Philistines,  i  Sam.  vi.)  is  com- 
pared with  Num.  xxi.  6  ff,  and  explained  by  Babylonian 
parallels. 

Altogether,  the  treatment  in  the  second  part  of  the  book 
IS  less  conclusive  than  that  of  the  first  But  the  volume 
contains  a  good  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  gives  useful 
parallels  from  Semitic  literature,  especially  Babylonian,  and 
contains  a  number  of  original  suggestions  which  merit 
attention.  W.  B.  Stevenson. 

Glasgow. 

ST  PAUL'S  FIGHT  FOR  GALATIA,  by  C  H.  Watkins, 
M.A.  {Lond,\  B.A.  {Oxon.\  D.Th,  London:  James 
Clarke  &  Co,,  1914.     Pp.  312.     is.  6d,  nett. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  an  Englishman  first  pub- 
lishes a  book  in  German  and  then  translates  it  into  his  own 
language.  This,  however,  is  the  case  with  the  book  before 
us,  which  is  the  author's  translation  of  Der  Kampfdes  Paulus 
um  GalatieHy  a  review  of  which  appeared  in  these  columns  in 
February  19 14.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  it  in  its  new 
form,  and  those  who  have  read  the  original  will  find  much 
of  interest  and  importance  in  this  second  edition.  There 
are  considerable  additions,  which  fall  roughly  under  two 
heads.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  what  we  may  call 
^apologetic"  additions,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  book  is 
intended  for  a  wider  public,  and  is  in  English  instead  of  in 
German.     Dr  Watkins  finds  it  necessary  to  question,  on 
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several  occasions,  the  complete  accuracy  of  St  Paul's  state- 
ments, and  he  is  at  pains  to  point  out  that  these  criticisms 
do  not  touch  his  reliability  as  a  whole  or  destroy  his  value 
as  a  religious  teacher ;  see  especially  pp.  155  ff.  and  160  ff. 
On  p.  1 59  we  have  a  very  charming  example  of  the  diflfer- 
ence  of  controversial  statement  usual  in  English  as  opposed 
to  the  more  downright  German,  where  ''  this  explanation  it 
is  necessary  to  challenge ''  represents  ^  Das  scheint  mir 
unmoglich  zu  sein." 

Of  greater  importance  is  the  Addendum  and  other  fresh 
matter  dealing  with  the  date  of  the  Epistle  and  the  critical 
problems  connected  with  the  relation  between  it  and  Acts. 
In  the  review  already  referred  to  the  writer  ventured  to 
remark  on  the  comparative  neglect  on  Dr  Watkins'  part  of 
English  critics,  and  particularly  of  Professor  Lake.  This 
omission  has  now  been  fully  atoned  for ;  and  Dr  Watkins 
•discusses  at  length  and  with  great  courtesy  the  views  of  the 
supporters  of  the  "  early  date,"  though  with  no  inclination 
to  follow  them.  The  question  is  far  too  complicated  for 
discussion  in  these  pages.  The  reviewer  is  bound  to  admit 
that  he  is  not  a  quite  impartial  judge  on  this  point,  and  can 
only  say  that  Dr  Watkins'  undeniable  psychological  subtlety 
entirely  fails  to  convince  him  that  there  is  no  real  contra- 
diction between  Gal.  ii.  and  Acts  xv.,  regarded  as  referring 
to  the  same  events,  or  that  St  Paul  could,  under  the  circum* 
stances  in  which  he  writes,  have  omitted  to  refer  to  any 
•early  visit  to  Jerusalem,  even  if  it  had  no  direct  bearing  on 
his  relations  to  the  Apostles ;  to  do  so  would  be  to  give  a 
perfectly  gratuitous  occasion  to  his  opponents.  It  is  quite 
inadequate  to  say  that  the  identification  of  the  visits  of 
Acts  XV.  and  Gal.  ii.  implies  that  "  the  submission  of  Paul's 
;jGospel  to  scrutiny  was  a  little  informal  chat "  (p.  264),  while 
Dr  Watkins'  l(^ic  seems  open  to  rather  grave  question 
when  he  writes :  "  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  discussing 
whether  the  Apostles  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  in- 
•dicated  in  Acts  xL,  but  Lake  has  to  admit  that  we  have 
no  proof  either  way.  Since  in  Gal.  ii.  we  have  proof  that 
they  were,  a  most  important  divergence  arises"  (p.  247). 
Again,  the   statement   on   p.    253    that   Paul   treats   the 
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Apostles  "with  deliberate  indifference  and  irony"  contra- 
diets  what  Dr  Watkins  has  said  about  his  real  attitude 
towards  them  on  pp.  117  ff,  and  p.  1 76, 

However,  the  book  is  original  and  of  importance  ;  on  the 
psychological  side  especially  it  is  a  real  contribution  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  Epistle.  As  so  often  happens,, 
the  indexing  is  quite  inadequate ;  it  is  true  there  is  an  index 
of  authors  cited,  but  none  of  subjects  or  of  passages  dis- 
cussed. Both  are  urgently  required,  since  the  method  of 
the  book  involves  the  treatment  of  the  same  passages  and 
questions  under  several  different  heads;  and  there  are 
important  footnotes  scattered  about,  on  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  lay  one's  hand.  C.  W.  EMMET. 

West  Hendred, 


PRAKTISCHE  BIBELERKLARUNG  {vl  Reihe  der 
"  Religionsgeschichtlichen  Volksbucher "),  Begrundet  von 
Friedrich  Schiele.  Herausgegeben  von  Karl  Aner,  2. 
Aus  dem  Briefe  des  Paulus  nach  Rom.  Verdeutscht 
und  ausgelegt  von  Lie,  Hans  Bohlig^  Pfarrer  in  Berlin.  Pp. 
56.  3.  Die  Pastoralbriefe.  Verdeutscht  und  ausgelegt 
von  Franz  Koehler^  Pfarrer  in  Berlin.  Pp.  48.  Tubingen  : 
J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1914.     so  Pf.  ;  geb.  80  Pf. 

A  CHEAP  and  popular  series  such  as  this  is  all  to  the  goody 
and  is  evidence  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  Bible  found 
in  Germany.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers  in  the 
VolkssckuUy  and  while  critical  questions  are  not  ignored,  the 
main  stress  is  laid  on  the  religious  and  practical  side.  It 
is,  however,  more  open  to  doubt  whether  the  method 
adopted  is  altogether  satisfactory.  The  Epistles  in  the 
books  before  us  are  not  taken  as  they  stand,  but  paragraphs 
are  picked  out  and  arranged  according  to  subjects :  eg%. 
Romans  begins  with  i.  18-25,  followed  by  ii.  14-16,  under 
the  heading  Die  Menschenseele  von  Natur  eine  Christin  ;  then 
comes  vii.  15-24,  and  under  another  heading  vii.  7-14,  iL 
17-29,  vii.  1-6,  whilst  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary 
to  include  the  whole  Epistle.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the 
Pastorals,  where  we  have  three  books  dealing  more  or  less 
with  the  same  subjects,  the  method  has  certain  obvious 
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advantages ;  but  in  most  cases  it  only  leads  to  confusion,, 
and  makes  it  impossible  to  follow  the  development  of 
thought  or  to  put  the  teaching  in  its  proper  context. 

Further,  the  general  editing  leaves  much  to  be  desired.. 
In  Romans  the  verses  are  marked,  and  where  sections  from 
different  parts  of  the  Epistle  have  been  grouped  together,, 
they  are  printed  in  separate  paragraphs,  whilst  there  is  an 
index  showing  where  each  passage  is  discussed.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Pastorals  the  verses  are  not  marked,  and 
the  different  excerpts  are  all  thrown  together  into  a  single 
paragraph,  with  no  mark  of  division  to  show  where  we  have 
passed  from  one  Epistle  to  another ;  and  there  is  actually 
no  sort  of  index,  so  that  one  may  have  to  look  through  the 
whole  book  before  one  finds,  e,g.  the  discussion  of  i  Tim. 
i.  5,  or  of  most  of  Titus  i.,  which  happen  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  very  last  paragraph  I 

A  paragraph  of  exposition  follows  each  selected  section, 
and  is  generally  adequate.  Difficulties  are  briefly  ex- 
plained, as  a  rule  without  discussion  of  rival  views,  though 
there  are  in  the  Pastorals  ironical  and  somewhat  polemical 
references  to  "  Catholic  "  interpretations.  There  is  a  short 
introduction  to  each  book.  The  greetings  of  Romans  are 
regarded  as  addressed  to  some  Church  of  Asia  Minor ;  they 
may  have  been  written  at  the  same  time  as  the  Epistle,  and 
have  followed  it  in  the  Apostle's  (or  in  Tertius's)  copy-book.. 
The  Pastorals  are  regarded  as  quite  un-Pauline,  though 
embodying  a  few  genuine  personal  reminiscences. 

West  Hendred.  C.  W.  Emmet. 

PRAKTISCHE  AUSLEGUNG  DES  NEUEN  TEST- 
AMENTS  FUR  PREDIGER  UND  RELIGIONS- 
LEHRERy  van  Dr  Friedrich  Aiebergall,  Professor  in 
Heidelberg,  Zweite  Auflage^  Lex  8".  Tubingen:  Mohr 
{Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulze  &  Co.\  19 14  Pp.  vii.,  608. 
M.  11.50. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1908-9,  but  was 
not,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  noticed  in  the 
Review  of  Theology  and  Philosophy.  The  appearance  of 
the  second  edition,  in  which  the  work  is  added  to  but  not 
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-altered,  offers  an  opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  a  book 
'that  may  fairly  be  called  unique  in  present-day  literature. 
English-speaking  countries  are  rich  in  homiletical  works 
'dealing  directly  with  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  especially 
•of  the  New  Testament,  and  up-to-date  scholarship  is  not 
'lacking.  But  what  modem  British  or  American  scholar 
-^would  take  in  hand  to  be  the  practical  exegete  of  the  entire 
New  Testament  ?  In  Matthew  Henry  s  days,  indeed,  indi- 
vidual scholars  tried  their  hand  on  the  whole  Bible.  They 
took  their  history  and  their  psychology  straight  from  the 
kholy  book,  and  did,  nevertheless  or  therefore,  wonders. 
For,  as  Niebergall  says  somewhere,  the  Word  of  Grod  has 
so  much  more  to  say  to  us  than  we  to  it 

Yet  the  methods  of  handling  the  Bible  open  to  the  giants 

-of  past  generations  are  not  open  even  to  the  pigmies  of 

to-day.     Not  that  the  Bible  is  less  the  Word  of  Grod,  or 

that  less  can  be  drawn  from  it  for  the  life  of  men.     Only, 

the  way  is  longer  and  the  well  deeper.     We  need  more 

?time  and  more  men. 

It  may  not  be  desirable  that  even  a  scholar,  who  has, 

ilike  Niebergall,   the  advantage  of  being  also  a    preacher, 

rshould  attempt  the  practical  exposition  of  the  entire  New 

Testament.     Niebergall  would   deny  that  he  had  in  any 

•exhaustive  sense  attempted  this,  but  his  fascinating  book 

shows  how  much  can  be  done  by  one  scholar  to  make  that 

•  exposition  possible,  as  the  joint-contribution  of  many  who 

may  not  all  be  scholars,  but  who  all  recognise  the  laws  of 

history  and  the  human  soul. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  all  Niebergall's  critical 
judgments — expressed  or  implied — regarding  New  Testa- 
ment books  or  sections  of  them.  He  is  aware  that  some  of 
the  critical  positions  to  which  he  himself  inclines  are  fairly 
questionable.  But  he  justly  requires  of  the  modem  preacher 
that  he  should  be  true  to  the  modern  standpoint  Even 
when  he  has  an  undoubted  tmth  of  God  and  conscience  to 
^enforce,  he  must  not  use  as  the  instrument  of  enforcing  it 
any  text  or  passage  that  is  not  in  matter  or  design  really 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  To  do  so  is  an  act  of  disrespect 
vboth  to  literary  science  and  to  the  Bible  itself. 
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But  the  author's  purpose  is  positive  and  practical.  His 
book  is  governed  by  the  idea,  illustrated  with  abundant 
•detail,  that  when  the  modern  critic  has  done  his  worst,  or 
{as  Niebei^all  would  prefer  to  say)  his  best,  on  the  New 
Testament,  there  remains  not  a  book  of  it,  and  scarcely 
«  passage  or  even  verse,  that  does  not  lend  itself  with 
more  or  less  readiness  to  the  purposes  of  a  messenger  of 
<jod. 

The  work  is  done  with  characteristic  German  thorough- 
tiess,  and  in  spite  of  occasional  obscurities — due  rather  to 
the  need  for  condensation  than  to  any  want  of  clearness  in 
the  author's  thought — is,  as  the  reviewer  has  found,  read* 
able  to  the  last  page. 

Space  may  be  allowed  (i  and  2)  for  a  brief  notice  of  the 
^rincipks  and  method  of  the  work,  and  (3)  for  a  few  specimens 
of  its  matter  and  style. 

I.  The  principles  are  expounded  in  the  Introduction 
<(pp.  1-48).  The  latter  has  two  parts,  the  one  dealing  with 
the  aims  of  practical  theology,  the  other  setting  forth  the 
incomparableness  of  Scripture  as  the  instrument  for  accom- 
plishing them.  The  distinctive  feature  of  practical  religion 
is  the  desire  to  ^.  It  must  affect  the  will.  Three  things 
are  necessary. 

(a)  "  We  must  know  what  we  intend.  Therefore  we  must 
know  accurately  the  norms  of  personal  and  social  life. 
ifi)  We  must  know  the  conditions  of  the  human  heart  and 
of  society,  for  these  we  seek  to  influence,  {c)  We  must 
know  how  to  adapt  the  conditions  to  the  norms"  (p.  4). 
Apply  this  to  the  function  of  preaching  :  "  The  problem  of 
the  sermon  lies  in  the  synthesis  of  these  three  things. 
What  will  not  work  as  an  evangelical  norm  is  not  a  sermon, 
but  an  essay.  He  who  does  not  take  account  of  the  con* 
ditions  [personal  and  social]  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  or 
who  offers  ideals  without  thoughts  [relevant  to  the  con- 
ditions] is  an  unpractical  preacher.  Preaching  must  not 
only  illumine  the  conditions,  it  must  produce  willing 
acceptance  of  the  norms  [Lust  an  den  Normen  machen)** 

<P*  5). 

Much  the  more  important  part  of  the  Introduction  is 
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that  included  under  the  two  heads  "  Die  Schrift  "  and  *'  Die- 
Schrift  in  dem  Praxis"  (pp.  7-48).  The  orthodoxy  of 
former  days  paid  its  homage  to  Scripture  in  such  adjectives 
as  absolute^  objective^  complete,  A  modern  man  who  is  a 
controversialist  will  pit  against  these  the  opposites  relative^ 
subjective^  fragmentary.  Between  the  opponents  comes  the 
middleman  with  the  familiar  compromises  :  "  The  Scripture 
is  not  but  it  contains  the  revelation,"  and  "  Scripture  is  the 
original  record  of  revelation."  Niebergall,  perhaps,  hardly 
does  justice  to  the  compromises  (if  they  may  be  so  called)* 
when  he  places  them  on  the  same  intellectual  level  with 
the  type  of  orthodoxy  which  the  modern  man  must  reject 
But  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  the  compromises  imply 
an  incomplete  view  of  the  problem.  We  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  divine  and  human  factors  in  Scripture  as  we 
can  distinguish,  say,  between  man  and  dog.  VVe  cannot 
isolate  any  set  of  facts  in  the  nexus  we  call  history  and 
say :  *'  This  is  sacred.  Just  here  God  is  and  God  speaks." 
But  we  may  consider  the  divine  will  as  the  standard  of 
human  worth.  God  is  Spirit,  and  man  is  spirit.  Spiritual 
culture  is  the  development  of  inwardness  and  personality ». 
This  development  may  proceed  in  any  circumstances,  and 
men  may  always  be  in  touch  with  their  ideals.  Neverthe- 
less,  the  Spirit  reigns  and  the  Spirit  chooses.  The  world 
has  had  its  classic  periods,  and  of  these  the  greatest  are 
those  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  literary  deposit.  The  Bible 
is  the  record  of  the  deposit  {Niederschlag)  in  deeds  and 
ideals  of  the  community  and  individuals  of  the  spirit.  The 
deposit  is  not  of  uniform  worth,  nor  is  the  development 
even.  On  the  modern  critical  view,  e.g.^  the  Law  is  later 
than  the  Prophets  and  also  inferior.  Yet  the  deposit 
remains,  and  is  the  soil  of  man's  growth  towards  God  and 
towards  himself. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  gist  of  the  section  in  which,  with 
considerable  elaborateness,  Niebergall  expoynds  his  doctrine 
of  Scripture.  He  is  convinced  that,  while  all  modern 
theological  thinking  is  and  must  be  a  travelling  away  from 
the  idea  of  the  Bible  as  the  isolated,  suprahuman,  absolutely 
authoritative  word  of  God,  we  must  yet  in  a  higher  sense 
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come  back  to  our  starting-point.  The  Bible  remains  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  old  adjectives  absolute,  objective, 
complete,  justly  rejected  at  the  first,  come  back  to  us  with 
new  meaning  and  force.  However  philosophers  may  judge 
them,  these  are  certainly  the  working  ideas  of  the  men  for 
whom  Niebergall's  book  has  been  written.  For  their  own 
sakes  preachers  should  read  the  forty  pages  in  which 
Niebergall  expounds  them  with  special  care.  They  will 
find  much  to  admire  if  also  something  to  question.  Even 
if  the  argument  is  assailable,  the  conclusion  may  be  sound. 
"  The  constant  return  of  great  labour  to  it,  the  feeling  that 
we  are  still  only  at  the  beginning  with  it,  indicates  that  in 
the  New  Testament  we  have  a  unique  depth  to  fathom" 

(p.  33)- 

2.  On  the  second   point,  perhaps  the   best  to  be  said 

shortly  is  that  Niebergall's  method  is  to  teach  method  to  a 
class  of  men  who  are  proverbially  unmethodical,  and  are 
apt  to  be  so  even  in  their  proper  work.  Niebergall  would 
help  pastors  so  to  go  about  their  work  as  in  all  its  depart- 
ments to  make  the  best  use  of  Scripture  for  the  furthering 
and  uplifting  of  their  people.  "  The  work  is  intended  not 
for  the  religious  consumers  but  for  the  ecclesiastical  middle- 
men. The  most  important  matter  is  therefore  method."  The 
intention  is  not  to  collect  from  Scripture  for  the  preacher's 
benefit  as  many  edifying  truths  as  possible.  It  is  *'  to  offer 
a  method  in  which  for  the  practical  use  of  to-day  the  Scrip- 
ture is  to  be  read,  or  at  least  may  be  read.  Hence  no  effort 
is  made  to  press  the  juice  from  the  grapes  in  the  usual  verse  to 
verse  manner.  But  our  aim  is  to  emphasise  principally  the 
comprehensive  presentation,  firstly,  of  the  whole  group 
{e.g.  the  Pauline  Epistles) ;  secondly,  of  the  particular  book  ; 
thirdly,  of  its  most  important  sections ;  and  lastly,  of  the 
separate  chapters  and  portions,  in  ''order  to  offer  some 
points  of  view  for  dealing  intelligently  with  the  particular 
thought  or  verse.  The  main  toil  is  thus  left  to  the  reader. 
The  book  would  give  only  methods,  stimulants,  hints,  and 
•examples ''  (p.  44). 

3.  From  pp.  49-593   Niebergall  carries  out  his  scheme 
vfith  workmanlike  fidelity.      Even    if  the   dogmatic   and 
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critical  underwork  were  less  secure  than  on  the  whole  it 
probably  is,  these  numerous  and  sappy  pages  will  be  a 
mine  of  profit  to  all  preachers  who  have  access  to  them 
and  can  read  German  with  understanding.  Space  may  be 
allowed  for  a  sentence  or  two  from  a  few  of  the  many 
passages  the  reviewer  has  marked. 

(d)  In  the  section  on  Jesus  Christ  which  introduces  the 
treatment  of  the  Gospels  we  read :  "  Every  generation  sees 
Jesus  with  its  own  eyes.  It  sees  in  Him  just  what  is  to> 
itself  of  worth,  or  it  makes  Him  the  reflector  of  that  worth. 
But  even  in  the  latter  case  it  owes  this  worth  at  least  partly 
to  Him,  for  it  seizes  it  by  the  thoughts  that  originate  with 
Him.     Thus,  the  diamond  is  polished  with  its  otvn  dust '" 

(p.  59). 

(b)  The  following  is  significant  as  coming  from  one  who 

thinks  that  the  last  word  has  been  spoken  about  miracles 

when,  with  John,  we  treat  them  as  "  signs."     It  occurs  in 

the  comment  on  the  stilling  of  the  waves  (Mark  vi.  45-52)  : 

''To  introduce  into  the  pulpit  treatment  of  this   moving 

narrative  of  faith  even  a  syllable  of  criticism  is  a  sin  against 

the  Holy  Ghost  of  genuine  art     It  is  as  if  one  were  to 

interrupt  the  rendering  of  a  choral  in  order  to  criticise  a 

variation.     But  there  are  terrible  people,  even  in  pulpits,  in 

whom   the   schoolmaster   gets   the   better   of  the   artist'^ 

(p.  98). 

{c)  Nierbergall  believes  that  the  eschatological  portions 
of  the  Gospels  offer  good  material  to  the  intelligent  preacher 
who  recognises  that  ethical  optimism  is  essential  to  Christian 
faith.  But  apocalypticism  is  a  weapon  dangerous  to  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  the  unintelligent  For  "there  is 
good  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  What  has  not  theological 
passion  or  personal  malice  already  taken  from  the  dark 
waters  of  apocalypse  I "  (p.  118). 

{d)  In  his  references  to  the  Passion,  Niebergall  dwells 
much  on  the  need  for  avoiding  the  tone  of  softness.  The 
stern  heart  of  the  tragedy  must  be  unveiled :  "  The  dis* 
tinctive  feature  of  Mark's  presentation  (chap,  xv.)  appears 
to  be  the  awful  absence  of  comfort,  amounting  almost  to 
despair,  in  the  call,  My  God^  My  God     Instead  of  mixing 
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in  the  milder  tones  of  other  Gospels,  one  ought  surely  for* 
once  to  let  Mark  speak  alone"  (p.  123)1 

(e)  On  the  love  of  enemies  as  the  summit  of  Christian 
ethics  we  read  :  "  One  climbs  this  steep  mountain  only 
when  one  remembers  that  at  this  height  God  lives.  How- 
sunny  is  the  optimism  of  Matt  v.  45.  We  wonder  that 
the  good  should  perish  with  the  evil.  Jesus  is  astonished) 
that  the  evil  should  enjoy  good  with  the  good  "  (p.  138). 

{/)  Summarising  the  practical  use  of  the  Gospel  of  John^ 
in  reference  to  the  Synoptics  and  the  Pauline  writings^, 
Niebergall  writes :  '*  The  course  of  the  primitive  Christian 
days  repeats  itself  to-day.  Paul  helps  against  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  Synoptics  ;  John  helps  against  the  dangers 
of  a  onesided  Paulinism.  He  is  a  synthesis  of  the  elements 
of  truth  in  both.  That  is  why  he  is  so  valuable  to  us'^ 
(p.  204). 

{g)  A  propos  of  the  damsel  Rhoda  in  Acts  xii.,  preachers^ 
are  warned  against  making,  in  the  homiletic  sense,  too 
much  of  little :  **  The  damsel  Rhoda,  who  loses  her  head 
with  joy,  might  give  occasion  at  most  to  an  address  at  a 
Girls'  Union,  but  hardly  to  a  sermon  "  (p.  273). 

{h)  The  general  section  on  the  Apostle  Paul  is  full  of 
sound  suggestion.     On  the  negative  side  of  things,  Nieber- 
gall remarks  on  the  need  for  preachers  to  overcome  in- 
tellectual hesitations  and  preach  effectively  on  judgment  to* 
come:    '*Our  reloHvistic  (1)   generation  needs  iron  in  its- 
blood  "  (p.  293)l     On  the  positive  side, ''  Our  greatest  debt 
to  Paul   is  the  ideal  of  personality,  ethical  and  religious,, 
so  directly  attached  to  God  as  to  be  in  no  need  of  direction 
from  sub-personal  norms  "  {ibid).     Further  on,  in  reference^ 
to  the  conflict  which  is  still  with  us,  and  of  which  we  see 
the  beginnings  in  the  New  Testament,  between  this  ideal 
and  Catholicism,  we  read  :  '*  Subjectivism,  the  allied  ruin 
of  the  Church,  celebrates  here  [the  Epistle  to  the  Romans} 
its  triumph.     Here  personality  no  longer  exists  for   the 
sake  of  the  community  or  its  ruling  group,  but  the  com- 
munity exists  for  the  sake  of  personality  "  (p.  338).     Again,, 
in  reference  to  Gal.  vi.  11*15,  especially  ver.  1 5,  he  remarks 
that  Strauss's  question, ''  Are  we  still  Christians  ?  "  can  haver 
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only  one  answer  from  those  who  deny,  with  Paul,  that 
Christianity  is  a  thing  of  statute — ^the  answer,  viz.,  "  We 
.are  not  nearly  Christians  yet  *^  (p.  430). 

(/■)  On  the  subject  of  public  prayer  for  rulers,  the 
following  is  just  at  the  moment  (Aug.  14,  191 4)  refreshing 
^s  coming  from  a  land  whose  ruler  has  said  perhaps  once 
too  often,  Ich  und  Gott.  On  i  Tim.  ii.  we  read :  "  One 
ought  not  to  offer  the  intercession  for  rulers  every  Sunday. 
For  this  blunts  its  point.  But  who  dares  to  initiate  in  such 
^  matter?  To  economise  here  might  seem  a  defect  in 
loyalty.  Yet  in  reality  it  would  contribute  more  to  a 
proper  effect  than  an  unwillingly  rendered  fulness  "  (p.  491). 
Niebergall  would  not,  however,  deliver  us  from  the  rule 
that  women  should  keep  silence  in  church  (i  Tim.  ii.  11). 
We  are  to  hold  to  this  rule  "  until  by  undoubted  ill  con- 
sequences God  teaches  us  another."  It  is  admitted  that 
new  light  may  be  on  the  way.  For  "  in  many  similar  things 
'He  has  taught  us  to  alter  our  judgment"  {ibid.).  The 
remark  on  Jas.  i.  24  is,  perhaps,  less  kind.  He  speaks  of 
the  "oblivion  of  one's  own  likeness  in  the  mirror"  as  ''said 
rightly  of  a  man  and  not  of  a  woman"  (p.  544).  On  the 
question  of  oaths  (Jas.  v.  1 2)  Niebergall  owns  to  "  sharing 
fully  the  radicalism  of  James.  Away  with  the  oath."  He 
has  no  patience  with  the  type  of  objector  who  is  usually 
free  enough  with  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but  chooses  to  be 
literal  here  under  the  idea  that  he  is  conserving  "  the  bond 
'between  Christianity  and  the  life  of  the  people " :  "  This 
bond  was  rightly  valid  only  so  long  as  the  life  of  the  people 
was    on    the   whole    Christian    and    'churchy'   {kirchiicky^ 

►(p.  554). 

The    reviewer    hopes    that    these    specimens    may    be 

sufficient  to  attract  some  readers,  and  especially  preachers, 

-to  this  genuinely  good  book. 

It  remains  to  say  that  the  references  to  homiletic  litera- 
ture are  abundant.  They  are  naturally  mainly  to  German 
works ;  but  the  writer  has  evidently  a  first-hand  acquaint- 
;ance  with  the  sermons  of  Robertson,  Spurgeon,  and  Maclaren 
<pp.  344,  532  ;  40,  177,  279  ;   los). 

In    the  five  careful   Indices  (pp.   594-608)  the  author 
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^eems  to  have  done  everything  conceivable  to  enable  hard- 
pressed  and  conscientious  ministers  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  book  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Brougkty  Firry.    .  Lewis  A.  Muirhead. 


NEUTESTAMENTLICHE  STUDIEN,  fur  Georg 
Heinrici^  zu  seinem  7a  Geburtstag  dargebracht  von 
Fachgenossen^  Freunden^  und  Schulem.  Leipzig :  /.  C. 
Hinrichs^sche  Buchhandlung,  1914.     i  M. 

This  is  a  Festschrift  of  the  ordinary  type,  a  collection  of 
essays  written  in  honour  of  the  veteran  scholar  to  whom 
the  volume  is  dedicated  ;  but  it  differs  from  most  of  its 
class  in  two  respects.  It  appears  not  as  an  independent 
volume  but  as  one  of  a  series,  viz.,  the  Untersuchungen  sum 
NeuiH  Testament  (edited  by  Dr  Windisch),  of  which  several 
parts  have  been  already  noticed  in  this  Review  (vol.  ix. 
338  f.,  471  f,  542  f.).  It  also  contains  quite  an  unusually 
lars^e  number  of  contributions.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
twenty-six  papers,  of  varying  size  and  significance,  arranged 
in  eight  gproups.  It  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  them  in 
their  printed  order.  A  reviewer  cannot  do  with  this  sort 
of  book  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  did  with  an  opponent's  argument  in  debate, 
slice  it  into  two  or  three  parts  and  seize  the  best. 

The  first  four  are  connected  with  the  religious  environ- 
ment of  the  New  Testament.  P.  Kriiger  (pp.  1-12) 
sketches  the  estimate  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  in 
later  Judaism.  He  points  out,  incidentally,  how  they  were 
sometimes  used  to  buttress  the  very  cultus  and  ritual  to 
which  most  of  them  were  indiiTerent  if  not  antagonistic. 
The  rabbis,  however,  did  not  reckon  them  as  authoritative 
as  the  Torah.  "  They  really  found  nothing  in  the  prophets 
which  they  did  not  also  find  in  the  Torah  ;  the  books  of  the 
prophets  are  only  the  interpretation  and  explanation  of  the 
•divine  revelation  depicted  in  the  Torah,"  and  their  inspira- 
tion is  of  the  second  grade.  Philo's  comparatively  scanty 
€ise  of  them  is  noted.  Count  Baudissin*s  essay  on  "  Adonis 
in  the  Underworld  "  (pp.  1 3  f.)  supplements  the  discussion 
z 
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in  hfs  monograph  on  "  Adonia  and  Esmun^"  but  it  has  no 
relevance  whatever  to  the  New  Testament  Clemen's 
sketch  of  the  cult  of  Isia  as  described  by  Apuktus  (pp.  38  f.) 
attempts,  not  v^ry  successfully,  to  illustrate  several  New 
Testament  allusions  from  this  source,  viz.,  perhaps  the 
worship  of  the  stars  (J as.  i.  1 7  ;  Gal.  iv.  3,  9  f. ;  Col.  ii.  8, 
16),  probably  the  faith-mysticism  of  Paul  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  the  rdle  of  prophets.  HeitmUUer's  discussion 
of  the  term  ^^payit  (pp.  40  f.),  which  closes  this  group,  is 
much  more  valuable  and  relevant  than  afiy  of  its  predecessors. 
The  problem  is  to  determine  how  and  why  this  term  was 
applied  to  baptism  as  early,  as  Hermas  and  II.  Clement 
In  the  Greek  mysteries  it  was  used  in  connection  with  the 
rite  of  initiation,  and  in  Judaism  it  denoted  circumcision,  but 
neither  of  these,  according  to  Heitmiiller,  started  the  special 
Christian  application.  All  three  are  parallel  movements, 
resting  on  the  associations  of  ^p^aysg  with  a  sign  of  posses- 
sion and  protection.  Metaphorically,  it  could  mean 
*' ratification,"  as  it  does  in  both  the  Pauline  passages, 
Rom.  iv.  1 1  and  i  Cor.  ix.  2  ;  HeitmiUler  will  not  take  the 
former  as  a  cogent  proof  for  any  primitive  Christian  identi- 
fication of  '*  seal "  and  **  circumcision  "  which  would  lead  on 
to  baptism  «  circumcision.  He  lays  more  stress  on  the 
fact  that  ^ffayig  denoted  the  marks  stamped  on  beasts, 
slaves,  and  even  recruits  in  the  army,  and  that  this  use, 
which  indicated  possession  by  an  owner,  also  obtained 
within  the  religious  sphere,  where  it  assumed  the  further 
idea  of  protection.  The  seal  or  stamp  was  a  sort  ^f 
amulet  To  be  stamped  or  tattoed  with  the  mark  of  a 
deity  meant  his  guaranteed  care.  He  protected  what  was 
stamped  with  his  particular  sign.  Now,  it  is  well  known 
that  in  early  Christianity  baptism  was  viewed  not  only  as 
the  act  whkh  ratified  faith,  but  as  the  surrender  of  oneself 
to  the  possession  and  protection  of  God.  Hence,  Heit- 
muUer  concludes,  ^fayi$  would  form  quite  a  natural  term 
for  the  rite.  Only,  there  must  have  been  something  in  the 
administration  of  the  rite  which  suggested  this  terminology. 
What  was  it  ?.  The  water  or  the  pronouncing  of  the  divine 
name?     From    Hermas  and  other  literature,   HeitmiiUer 
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argues  correctly,  I  think,  that  it  wats  the  latter.  The 
sealing  or  stamping  of  slaves,  etc.,  with  the  name  of  their 
owner,  is  the  nearest  line  of  connection  with  the  idea  that 
in  baptism  the  use  of  the  divine  name  '*  stamped "  the 
Christian  initiate  as  belonging  to  God  (or  Jesus)  and  as 
assured  of  his  protection  against  all  the  evil  powers  which 
might  lay  claim  to  him  in  the  outside  world.  It  was  the 
use  of  the  name  of  Jesus  or  of  the  trinitarian  formula 
which  formed  the  bridge  for  9^payig  passing  from  its  pagan 
associations  over  into  the  vocabulary  of  the  primitive  church. 
In  a  note,  Heitmiiller  inclines  to  admit  that,  as  early  as 
the  apocalypse  of  John,  *'  sealing  "  had  become  an  equivalent 
for  baptism — a  view  which  Dr  Charles  in  his  recent 
Studies  in  the  Apocalypse  (pp.  124  f)  dismisses  curtly, 
though  be  takes  the  same  line  as  Heitmiiller  about  the  pro- 
tective significance  of  '*  sealing  "  in  the  apocalyptic  passages. 

Two  contributions  from  experts  in  papyrology,  Lietzmann 
and  Carl  Schmidt,  discuss  a  Jena  fragment  of  the  psalter 
(Ps.  xxii.  6,  xxiii.  i-2,  xxiv,  2-5)  and  a  leaf  of  papyrus 
containing  two  Christian  prayers,  one  a  prayer  for  Friday, 
the  other  (fourth  century?)  for  Sabbath  worship.  These 
essays  are  accompanied  by  three  facsimiles.  Schmidt's  is 
an  excursion  into  the  province  of  early  Christian  liturgical 
habits. 

The  third  group  of  essays  is  devoted  to  the  synoptic 
tradition.  Fiebig  (pp.  79  f.)  pleads  for  a  fuller  recognition 
of  oral  tradition  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
written  traditions ;  he  feels  very  properly  that  our  modem 
methods  are  in  danger  of  becoming  ultra-literary  in  dealing 
with  the  synoptic  narratives.  Von  Dobschtitz  (pp.  92  f.) 
similarly  shows  that  the  mind  of  Jesus  must  be  allowed  to 
have  worked  freely  in  using  either  •*  doublets "  or  triple 
sayings,  and  that  where  a  passage  appears  in  slightly 
different  forms  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  mechanical  to  attempt 
to  decide,  a  priori^  which  form  is  secondary.  Bernhard 
Weiss  (pp.  1 01  f.)  criticises  unfavourably  Spitta's  objection 
to  the  unity  of  Mk.  i.  21-39,  and  his  preference  for  the 
Lucan  tradition  at  this  point  as  at  others.  Professor 
A.  Seeberg  (pp.   108  f.)  assumes  what  he  claims  to  have 
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proved  elsewhere,  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  recited  by 
catechumens,  even  in  pre-Pauline  days,  after  they  received 
the  Spirit  at  baptism  and  before  they  sat  down  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Observe,  he  says,  how  apposite  is  the 
prayer  for  "  lasting  "  or  ''eternal"  bread,  how  the  words  "as 
we  have  forgiven  our  debtors "  imply  the  holy  kiss  of  the 
church,  and  so  forth  1  There  is  too  much  speculation  in 
the  eye  of  this  essay.  Deissmann^s  note  (pp.  115  f.)  on  the 
meaning  of  mov4»(  rests  on  firmer  ground.  He  criticises 
Debrunner's  rendering,  "  for  the  (current)  day,"  on  the  plea 
that  this  would  be  superfluous  after  ^iuMfvu  I  do  not  see 
that  an  objection  of  this  kind  is  valid;  the  langus^  of 
prayer  tends  to  emphatic  repetitions  of  this  kind.  But 
Deissmann  is  right,  I  think,  in  restating  the  reasons  for 
segarding  moi<ro(  as  "for  to-morrow."  He  says,  by  the 
way,  that  in  some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  usual  to  say,  <A 
an  extremely  destitute  family,  "  they  have  no  bread  over- 
night," and  he  thinks  this  arose  ex  analogiay  not  e  gemalogia. 
If  so,  it  explains  how  the  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
for  the  sheer  necessaries  of  life,  so  that  the  disciple  might 
sleep  without  anxiety  about  to-morrow,  having  his  simple 
food  ready.  J.  Weiss  (pp.  120  f.)  prints  some  suggestions 
about  the  exegesis  of  Matt  xi.  25-30,  in  the  light  of 
Norden's  criticism.  To  Norden  the  passage  appears  to 
belong  to  a  type  of  religious  address,  common  in  the  literature 
of  Hellenism  and  of  Judaism,  which  combined  three  ideas : 
thanks  for  a  revelation  received,  a  description  of  the  revela- 
tion, and  an  appeal  to  the  hearers.  The  data  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  literary  type  are  not  cogent,  however ; 
neither  in  Sirach  IL  nor  in  the  other  parallels  adduced  by 
Norden,  is  the  first  of  the  three  ideas  invariably  present 
But,  while  sceptical  on  this,  Weiss  admits  a  parallelism  be- 
tween the  logion  and  the  Poimandres ;  he  further  proposes 
to  restore  the  original  lines  of  the  former  thus : — 
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This  approximates  to  the  primitive  second-century  text  of 
Marcion,  Justin,  and  the  Clementine  Homilies.  He  suggests 
that  the  Hellenistic  colour  of  the  logia  should  be  attributed 
to  the  Greek  translator  or  editor  of  Q,  and  that  its 
'^Johannine"  characteristics  may  be  connected  with  the 
tradition  preserved  in  some  minuscule  that  John  translated 
Matthew's  Gospel  into  Greek.  Is  this  tradition  an  echo  of 
some  relation  between  Q  and  the  "  Johannine  "  circle  ?  Or, 
did  the  circle  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  exercise  some  influence 
on  the  text  of  the  synoptists,  when  the  canon  of  the  Four 
Gospels  was  drawn  up  ?  These  are  questions  which  Weiss 
raises  rather  than  answers.  The  notion  that  this  logion  has 
a  "  Johannine  "  colour,  elsewhere  absent  from  the  synoptic 
tradition,  depends  upon  a  particular  hypothesis  about  the 
conception  of  Christ  in  that  tradition,  which  requires  fuller 
elaboration  than  Weiss  seems  to  realise.  Professor  R.  A. 
Hoffmann's  paper  (pp.  130  f.),  which  closes  this  group, 
contends  that  Jesus  did  not  predict  He  would  Himself 
destroy  the  temple ;  its  ruin  was  to  be  a  judgment  of  God, 
and  it  was  malevolence  which  attributed  the  purpose  to 
Him.  The  new  House,  to  be  raised  after  three  days,  was 
the  fresh  Temple  which  belonged  to  the  new  Order  of 
God's  kingdom,  and  which  Jesus  expected  as  the  centre  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Law. 

The  fourth  group  embraces  two  papers  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  one  by  Leipoldt  on  ''the  Fourth  Gospel  and 
Gnosticism"  (pp.  140-146),  the  other  by  Liitgert  (pp.  147- 
154)  on  "The  Jews  in  the  Gospel  of  John."  Neither  adds 
anything  to  the  current  study  of  the  Gospel.  Both  are  sur- 
prisingly commonplace. 

The  fifth  group  is  composed  of  three  essays  on  special 
points  in  Paulinism.  Otto  Schmitz  (pp.  155-169)  prints 
an  exegctical  study  of  Phil.  i.  21,  which  recalls  Dr  John- 
son's verdict  on  a  Shakespearian  note  of  Warburton — "  it 
explains  what  no  reader  has  found  difficult,  and,  I  think, 
explains  it  wrong  "  ;  Hans  B5hlig  (pp.  1 70-1 75)  argues  that 
while  mystery-cults  started  from  the  relation  between 
individuals  and  their  particular  xv^io;,  Paul  conceived  from  the 
first  that  the  presence  of  Jesus  as  %{^m  was  realised  in  the 
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community  of  which  He  was  the  head,  and  consequently 
that  ir  x\tp§^  meant  {a)  an  objective  or  causal  relation  to 
Christ,  {b)  and  a  local  relation,  which  might  be  either 
mystical  (  »  fellowship  with  Christ)»  or  specifically  communal 
(  » in  the  Church  or  fellowship  of  Christ),  or  an  equivalent 
for  '*  in  the  service  of  Christ "  ;  finally  Martin  Dibelius  (pp. 
176-189)  discusses  the  meaning  of  the  technical  phrase, 
hriyvtaaig  AXtihlag^  pointing  out  its  difference  from  the  Pauline 
conception  of  yfSiatg, 

Five  papers  on  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament 
constitute  the  sixth  group.  Schnedermann's  (pp.  190-200) 
paragraphs  upon  the  essence  and  development  of  the  New 
Testament  message  are  not  illuminating,  and  Feine's  pro- 
test (pp.  201  f.)  against  the  rigorous  eschatologists  who  treat 
the  ethic  of  Jesus  as  provisional,  is  true  but  not  new. 
Hoennicke's  note  (pp.  208-212)  on  the  idea  of  the  devil  in 
the  Gospels  concludes  by  declaring  that  Jesus  thought  of  the 
devil  as  a  personality,  not  as  a  symbolical  repi^sentation  of 
evil,  but  that  the  idea  of  the  devil  really  falls  into  the  back- 
ground in  His  preaching.  R.  Knopf  (pp.  213  f.),  in  his 
paper  on  the  heavenly  city,  is  more  interested  in  Hermas 
than  in  the  New  Testament,  and  Windisch's  essay  (pp. 
220-235),  on  ''The  divine  Wisdom  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Pauline  Christology ''  is  the  only  serious  contribution  of  this 
group.  It  is  rather  one-sided,  but  the  bearing  of  the 
Jewish  conception  of  wisdom  upon  the  Pauline  conception 
of  the  person  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  points  passed  over  by 
Bousset  in  his  "  Kyrios  Christos ''  ^  and  Windisch  is  therefore 
right  in  recalling  attention  to  its  importance,  even  though 
he  exaggerates  it.  Paul  certainly  knew  Proverbs ;  probably 
he  was  familiar  with  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  possibly  with 
Sirach.  In  any  case  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  world  of 
ideas  which  is  mainly  known  to  us  in  the  wisdoms-literature. 
Four  of  the  traits  which  Windisch  notes  as  common  to  the 
Pauline  Christ  and  the  Jewish  figure  of  Wisdom  are:  (i) 
pre-mundane  generation  by  God  ;  (2)  unique  likeness  to 
^*^  9  (3)  participation  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  (4) 

^  Windisch  does  not  seem  to  know  Professor  Rees*  essay  on  **  The  Holy  Spirit 
u  Wisdom  "  in  MamfUld  Bst9fs  (1909),  pp.  87  f. 


visible  appearance  in  history.  From  a  comparison  between 
the  two,  he  infers  that  Paul  conceived  the  person  of  Christ 
in  the  light  of  the  Jewish  Wisdom  ;  if  the  apostle  did  not 
apply  any  passage,  e,^.  from  Proverbs  viii.,  directly  to 
Christ,  it  was  because  he  eschewed  the  female  associations 
of  Sophia  as  incomparable  with  his  xv^/og.  Besides,  the  con- 
ceptions of  Messiah  and  Wisdom  had  already  begun  to 
coalesce,  to  some  extent,  in  the  later  Judaism,  e^,  in  Enoch 
and  in  the  LXX  (^  Micah  v.  2  ;  Ps.  ex  .3) ;  the  fusion  of  a 
*'  pre-existent  Messiah  "  belief  with  wisdom-speculations  was 
prior  to  Paul. 

A  seventh  group  contains  two  papers  on  the  history  of 
exegesis,  one  by  Walter  Bauer  on  "  Matt.  xix.  1 2  and  the 
early  Christians''  (pp.  233-244),  the  other  by  Professor 
Klostermann  on  "Origeniana"  (pp.  245-251).  Kloster- 
mann  prints  the  Greek  text  of  the  preface  to  Deuteronomy 
by  Procopius  of  Gaza,  hitherto  known  only  in  a  Latin  version^ 
and  claims  to  show  that  the  authority  behind  Procopius  was 
no  other  than  Origen. 

Finally,  Herr  Schlosser  (pp.  252  f.)  seeks  to  do  honour 
to  Georg  Pasor,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Hcrborn  from 
1607  to  1626,  who  wrote  the  first  grammar  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek.  It  was  published,  after  his  death,  by  his  son  in 
1655.  It  was  at  Herborn  also  that  Zacharias  Rosenbach 
published  in  1634  the  first  concordance  to  the  LXX. 

The  book  is  well  indexed,  so  that  its  variety  of  topics 
does  not  prevent  it  from  being  used  readily.  There  is  a 
photograph  of  Heinrici  at  the  beginning.  The  grateful 
allusions  to  his  influence  by  many  of  the  contributors  prove 
that  he  has  had  the  power  of  stirring  others  to  work,  and 
suggesting  lines  of  investigation  beyond  his  own  class-room, 
even  to  scholars  who  have  not  always  agreed  with  his 
particular  views.  James  Moffatt. 

Oxford, 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK  r 
A  Method  of  Studying  the  Greek  New  Testament 
with  Exercises,  bj  Rev,  H,  P.  V.  Nun%  M,A.^  Stjohtis 
College^  Cambridge^  sometime  Lecturer  at  St  Aidatis 
College,  Birkenhead,  Cambridge :  at  the  University  Press^ 
1914.     3^.  nett. 

In  an  age  in  which  the  study  of  Greek  has  fallen  upon  evil 
days,  the  class  for  which  this  book  was  primarily  intended 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  large.  The  student  is 
assumed  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  English  grammar,  and  in 
addition  to  numerous  rules  throughout  the  book  for  such 
purposes  as  distinguishing  between  the  subject  and  object 
of  the  verb  the  appendix  includes  a  concise  and  exhaustive 
summary  of  the  elements  of  English  grammar.  If,  how- 
ever, there  should  still  happen  to  be  any  with  the  courage 
and  enthusiasm  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  Greek  study, 
in  such  circumstances  a  better  guide  could  not  easily  be 
found,  because  it  deals  in  a  masterly  way  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  perplex  such  a  beginner,  and  the  exercises  are 
good;  Though  it  is  entirely  confined  to  New  Testament 
Greek,  and  contains  much  that  should  be  unnecessary  for 
one  with  the  usual  knowledge  of  English  and  say  Latin,  it 
deserves  a  wider  use,  and  is  suitable  for  any  one  beginning 
Greek. 

The  arrangement  seems  to  be  eflfective,  although,  perhaps 
through  failure  to  appreciate  the  power  and  importance  of 
the  mechanical  memory  in  the  early  years,  there  is  an  undue 
tendency  to  break  up  the  natural  unities  of  the  language, 
and  it  might  be  confusing  to  put  the  generally  accepted- 
second  declension  before  the  first.  The  student  is  gradually 
introduced  to  the  different  parts  of  the  verbs,  which  are 
given  in  semi-tabular  form  towards  the  end,  the  tenses 
being  distinguished  as  they  denote  continuous,  future, 
simple,  or  completed  action. 

It  is  the  work  of  one  who  is  master  of  his  subject,  and  to 
whom  the  teaching  of  Greek  is  a  labour  of  love. 

Fodderty  Manse.  JOHN  G.  NiCOLSON. 
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DAS  RELIGIOSE  VOLKSLEBEN  AM  AUSGANC 
DES  MITTELALTERS  NACH  AUGSBURGER 
QUELLEN,  von  Dr  Phil.  J.  Schairer,  Tubingen. 
Pp.  viL,  136.    Leipzig :  B:  G.  Teubner^  1914-    \  M. 

Dr  Schairer'S  volume  is  one  of  the  series,  Beitrdge  zur 
Kulturgeschichte  des  Mittelalters  und  der  Renaissance.  The- 
literary  sources  to  which  the  author  has  gone,  and  his  own. 
work  itself,  show  the  importance  of  Augsburg  as  a  mediaeval 
city.  Apart  altogether  from  its  purely  civic  concerns  it 
was,  like  Nurnberg,  a  centre  of  literary  life.  The  burgo- 
master in  1458,  for  example,  who  was  Sigismund  Gossem- 
brot,  was  a  defender  of  Latin  poetry  against  the  conservative 
churchmen ;  and  his  place  as  the  literary  leader  was  taken 
by  Conrad  Peutinger,  who  in  1485  returned  from  Italy  as 
a  Doctor  of  Law.  Peutinger  engaged  in  business  and  alsa 
in  the  government  of  the  city,  and,  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  Emperor,  was  employed  on  political  missions. 
Throughout  his  career  he  enjoyed  fame  as  an  antiquarian, 
and  a  collector  of  classical  and  mediaeval  antiques.  The 
city  which  produced  these  men  and  others  of  literary  note 
was  an  important  one,  and  Dr  Schairer  furnishes  a  full  and 
learned  account  of  its  religious  and  literary  history.  He 
deals,  for  example,  with  the  effect  on  Augsburg  of  the  ideas 
of  reform  which  came  into  prominence  at  the  Councils  of 
Constance  and  Basel,  and  the  influence  exerted  on  the- 
religious  life  by  painting  and  sculpture.  Further,  he 
examines  the  religious  literature  which  directly  and  indirectly 
moved  the  people,  and  shows  us  their  preachers  and  their 
sects.  While  Dr  Schairer  considers  forces  which  affected  Iel 
nation  and,  indeed,  the  whole  western  world,  he  concentrates- 
attention  on  a  city,  and  thereby  helps  to  make  history 
concrete  and  definite.  John  Herkless. 

St  Andrews. 
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a.   BALTHASAR    HUBMAIER  ALS   THEOLOGE, 

von  Carl  Sachsse^  Licentiat  der  Theologie  in  Bonn.  Pp. 
xvL,  271.  Berlin:  Trowitzsch  &  Sohn  {Edinburgh: 
Otto  Schulze  &  Co,\\gi^     M,  1040. 

HUBMAIER  in  his  youth  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  John  Eck, 
and  in  15 12  was  a  professor  of  theology  at  Ingolstadt 
After  serving  as  a  pastor  at  Regensburg,  he  settled  at  Walds- 
hut  and  allied  himself  with  the  Lutherans.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  Protestantism  of  the  Lutherans,  he  avowed  himself 
an  Anabaptist  and  was  rebaptized.  He  was  forced,  however, 
to  flee  from  Waldshut,  and  sought  a  refuge  at  Ziirich.  Yet 
the  refuge  was  not  secured,  as  he  was  made  a  prisoner ;  and 
in  order  to  save  himself  from  being  delivered  to  Austria  he 
recanted  and  then  departed  into  Moravia.  The  author  of 
this  book  does  not  deal  in  biographical  details,  as  his  purpose 
is  to  show  us  Hubmaier  as  a  theologian.  Hubmaier  was 
jiot  an  ecclesiastical  or  political  agitator,  but  was  at  once  an 
ultra- Protestant  and  a  serious  theologian  ;  and  an  account  of 
liis  theological  ideas  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
series,  Neue  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  Theologie  und 
Kircke,  After  a  minute  consideration  of  Hubmaier's 
writings,  Herr  Sachsse  traces  his  theological  development 
and  then  deals  with  his  theology.  In  his  theological  specu- 
lations are  included  such  problems  as  justification  by  faith, 
predestination,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will.  The  sacraments 
of  course  are  treated  by  one  who  had  to  justify  himself  as 
an  Anabaptist  Hubmaier  did  not  recognise  the  sacraments 
as  they  were  known  to  the  Catholics  or  the  Lutherans,  and 
spoke  of  the  ''  so-called  sacraments."  He  retained  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  not  as  sacraments  proper,  but  as 
<:eremonies ;  and  marked  them  off  from  other  ceremonies, 
for  the  reason  that  they  had  been  instituted  by  Christ 
Ceremonies,  however,  have  a  significance ;  and  yet  the 
examination  which  Hubmaier  makes  of  the  significance  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  contribution  to 
theology,  and  is  at  most  a  theological  exercise.  Hubmaier 
•cannot  have  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  theology ; 
but   Protestants,  with   their  appeal    to   the  Bible   as   die 
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supreme  standard,  must  not  despise  the  logic  of  an  ultra- 
Protestant  John  Herkless. 
St  Andrews, 


THE  CATHOLIC  LIBRARY.  HOLY  MASS:  The 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice  and  The  Roman  Liturgy,  by 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Lucm^  SJ,  London:  The  Manresa 
Press^  Rockhampton^  S.  W.,  1914.  Vols.  L  andlL  Pp.  1 1 1 
and  126.     IS.  nett  each. 

These  two  volumes  are  not  so  much  theol<^ical  as  de- 
scriptive and  historical.  They  do  not  attempt  to  prove 
any  eucharistic  doctrine,  but  confine  themselves  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  missal.  They  do  not  contain  a  text  of  the  Mass.  To 
Roman  Catholics  they  will  no  doubt  prove  interesting,  as 
the  author  is  very  well  qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject, 
having  studied  it  for  many  years.  He  gives  a  shorter  and 
more  popular  treatment  than  is  presented  by  Dr  Fortescue's 
work  on  the  Roman  Liturgy. 

According  to  Father  Lucas,  the  word  "Mass"  means 
simply  "dismissal,"  the  form  "missa"  for  "missio"  being 
analogous  to  "ingressa"  for  "ingressio/'  "collecta"  for 
"  collcctio,"  "  ascensa  "  for  "  ascensio." 

Chap.  i.  asserts  that  the  Eucharist  is  both  a  sacrifice  and 
a  sacrament,  and  proceeds  to  compare.  Christ's  sacrifice  with 
the  sacrifices  of  the  OT.  Chap.  ii.  deals  further  with  the 
idea  of  sacrifice  and  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Mass. 

Chap.  iii.  shows,  in  a  somewhat  vague  fashion,  how  the 
Mass  is  related  to  the  prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  offices 
of  our  Lord. 

Chap.  iv.  deals  with  the  Roman  Missal  and  its  ancestry. 
"  Of  the  Roman  Missal  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  it 
derives  its  descent  from  the  particular  copy  of  St  Gregory's 
Mass-book  which,  at  the  Emperor's  own  request,  Pope 
Hadrian  \.  sent  to  Charlemagne,  to  serve  as  a  guide  and 
pattern  for  the  liturgical  usage  of  all  the  churches  in  his 
dominions '^  (p.  32).     But  it  is  also  pointed  out  that  "St 
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Gregory's  Mass*book  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  '  Missal.^ 
The  Missal  as  we  know  it  has,  in  fact,  arisen  out  of  the 
fusion  of  some  four  or  five  distinct  books"  (p.  33). 

Chap.  V.  treats  of  High  Mass  and  Low  Mass,  the  latter  of 
which  is  shown  to  be  an  abridgment  of  the  former,  and  then 
gives  notes  on  the  Coniiteor,  the  Introit,  the  Kyrie  Eleison^ 
and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  Chap.  vi.  deals  with  the  three 
variable  prayers  of  the  Mass :  the  Collect,  the  Secreta,  and 
the  Post-communion.  Chap.  vii.  discusses  the  first  of  the 
three  chief  divisions  of  the  Mass :  the  chanting  or  reading 
of  certain  passages  from  Holy  Scripture  with  the  accompany* 
ing  ceremonial ;  and  the  relation  of  the  collect  or  collects  to 
these  lessons.  Chap.  viii.  treats  of  the  "  Offertory,"  which 
originally  '*  had  for  its  central  and  essential  element  the 
bringing  up  of  gifts  or  offerings  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice** 
(p.  105).  Chap.  ix.  deals  with  the  Preface  of  the  Mass^ 
which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  Canon,  and  with  the 
insertion  of  the  *'  Sanctus  "  in  the  Anaphora.  Chaps,  x.-xiii. 
treat  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  its  formation  and  develop- 
ment, its  structure  and  the  mutual  relations  of  its  constituent 
elements,  the  consecration  or  central  portion  of  the  Mass, 
and  the  steps  by  which  its  primitive  nucleus  was,  by 
successive  augmentations,  brought  to  its  present  form,  the 
internal  evidence  supplied  by  the  Canon  itself  as  to  the 
successive  stages  of  its  development,  and  the  historical 
evidence.  Chap.  xiv.  deals  with  the  Paternoster,  the 
Fraction,  the  Agnus  Dei,  the  Pax,  and  the  Communio,  and 
in  particular  with  the  positions  which  they  now  occupy  in* 
the  Mass ;  chap.  xv.  with  the  highly  honoured  place  which 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints  hold  with  regard  to  the 
Mass.  Chap.  xvi.  takes  up  various  points  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  and  the  early  Gallican  rites,  their  relations- 
and  differences.  William  Watson. 

Oyne^  Aberdeenshire, 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  RELIGIONS  OP  THE  EAST, 

fy  Alfred  Shgnington  Geden^  Tutor  in  Hebrew  and 
Biblical  Literature  at  the  Wesl^an  College^  Richmond^ 
{University  of  London).  London:  Charles  H.  Kelly ^ 
1 9 1 3,    Pp.  XV.,  904.     1 2 J. 

In  this  large  and  scholarly  tome,  Professor  Geden  combines 
and  amplifies  the  contents  of  two  earlier  and  very  useful 
volumes.^  All  three  books  have  grown  out  of  the  successive 
courses  of  lectures  which,  as  tutor  at  the  Wesleyan  College, 
the  writer  has  been  carefully  preparing  and  revising  during 
the  last  two  decades.  Within  that  time,  the  accumulation 
of  additional  material  has  been  almost  overwhelming ;  the 
author's  own  conceptions  have  undergone  considerable 
change ;  and  the  general  attitude  of  believers  in  individual 
faiths  has  been  immeasurably  broadened.  Hence  the  present 
book  is  really  a  new  work,  rewritten  and  expanded  through- 
out Entirely  new  matter  has  been  added  in  sections 
devoted  to  Sbintoism,  Confucianism,  and  Taoism. 

The  opening  chapter  deals  with  the  origins  of  religion. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  discussion — with  its  survey  of  Animism, 
Fetichism,  Totemism,  etc. — belongs  rather  to  a  study  of 
Anthropology  than  to  an  exposition  of  the  History  of 
Religions.  Dr  Geden,  apparently,  holds  a  different  view ; 
he  even  groups  the  study  of  origins  and  Comparative  Reli- 
gion under  a  single  heading ! '  Yet,  in  one  of  his  earlier 
volumes — and  here  afresh' — he  enters  a  vigorous  protest 
against  making  Comparative  Religion  "a  mere  inquisition 
into  origins,  and  primitive  usage  or  belief;  it  is  like  judging 
of  the  perfect  fruit  by  a  dissection  of  the  immature  embryo."  ^ 
It  must  frankly  be  said  that,  throughout  an  initial  chapter 
which  covers  more  than  fifty  pages,  there  seems  to  be  a 
somewhat  indefinite  perception  of  the  boundaries  of  contiguous 


^  SttidUs  m  Cmnpartaiv  RMgUn^  London,  1898,  and  Shtdus  in  Emsierm 
Ji4iigimu^  L«ndMi,  190a 

*  Cp.  p.  I.  Indeed  "  History  of  Religioni"  and  *' Comparatire  Religion"  are 
vsed  as  if  they  were  identical  in  meaning.  The  former  designation  does  not 
«ceQr  even  once  in  the  Index,  whilst  the  latter  is  mentiontd  again  and  again. 

*  Cp.  pp.  Titi.  4,  etc.  *  md.  p^  x. 
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fields,  and  a  consequent  blurring  of  the  lines  that  kept  them 
individually  asunder.  In  1 898^  Professor  Geden  was  ready 
to  apologise  for  adding  "  another  book  to  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing literature  of  Comparative  Religion,  already  abundantly 
furnished  with  handbooks  and  introductions ! "  ^  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  first  textbook  of  Comparative  Religion  proper 
has  yet  to  make  its  appearance. 

The  religions  which  are  dealt  with,  each  being  critically 
examined  in  turn,  are  those  of  (i)  Egypt;  (2)  Babylonia 
and  Assyria;  (3)  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism,  which  are 
treated  with  special  fullness  ;^  (4)  Buddhism  ;^  (5)  Jainism  ; 
(6)  Confucianism  ;  (7)  Taoism ;  (8)  Shintoism ;  (9)  Zoroe- 
astrianism,^  and  (10)  Muhammadanism.'  It  will  be  ob7 
served  that — quite  after  the  manner  of  Professor  Chantepic 
de  la  Saussaye's  Lehrbuch  der  Religionsgeschichte — ^neither 
Judaism  nor  Christianity  finds  mention  in  this  catalogue; 
nevertheless,  both  are  continually  cited  in  these  pages  by 
way  of  comparison  or  illustration.  "  In  the  proportion  and 
method  of  treatment,  the  decisive  consideration  .  .  .  ha? 
been  the  comparative  importance  of  the  faith  in  human 
history,  and  its  influence  in  the  formation  and  edification  of 
a  moral  and  religious  life.''®  If  Judaism  and  Christianity 
have  been  omitted,  it  is  only  because  their  inclusion  would 
have  necessitated  the  addition  of  a  second  volume,  and 
would  not  really  have  secured  much  advantage  beyond  what 
has  been  gained  already. 

Professor  Geden 's  book  is  heartily  welcome.  In  aim  and 
literary  style,  it  is  emphatically  a  "  popular "  textbook. 
Notwithstanding  its  considerable  bulk,  it  never  loses  its 
hold  upon  the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  its  footnotes,  its 
brief  bibliographies  at  the  close  of  each  chapter,  and  its 
indices  will  add  immensely  to  its  effectiveness  in  the  estimate 
of  the  more  serious  class  of  students.  It  will  certainly  lend 
impulse  to  the  present  widespread  desire  to  gain  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  varied  faiths  of  mankind.  It  will 
inevitably  widen  the  circle  of  those  who  are  coming  to 
appreciate,   more  and   more,  the   "religious  character  and 

*  Cp.  Studies  in  CMiparaHue  Religi^n^  p.  Tiii.     •  Pp.  185-431.      •  Pp.  432-593. 
<  Only  30  pages  1  »  Pp.  718-881.  •<:p.  p.  viii. 
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Mpirations  and  noeds  of  the  peoples  of  the  East''  ^  It  will 
lead  not  a  few  to  disoem  ^  how  much  of  living  interest  and 
importanoe  is  to  be  found  "  in  these  religions,  and  to  "  inter* 
pret  with  greater  sympathy  and  insight  the  manifold  endea* 
.vours  of  the  human  mind  and  heart  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth."  ^  Louis  H.  Jordan. 

Eastb9utn€n 


SPINOZA^S  STELLUNG  ZUR  RELIGION:  Eine 
Untersuchung  auf  der  Gnindlage  des  Theologiach- 
Politiscliea  Traktats.  Nebst  eitum  Ankang :  Spinosa 
in  England  (z670-I750).  Von  Dr  Gtorg  Bohrmann. 
Giessin  :  Alfred  Topetmann^  1914*  PP-  iv.,  84.  {Studien 
zur  Geschichte  des  neuem  Protestantismus^  9.  Heft,) 
M,  2.4a 

A  CERTAIN  contradiction  has  always  been  observed  between 
the  admittedly  conciliatory  attitude  which  Spinoza  adopts 
in  the  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus  and  the  standpoint  and 
doctrine  both  of  the  Ethics  and  the  Short  Treatise,  The 
labours  of  scholars  like  Freudenthal  and  Meinsma  have 
furnished  us  with  a  rich  collection  of  material  bearing  on 
the  development  of  Spinoza's  thought,  and  the  political  and 
social  conditions  which  he  must  have  had  in  mind  ;  but  in 
spite  of  this  considerable  doubt  remains  as  to  the  exact 
purport  of  the  discussion  of  revealed  religion  in  the  Trac- 
tatus TheologicO'Politicus.  Dr  Bohrmann's  little  book  is  an 
endeavour,  in  view  of  all  this  material,  to  get  at  Spinoza's 
real  mind  on  the  matter.  His  discussion,  though  as  lucid 
in  statement  as  one  could  desire^  scarcely  permits  of  sum- 
mary, but  the  main  conclusions  are  sufficiently  definite.. 
We  must  recognise,  he  holds,  that  Spinoza  opposes  to  one- 
another  two  types  of  Religion,  Revealed  and  Rational. 
Though  it  is  obvious  that  he  endeavours  to  accommodate 
them  to  one  another,  and  though  their  practical  results  may 
not  be  very  different,  they  are  so  defined  that  a  fruitful  dis- 
cussion must  start  from  the  recognition   of  their  ultimate 

^  Cp.  ShuHes  in  Comp^MtHm  Ritigian^  p.  zL 
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incompatibility.     It  is  this  that  recent  writers  have  failed 
vproperiy  to  appreciate,  in  spite  of  the  general  agreement  as 
^o  the  purpose  Spinoza  had  in  writing  the  Tract€Uus.     The 
apolitical  part  is  plainly  a  defence  of  the  policy  of  Jan  de 
Witt,  who,  as  against  the  Orange  and  Calvinistic  party, 
stood  for  an  Erastianism  which  would  at  once  render  th^ 
state  (the  ''civil  magistrate"  of  the  Scotch  declarations) 
independent  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  permit  untram- 
melled freedom  of  opinion.    One  of  the  letters  to  Oldenburg 
/(ep.  30)  shows  us  further  that  Spinoza  saw  clearly  that  the 
orthodox  leaders  must  be  dealt  with  on  their  own  Scriptural 
^presuppositions.     For,  so  long  as  they  claimed  to  have  a 
-divinely  revealed  system  of  knowledge,  they  were  log^ically 
proof  against  an  outside  attack.    Hence  the  elaborate  critical 
and  exegetical  inquiries  of  the  TracUUus,  which  show  that 
the  Bible  itself  takes  religion  to  consist  only  in  holiness  of 
life.     But  divergence  begins  when  we  ask  how  far,  if  at  all, 
Spinoza  could  admit  any  validity  in  the  religion  of  Revela- 
tion even  in  its  expui^ated  form.     Dr  Bohrmann  will  not 
^dmit  either  with  Gebhardt   in   his   recent  edition   of  the 
Tractatus^  that  Spinoza  is  simply  stating  the  position  of  the 
Neutralist    party  in    theology  as  well   as  in    politics,  and 
rthat  hence  it  is  altogether  wrong  to  look  for  his  own  views 
there,  or  with  Freudenthal,  that  caution  must  be  used  in 
interpretation,  because  Spinoza  is  stating  a  view  with  which 
vhe  agrees  in  principle,  but  in  his  opponent's  language,  and, 
indeed,  because  he  sometimes  conceals  his  real  mind.     To 
both  views  the  existence  side  by  side  in  the  treatise  of  two 
-divergent  views  of  religion   is   fatal.      This   divergence  is 
recognised  by  Spinoza  himself,  and  in  face  of  it  we  have 
to  ask  two  questions — (i)  Admitting  the  above  account  of 
the  historical  background,  why  does  Spinoza  so  constantly 
^endeavour  to  accommodate  the  two  types  of  religion  to  one 
-another,  although  he  knows  they  differ  in  principle  ?     (2) 
What  is  Spinoza's  own  religious  view,  and  in  particular, 
^does  he  allow  any  real  validity  to  revealed  religion? 

As  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  systematic  discussion 
iin  detail  of  the  argument  of  the  Tractatus — ^a  discussion 
*^hich  may  be  heartily  commended  to  all  students  of  the 
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text — Bohrmann  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  factors 
determining  the  conciliatory  and  accommodating  style  of 
argument  were :  a  desire  to  pave  the  way  for  the  publication 
of  the  Ethics ^  the  definite  announcement  of  a  break  with 
Judaism,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  endeavour  to  clear 
himself  finally  of  the  common  accusation  of  atheism.  It  is 
this  last  factor  that  specially  influences  Spinoza  in  his  re- 
peated endeavours  to  show  how  the  sincere  and  charitable 
spirit  which  is  the  essence  of  Scriptural  religion  is  one  in 
principle  with  the  amor  dei  inUlUctualis  of  the  Ethics,  But 
it  might  still  be  true  that  the  former  had  no  reality  except 
as  derived  from  the  latter ;  and  Bohrmann  argues  that  this 
is  Spinoza's  real  view.  In  fact,  even  in  the  Tractatus  itself, 
lie  indicates  "  that  Revelation  in  the  sense  of  a  supernatural 
-vision  or  event  simply  does  not  exist."  There  is,  therefore, 
no  real  contradiction  between  the  Tractatus  and  the  Ethics, 
And  the  religious  life,  which  is  the  highest  the  Bible  can 
give  us,  valuable  though  it  may  be  for  common  folk,  is,  in 
Spinoza's  view,  quite  subordinate  in  reality  and  truth  to  the 
philosophic  life  of  contemplation.  Bohrmann  supports  this 
l>y  showing  how  it  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  nature  of 
JSpinoza's  relations  with  the  CoUegiants,  and  thus  solve 
another  disputed  problem ;  but  he  says  nothing  as  to  the 
light  which  this  whole  discussion  might  throw  upon  Spinoza's 
-view  of  the  function  of  itnaginatio — if  it  has  any — in  the 
life  of  reason. 

Considerations  of  space  prevent  me  doing  more  than 
•commending  the  useful  investigation  into  the  extent  to 
which  Spinoza  was  known  in  England  in  the  Deistic  period. 
The  result  of  an  exhaustive  survey  of  all  the  literature  is, 
contrary  to  the  view  which  seems  to  prevail  in  German 
text-books  of  English  literature,  that  with  the  exception  of 
Toland  no  one  had  any  real  insight  into  his  meaning. 

Belfast  M.  W.  ROBIESON. 
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DIE  RELIGIONSPHILOSOPHIE  DES  HERBERT 
VON  CHERBURY.  AussUge  aus  '' De  VeritaW' 
(1624)  und^'De  Religione  Genttlium''  (1663),  mit  Ein- 
leitung  und  Amnurkungen  herausgegtben  von  Heinrich 
Scholz.  Giessen:  Alfred  Topelmann^  19 14-  Pp*  vi.,  94. 
{Studien  9ur  Geschichte  des  neuren  Protestantismus^  5. 
Quellenheft)    3  M. 

The  editors  of  the  series  in  which  this  volume  appears  point 
out  that  the  difference  between  modern  Protestantism  and 
its  older  form  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Enlightenment. 
Hence  it  is  fitting  that  some  of  the  writings  of  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  should  find  a  place  in  the  most  useful  collection 
of  sources  which  forms  one  part  of  the  enterprise.  For 
though  one  may  not  agree  with  his  present  editor  as  to  the 
extent  of  Herbert's  actual  influence,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  is  the  first  English  writer  in  whom  we  can  find 
quite  definitely  the  characteristics  of  the  Enlightenment :  so 
that  his  De  Veritate  marks  the  beginning  of  English  Deism. 
This  edition  endeavours  to  give  us  all  the  chapters  of  De 
Veritate  and  De  Religione  Gentilium  which  contain  directly 
his  positive  theory  of  religion  and  his  criticism  of  certain 
forms  of  it.  A  book  of  extracts  must  always  appear  to 
have  a  certain  arbitrariness ;  and  probably,  for  the  special 
purpose  in  question,  there  is,  in  Herbert's  case,  adequate 
reason  for  not  printing  the  treatises  in  full.  The  omitted 
parts  of  De  Religione  Gentilium  contain  a  collection  of 
materials — now  quite  obsolete — for  the  comparative  survey 
of  religion,  and  their  interest  is  mainly  that  they  illustrate 
the  lack  of  historical  sense  which  was  a  feature  of  the 
Enlightenment  The  omissions  in  De  Veritate  are  more  ques- 
tionable. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  part  at  least  of 
the  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  truth  should 
have  found  a  place.  Herbert's  theory  of  notitim  communes 
seems  to  me  hard  to  follow  unless  account  is  taken  of  his 
theory  of  the  "  conformity  "  between  faculty  and  object  which 
is  not  much  more  than  mentioned  in  the  extracts  given. 

The  Introduction  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Humanist  movement  which  Herbert 
represented,  and  of  its  historical  antecedents.     But  it  is  a 
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little  spoiled  by  a  tendency  to  make  rather  sweeping 
statements,  which  require  at  least  some  qualification. 
And  it  is  surprising  to  find  at  this  date  the  uncritical 
assertion  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  More's  *  Utopia '  for  modern  Socialism/* 

There  is  a  short  Bibliography,  and  a  few  useful  notes  on 
the  text.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  editor  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  an  English  translation,  by  Wm.  Lewis,  of 
De  Religione  Gentilium  was  published  in  1705. 

Belfast.  M.  W.  ROBIESON. 

DAS  VERHALTNIS  DER  ERKENNTIS  ZUR 
UNENDLICHKEIT  DER  WELT  BEI  NIETZ- 
SCHE:    Eine  Darstellung  seiner   Erkenntnislehre» 

von  Erich  Hocks.     Svo.     Pp.  vii.,  71.     Leipzig:  J.  A, 
Barthy  1914.     M.  2.50. 

In  this  learned  and  convincing  exposition  of  Nietzsche's 
theory  of  knowledge,  Dr  Hocks  propounds  no  startling 
thesis.  Others  have  maintained  that  Nietzsche  is  Nomina- 
list, Empiricist,  or  Sceptic ;  Vaihinger  hailed  him  as  a 
representative  of  the  Philosophie  des  A  Is  ob^  and  more 
recently  Berthelot  has  found  in  him  the  extremest  exponent 
of  Pragmatism.  But  Dr  Hocks  points  out  in  effect  that 
Nietzsche  is  simply  Nietzsche,  and  can  be  cut  to  no  measure 
but  his  own.  The  ethical  aspect  of  Nietzsche's  teaching 
has  always  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other,  but 
Dr  Hocks  holds  that  his  development  may  best  be  traced  if 
attention  is  concentrated  on  his  theory  of  knowledge. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Nietzsche's  work  there  is  a  conflict 
between  two  principles,  on  the  one  hand  the  Irrationel 
and  on  the  other  Ratio,  the  principle  of  formal  determination. 
It  was  Nietzsche's  special  merit  that  to  the  irrationel 
element,  which  previous  thinkers  had  regarded  simply  as 
heterogeneity  and  blind  matter,  he  gave  positive  meaning, 
and  identified  it  with  the  Creative  Will  to  Power.  Dr 
Hocks  traces  the  development  of  the  opposition  between 
these  principles  through  the  three  periods  into  which  he 
divides  the  work  of  Nietzsche.  G.  A.  JOHNSTON. 

St  Andrews. 
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BERKELEYS  SYSTEM :  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
und  Systematik  des  Idealismus,  von  Erich  Cassirer. 
Philosophische  Arbeit  en  herausg,  von  H,  Cohen  und  P. 
Natorp,  VIII.  Band,  II.  Heft.  Giessen:  Alfred 
Tdpelmann,  1914.     Pp.  iv.>  169.     $  M. 

This  work  gives  an  account  of  Berkeley's  System,  with  the 
object  of  showing  the  general  lines  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
Idealism  proceeded  prior  to  the  advent  of  Kant.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain,  of  course,  that  Berkeley  exercised 
any  appreciable  influence  on  Kant,  or  that  there  is  any  good 
evidence  that  Kant  understood  him.  To  say,  as  Kant  does 
in  the  Refutation  of  Idealism,  that  Berkeley  contended  that 
all  objects  in  space  are  mere  products  of  the  imagination  is 
proof  enough  of  Kant's  ignorance  of  Berkeley's  meaning. 
He  is  as  unjust  as  Leibniz  was  to  the  "  man  from  Ireland." 
Dr  Cassirer  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
there  is  much  direct  connection  between  the  two,  and  there 
are  comparatively  few  passages  in  which  he  even  tries  to 
compare  the  author  of  the  Principles  with  the  author  of  the 
Kritik.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  veiled  reference  to 
Kant  in  the  plan  on  which  Dr  Cassirer  proceeds.  For, 
except  on  this  assumption,  he  devotes  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  space  to  Berkeley's  theory  of  mathematics  and 
natural  science,  and  too  little  space  to  his  views  on 
psychology  and  religion. 

The  book  is  careful  and  exact,  and  it  gives  evidence  of 
a  thorough  study  of  several  of  the  lesser  known  works  of 
Berkeley,  such  as  his  De  Motu  and  the  Ancdyst^  not  to 
mention  the  youthful  Commonplace  Book.  And  it  may  be 
recommended  as  a  useful  study  of  those  parts  of  Berkeley's 
doctrine  which  touch  on  the  main  topics  of  the  Kritik  of 
Pure  Reason  (or,  rather,  of  the  Analytic).  The  exposi- 
tory parts  of  the  book  are,  on  the  whole,  much  better  than 
the  critical.  It  is,  for  instance,  pimply  false  to  maintain 
that  physics  and  mathematics  require  the  notion  of  absolute 
space.  They  can  be  stated  intelligibly  on  the  relative 
theory,  whether  in  the  way  that  Neumann  does,  or  on  some 
other,  and  a  statement  of  this  kind  does  less  than  justice  to 
Berkeley.     Moreover,  we  may  regret  that  the  author  has 
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given  so  little  attention  to  such  questions  as  the  precise 
range  of  the  esse  percipi  doctrine,  the  sense  (if  any)  in  which 
an  idea  is  mental  for  Berkeley,  the  relation  of  the  human 
will  to  the  divine,  and  the  way  in  which  my  percepts  are 
guaranteed  by  the  presumed  fact  that  God  is  aware  of 
something  similar.  John  Laird. 

Belfast^ 

FICHTE'S  RELIGIONSPHILOSOPHIE  IM  RAH- 
MEN  DER  PHILOSOPHISCHEN  GESAMT- 
ENTWICKLUNG  FICHTE'S,  von  Emanuel 
Hirsch.  Gottingen :  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  19 14. 
Pp,  vi.,  132.     M.  3.6a 

One  effect  of  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  Fichte  in 
Germany  has  been  the  direction  of  attention  to  some  of  his 
writings  the  systematic  value  of  which  had  not  been  fully 
appreciated  by  philosophers.  It  was  generally  recognised 
that  there  are  two  main  periods  in  Fichte's  thought,  and 
that  the  BesHmmung  des  Menschen  (1800)  marks  the 
transition  from  the  earlier  to  the  later.  But  it  was  asserted 
that  Fichte's  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy  depended 
only  on  the  first  of  these.  Even  writers  who  recognised 
the  connection  of  the  later  views  with  the  earlier,  and  their 
intrinsic  importance,  agreed  that  they  must  be  left  out  of 
consideration  in  estimating  the  historic  value  of  the  system. 
We  must  therefore  welcome  a  volume  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  insist  upon  those  later  works  as  the  most  mature  and 
complete  results  of  Fichte's  speculation,  and  upon  the 
continuity  of  development  throughout.  It  will  at  least 
help  to  get  rid  of  the  impression  left  by  some  writing  on  the 
history  of  philosophy,  that  there  are  two  Fichtes,  one  a 
logician  with  a  highly  abstract  doctrine  the  only  importance 
of  which  is  that  it  provided  Hegel  with  some  excellent 
material,  the  other  a  mystic,  whose  only  claim  to  fame  is 
that  he  influenced  Carlyle. 

This  book  is  in  no  sense  an  introduction  to  Fichte.  It 
is  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  development  of  Fichte's 
thought,  and  in  particular  of  the  relations  of  successive 
writings.      From  beginning   to   end    it    follows  the   text 
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closely,  and  there  is  practically  no  independent  criticism, 
though  the  notes  contain  a  good  many  references  to  other 
writers  upon  Fichte,  especially  to  Schelling  or  Hegel.  This 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  detract  at  all  from  its  value,  for 
Fichte  has  probably  had  much  more  than  his  fair  share  of 
half-ignorant  criticism.  And  no  one  can  read  this  book 
without  obtaining  from  it  a  much  clearer  idea  of  what 
Fichte  really  meant. 

The  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  general  plan  of  the 
book.  The  author  is  convinced  that  Fichte's  philosophy  of 
religion  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  a  consideration  of 
the  development  of  his  general  speculative  position.  His 
thinking  was  determined  exclusively  by  speculative  and 
ethical  interests.  "  He  did  not  presuppose  the  idea  of  God, 
nor  was  it  a  special  object  of  his  search  :  he  found  it."  So 
the  division  of  the  chapters  follows  the  usual  division  of  the 
periods  of  Fichte's  thinking.  The  period  of  the  earlier 
Wissenschaftslehre  comes  between  the  early  Kantian  period 
and  the  period  of  the  later  Wissenschaftslehre,  The  thesis 
of  the  book  is  indicated  by  calling  the  second  period  that  of 
development,  and  the  third  that  of  completion. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Versuch  einer  Kritik  alter 
Offenbarung.  It  is  regarded  as  a  mere  episode  in  Fichte's 
thinking.  He  did  not  use  it  as  a  basis  from  which  to 
proceed,  but  simply  left  it  behind.  Its  value  consists  in 
working  out  to  their  logical  consequences  the  implications 
ef  a  purely  Kantian  position.  It  is  most  satisfactory  to  get 
this  clearly  stated  ;  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  merits  of  this 
volume  that  it  brings  out  at  several  different  points  the 
opposition  between  Kant's  own  position  and  that  of  his 
idealist  successors,  and  it  shows  in  particular  how  conscious 
Fichte  himself  was  of  his  fundamental  divergence  from  his 
fidrmer  master. 

Fichte's  own  position  was  at  first  almost  purely  ethical. 
Consequently  it  was  far  from  an  easy  task  to  find  in  it  any 
place  for  God,  particularly  when  the  Kantian  deduction  of 
the  Idea  is  definitely  rejected.  The  fundamental  fact  on 
which  the  early  doctrine  rests  is  the  certainty  of  itself  which 
the  self  gains  through  moral  action.     The  absolute  Ego  is 
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the  final  reality,  and  morality  is  the  final  certainty.  In  so 
far  as  Fichte  admits  the  idea  of  God  at  all,  it  is  only  as  a 
limiting  conception  ;  it  corresponds  to  theEgo  as  Idea,  not  the 
absolute  Ego,  but  the  end  of  the  infinite  process  of  striving,  an 
Ego  to  which  no  non-Ego  is  opposed,  but  whose  existence  is 
quite  problematical.  A  more  adequate  position  is  developed 
a  little  later  at  the  time  of  the  controversy  over  Atheism, 
when  we  find  Fichte  dealing  with  a  problem  analogous  to 
that  of  Kant,  and  finding  an  analogous  solution.  It  con* 
cems  the  relation  between  action  for  duty's  sake  and  the 
actual  realisation  of  the  moral  end.  We  act,  and  believe 
that  the  results  of  our  action  will  further  that  end,  though 
we  cannot  see  in  detail  that  they  do.  Such  a  belief 
leads  to  the  thought  of  a  non-perceptual  reality  as  the 
basis  of  our  conduct.  Religion  is  the  belief  in  this 
moral  order  of  the  world.  Now  this  moral  order  is  just 
what  Fichte  from  another  point  of  view  has  called  the 
pure  Ego,  which  on  general  grounds  has  been  shown  to  be 
quite  separate  from  the  empirical  individual.  And  it  is 
moreover  what  the  plain  man  calls  God. 

Fichte's  general  position  compels  him  to  try  to  conceive 
the  whole  world  as  depending  on  this  pure  Ego  as  a  pre- 
supposition. The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  his 
position  is  the  realisation  of  the  impossibility  of  this  under- 
taking. It  is  a  transition  from  the  earlier  form  of  the 
theory  to  the  later,  and  is  contained  in  the  Bestimmung  des 
Menschen,  The  inadequacy  of  the  former  synthesis  reveals 
itself  over  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  individuals  to  one 
another,  for  to  explain  this  Fichte  has  to  go  beyond  the 
finite  Egos  to  their  source  in  an  infinite  reason,  God,  now 
no  longer  a  phenomenon,  but  the  ultimate  reality.  This 
reacts  upon  the  conception  of  duty,  and  compels  us  to  alter 
to  some  extent  our  view  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world. 
It  must  be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  field  and  background 
of  moral  action :  it  is  a  spiritual  world,  in  which  the  good 
man  leads  his  life,  and  in  which  the  moral  act  and  its 
results  do  not  fall  apart 

Though  God  now  appears  as  the  ultimate  reality  beyond 
the  Ego,  the  continuity  of  the  doctrine  is  unbroken.     The 
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trancendental  Ego  with  which  Fichte  began  has  become 
transcendent,  so  that  the  rupture  with  Kant's  standpoint  is 
complete.  But  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  this  conclusion 
to  the  general  standpoint  of  the  earlier  Wissenschtrftslehre  is  as 
yet  unsolved.  The  problem  is  only  touched  in  the  Bestimm- 
ung  des  Menschen,  but  the  line  of  advance  is  determined 
therein.  **  The  later  Wissenschaftslehre  is  only  the  system- 
atic exposition  of  the  ideas  of  the  Bestimmung  des  Menschen^ 
and,  since  these  latter  are  only  endeavours  to  answer  ques* 
tions  left  over  from  the  earlier  Wissenschaftslehre^  it  is  the 
completion  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre  in  and  through  itself "" 
(p.  80).  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion 
of  this.  The  point  is  that  the  ultimate  reality  must  be 
conceived  as  a  self,  in  which  the  individual  selves  were 
originally  one,  and  from  which  the  division  into  separate 
selves  can  be  deduced.  Since  it  is  the  self-affirmation  of 
the  moral  self  that  finally  leads  to  the  affirmation  of  God» 
Fichte's  position  remains  a  philosophy  of  the  self ;  not  of 
the  self  which  finds  itself,  in  opposition  to  the  Anstoss,  but 
of  the  self  in  which  the  divine  life  realises  itself  because  it 
has  devoted  itself  to  Grod.  The  lesson  of  Fichte's  philo- 
sophical history  is  that  "  a  speculative  system  on  a  purely 
ethical  basis  can  maintain  itself  against  the  collapse  with 
which  the  idea  of  the  community  of  selves  threatens  it,  only 
by  developing  a  speculative  doctrine  of  God  *'  (p.  1 30). 

But  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  author  indicates  that  he  remains 
unsatisfied.  He  is  troubled  by  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin, 
which  Fichte  denied,  and  it  makes  his  system  seem  like  one 
in  the  clouds.  And  he  closes  by  expressing  the  opinion  that 
criticism  can  best  begin  by  considering  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  Fichte's  view  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  God. 

Belfast.  M.  W.  ROBIESON. 

SCHLEIERMACHER'S  MONOLOGEN  :  Kritische 
Ausgabe,  mit  Einleitung,  Bibiiographie,  Index  und 
Anmerkung^en,  von  F.  M.  Schtele,  Zwette  Auflage^ 
von  Hermann  Mulert.  Pp,  xlviii.,  198.  Leipzig :  Fdix 
Meiner,  19 14.     ^  M, 

The  late   Dr  Friedrich  Michael   Schiele  has  done    much 

to  interpret  Schleiermacher  and  to  present  his  writings  in 
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a  form  that  is  textually  as  complete  as  can  be.  This 
edition  of  the  Monologues,  carefully  revised  by  Herr 
Mulert,  is  altogether  admirable.  The  corrected  text, 
introduction,  notes,  and  the  index  in  which  the  particular 
use  of  words  and  terms  is  indicated,  help  to  remove 
difficulties  and  to  render  it  comparatively  easy  to  under- 
stand the  famous  little  book  and  its  distinct  point  of 
view.  To  make  its  acquaintance  once  more,  in  this 
fresh  garb,  is  a  real  pleasure.  The  impression,  profound, 
entrancing,  bewildering,  which  it  made  upon  me  long  ago, 
is  present  now,  after  the  lapse  of  the  years.  On  reading 
it  to-day  there  is  the  same  feeling  of  intellectual  wonder- 
ment and  exhilaration,  as  if  one  were  lifted  to  the  Olympian 
heights,  and  knew  himself  to  be  for  ever  free  with  a  holy 
freedom  which  the  world  cannot  fetter  or  destroy.  The 
eternal  self  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  is  able  to- 
rise  above  all  the  barriers  and  limitations  of  time.  That 
is  the  position  maintained  throughout.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  such  a  position  becomes  tenable  only  when  we 
understand  what  Schleiermacher  meant  by  the  idea  of 
individuality.  The  individuality  that  is  all  triumphant  in 
its  ethical  greatness  and  divine  dignity  is  not  to  be  taken 
in  the  exclusive  sense,  as  if  it  were  the  spontaneous  and 
original  sovereignty  of  the  ego :  it  is  the  product  of  Schleier- 
macher's  own  religious  experience,  and  has  its  autonomy 
within  the  sphere  of  religious  faith. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the   Monologues,  criticism 
cannot  mar  the  supreme  joy   of  seeing   as   we   see   the- 
unalienable  dignity  of  the  human  soul  and  its  slumbering 
possibilities,  as  pictured  by  one  who  had  himself  plunged 
deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  the  inner  world,  and  rose  into 
the  light  with  a  paean  on  his  lips.     No  one — not  even  Fichte,- 
who  owed  to  the  self-centred  monologist  as   much  as  he 
gave  in  return — has  ever  described   the  grandeur  of  the 
inner  life  as  it  is  here  pourtrayed    in  thoughts   that   are- 
aflame  and  language  that  breaks  into  lyric  melody.     "  Holy 
freedom  thou  art  supreme  over  all.     Thou  dwellest  in  me, 
in  all.     Necessity  has  its  sway  outside  of  us ;  it  is  that 
distinct  note  in  the  beautiful  conflict  of  freedom  by  which) 
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ve  are  made  aware  of  its  existence.  I  can  only  contem- 
plate myself  as  free.  What  is  necessary  is  not  my  act, 
it  is  only  its  shadow — the  domain  of  the  outer  world,  which 
I*  in  joyful  fellowship  with  all,  help  to  create."  ''  To  me 
the  human  spirit  is  primary  and  unique,  since  what  we 
^all  the  world  is  its  most  beautiful  work ;  its  self-created 
-mirror."  ^  Life  is  only  a  fleeting  harmony  arising  from 
the  contact  of  what  is  transient  with  what  is  eternal :  man 
is  an  abiding  work,  like  an  ingenious  instrument  from  which 
«very  harmony  proceeds,  the  contemplation  of  an  object 
that  is  imperishable,  the  individual  representation  of  the 
Infinite.  Freedom  belongs  only  to  man's  inner  action, 
which  is  the  expression  of  his  real  being,  and,  when  he 
comes  to  know  this,  he  stands  on  the  sacred  soil  of  liberty, 
-separate  and  apart  from  all  unworthy  limitations.  It  is  as 
lie  looks  within  that  he  can  not  only  prevent  each  moment 
from  passing  unreflectingly  as  time  is  wont  to  pass,  but 
<:an  grasp  it  as  an  element  of  eternity  which  he  can  trans- 
form into  a  higher,  freer  life."  Through  the  creative  activity 
of  the  same  personal  consciousness,  immortality  and  the 
blessed  life  can  become  ours  here  and  now.  "  B^in  even 
now  thine  eternal  life  in  self-contemplation.  Care  not  for 
what  shall  be,  weep  not  for  what  has  been,  but  have  a  care 
not  to  lose  thyself,  and  weep  when  thou  art  carried  away 
into  the  stream  of  time  without  bearing  heaven  within  thee." 
In  the  remaining  Monologues  it  is  shown  how  the 
individual  spirit,  the  principium  individuationis^  fulfils  its 
twofold  end  in  relation  to  humanity  and  to  itself,  the  world 
and  the  future.  Here  Schleiermacher  breaks  away  from 
the  ethical  conceptions  then  current,  the  Kantian  and  the 
Fichtean,  and  finds  in  the  principle  of  individuality  the 
highest  principle  of  social  life  and  the  ultimate  ethical 
postulate.  To  be  individual,  to  develop  oneself  according 
to  his  peculiar  disposition  ;  this  is  the  noblest  destiny  of 
man.  *'  Every  man  should  represent  humanity  in  his  own 
fashion,  with  a  new  combination  of  its  elements,  in  order 
that  it  may  reveal  itself  in  every  possible  manner,  and  may 
become  effective,  in  the  fulness  of  the  infinite  whole,  in  the 
•different  forms  which  proceed  from  its  depths." 
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The  Monologues  is  one  of  Schleiermacher's  earliest  ethicaf 
works,  and  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  of  much  permanent 
value.  It  has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  and  the  study  of 
it  is  bracing  and  delightful  as  the  mountain  air  or  the  salt 
^ea  breeze.  Unfortunately  it  has  not  been  translated  into 
English  ;  but  the  student  who  has  a  desire  to  master  its 
•contents  for  himself  will  find  this  handy  edition,  with  its 
helpful  apparatus,  an  aid  that  will  make  clear  much  that 
might  otherwise  have  remained  obscure. 

Old  Kilpatrick.  ROBERT  MUNRO. 

DER  SINN  DER  GEGENWARTIGEN  KULTUR, 
ein  philosophischer  Versuch,  von  Jonas  Cohn,  ao.  Prof, 
a.  d.  Universitdt  Freiburg  u  A  Leipzig:  Felix  Meiner^ 
1 914.    Pp,  xii.,  297.     8  M. 

"  Culture-philosophy,"  it  would  seem,  is  (if  Philosophy 
is  spared)  to  be  the  modern  substitute  for  the  rejected 
**  system*making "  of  a  century  ago.  Providing  all  the 
opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  latter  of  "talking  at  large 
about  things  in  general/'  it  can  hand  over  the  risks  and 
difficulties  to  a  metaphysic  in  the  background — in  this  case 
neo-Fichtean  in  character.  At  any  rate,  reflections  of  this 
kind  appeal  to  the  author  as  a  necessary  part  of  philosophy. 
If  we  are  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  time  for 
concrete  human  experience  it  must  be  arranged  into  "  ages." 
Conversely  it  is  only  by  philosophy,  rather  than  history  or 
tiatural  science,  that  an  "  age  "  can  be  determined. 

In  the  Introduction  the  important  question  of  the  char- 
acteristics defining  a  historical  epoch  is  dealt  with,  and 
criteria  established.  The  author's  historical  method  is 
naturally  the  antithetical,  exhibiting  human  development 
as  an  alternation  of  the  "  freed  "  and  the  "  bound  "  spirit 
The  special  feature  of  the  present  is  found  to  be  the 
struggle  of  a  "  freed  "  spirit  towards  fulfilment  in  personality. 
The  origin  and  the  aim  of  the  modem  spirit  are  thus  to  be 
'Seen  in  three  principal  currents:  (i)  Technics,  (2)  the 
Social  movement,  (3)  the  National  movement.  Technics 
is  the  first  product  of  liberation,  and  while  its  own  value  is 
t>bvious,    it   is   indifferent   to   traditional    institutions    and 
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values,  like,  eg.^  the  family,  and,  left  to  itself,  promotes  their 
destruction.  The  author  significantly  regards  the  Social 
movement  generally  as  an  attempt  to  preserve  these  values 
against  the  attacks  of  the  technical  spirit.  The  National 
movement,  unlike  the  active,  purposive  Social  movement,, 
involves  rather  a  spirit  of  recc^nition  and  loyalty,  and  is  by 
no  means  obscured  by  the  former  tendency. 

This  interpretation  is  worked  out  in  an  interesting  way 
over  a  wide  field.  The  author's  dialectic,  in  allegiance  to- 
its  Fichtean  original,  is  based  on  the  necessary  vicissitudes 
of  the  Ego,  First  liberated  and  then  destroyed  (by  analytic 
psychologists  or  by  the  life  dominated  by  feeling),  the 
individual  Ego  is  reconstituted  in  conscious  personality. 
But  we  have  still  a  dualism  ;  knowledge  always  "  deadens '" 
its  object.  Recourse  is  had  to  the  notion  of  Organism,  but 
in  the  life  of  anything  organic  there  is  an  antagonism, 
owing  to  its  temporal  relation  to  value.  In  modem  times 
this  comes  out,  e,g,,  in  vocational  problems,  where  technical 
development  has  made  the  calling  inadequate  to  satisfy 
personality,  and  we  have  the  problem  of  leisure. 

With  the  necessary  introduction  of  social  considerations,, 
the  author  gets  his  fundamental  synthetic  notion  of  "  living 
form,"  which  may  be  exemplified  in  a  language.  (He  has 
thus  little  sympathy  with  the  modem  movement  towards  a 
scientific  language.)  The  contemporary  availability  of 
'Miving  forms,'' however,  requires  (i)  that  the  understanding 
can  recognise  what  it  does  not  create,  and  (2)  that  living 
forms  can  survive  criticism.  This  is  worked  out  in  detail 
for  Art  and  for  Nationality.  The  present-day  cult  of  the 
child,  for  instance,  in  its  various  ramifications,  is,  in  Art,  a 
shirking  of  the  second  requirement.  Dealing  with  Nation- 
ality, the  author  makes  the  important  distinction,  ignored 
in  most  theories  of  political  obligation,  of  the  Nation  and 
the  State,  the  latter  viewed  as  a  logical  postulate,  only 
approximated  to  by  any  given  nation.  His  formulation  of 
the  complex  elements  in  the  notion  of  a  state  is  timely  in 
these  days  when,  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together,  a  ^'  small  nationality  "  is  to  be  presumed. 

''  Man  and  the  World "  and  '<  Man  and   God "  are  the- 
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themes  of  the  remaining  sections  of  the  work.  The  former, 
-which  contains,  by  the  way,  a  penetrating  examination  of 
Pragmatism,  concludes  that  a  unified  Weltanschauung  is 
now  impossible.  The  keynote  of  the  latter  section  is  the 
•claim  that  religion  must  now  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
striving  towards  the  divine  than  the  definitive  knowledge 
of  God.  Some  form  of  Christianity  alone  can  satisfy  such 
an  attitude,  since  it  alone  combines  the  elements  of  con- 
secration and  renunciation. 

One  must  remark  in  all  this  the  congeniality  of  the 
method  to  the  subject.  To  consider  only  the  section 
on  Man  and  the  World,  such  utterly  diverse  topics  as  the 
period  of  the  earth's  habitability  and  the  place  of  the 
subject  in  theory  of  knowledge,  fall  easily  together  as 
equally  conditions  of  the  Ego's  development  and  progress. 
To  this  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  epistemological  discussion' 
is  only  incidental,  while  a  solution  on  the  lines  of  the  dis- 
cussion is  not  the  principal  requirement  This  would  seem 
to  hold  of  most  of  those  *'  idealistic  "  theories  which  make 
some  form  of  the  Kantian  distinction  of  understanding  and 
reason  ultimate  and  fundamental.  The  result  is,  as  here,  a 
series  of  edifying  antitheses,  uniformly  solved  by  the  intro- 
<luction  of  "  conscious."  This,  at  least,  can  be  said  about 
reflections  of  this  type — they  are  not  difficult.  Any  such 
procedure,  however,  tends  to  make  self-consciousness  purely 
formal.  And  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  main  problems 
for  any  idealism  are  to  be  found,  not  in  dualism,  but  in 
pluralism. 

A  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  author's  references  to 
Hegel,  whom  he  is  by  no  means  alone  in  accusing,  as  he 
•does  from  time  to  time,  of  trying  to  deduce  the  material  of 
knowledge  from  thought.  This  latter  distinction  is,  of 
course,  the  source  of  the  author's  fundamental  dualism, 
and  it  is  the  result  of  the  method  of  analysing  experience 
into  ultimate  factors.  Since  this  is  not  Hegel's  method  in 
metaphysics  at  all,  it  is  hardly  proper  to  saddle  him  with 
inconsistencies  which  he  would  only  be  committing  if  it 
were.  W.  ANDERSON. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST,  dy  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  D.PhiL,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Theology,  New  College^  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh:  T.&T. 
Clark,  1912.     I2s. 

To  have  been  entrusted  with  a  comniission  to  prepare  a 
volume  for  the  International  Theological  Library  is  in 
itself  no  mean  honour,  for  the  publishers  have  maintained 
the  series  on  a  commendably  high  level.  But  to  have  been 
assigned  the  task  of  writing  the  volume  on  the  Person  of 
Christ  is  an  exceptional  distinction,  as  anxious  as  it  is 
honourable  ;  for  if  no  subject  in  Theology  is  more  grave  or 
more  urgent,  none  is  more  difficult,  and  none  has  been  more 
profoundly  affected  by  the  past  century's  unresting  and  un- 
restful  scholarship.  Scottish  Theology,  and  the  scholarly 
Church  to  which  Professor  Mackintosh  belongs,  have  good 
reason  to  be  proud  that  they  have  provided  the  man  selected 
for  so  responsible  an  undertaking.  And  the  reception  which 
the  volume  has  received  since  publication  has  more  than 
vindicated  the  choice. 

To  appreciate  this  notable  book  aright — its  scope,  its 
form,  and  its  language — the  reader  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  author's  explanation  that  it  is  ''  designed  chiefly 
as  a  student's  manual,  which,  with  a  fair  measure  of  com* 
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pleteness,  should  cover  the  whole  field  of  Christology/'  and 
that  this  accounts  for  '^  two  of  its  more  prominent  features  : 
the  large  space  given  to  historical  narration,  and  a  certain 
frequency  of  allusion  to  modem  literature."  A  further 
limitation  resides  in  the  fact  that  the  saving  work  and  in- 
fluence of  Christ  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  an  earlier  volume, 
The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation^  by  Professor  Stevens, 
one  of  the  most  admirable,  both  in  conception  and  in  execu- 
tion, that  the  series  contains. 

As  I  revise  my  recollection  of  the  book,  it  appears  to  me 
that  Professor  Mackintosh  has  satisfied  the  conditions  im- 
posed upon  him,  and  discharged  the  commission  assigned 
to  him,  with  remarkable  skill  and  success.  He  has  written 
an  exemplary  text-book,  full  of  information,  well  arranged, 
and  well  condensed,  sympathetic  and  fair  in  its  historical 
and  critical  judgments,  impressing  the  reader  with  the  in- 
herent grandeur  of  its  theme  and  with  the  greatness  of  the 
Christian  literature  which  has  grown  up  around  it,  and 
suggesting  fruitful  lines  of  reflection  at  many  points  where 
dogmatic  precision  or  finality  has  not  been  attained.  As 
a  manual  of  its  subject  for  the  class-room  and  the  study 
it  is  quite  unrivalled.  Its  use  in  that  capacity  will  greatly 
enhance  the  resources  of  our  theological  collies.  Dignified 
and  massive  in  its  scale,  thorough  and  comprehensive  in  its 
scholarship,  easy  and  lucid  in  its  language  in  spite  of  a 
certain  partiality  for  technical  terms,  searching  and  firm 
though  moderate  in  its  judgments,  reverent  and  devout  in 
its  tone  and  spiritual  in  its  standpoint,  it  has  in  a  high 
degree  the  right  qualities  for  a  work  of  its  type.  The  foot- 
notes, in  which  the  successive  chapters  are  furnished  with 
bibliographies,  are  in  themselves  a  valuable  survey  of  the 
progress  of  Christological  thought,  and  a  useful  index  to  its 
present  position  and  preoccupations. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  well  thought  out.  Christology 
in  the  New  Testament  is  the  subject  of  the  first  of  its  three 
main  divisions.  It  is  followed  by  a  detailed  History  of 
Christological  Doctrine.  The  third  division,  which  includes 
wellnigh  half  of  the  volume,  essays  a  Reconstructive  State- 
ment  of  the  Doctrine. 
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In  the  first  division  six  chapters  review  in  a  fresh,  vivid, 
and  well-informed  manner  the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  in  Acts  and  i  Peter,  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
in  the  Johannine  writings.  In  these  "  main  types  of  apos- 
tolic doctrine,"  it  is  urged,  there  is  an  eventual  unity,  as 
proved  "  by  the  simple  experimental  fact  that  the  Church 
has  always  found  it  possible  to  nourish  her  faith  in  the 
Kedeemer  from  every  part  of  the  apostolic  writings."  That 
unity  includes  two  certainties :  first,  that  the  life  and  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus  was  in  form  completely  human  ;  second, 
that  this  historic  life,  apprehended  as  instinct  with  the 
powers  of  redemption,  is  one  with  the  life  of  God  Himself." 
The  chapters  which  deal  with  the  Synoptic,  the  Pauline,  and 
the  Johannine  teaching  are  especially  helpful.  They  are  in 
touch  with  the  most  recent  literature,  and  abound  in 
passages  which  reveal  profound  insight  and  independent 
judgment.  The  preacher  as  well  as  the  scholar  who  reads 
them  will  find  a  wealth  of  valuable  material  awaiting  him. 

The  eight  chapters  which  form  the  second  division  treat 
of  the  sub-Apostolic  age,  the  Beginnings  of  Christological 
Dogma,  the  Ascendancy  of  the  Logos  Doctrine,  the  Arian 
Controversy,  Controversies  as  to  the  full  Humanity  of 
•Christ,  Later  Christology  in  the  West,  the  Christology  of 
the  Reformation  Churches,  and  Christology  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Within  the  limited  space  available  for  the 
survey  of  an  evolution  so  protracted  they  present  the  reader 
with  a  lucid  critical  account  of  the  principal  contributions  to 
Christological  thought.  The  notices  of  Sabellius,  Apollinaris, 
and  Luther  are  admirably  done ;  that  of  Arius  is  less  satis- 
factory. The  chapter  on  Christology  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  has  a  special  interest  for  the  student  of  to-day,  and 
furnishes  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  constructive  treat- 
ment of  the  doctrine.  Though  I  do  not  feel  that  the  sketch 
of  Kant's  estimate  of  Christ  on  page  249  gives  quite  an 
adequate  impression  of  his  meaning,  and  though  more  room 
might  have  been  found  for  condensed  quotations  of  determi- 
native utterances  from  the  principal  thinkers  dealt  with,  and 
^especially  from  Ritschl,  on  whose  work  Professor  Mackintosh 
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is  an  outstanding  authority,  the  chapter  as  a  whole  is  of 
great  value.  The  opinions  and  influence  upon  thought  of 
Schleiermacher  and  Hegel  are  summarised  in  a  masterly 
fashion.  Somewhat  more  might  have  been  said  of  Christ- 
ology  in  Britain  and  America  in  justice  to  our  native 
thinkers. 

The  third  division  includes  three  parts,  which  deal  suc- 
cessively with  Preliminary  Questions,  with  the  Immediate 
Utterances  of  Faith,  and  with  the  Transcendent  Implicates 
of  Faith.  It  is  packed  with  valuable  thought,  and  forms  a 
fine  sequel  and  conclusion  to  the  Biblical  and  Historical 
theology  which  precedes  it.  Every  one  of  the  twelve 
chapters  which  compose  it  deserves  analysis  and  rewards  a 
careful  study.  No  recent  work  grapples  more  courageously 
or  more  patiently  with  the  ultimate  problems  of  the  person 
of  Christ.  Its  consistent  aim  is  to  bring  the  affirmations 
both  of  Scripture  and  of  historical  dogma  to  the  test  of  a 
living  modern  experience  of  religion.  It  is  rightly  tenacious 
of  the  substance  of  traditional  faith,  though  frank  and  honest 
in  its  acknowledgment  of  the  inherent  difficulties  which  it 
presents.  With  very  unusual  success  it  endeavours  to  do- 
justice  both  to  ancient  and  to  modem  phraseology  and 
forms  of  Christological  thought.  Balance  and  judgment  are 
its  supreme  qualities,  and  they  are  qualities  indispensable  in 
a  good  text-book. 

Thus  in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  division,  in  which  it 
is  urged  that  as  the  Church  and  Christianity  live  by  relating 
themselves  through  faith  and  worship  to  Jesus  Christ,  "  the 
modem  theologian  has  no  choice  but  to  ckrisiohgise^  the 
author's  standpoint  is  disclosed  by  two  antagonisms  at  the 
outset  He  refuses  the  interpretation  of  the  person  of 
Christ  as  **  hero,"  and  he  deprecates  a  blind  acceptance  of 
the  Christology  of  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon,  neither  of  which 
gives  Christology  room  for  breath  and  freedom.  Less  than 
justice,  however,  is  done  to  the  "hero*'  category  which 
contains  a  poetry  and  value  of  its  own  beyond  the  author's 
acknowledgment,  and  the  passage  which  deals  with  it 
polemically  has  less  than  its  share  of  Professor  Mackintosh's 
usual  naturalness  and  ease  and  convincing  power,  verging  at 
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times  upon  self-contradiction.  To  some  readers  it  has  also 
appeared  that  his  criticism  of  the  two-natures-in-one-person 
Christology  of  Chalcedon  is  both  excessive  and  incompatible 
with  his  criticism  of  the  **  hero  "  Christology  of  humanitarian 
writers.  But,  in  any  case,  his  plea  is  sound  that  in  neither 
direction  must  theolc^y  start  with  a  bias  if  it  is  to  do 
justice  both  to  the  New  Testament  record  and  to  the 
Christian  experience  of  to-day.  *'  This  dilemma,"  he  writes, 
'*  the  Scylla  of  a  duplex  personality  and  the  Charybdis  of 
an  impersonal  manhood,  has  invariably  proved  fatal  to  the 
doctrine  of  two  natures.  If  it  takes  Jesus'  manhood 
seriously,  as  the  New  Testament  of  course  does  by  instinct, 
it  makes  shipwreck  on  the  notion  of  a  double  self.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  insists  on  the  unity  of  the  person,  the 
unavoidable  result  is  to  abridge  the  integrity  of  the  man- 
hood and  present  a  figure  whom  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
with  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  For  tradition  the 
unity  of  the  person  is  always  a  problem,  and  to  the  last  a 
mystery ;  for  the  New  Testament  it  is  the  first  reality  we 
touch.  For  tradition  it  appears  as  a  hypothetical  conclusion 
tentatively  posited  at  the  close  of  intricate  processes  of 
reasoning ;  for  the  New  Testament  it  is  given  in  a  direct 
and  original  impression.  For  tradition  the  question  is  that 
of  uniting  two  abstractions  which  have  been  defined  in  bare 
contrast  to  each  other ;  for  a  mind  which  takes  its  religion 
from  the  New  Testament  the  problem  is  to  investigate  the 
grounds  which  have  led  Christians  in  every  age  to  confess 
this  concrete  historic  person,  Jesus  Christ,  as  God.  If 
objection  be  made  to  this  ever-renewed  work  of  re-interpre- 
tation, as  impeachii^  the  final  truth  of  Chalcedon,  two  con- 
siderations, I  think,  may  be  urged  by  way  of  answer.  First, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  human  intelligence  has 
made  no  progress,  since  the  fifth  century,  in  the  precision 
or  delicacy  of  its  instruments,  or  that  this  progress  is  in 
no  way  to  the  advantage  of  Christian  thought  Secondly, 
each  modem  writer^  whatever  his  orthodoxy,  does  in 
fact  put  a  more  or  less  modem  constmction  upon  the 
categories  of  the  ancient  Church.  It  must  be  so,  unless 
.he    is   content    merely   to    repeat    the    conciliar    phrases. 
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No  history  at  all  can  be  written,  or  any  exposition 
of  truth  historically  received,  the  writing  of  which  is  not 
linked  to  present  experience  by  a  secret  bond,  freshening 
the  point  of  view,  and  thus  importing  novel  and  valuable 
elements  of  truth.  Only  a  deeply- felt  interest  in  the  present 
gives  power  to  reanimate  the  past.  Furthermore,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  redress  the  balance  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
partial  absence  from  the  patristic  mind  of  a  steady  regard 
for  the  manhood  of  Jesus.  No  modern  reader  can  be 
^unconscious  of  the  docetic  strain  present  in  much  early 
writing.  Too  often,  perhaps  most  typically  in  Cyril,  the 
humanity  of  Christ  is  set  forth  as  little  more  than  semblance  ; 
and  we  have  seen  how  this  bias  more  and  more  pressed  on 
mediaeval  thought,  and  at  last  virtually  obliterated  in  the 
mind  of  the  Church  expositor  the  significance  of  New 
Testament  words  as  to  Jesus*  liability  to  temptation,  in- 
firmity, and  every  wholesome  human  feeling.  Distinct 
statements  about  His  growth  in  wisdom  and  the  like  were 
ignored  or  twisted  in  a  false  direction.  It  seemed  as 
though  union  with  the  Logos  has  denaturalised  His  ex- 
perience as  man.  .  .  .  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  faith  in 
Christ  is  not  to  be  confused  with  adhesion  to  a  particular 
Christological  formula,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  two  natures, 
in  the  rigid  abstract  shape  given  it  by  tradition,  is  detach- 
able from  the  believing  estimate  of  our  Lord.  .  .  .  The 
language,  the  categories,  the  intellectual  forms  of  earlier 
days  are  in  certain  respects  not  such  as  we  can  use.  None 
the  less,  our  final  thought  of  the  Redeemer  has  the  same 
meaning  as  of  yore.  The  coinage  of  far-off  ages  may 
doubtless  be  defaced  and  soiled ;  the  inscriptions  set  upon 
it  may  be  in  part  undecipherable.  Yet  the  ore  from  which 
the  ancient  currency  was  struck  is  still  in  our  possession  ; 
and  the  task  of  modern  Christology,  as  we  believe,  is  to 
stamp  the  mintage  freshly,  sending  it  forth  for  the  service 
of  a  new  generation." 

In  the  series  of  chapters  which  relate  faith  in  Christ  to 
history  and  to  experience,  and  construe  His  person  in  terms 
of  His  life  and  work  and  lasting  hold  upon  the  human 
heart,  the  reader  will  find  much  to  impress   hira   and   to 
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enrich  his  mind.  In  swift  and  strong  paragraphs  the 
significance  for  faith  and  life  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
is  sketched — the  death  which  humbles  and  reconciles,  and 
the  risen  life  which  indwells  and  constrains  and  renews. 
Four  subsequent  chapters  discuss  the  "Immediate  Utterances 
of  Faith "  concerning  Christ  as  it  grasps  Him  in  the  ex* 
perience  of  redemption,  the  facts  which  are  common  ground 
for  all  believers,  viz.,  Christ  Himself  the  object  of  faith, 
Christ  the  Exalted  Lord,  the  perfect  manhood  of  Christ,  and 
His  divinity.  The  first  of  these  is,  in  my  judgment,  some- 
what marred  by  the  uncompromising  nature  of  its  polemic 
against  the  modernist  view  that  Jesus  is  the  example,  not 
the  object,  of  faith.  Jesus  is,  of  course,  both  example  and 
object  of  faith,  according  to  the  Gospels.  But  it  is  a 
dangerous  apologetic  which  distinguishes  so  sharply  as 
Dr  Mackintosh  insists  between  the  Religion  of  Jesus  and 
the  Religion  of  Christianity.  If  Jesus  is  not,  in  His  earthly- 
life,  an  example  of  religion  for  us,  a  model  Son  to  the  Father 
in  Heaven,  He  cannot  be  in  any  full  sense  our  Exemplar 
Man,  the  Divine  Man.  Professor  Mackintosh  verges  in 
such  passages  upon  a  docetism  of  his  own.  He  is  least 
happy  in  his  controversial  sections.  Mediator  though 
he  desires  to  be,  he  is,  as  I  cannot  but  feel,  extreme 
in  his  criticism  of  extremists,  whether  those  on  the  rights 
the  white  sheep  of  orthodoxy,  the  folded  flock  of  Chalcedon,. 
or  those  on  the  left,  the  untethered  goats  of  modernism 
and  liberalism.  He  gives  less  help  than  he  is  eminently 
qualified  to  lend  to  that  work  of  their  reconciliation  which 
is  a  fundamental  need  of  the  missionary  church  to-day. 
He  must  do  justice  to  the  synoptic  as  well  as  to  the 
Johannine  type  of  Gospel.  The  Saviour  surely  saved  men, 
saved  them  outright,  reconciled  them  to  the  Father  before 
the  Cross  was  set  up  and  His  blameless  life  was  yielded  up 
in  a  finished  sacrifice.  The  Parable  of  the  Lost  Son 
Found,  the  Dead  Son  Raised,  contains  an  unconditioned 
invitation  to  believe  and  be  forgiven  and  restored.  Is 
Christendom  for  ever  to  be  rent  into  two  companies,  the 
over-negative  and  the  over-positive,,  the  minimisers  and 
the  exaggerators  ?     The  power  and  the  perfection  of  Jesus 
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In  the  Gospels  are  not  an  inexplicable  miracle  of  His  own, 
but  are  expressly  related  to  the  Spirit  of  God :  His 
resurrection  is  not  a  rising  but  a  raising  by  the  Father's 
strength.  There  will  be  no  peace  in  the  Theologians* 
Quarter  of  the  City  of  God  so  long  as  we  ignore  the 
Scriptural  fact  that  the  same  supernatural  aid  which  re- 
inforced the  humanity  of  Jesus  is  extended  as  an  illimitajile 
aid  to  believing  men.  To  the  doctrine  of  two  natures 
perfectly  united  in  the  person  of  our  Lord  there  corresponds 
a  dual  nature,  human  and  divine,  however  imperfect  in  their 
union,  in  regenerate  man.  Even  Chalcedon  is  careful  in  its 
ponderously  conscientious  way  to  employ  the  same  word 
homoousion^  ''  consubstantial,"  to  relate  Christ  both  to  God 
and  to  man,  and  it  "ascribes  '*  perfection  "  to  His  humanity 
as  well  as  to  His  divinity.  However  far  we  separate  Him 
from  sin  and  sinners,  we  dare  not  separate  Him  from  that 
most  sacred  birthright  of  humanity,  spiritual  sonship  to 
God  as  man.  Until  we  learn  to  take,  and  to  exhaust,  the 
<loctrine  of  God's  Fatherhood  to  us  as  men,  which  He 
taught  us,  which  He  Himself  as  man  learned,  and  whose 
meaning  He  illustrated  and  exemplified  in  life  and  in  death, 
we  shall  always  find  ourselves  in  grave  disagreement  in  the 
school  of  Catholic  theology.  It  seems  to  me  a  happy 
augury  that  two  voices  so  different  as  those  which  alternate 
in  Dr  Mackintosh's  criticism  should  sound  in  this  fine  con* 
tribution  to  Christology  and  yet  have  sprung  from  one  deep 
and  satisfying  and  inspiring  experience.  For  some  souls, 
the  approach  of  faith  is  still  through  the  Father,  naturally 
<iivined,  to  Christ,  and  through  Him  back  with  n^w  purpose 
to  the  Father  :  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me.  For 
others  it  is  as  if  Christ  creates  religion,  and  tears  the  veil 
from  a  God  whose  countenance  has  hitherto  been  dark  and 
whose  very  existence  has  been  unknown  :  No  mtan  knoweeh 
the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  lie  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
willeth  to  reveal  Him.  Jesus  was  Christ  before  Peter  oon- 
fessed  Him.  Jesus  Christ  was  Saviour  before  it  was  super- 
scribed above  His  Cross  that  He  was  King  of  the  Jews ; 
He  saved  others  before  it  was  said  in  taunt  that  Himselt 
He  could  not  save.     It  is  now  the  call  of  a  genuinely 
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Christian  theology  to  do  justice  to  both  conceptions,  to 
both  types  of  evangelic  truth  and  Christian  experience. 
The  more  we  study  the  problem  the  more  vire  shall  find  the 
inner  harmony  which  underlies  both  views.  The  religion 
of  Jesus,  who  could  speak  of  "  my  God  "  as  well  as  ^'  my 
Father/'  cannot  be  at  variance  with  the  religion  of  Christian 
men,  who  have  learned  at  His  side  and  from  His  lips  to 
say:  "Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven."  Like  Nicaea, 
which  Dr  Mackintosh  approves,  Chalcedon  has  given  to  us 
less  a  theory  of  the  Incarnation  than  a  syncretic  formula. 
Were  its  terms  still  of  the  same  meaning  we  could  use  them 
heartily  still ;  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  we  use  them  heartily 
still  because  we  believe  what  they  in  the  fashion  of  their 
time  endeavoured  to  express.  To  comprehend  all  is  often 
not  only  to  make  allowance  and  to  pardon  but  to  approve 
and  to  agree.  William  A.  Curtis. 

King's  College^  Old  Aberdeen, 


GENESIS,  by  Rev,  Herbert  E.  Ryle,  D,D.,  Dean  of  West- 
minster. {Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges.) 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1914.  Pp.  Ixviii.,  477.  4$*.  6d. 
nett. 

^'  The  supreme  value  of  the  book  of  Genesis  has  always 
consisted  in  its  religious  message.  Its  influence  has  not 
resulted  from  perfection  of  scientific  or  historical  accuracy, 
but  from  its  power  of  presenting  through  the  medium  of  the 
people's  traditions  and  folklore,  the  essential  truths  of  the 
Revelation  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Like  every  other  human 
medium  it  was  adapted  to  the  age  of  production.  It  was 
neither  infallible  nor  perfect"  This  is  the  spirit  in  which 
Dr  Ryle  approaches  the  study  of  the  Pentateuch  and  more 
especially  that  of  Genesis  £uid  as  one  would  expect,  the 
result  v&  a  commentary  skilful,  scholarly,  yet  eminently  sane. 
The  introduction  deals  with  most  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised.  In  the  limited  space,  it  as,  of  course, 
impossible  to  enter  into  arguments  for  and .  against,  but  a 
surprisingly  large  amount  of  matter  has  been  condensed 
into  these  pages. 
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The  question  of  the  historicity  of  Genesis  is  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  Dr  Ryle  concludes  that  we  must  answer  both 
"  Yes  "  and  "  No,"  though  more  of  the  former  than  is  often 
thought.  Chaps,  i-xi  are  obviously  unhistorical.  Some  of 
the  facts  mentioned  are  such  as  no  man  could  know,  and 
with  regard  to  the  others,  comparison  with  the  legends  of 
other  races  shows  that  no  general  tradition  has  been  handed 
down.  Primitive  man  kept  no  records,  and  assuming  the 
truth  of  the  evolutionary  view,  there  must  have  been  a  long 
time  during  which  man  was  on  the  earth  but  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  take  notes  of  the  events  around.  Attempts  to 
harmonise  Genesis  i.  with  astronomical  or  geological  science 
are  deprecated.  Any  coincidence  is  due  to  chance  or  the 
obvious  order  in  which  events  must  have  taken  place. 

The  story  of  the  Deluge,  however,  is  not  to  be  entirely 
rejected.  True  we  know  that  there  was  no  general  flood, 
but  the  tradition  may  refer  to  some  local  inundation  in 
Mesopotamia  which  covered  the  whole  of  that  district  This 
is  very  fully  discussed  in  the  notes  where  a  comparison  is 
made  of  the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  legends  and  in  the 
appendix  which  quotes  Chapman's  comparison  of  J.  &  P. 

In  chapter  xii.,  Dr  Ryle  contends,  we  pass  into  an  entirely 
different  atmosphere  where,  though  it  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  histories  of  David  and  Solomon,  there  is  at  least 
a  basis  of  fact.  Names  may  sometimes  refer  to  tribes, 
especially  in  genealogical  tables,  but  the  great  Patriarchs 
were  real  men,  not  divine  origins  claimed  for  a  nation  nor 
pictures  of  tribal  movements.  Archaeological  research  has,, 
of  course,  so  far  failed  to  find  the  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
or  Jacob,  but  even  if  the  identification  of  Hammurabi  and 
Amraphel  be  held  not  proved,  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  inscriptions  of  great  nations  would  mention  such 
individual  wanderers.  Moreover,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  these  tales  of  language,  social  customs  and 
religious  thought  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  garb  of  the 
time  in  which  they  were  written.  This  accounts  for  most 
of  the  apparent  anachronisms. 

There  are  also  very  full  discussions  of  the  Religious 
Teaching  and    Moral    Difficulties,  and   The  Documentary 
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hypothesis  is  clearly  and  interestingly  explained  without 
assuming  too  much  previous  knowledge  or  scholarship. 

The  notes,  which  throughout  are  critical  and  exegeticaU 
are  very  full,  and  special  notes  are  added  on  important 
incidents  and  questions,  e,g,  Melchizedek.  Five  appendices 
are  added  treating  of  such  subjects  as  the  Babylonian  Tables 
of  Creation  and  the  Tel-el-Amarna  Tablets.  The  plates 
giving  reproductions  of  monuments  and  inscriptions  are 
exceedingly  well  done,  and  the  two  maps  of  Palestine  and 
Western  Asia  complete  the  volume. 

Students  beginning  the  study  of  this  interesting  but 
intricate  problem  will  find  no  better  introduction  than  this 
splendid  book,  especially  if  combined  with  Mr  Chapman's 
in  the  same  series.  W.  J.  Masson. 

Lockerbie, 


HEBRAISCHE  POESIE,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Rhythmo- 
logie,  Kritik,  und  Exegese  des  Alten  Testaments^ 

von  J,  W,  Rothstein,  Bfesiau.  Leipzig:  Hinrichs 
{Edinburgh:  Otto  Sckulze  &  Co,),  1914.  Pp,  viii.,  no. 
M,  3.75. 

This  volume  is  No.  1 8  in  the  series,  "  Beitrage  zur  Wissen- 
schaft  vom  Alten  Testament,"  edited  by  Rudolf  Kittel. 
It  forms  a  reply  to  an  article  by  W.  Staerk,  entitled 
"  Ein  Hauptproblem  der  hebraischen  Metrik "  (published^ 
among  other  Old  Testament  Studies,  in  No.  13  of  the 
same  series),  which  itself  was  called  forth  by  J.  W.  Rothstein's 
earlier    volume,  "  Grundziige  der  hebraischen   Rhythmik " 

( 1 909). 

Professor  Rothstein's  thesis  is  that  Hebrew  lyrical  poetry 

is  characterised  by  metrical  uniformity.  In  his  "Grund- 
ziige "  he  has  confined  himself  to  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the 
Psalms,  but  in  the  present  monograph  he  seeks  to  show 
that  his  position  is  strengthened  by  a  consideration  of  the 
other  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Proverbial 
and  Prophetical  Literature. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  critical 
examination  of  the  passages  cited  by  W.  Staerk,  especially 
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•Gen.  xHx*  1-27  (The  Blessing  of  Jacob),  and  Judges  v. 
(The  Song  of  Deborah).  With  regard  to  these  two  pieces 
Professor  Rothstein  says  there  is  no  ground  for  aflirming 
that  the  lines  of  the  original  text  followed  throughout  any 
other  than  the  uniform  rhythmical  scheme  3  : 3.  While 
admitting  that  the  existing  text,  even  in  Kittel's  arrange- 
ment of  it,  does  not  always  support  his  thesis,  he  believes 
there  are  no  mixed  metres  in  these  two  poems  as  far  as  we 
can  get  at  their  original  form  by  critical  reconstruction  of 
the  text. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  book  takes  up  some  of  the 
prophetical  lyrics  in  Isaiah  and  a  few  Psalms.  Though  he 
admits  the  poetical  character  of  much  of  the  prophetical 
literature,  the  writer  is  careful  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
real  lyrical  poetry  and  lofty  rhythmical  prose.  "  I  am 
convinced,"  he  says,  "  that  the  prophetic  speeches  a  priori 
allow  us  to  expect  mixed  metres,  and  the  texts  show, 
even  when  critically  looked  into,  the  rightness  of  this 
expectation "  {p.  49).  But  real  prophetic  lyrics  "  are 
inclined  from  beginning  to  end  to  clothe  themselves  in 
the  same  rfiythmical  form,  avoiding  mixed  metres"  (p.  50). 
Where  mixed  metres  are  found  the  passages  are  not  strictly 
lyrical  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Psalms  are,  but  rather 
examples  of  what  he  calls  '*  riiythmical  gehobene  Rhetorik." 

In  2  Isaiah  (chaps,  xl.-lxvi.),  which  is  the  product  of  a 
true  lyric  poet,  each  prophecy  is  inclined,  according  to 
Professor  Rothstein,  to  be  carried  through  in  a  uniform 
metre,  though  the  metres  of  the  different  prophetic  units 
may  vary. 

The  ten  pages  devoted  to  a  critical  text  and  analysis 
of  Ps.  <:\x.  are  a  justification  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sub- 
title— "  a  contribution  to  .  .  .  the  criticism  and  exegesis  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  and  are  of  special  interest,  as  showing 
how  one's  view  of  the  rhythmical  form  of  a  Psalm  reacts 
on  one's  view  of  the  composition  of  the  Psalm  as  a  whole. 
Taken  as  a  unity,  Ps.  ciL  presents  us  with  mixed  metres, 
but  if  we  regard  it  as  a  mosaic  the  individual  parts  are 
seen  to  be  rhythmically  uniform,  provided  we  accept 
Professor  Rothstein's  reconstructions. 
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The  rest  of  the  book  deals  quite  summarily  with  the 
proverbial  and  lyrical  poetry  outside  the  Psalms,  a  detailed 
consideration  only  being  given  to  the  Blessing  of  Moses  in 
Deut.  xxxiii.  Though  admitting  that  he  has  not  satis- 
factorily ccMnpIeted  the  textual  criticism  of  this  passage, 
Professor  Rothstein  takes  it  as  supporting  his  theory. 

His  present  investigation  does  not  include  the  Song  of 
Songs,  Lamentations,  Job,  or  Proverbs,  but  these,  too,  he 
thinks,  would  show,  within  their  different  unities,  the  same 
rhythmical  uniformity. 

One  feels  in  closing  this  little  volume  that  much  has 
still  to  be  done  before  the  theory  of  the  metrical  uniformity 
of  Old  Testament  lyrics  can  claim  to  be  fully  substantiated. 
Everyone  may  not  be  so  sanguine  of  the  result  as  the 
author  himself,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has 
brought  forward  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  strengthen 
his  position,  and  presents  the  reader  with  many  suggestive 
points  that  ought  to  incite  to  further  study  of  the  subject. 

Glasgow,  J.  Robertson  Buchanan. 


JEWISH   AND  CHRISTIAN  APOCALYPSES.     By 

F,  Crawford  Burkitt,  M.A.j  D,D.^  Norrisiim  Professor- 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge^  Fellow  of 
the  British  Academy,  The  Schweich  Lectures^  191 3* 
London:  Published  for  the  British  Academy  by  Humphrey 
Milford,  Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Comer,  E.C., 
1914.     Pp.  80.     3  J.  nett. 

This  little  volume  deals  in  a  suggestive  fashion  with  the 
Apocalyptic  Idea  and  with  certain  of  the  mo^t  important  of 
the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  Apocalypses.  For  the  un- 
initiated it  gives  a  very  useful  summary  of  apocalyptic  books 
and  apocalyptic  teaching,  and,  for  the  speciaKst,  ingenfous 
solutions  of  textual  and  other  problems,  especially  in  the- 
appendices.  The  name  of  the  author  is  sufficient  guarantee 
for  good  work. 

The  first  chapter  traces  the  origin  of  the  Apocalyptic  Idea, 
showing  how  it  was  the  natural  product  of  Jewish  religion 
in   cralamitous  times,  and  accounting  for  its  adoption   by^ 
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Christians  as  well  as  for  its  rejection  by  the  rabbis.  But 
it  is  hardly  accurate  to  say  that  the  Christians  believed 
^'  that  in  them  alone  were  the  seeds  of  life  that  were  destined 
in  due  time  to  replenish  the  thought  of  the  Western  world  " 
(p.  13).  That  is  rather  the  belief  of  the  present-day 
Christian  historian.  The  Christians  were  undoubtedly  "  the 
salt  of  the  earth/'  but  they  would  not  have  said  that  the 
salvation  of  the  world  lay  in  themselves  alone,  but  in  a 
Higher  Power.  Again,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  and 
numerous  statements  by  Prof.  Burkitt  himself  contradict  the 
assumption,  that  they  looked  forward  to  a  long  historical 
process  destined  to  be  influenced  by  them  ''  in  due  time." 
They  rather,  as  Prof.  Burkitt  himself  says,  "expected  the 
visible  return  [in  the  near  future]  of  their  Lord  to  judge  the 
nations"  (p.  13);  but  it  is  again  hardly  accurate  to  add, 
*'  they  received  instead  the  Roman  Empire  itself"  The 
Roman  Empire  was  a  poor  embodiment  of  the  New  Age,  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  or  of  His  Messiah.  The  God  of 
history  does  not  give  a  stone  to  those  who  ask  for  bread. 
It  seems  better  to  regard  the  New  Age  which  the  Christians 
expected  as  not  yet  fully  come,  than  to  say  that  it  ''  proved, 
when  it  came,  to  be  different  from  what  the  Apocalyptists 
had  anticipated"  (p.  16). 

It  is  a  rather  sweeping  assertion  to  make  that  **  if  one 
goes  to  the  Apocalyptic  literature  for  edification  one  does 
not  get  it"  (p.  15).  It  is  true  that  in  this  respect  the  un- 
canonical  books  are  inferior  to  the  N.T.,  but.  many  excellent 
ethical  maxims  are  to  be  found  in  other  books  besides  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  Canon  Charles  is  not 
guilty  of  gross  exaggeration  when  he  says,  "  The  ethical 
teaching  ...  in  apocalyptic  is  a  vast  advance  on  that  of 
the  O.T.,  and  forms  the  indispensable  link  which  in  this 
respect   connects    the    O.T.   with    the    New"   (Eschatology^ 

p.  193). 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Book  of  Enoch,  Dr  Burkitt  gives 

good   reasons   for  believing  that   Dr  Charles  is  wrong  in 

holding  to  the  general  superiority  of  the  Syncellus  extracts 

over  the  Ethiopic  and  the  Cairo  MS.     He  also  holds  (p.  25), 

in  opposition  to  the  scholar  just  named  {The  Book  of  Enochs 
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38  *  note),  that  "  the  Kings  and  the  Mighty  "  of  the  Parables 
are  Gentiles,  not  unbelieving  native  rulers  and  Sadducees. 
Oyne^  Aberdeenshire^  W.  Watson. 


TERTULLIAN  ON  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE 
SOUL  AND  ON  THE  "  PRESCRIPTION "  OF 
HERETICS,  translated  into  English  by  T.  Herbert 
Bindley ^  D,D,  London :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge^  1914-     Pcp^^PP-  96.     2^.  nett. 

The  convenient  series  of  translations  from  early  Christian 
writers  known  as  "  Early  Church  Classics "  has  received  a 
welcome  addition  in  this  rendering  of  two  characteristic 
works  of  the  North  African  Father.  The  translator's 
qualifications  for  his  task  are  attested  by  his  edition  of  the 
De  PrcBscriptione  and  some  other  pieces  (Oxford  Press, 
1893),  to  which  this  little  volume  forms  a  useful  companion. 
Tertullian  is  notoriously  difficult  to  render  into  English :  his 
style  is  more  than  Latin  in  its  compression,  and  utterly 
unlike  our  more  diflfuse  idiom.  Dr  Bindley  now  and  again 
reproduces  something  of  Tertullian's  characteristics,  but  for 
the  most  part,  while  giving  a  version  that  is  accurate,  so  far 
as  we  have  tested  it,  and  follows  the  Latin  closely,  he  is 
careful  not  to  sacrifice  clearness  to  brevity.  The  introduc- 
tion and  notes  supply  such  elucidation  of  the  text  as  may 
be  needful  to  readers  who  have  not  the  Latin  edition  at 

hand.  .  WILLIAM    METCALFE. 

ShoeburynesSy  Essex, 


DAS  WEIHNACHTS-EVANGELIUM,  von  Dr  Hugo 
Gressmann,  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  u.  Ruprecht^  1914* 
Pp,  46.    M,  1.20. 

This  discussion  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  ingenuity 
which  can  manipulate  facts  in  favour  of  a  preconceived 
theory. 

Gressmann's   initial  position   is   that  Lk.  ii.   1-20  must 
be  separated  from  all  the  stories  in  which  it  is  embedded. 
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and  analysed  by  itself.  He  is  convinced  by  the  language  and 
content  of  its  Jewish-Christian  origin,  and  that  its  essential 
character  has  not  been  modified  by  Luke.  The  impression 
made  by  Jesus  gathered  round  his  memory  all  sorts  of 
legends  already  current.  The  important  point  is  to  analyse 
the  legend  under  discussion  with  a  view  to  discovering 
whether  it  has  passed  through  a  process  of  accretion. 

He  regards  vv.  1-7  as  an  introduction  to  the  legend 
proper,  in  which  genuine  historical  facts  are  coloured  by  the 
compiler  for  his  own  purposes,  and  which  is  intended  to 
give  the  story  of  the  birth  an  air  of  greater  probability. 
An  examination  of  ver.  5  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
idea  of  a  Virgin-birth  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  central 
narrative.  Various  difficulties  are  suggested  by  the  latter. 
All  that  is  said  of  the  shepherds,  when  they  found  the  child 
Jesus,  is  that  they  ''  saw  "  him.  It  might  be  expected  that,, 
like  the  Magi,  they  would  offer  him  presents.  Hence  the 
original  legend  has  been  obscured.  A  further  problem  is 
presented  by  the  sign  given  to  the  shepherds,  "a  child 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and  lying  in  a  manger."  "If 
the  angel  wished  to  prevent  the  wrong  child  from  being 
taken  for  Messiah,  the  safest  plan  would  have  been  to 
give  the  names  of  the  parents.  As  this  is  not  done,  we 
must  assume,  for  this  reason  also,  what  was  indicated  by 
the  introduction,  that  Mary  and  Joseph  do  not  originally 
belong  to  the  story"  (p.  14).  Then  there  is  the  vague 
reference  to  the  manger.  But  as  there  must  have  been 
many  mangers  in  Bethlehem,  the  story  must  have  a  quite 
definite  manger  in  view,  although  no  light  is  shed  upon  it 
by  the  narrative  itself.  The  truth  is,  that  the  shepherds 
and  the  manger  have  the  closest  connection.  It  belonged 
to  them.  And  so  in  the  original  legend  they  stood  in  the 
most  intimate  relation  to  the  child.  In  fact,  the  child  had 
no  parents,  and  the  shepherds  cared  for  it. 

Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  this  sample  of 
Professor  Gressmann's  argumentation,  to  supply  the  further 
information  that  the  child  of  the  original  legend  was  a 
foundling,  that  the  manger  was  a  cave   near  Bethlehem,^ 

^  Justin  mentions  a  tradition  that  Jesus  was  born  in  a  cave. 
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that  foundlings  were  often  associated  with  kings,  and  hence 
that  the  legend  of  Jesus'  birth  was  originally  a  birth-legend 
of  the  Messiah.  But  such  a  legend  could  not  have  had  a 
Jewish  origin.  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  Plutarch  provides 
the  answer  in  his  treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris  (ch.  xii.)- 
It  is  a  version  of  the  birth  of  Osiris  which  was  carried 
orally  from  Egypt  to  Palestine.  It  became  localised  at 
Bethlehem,  the  city  of  the  Messianic  King,  and  was  connected 
with  a  sacred  cave,  which  had  been  reverenced  from  primitive 
times. 

Readers  may  judge  for  themselves  whether  this  is  science 
or  legerdemain.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy. 

New  College^  Edinburgh, 


THE  MISSION  OF  CHRIST  AND  THE  TITLE- 
DEEDS  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  by  R.  B,  Girdlestone, 
M,A,y  Hon.  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Pp,  xii.,  211. 
London  :  Robert  Scott,    Price  is,  6d, 

This  book  is  an  honest  attempt  to  envisage  from  a  study 
of  the  New  Testament  what  Christianity  is  in  itself.  In  its 
pages  we  "  make  our  way  to  Christ  Himself — back  to  Him, 
up  to  Him,  and  on  to  Him."  It  is  claimed  that  the  earthly 
life  of  our  Lord,  its  result  in  the  life  of  the  early  Church, 
and  now  evidently  in  the  Christian  efforts  of  our  own 
time  are  specifically  redemptive  and  quickening. 

From  a  strictly  Evangelical  standpoint  the  writer  admits 
a  considerable  measure  of  criticism,  and  scholarly  aids  to 
interpretation.  He  briefly  shows  how  the  inquirer  into  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  books  is  driven  back  into  the  first 
century,  and  summarises  the  important  early  references  to 
Christianity  in  heathen  literature. 

He  works  first  from  the  Epistles,  and  proceeds  to  the 
Acts  as  representing  the  first  blossom  of  the  redemptive  life 
amid  heathen  surroundings.  He  then  goes  through  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  in  detail,  stressing  its  historical  accuracy. 
Matthew  and  Mark  are  briefly  considered  apparently  as 
independent  documents,  based  on  the  evidence  of  eye- 
2  C 
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witnesses.  There  is  no  treatment  of  the  Synoptic  Problem* 
indeed  no  hint  that  there  is  such  a  problem,  except  the 
statement  that  Christ  Himself  is  the  QueUe  of  the  first  three 
Gospels.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  Canon 
Girdlestone  accounts  for  the  likenesses  and  differences,  and 
whether  he  thinks  that  the  time  has  come  for  ''  workers  and 
students "  to  regard  the  labours  of  the  students  that  have 
resulted  in  the  Two-Document  hypothesis  as  superfluous. 
Of  course  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  matter.  It 
is  a  pity  that  his  book  gives  the  kind  of  impression  that 
each  writer  wrote  independently.  He  holds  strongly  to  the 
Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  proof  of 
which  he  thinks  "  has  become  increasingly  convincing  as 
years  have  gone  on."  There  is  no  discussion  of  the  salient 
differences  between  the  Johannine  and  Synoptic  treatment 
of  the  Christ  and  His  Words. 

The  writer  discusses  the  causes  of  the  slow  progress  ot 
the  Mission  of  Christ,  and  finds  them  chiefly  in  the  strength 
of  its  opponents.  His  last  chapter  is  a  triumphant  expres- 
sion of  the  vitality  of  the  same  kind  of  Christian  effort, 
which  the  Gospels  and  Acts  record,  as  still  evident  in  our 
own  day.  This  vitality  is  found,  for  instance,  in  such 
agencies  as  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  whose  work  some  statistics 
are  given.  There  seems  something  bald  and  sectional  in 
this  conclusion.  Could  not  the  Mission  of  Christ  in  the 
twentieth  century  have  been  a  r^um6  of  the  work  of  aU 
those  that  are  called  by  His  Name,  following  out  in  however 
different  modes  the  inspiration  of  His  Presence  ? 

The  book  would  be  useful  to  teachers  of  uninquiring 
mind,  dealing  with  those  not  inclined  to  inquire  deeply. 

East  Finchley.  W.  J.  Fekrar. 


THE   REVIVAL   OF  THE   RELIGIOUS    LIFE,    by 

Paul  B,  Bull,  M.A,y  Priest  of  the  Community  of  the 
Resurrection,  Mirfield,  London:  Edward  Arnold,  igi^ 
Pp,  261 

This  is  a  book  worth  reading.     It  is  eminently  reasonable. 
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There  are  many  Protestants  who  would  be  edified  by  it. 
The  author  has  given  twenty-two  years  of  his  life  to  the 
realisation  of  monastic  ideals,  and  is  still  enthusiastic  over 
them.  He  does  not  believe  that  one  should  do  violence  to 
the  lower  nature,  for  it  also  is  a  true  expression  of  God,  but 
all  must  be  dominated  by  the  supernatural,  with  which  he 
associates  nothing  *' abnormal  and  unaccountable."  It  is 
simply  the  moral  and  spiritual  purpose  of  God.  The  virgin 
state  makes  it  easier  to  accept  the  Virgin  Birth,  but  ''  to 
5peak  of  the  chastity  of  the  religious  life  as  though  marriage 
were  less  than  chaste  is  to  insult  God  and  to  slander  one's 
mother."  It  is  al^  a  question  of  vocation.  One  accepts 
<:elibacy  for  its  promise  of  freedom  in  the  service  of  God, 
and  experiences  in  community  a  salutary  corrective  against 
selfishness  and  eccentricity. 

The  chapters  on  The  Hermits,  The  Monks,  The  Friars, 
The  Jesuits,  and  The  Societies  are  full  of  historical  matter 
and  sagacious  criticism.  The  two  former  concentrated  on 
the  flesh  and  became  obsessed  by  it,  so  that  mental  sloth 
tended  to  general  degradation.  ''  By  insisting  on  diligent 
study,  as  well  as  on  bodily  austerity  and  fervent  prayer, 
St  Dominic  covered  the  whole  activity  of  man's  personality, 
and  gave  to  the  Church  the  secret  of  future  victory."  There 
is  a  shrewd  reference  to  the  spiritual  exercises  of  Loyola. 
**  They  are  better  calculated,"  he  writes,  "  to  produce  a  good 
Jesuit  than  a  good  Christian,  a  perfect  instrument  rather 
than  a  perfect  person,  an  obedient  soldier  rather  than  a 
loving  son,  the  courage  of  stoical  submission  rather  than 
the  originality  of  spiritual  freedom.  It  is  most  significant 
that  there  is  no  meditation  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  or  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  He  very  properly  emphasises, 
as  a  defect  in  their  educational  system,  their  methods  of 
espionage  and  the  encouragement  given  pupils  to  mutual 
accusation.  There  is  a  well-deserved  panegyric  on  Xavier, 
but  the  unscrupulous  accommodation  of  the  missionaries  is 
also  justly  condemned.  He  extols  the  denunciations  de- 
livered by  them  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  as 
well  as  against  the  oppression  and  immorality  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers  and  adventurers,  and  declares  that  "  this  beatitude 
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of  the  hated  will  be  ours  to-day  when  the  clergy  of  England 
have  the  courage  to  champion  the  poor  against  the  blind 
tyranny  of  a  false  economic  system  which  bleeds  out  their 
life  for  money."  All  the  same  he  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  history  against  them.  They  suppressed  con- 
science and  ignored  the  Holy  Spirit,  sanctioned  theft  and 
excused  murder,  reduced  man  to  a  machine,  or,  rather,  a  part 
of  it,  an  instrument  subordinate  to  an  institution.  This 
cultivation  of  the  "will  to  power"  made  them  odious  to- 
society  and  led  to  their  overthrow. 

He  urges  in  the  next  chapter  that  Christianity  is  funda- 
mentally sacramental.  It  does  not  like  I^ritanism  recognise 
any  antagonism  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  It  is 
pre-eminently  the  religion  of  the  body,  as  one  may  infer 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  and  consecrates  the 
outward  as  well  as  the  inward.  Monasticism  should  be 
specially  sensitive  to  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
seek  its  ideals  not  in  the  past  but  in  the  future.  The  monk 
exists  for  a  life,  the  Jesuit  for  a  work.  The  societies  sketched 
are  the  Oratoriam,  the  Lazarists,  the  Sulpicians,  the  Christian 
Brothers,  the  Order  of  the  Paulists,  and  the  White  Fathers. 
The  object  of  the  earliest  monastic  rules  was  to  assist  one 
to  a  holy  life,  while  that  of  the  more  recent  is  to  prepare 
one  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  the  author  would 
lay  the  emphasis  on  life.  There  seems,  apart  from  women, 
no  strong  desire  in  our  country  to  cultivate  religion  in  a 
community.  "  While  women  have  answered  to  God's  call  in 
tens  of  thousands,  the  number  of  men  who  have  obeyed  the 
call  has  not  yet  reached  two  hundred."  >' 

There  are  some  interesting  remarks  made  about  poverty 
in  the  chapter  on  The  Discussion  of  Principles.  It  has  na 
merit  in  itself.  The  author  is  not  a  believer  in  endowments^ 
but  thinks  that  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  reserve  fund 
against  fluctuations  of  opinion  and  prosperity.  He  does  not 
envy  the  wealthy  rector  living  on  a  plaAe  of  life  likely  to- 
end  in  patronage  and  beget  parasites,  but  would  be  content 
to  be  in  the  same  condition  with  the  mass  of  the  people. 
"  Voluntary  poverty  in  our  age  offers  a  necessary  protest 
against    the  almost  universal  worship  of  money  which  \% 
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mating  out  the  heart  of  the  race."  The  claim  for  celibacy  is 
based  on  freedom.  "  Our  Church  has  lost  half  the  nation 
because  a  married  ministry,  entrenched  in  privilege,  and 
pledged  to  a  certain  high  standard  of  social  comfort  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  did  not  move  when  the 
population  shifted  from  the  south  to  the  north,  from 
agriculture  to  manufacture."  All  obedience  must  be  rational 
and  active.  One  must  admit  the  supremacy  of  conscience. 
The  unwise  exercise  of  authority  may  do  mischief  in  a 
monastery,  but  it  cannot  show  "  such  a  wilderness  of 
stunted  and  ruined  lives  as  may  be  seen  in  the  West  End 
Club,"  dominated  by  selfishness  and  cynicism. 

The  last  chapter  is  on  the  Vocation  and  Need  of  the 
Church.  One  must  not  merely  be  obedient  but  enthusiastic 
in  his  response  to  the  call,  and  the  call  to  celibacy  does  not 
come  through  misogamy.  We  must  persuade  ourselves 
that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  Will,  that  we  can  put 
our  soul  into  the  work,  and  that  the  Church  needs  it.  The 
author  (distinguishes  between  the  Church  as  by  law  estab- 
Jished  and  the  Church  as  "  the  national  expression  of  the 
Catholic  faith."  It  is  the  latter  he  passionately  loves,  and 
he  expects  her  freedom  through  disestablishment.  ''It  is 
impossible,"  he  writes,  "  to  awaken  enthusiasm  for  a  Church 
which  has  not  the  courage  to  claim  its  liberty  from  a  State 
which  insolently  oppresses  her,  hinders  her  every  effort  at 
reform,  and  has  definitely  abandoned  her  marriage  law.  .  .  . 
Allied  too  closely  to  the  privileged  classes  by  the  ante- 
cedents and  social  status  of  her  ministry,  bound  to  the 
wealthy  by  the  necessities  of  her  vast  institutional  obliga- 
tions, she  seems  unable  either  to  restrain  the  gross  luxury 
and  selfishness  of  the  rich,  or  to  retain  the  allegiance  and 
affections  of  the  poor.  .  .  .  She  has  done  noble  ambulance 
work.  But  she  has  not  even  tried  to  stop  the  war.  She 
has  never  since  the  Reformation  mobilised  her  forces  and 
marched  to  the  rescue  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed,  the 
unemployed  or  aged  poor.  She  has  only  mobilised  her  full 
force  in  defence  of  her  endowments."  One  must  insist  on 
securing  freedom  for  the  Episcopate,  and  the  right  to  a 
national  interpretation  and  presentation  of  the  Catholic  faith 
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as  against  its  Protestant  and  Papal  perversions.  ^'  A  class^ 
priesthood  with  a  money  qualification  "  is  a  deadly  system, 
the  defects  of  which  might  be  somewhat  met  by  a 
religious  community.  One  may  have  a  good  education 
without  a  University  degree,  and  a  Church  can  only  repre- 
sent the  nation  as  she  admits  within  her  gates  ail  those 
with  a  divine  call  willing  to  accept  her  training.  She  might 
thus  equip  regiments  of  circulating  preachers  outside  the 
priesthood,  and  yet  a  real  assistance  to  it  in  crowded  parishes. 
The  Church  is  not  impressing  herself  on  the  people.  "  Our 
whole  ideal  of  worship,"  he  confesses,  "  has  been  lost  Prob- 
ably 90  per  cent,  of  those  who  profess  to  belong  to  our 
Church  never  receive  Holy  Communion,  and  are  never  even 
present  at  the  offering  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice."  It  is  the 
same  abroad.  There  are  constant  appeals  for  missionaries, 
and  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-four  asked  that  they  might 
be  unmarried.  One  must  seek  them  in  communities.  It  is 
there  they  are  fostered,  disciplined,  and  encouraged.  The 
isolated  mission  occupies  a  feeble  position  in  comparison 
with  a  corporate  institution,  and  it  is  thus  out  of  the  needs 
of  the  Church  and  its  ability  to  meet  them  that  Father  Bull 
makes  a  strong  plea  in  favour  of  religious  communities. 
Edinburgh.  JOHN   GlaSSE. 

THE    MEDIEVAL  PAPACY,  and   Other   Essays,  by 

William    Ernest    Beet^   D,Litt,     London:    Charles    H, 
Kelly,  19 14.    Pp.  xvi.,  334.     3J.  6rf.  nett. 

Many  will  open  this  book  with  eagerness,  expecting  a  con- 
tinuation, on  the  same  plan  and  scale,  of  Dr  Beet's  earlier 
volumes  on  The  Early  Roman  Episcopate  and  The  Rise  oj 
the  Papacy,  Their  spirits  will  be  damped  by  the  preface. 
There  all  such  intention  is  disclaimed.  It  is  '*  rather  a  col- 
lection of  essays  and  studies  than  a  continuous  work.*'  It 
"  has  been  prepared  for  the  press  at  some  distance  from  a 
good  library."  And  the  first  few  pages  will  not  remove  the 
feeling  of  disappointment.  They  will  not  find  there  the 
insight,  incisiveness,  and  engrossing  interest  of  the  earlier 
volumes.     The  feeling  may  last  until  the  first  chapter  oa 
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The  Successors  of  Leo,  I,  is  ended,  but  it  will  be  dispelled 
whenever  Dr  Beet  begins  his  study  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  it  will  only  recur  once  in  a  dreary  period.  The  book 
is  not  so  uniformly  good  as  its  predecessors,  but  it  has  this 
quality,  that,  whenever  the  subject  is  important,  the  treat- 
ment is  adequate  and  fresh.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
anywhere  a  short  popular  study  of  Hildebrand  as  good  as 
Dr  Beet  has  given  us.  Of  outstanding  merit  are  the  chapters 
on  Canossa  and  The  Aftermath  of  Canossa^  Those  who 
imagine  that  nothing  at  once  fresh  and  true  can  be  said  on 
this  well-worn  subject  will  be  forced  to  confess  their  mistake. 
In  confirmation  this  judgment  may  be  cited.  "  Thus,  at 
Canossa,  the  politician  and  the  priest  in  Gregory  were  at 
war ;  he  was  confronted  with  a  dilemma,  on  one  or  other 
horn  of  which  he  must  inevitably  be  impaled.  It  says  much 
for  Gregory's  religious  sincerity  that  the  priest  in  him 
conquered,  and  that  he  proved  true  to  his  own  higher  calling 
at  the  price  of  wittingly  cutting  the  ground  from  under  his 
feet  so  far  as  his  world-policy  was  concerned." 

With  the  death  of  Gregory  VII.,  Dr  Beet  concludes  his 
continuous  story  of  the  Medieval  Papacy.  Studies  follow 
on  Innocent  III,  and  His  Times,  The  Sicilian  Vespers,  and 
The  Borgia  at  the  Vatican,  and  with  these  all  direct  dealing 
with  the  main  subject  of  the  book  comes  to  an  end.  An 
essay  on  The  Churchmanship  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  is  relevant, 
and  draws  attention  to  a  neglected  aspect  of  that  great 
Englishman  who  aspired  to,  might  have  occupied,  and  would 
have  graced,  the  Papal  chair.  Though  not  so  relevant, 
many  will  welcome  the  essay  on  The  History  of  Modem 
Liberty,  with  its  generous  and  unstinted  praise  of  the  work 
of  Prof.  James  MacKinnon ;  but  the  last  chapter  of  all, 
though  interesting,  might  well  have  been  omitted.  It  has 
no  connection,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  subjects  we  expect 
in  this  volume.  Nine-tenths  of  the  book,  however,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  Medieval  Papacy  ;  and  though,  as  already 
said,  not  on  the  same  plan,  it  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the 
two  earlier  volumes,  and  their  fitting  supplement. 

Bearsden,  HUGH  Watt. 
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THE  DIVINE  RIGHT  OF  KINGS,  by  John  Neville 
Figgis.  Second  edition^  with  three  additional  Essays. 
Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press ^  1914-  Pp^  xi.,  406. 
fo.  nett. 

Dr  Figgis  has  conferred  a  boon  on  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  borderland  of  theology  and  politics  by  the 
republication  of  his  Prince  Consort  Prize  Essay,  which  he 
has  enriched  by  three  additional  essays.  Dr  Figgis's  name 
is  a  guarantee  that  the  work  contains  sound  learning  and 
original  thought  It  also  implies  that  it  is  written  in  a 
readable  style. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  is  "  caviare  to 
the  general."  Most  men  dismiss  it  as  Browning's  Cleon  did 
weightier  matters — 

'*  As  I  gathered  from  a  bystander, 
Their  doctrine  could  be  held  by  no  sane  man." 

The  reader  of  this  book  will  find  that  it  has  been  held  by 
men  eminently  sane.  If  we  wish  to  judge  it  aright,  we 
must  not  follow  the  method  of  Whig  historians  "  who  isolate 
the  phenomenon  and  observe  it  in  vacuo.  Considered  in 
this  way,  any  theory  of  government  must  appear  ridiculous 
as  soon  as  it  has  ceased  to  influence  practice."  We  must 
consider  it  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  which  produced 
it,  and  to  the  rival  theories  it  was  formed  to  extirpate.  If 
it  does  not  meet  the  "  human  needs  "  of  to-day,  it  did  meet 
those  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  belongs 
to  an  era  when  politics  were  a  branch  of  theology,  when 
every  one  sought  a  divine  sanction  for  his  theory  of  govern- 
ment To  apply  it  to  an  age  of  utilitarian  politics  is  to 
make  it  ridiculous,  but  in  its  own  surroundings  it  was  no 
more  ridiculous  than  its  rival  theories.  "If  the  Divine 
Right  of  Kings  be,  as  is  often  asserted,  the  stupidest  of  ail 
theories  of  politics,  it  cannot  be  because  it  seeks  to  find  a 
Divine  Authority  for  government  We  have  no  right  to 
condemn  it  beyond  other  theories  for  a  notion  which  they 
all  hold  in  common.  The  point  to  consider  is  how  far  it 
was  a  specially  stupid  theory  of  politics  as  compared  with 
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other  views  prevalent  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries"  (p.  178).  Nor  is  it  just  to  dismiss  it  as  the 
servile  adulation  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Stuart 
dynasty.  The  doctrine  is  not  peculiar  to  England,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  not  a  clerical  doctrine  in  its 
original  form,  but  an  anti-clerical  one.  It  was  the  State's 
reply  to  the  Church's  claim  to  interfere  in  secular  affairs. 

The  origin  of  the  doctrine  is  not  to  be  sought  under  the 
shade  of  The  Golden  Bough,  Only  once  (p.  16)  does 
Dr  Figgis  mention  that  great  work — 

"  Hie  liber  est  in  quo  qnaerit  sua  dogmata  quisque, 
Inrenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisque  sua." 

The  doctrine  is  by  no  means  ancient.  It  began  in  the 
mediaeval  struggles  of  popes  and  emperors.  Had  there 
been  no  Holy  Roman  Empire  there  would  have  been  no 
Divine  Right  of  Kings.  The  ideal  of  that  Empire  was  that 
the  Emperor  and  Pope  were  Christ's  vice-gerents  on  earth, 
the  one  in  temporal  matters,  the  other  in  spiritual.  This 
ideal  was  never  realised.  Boniface  VIII.  declared  those 
who  denied  the  Pope's  right  to  interfere  in  secular  affairs  to 
be  heretics ;  the  Imperialist  Marsiglio  of  Padua  retorted  by 
declaring  those  who  affirmed  it  to  be  real  heretics.  William 
of  Ockham  and  Dante,  in  the  De  Monarchia^  stoutly  upheld 
the  Emperor's  claim  to  derive  his  power  directly  from  God, 
and  that  all  other  powers  in  the  empire  were  subject  to  his. 
The  Divine  Right  of  the  Emperor  was  the  reply  to  the 
Divine  Right  of  the  Pope. 

This  claim  of  the  Emperor  was  soon  made  by  independent 
sovereigns,  who  regarded  their  kingdom  as  an  imperiutn. 
In  a  sense,  they  had  an  even  better  plea  to  ui^e  than  the 
Emperor.  He  held  his  office  by  election,  and  the  Pope 
might  have  something  to  say  in  the  election,  or  in  the 
confirmation  of  it ;  but  they  held  their  realm  by  right  of 
birth.  God  alone  could  give  the  heir.  From  this  is  to  be 
traced  the  Legitimist  theories  in  European  politics. 

At  the  Reformation  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  was  far 
too  valuable  a  weapon  to  rust  unused  in  the  armoury  of 
State.     When  popes  excommunicated  heretical  sovereigns, 
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and  loosed  their  subjects  from  the  bonds  of  allegiance,  the 
natural  reply  was  that  the  sovereign  derived  his  power  from 
God  and  God  alone,  that  Holy  Scripture  enjoined  obedience, 
even  to  heathen  sovereigns,  "  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also 
for  conscience  sake."  James  I.  found  the  doctrine  useful^ 
not  only  against  Papal  aggression,  but  against  the  Presby- 
terian claim  to  a  Divine  right  to  enforce  their  discipline. 
**  The  gist  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  lies 
in  its  anti-clerical  and  anti-Papalist  character.'*  By  an 
irony  of  fate  James  II.  broke  the  weapon  in  his  attempt  to 
use  it  as  a  means  of  Papalist  reaction.  "  He  made  the  not 
uncommon  error  of  taking  the  logical  meaning  of  the  theory 
when  stated  in  words,  as  though  it  were  equivalent  for  its 
practical  import"  (p.  282). 

The  dpctrine  passed  away  not  because  it  had  been  proved 
absurd,  but  because  it  was  no  longer  necessary.  Popes 
ceased  to  excommunicate  heretical  sovereigns,  presbyteries 
no  longer  endeavoured  to  coerce  the  State  to  enforce  their 
discipline,  an  age  of  toleration  came  in  ;  and  where  there 
are  many  rival  Churches  the  State  has  no  cause  to  fear 
clerical  interference  in  temporal  affairs.  The  doctrine,  too, 
was  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends.  Filmer,  in  his 
Patriarcha^  sought  to  broaden  its  basis  and  to  found  it, 
not  upon  an  appeal  to  Scriptural  texts,  but  on  the  natural 
constitution  of  society.  This  showed  the  way  to  Locke 
and  Rousseau.  Politics  became  no  longer  a  matter  of 
Divine  Right,  but  Natural  Rights.  Though,  after  all,  as 
Dr  Figgis  remarks,  "  the  theory  of  natural  rights  is  the  old 
theory  of  Divine  Right  disguised."  If  the  former  does  not 
seem  so  absurd  to  us  as  the  latter,  it  is  just  because  we  are 
a  little  nearer  to  it.  The  French  Revolution  still  sounds  in 
our  ears,  but  no  sane  politician  would  found  a  theory  of 
State  upon  natural  rights  nowadays. 

In  the  first  of  the  three  additional  essays.  Jus  Divinum  in 
1646,  Dr  Figgis  gives  a  very  good  summary  of  the  main 
essay  ;  it  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  are  too  busy 
or  too  lazy  to  read  the  whole  work.  He  does  more  justice 
here  to  the  Presbyterian  position  than  in  the  earlier  portion, 
of  his  volume,  emphasising  the  doctrine  of  "  the  two  king- 
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doms "  of  which  Andrew  Melville  so  rudely  informed  his 
sovereign. 

In  the  essay  on  Erastus  €md  Erastianism  Dr  Figgis 
discusses  the  question  '*Was  Erastus  an  Erastian?"  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  he  was  only  so  in  a  modified  sense. 
He  wrote  not  to  magnify  the  State,  nor  to  enslave  the 
Church,  but  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  subject  from  ex* 
communication.  The  excommunication  Erastus  dreaded 
was  that  of  a  Church  which  had  no  competing  Churches  or 
rival  systems. 

The  concluding  essay  on  Bartolus  and  the  Development  of 
European  Ideas  gives  a  lively  account  of  a  very  great  man 
now  almost  forgotten,  but  once  "  his  name  was  not  so  much 
that  of  a  man  as  the  very  spirit  of  jurisprudence."  We 
may  laugh  at  the  jurist  who  considered  it  necessary  to 
discuss  the  property  rights  of  Lazarus  when  he  rose  from 
the  dead,  but  the  reader  will  find  in  this  essay  a  good  defence 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy  against  '*the  journalistic  im- 
pressionism of  the  Renaissance."  "  The  scholastic  philosophy 
may  deserve  much  that  is  said  against  it,  but  it  did  make 
its  votaries  educated  men,  not  mere  *  pickers-up  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles.'  ...  As  a  means  of  reaching  truth,  especially 
in  legal  matters,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  slipshod 
brilliancy  which  came  in  with  the  Renaissance." 

Irongray,  Dumfries,  SAMUEL  DUNLOP. 


THE  BRITISH  REVOLUTION,  by  R.  A,  P.  Hill, 
M.D,^  D.Ph.  Pp.  xii.,  116.  Cambridge  University 
Press y   1 91 4.     2s,  nett. 

The  value  of  Dr  Hill's  slim  volume  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  smallness  of  its  size.  It  is  a  real  contribution  to  the 
groundwork  of  political  theory  and  its  practical  application 
to  things  as  they  are  in  England,  or  rather  as  they  were 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  is  destined  to  remove 
many  landmarks. 

The    contention    is    that   the    Hegelian    philosophy    of 
Position,  Negation,  and   Synthesis  has  been  in  Germany,. 
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and  should  become  in  England  the  underlying  principle  of 
social  and  political  action,  in  place  of  a  competitive  Utili- 
tarianism. It  is  here  already  in  our  English  love  of  fair 
play,  but  it  must  extend  down  to  the  roots.  We  must  no 
longer  persecute  minorities,  or  compromise  great  questions 
by  skimming  off  what  is  common  to  all,  but  we  must  always 
seek  for  a  least  common  multiple  rather  than  a  greatest 
common  measure,  that  is  to  say,  we  must  aim  at  inclusion, 
comprehension,  and  synthesis,  and  thus  Hegel  will  be 
fulfilled. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  Nature  in  the  construction  of 
multicellular  organisms  has  effected  and  maintained  a 
synthesis  parallel  to  that  which  the  State  should  aim  at 
becoming.  Indeed,  to  follow  Nature  is  said  to  be  the  one 
condition  of  national  survival.  'Hot  ^^  to  follow  Nature"  ^s 
Rousseau  had  it,  but  in  a  more  Pauline  sense.  We  start 
not  like  Rousseau  from  an  entirely  imaginary  society  of 
amicable  savages,  but  from  the  undeniably  historical  situa- 
tion of  a  world  full  of  individuals  each  'bent  on  securing  his 
own  welfare.  That  welfare  can  only  be  secured  by 
combining  it  with  the  interests  of  the  whole. 

In  the  oi^anism  we  find  many  cells,  whose  claim  is  to 
function,  and  the  organism  has  to  find  them  the  means. 
There  has  to  be  centralisation  and  specialisation.  There  is 
local  government  normally,  until  a  special  need  sends  up  a 
message  to  the  central  authority.  Minorities  are  not 
trampled  upon,  for  it  is  not  good  for  the  whole  that  there 
should  be  schism  in  the  body. 

Citizenship  is  functioning.  The  body  politic  must  have 
local  management  and  central  control.  There  must  be 
district  and  trades'  boards,  with  powers  delegated  to  them 
from  the  central  authority,  which  should  sit  in  two  houses, 
the  first  to  sift  and  formulate,  the  second  to  execute ;  and 
above  all  should  be  a  final  court  of  appeal  corresponding  to 
the  reflective  judgment,  in  the  person  of  a  hereditary 
monarch. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  Welsh  Church  Bills,  Ulster  Civil 
Wars,  and  Suffragist  disturbances  would,  under  a  "  synthetic  " 
system,   become    impossible,    and    anti-social    methods    in 
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trading  disappear,  co-operation  replace  competition,  and 
taxation  be  proportional  to  income.  All  this  would  come 
to  pass,  and  would  be  the  result  of  that  "  moral  revolution  " 
which  Dr  Hill  has  to  postulate.  It  is  that  "  moral  "  change 
which  alone  can  do  it.  But  is  it  on  the  way  ?  We  should 
be  grateful  to  Dr  Hill  for  so  clearly  asserting  and  emphasis- 
ing the  direct  connection  of  philosophical  thought  with 
politics,  and  for  his  fruitful  analogy  from  the  harmonious 
working  of  the  human  body.  How  far  an  analogy  carries 
is  always  a  doubtful  question,  but  it  lights  up  the  dark 
chamber  of  political  discussion  with  brilliant  illustrative 
power.  W.  J.  Ferrar. 

East  Finckley, 


ANCIENT  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  First 
Century,  AD.,  by  E.  /.  Rapson,  M.A.^  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Fellow  of 
St fohn's  College,  Cambridge:  University  PresSy  1 91 4. 
Pp,  vi.,  199,  with  6  illustrations  and  2  maps. 

This  is  a  book  which  many  will  welcome.  A  clear, 
succinct  sketch  of  the  salient  features  of  the  main  social 
and  religious  systems  of  ancient  India  by  a  master  of  the 
subject  is  here  presented.  The  reader  will  find  a  carefully 
prepared  panorama  of  the  Indian  field  of  study  with  its 
particular  problems  clearly  defined.  The  summary  (for 
such  the  book  really  is)  is  intelligible  to  all  and  valuable 
to  initiated  and  uninitiated  alike. 

If  we  may  venture  on  a  word  of  criticism — are  the 
Yavanas  really  Greeks  ?  Panini,  we  understand,  used  the 
term  yavandnty  which  in  the  Vdrttika  of  Katyayana  is 
explained  as  a  species  of  lipi  or  writing.  On  the  identity 
of  this  writing  there  would  appear  to  be  considerable  doubt. 
Reinaud  and  Weber,  for  instance,  have  maintained  it  was 
Greek  ;  but  Lassen,  Goldstiicker,  and  Miiller  have  thought 
otherwise.  The  authorities  who  base  their  conclusions  on 
textual  evidence  alone  (as  e,g.  Groldstiicker  and  Liebich) 
place  Panini  at  a  date  much  prior  to  any  known  connec- 
tion  between   India  and   Greece.     We  have  to  note  also 
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that  many  who  attribute  to  P&nini  a  later  date  have  been 
swayed  in  their  decision  by  his  use  of  the  word  yavandnt. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  references  to  the 
Yavanas  in  the  Mahabharata.  It  is  recognised  that  the 
Mahabh&rata,  as  at  present  known,  is  the  creation  of  cen- 
turies, but  as  Professor  Rapson  says  (p.  71)  the  "epic 
poem,  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Mahabharata 
was  put  together  at  least  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
from  traditional  war  songs  founded  on  events  which  took 
place  at  a  much  earlier  date."  This  is  a  significant  admis- 
sion if  it  be  true,  as  Weber  has  pointed  out,  that  the 
Yavanas  are  mentioned  in  that  very  part  of  the  epic  which 
is  recognised  as  the  oldest.  The  mention,  too,  of  the 
Yavanas  in  the  Ramayana,  which  is  of  similar  date  to  the 
Mahabharata,  is  equally  significant 

Then  again  Indian  astronomers  speak  of  the  Yavanas 
as  their  teachers.  If  Indian  astronomers  learned  their 
astronomy  from  the  Yavanas,  we  must  postulate  a  very 
much  earlier  intercourse  between  Indians  and  Greeks  than 
any  of  which  we  have  record,  for  the  name  of  Para^ara, 
reputed  the  earliest  Indian  astronomer,  belongs  to  Vedic 
literature.  Then  Garga,  too,  who  stands  next  to  Para- 
^ara,  extols  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Yavanas. 
It  seems  to  us  that  Professor  Rapson's  conclusion  (p.  132) 
that  "there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  compendium 
which  bears  his  name  {i,e.  the  Gd^rga  Samhitd.)  belongs  to  a 
period  not  much  later  than  that  of  the  foreign  invaders 
{i,e.  the  Yavanas)  whom  it  mentions,"  is  typical  of  the 
influence  of  the  word  Yavana  on  Indian  chronology. 

From  the  evidence  we  can  gather  we  seem  justified  in 
believing  that  the  term  Yavana  had  a  much  wider  denota- 
tion than  that  generally  now  assigned  to  it  Certainly  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  later  times  the  term  Yavana,  and 
more  especially  the  Prakrit  from  Yona,  was  applied  to  the 
Greeks  as  we  know  them.  But  Miiller  seems  to  us  to  be 
right  when  he  contends  "Yavana  is  by  no  means  the 
exclusive  name  of  the  Greeks  or  lonians.  Professor 
Lassen  has  proved  that  it  had  a  much  wider  meaning, 
and   that  it   was  even  used   by    Semitic    nations"   {Sans^ 
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4rit  Literature^  p.  321).  The  present  writer  has  tried 
to  show  elsewhere  {^Jewish  Quarterly  Review^  1908) 
that  the  term  Yavana  was  apphed  to  the  Phoenicians  in 
their  early  settlements  in  South  Arabia  and  possibly  South 
Babylonia,  and  that  the  word  Yavan  is  identical  with 
Yemen.  The  interchange  of  m  and  v  is  often  exampled  in 
the  Semitic  group  of  languages.  Indeed  the  Assyrian 
rendering  of  the  Yauna  of  the  Darius  inscriptions  is  Ya- 
ma-nu.  South  Arabia  is  not  yet  archseologically  open  to 
us,  but  explorers  such  as  Hal^vy  and  Glaser  have  led  us 
to  expect  wonderful  results  when  the  spade  of  the  excavator 
<:an  lay  bare  the  remains  of  its  former  civilisation.  Then 
what,  too,  of  the  traditional  intercouse  between  South  Arabia 
and  India  of  which  the  Greek  geographers  and  Pliny  speak  ? 
These  Indiamen  were  not  mere  coasting  vessels.  The 
traders  of  the  early  days  knew  how  to  make  use  of  the 
monsoons  and  to  brave  the  ocean.  Was  not  also  South 
Arabia  the  famed  home  of  incense,  of  sty  rax,  bdellium, 
olibanum,  etc.  ?  And  what  of  the  Indian  names  for  these 
articles?  Is  not  incense  ydvana^  styrax  yavana-deqaja 
(lit  produced  in  the  region  of  the  Yavanas),  olibanum 
yavanaka^  bdellium  yavanadvi^.  Pepper  is  yavana-prija 
and  tin  yavaneskta  (lit.  beloved  of  the  Yavanas).  Surely 
the  term  Yavana  could  not  have  been  restricted  to  the 
Greeks  of  the  time  of  Alexander. 

University  of  Edinburgh.  EDWARD  ROBERTSON. 


THE  CROWN  OF  HINDUISM,  by  J.  N.  Farquhar,  MA. 
Oxford  University  Press :  Humphrey  Milfordy  191 3.  Pp. 
469.     Ts,  6d.  nett. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  literary  secretary  of  the 
National  Council  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
India  and  Ceylon.  He  *'  attempts  to  discover  and  to  state 
as  clearly  as  possible  what  relation  subsists  between  Hinduism 
and  Christianity."  One  chapter  outlines  the  essentials  of 
Hinduism,  contrasting  the  emphasis  that  is  laid  on  the 
observance  of  codes  of  customs  with  the  freedom  of  belief 
that  is  allowed.     Another  chapter  deals  with   the  meta- 
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physical  doctrine  of  Brahman;  Atman,  which  reaches  its  height 
in  the  thought  of  the  identity  of  individual  spirit  with  the 
eternal,  unchanging  Brahman.  Such  was  the  philosophy  at 
its  earliest  period  ;  but  this  monopoly  of  thought  was  broken 
through  about  550  B.C.  by  the  rise  of  several  rival  systems. 
A  short  sketch  of  the  Indo-Aryan  faith  concludes  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  stands  closer  to  .Christianity  than  ta 
modern  Hinduism ;  while  another  chapter  describes  the 
"  Eternal  Moral  Order  "  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  Karma. 
Five  of  the  longest  chapters  are  devoted  to  accounts  of 
social  and  religious  organisation,  the  Family,  Caste, 
Asceticism,  Gods  and  their  worship,  and  of  the  great 
sects  of  Hinduism. 

The  author  then  states  the  critical  attitude  assumed  by 
Hindu  thought  that  has  been  afTected  by  Western  influences 
towards  both  doctrine  and  institution  ;  and  proceeds  to  show 
how  Christianity  is  able  to  supply  the  motive  power  and 
the  content  of  ethical  and  religious  teaching  required  for  a 
new  organisation  of  social  and  religious  life.  Mr  Farquhar 
has  done  fully  and  well  the  positive  side  of  his  task,  and 
his  outline  of  Christian  teaching,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  scriptural  quotations,  is  relevant  and  interesting. 
He  has  gone  to  authentic  sources,  both  European  and  Indian, 
and  he  claims  also,  quite  properly,  some  original  work. 
His  starting-point  lies  in  the  present-day  fact  of  the  meet- 
ing of  world  religions  in  a  contact  that  has  a  new  note  in 
the  tendency  to  recognise  the  work,  and  place,  and  history 
of  the  great  religions,  and  in  the  frank  desire  to  compare 
religious  doctrines  as  well  as  their  ethical  results.  And  so,, 
while  writing  of  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  Hinduism,  the  author 
deals  in  detail  with  its  outcome  in  ethics  and  in  social  life. 
Touching  on  comparative  religion,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  science 
of  religion,  Mr  Farquhar  rightly  estimates  what  it  has 
accomplished,  but  points  out  that  it  has  done  little  in  the 
way  of  coming  to  judgments  of  comparative  valuations  of 
religious  ideas.  His  own  book  may  be  taken  as  an  attempt 
to  do  this  as  between  Hinduism  and  Christianity. 

In  carrying  out  the  comparison  he  has  dwelt  upon 
Hindu  doctrines  in  their  manifestations  in  life  and  practice 
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both  in  past  and  present  developments  ;  he  has  noticed,  for 
example,  the  connection  between  karma  and  moral  ideas, 
and  between  caste  and  economic  life.  But  when  he  comes 
to  Christian  teaching,  he  deals  only  with  the  principles  and 
spirit  of  its  ethical  and  religious  doctrine.  He  passes  over 
the  practical  evolution  of  Christianity  amid  social  forces  in 
its  unfinished  struggle  to  express  its  ideals  in  terms  of 
concrete  life  and  action. 

Here  one  comes  to  the  underlying  motive  of  the  book — 
the  mission  of  Christianity  to  other  religions.  It  is,  one 
supposes,  a  commonplace  that  the  missionary  spirit  belongs 
to  the  idealism  of  the  Christian  faith,  where  it  is  most  in 
Jiving  contact  with  its  scriptural  basis.  For  it  can  hardly 
with  truth  be  said  to  be  a  mark  of  ordinary,  everyday 
Christianity.  If  all  the  great  religions  are  adequate  ex- 
pressions of  religious  ideas,  then  the  transference  of  converts 
is  unnecessary.  But  so  far  as  Mr  Farquhar's  task  is  con- 
cerned there  is  a  simple  pathway,  and  he  has  followed  it. 
If  Hinduism  is  dissatisfied  with  itself,  if  the  movement  for 
something  other  and  better  comes  from  within  itself,  and  if 
in  its  world-struggle  for  existence  and  for  fuller  life  it  finds 
its  own  doctrines  and  institutions  an  obstacle  to  its  religious 
development,  then  Hinduism  provides  the  way  for  missionary 
endeavour.  And  that  Christianity  is  the  natural  completion 
and  crown  of  Hinduism  is  the  final  thesis  of  this  book. 

Ardentinny.  A.  W.  MITCHELL. 


DIE  ENTWICKLUNG  DES  CHRISTENTUMS 
ZUR  UNIVERSAL-RELIGION,  van  Professor  D, 
Dr  Karl  Beth,  Leipzig:  Quilleund  Meyer  {Edinburgh: 
Otto  Schulze  &  Co,),     M,  5.50. 

As  against  those  who  adhere  to  a  strictly  traditional  form 
of  Christianity,  and  those  who  would  disregard  its  historic 
and  dogmatic  position  and  accept  it  in  some  quite  untram- 
melled form.  Prof.  Beth  maintains  that  Christianity  has  a 
living  future  for  itself  and  likewise  th^  possibility  of  develop- 
ment into  an  universal  religion.  The  latter  is  part  of  its 
^essence,  and  already  in  its  origins  the  lines  upon  which  this 
2  D 
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development  would  run  may  be  traced.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  his  work  he  traces  the  problem  of  this  development 
before  and  after  the  Renaissance,  discusses  the  opposing 
elements,  and  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  standpoint  of 
Kant,  Schleiermacher,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Ritschl,  Kaftan, 
Wendt,  and  Troeltsch.  Another  chapter  surveys  the  primi- 
tive forms  of  Christianity  as  found  in  our  Lord's  preaching, 
and  in  the  interpretation  of  S.  Paul  and  S.  John.  The 
relation  of  culture  to  Christianity  is  the  subject  of  another 
chapter,  but  the  final  section  of  the  book  is  the  most 
interesting — that  in  which  Prof.  Beth  discusses  the  uni- 
versalism  of  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  revelation  and 
redemption.  Valuable  as  the  whole  work  is,  its  author  does 
not  seem  sufficiently  to  realise  how  profoundly  from  the  first 
Christianity  did  not  merely  present  the  germ  of  a  universal 
religion,  but  sprung  forth  fully  developed  as  such.  Christ's 
teaching  does  not  assume  that  there  is  room  for  some  other 
teaching  by  its  side,  or  that  there  is  no  finality  in  it.  From 
the  first  and  all  through  it  has  a  universal,  absolute  note. 
And  this  is  confirmed  even  within  the  early  history  of  the 
progress  of  Christianity.  It  was  always  assumed  that  this- 
was  the  faith  for  all  mankind.  No  doubt  Christianity  has 
often  tended  to  take  a  narrower  form  in  the  minds  of  its 
adherents,  but  it  was  constantly  renewing  itself  and  breaking 
forth  from  its  delimiting  shackles.  Prof.  Beth  clearly 
shows  this  in  the  course  of  his  work. 

Bridge  of  Allan.  J.  A.  MacCulloch. 


INTRODUCTION  A  L'HISTOIRE  DES  RELIGIONS, 

par  Reni  Dussaud,     Paris:  Ernest  Leraux  {Edinburgh  : 
Otto  Schulze  &  Co,)y  19 14.     S/r.  50. 

This  work  forms  the  first  of  a  series  entitled  Bibliotlieque 
Historique  des  Religions,  in  which  specialists  will  give  the 
result  of  their  researches  on  ritual,  custom,  and  belief.  M. 
Dussaud,  in  his  introductory  volume,  has  the  design  of 
giving  the  reader  a  clue  in  the  multiplicity  of  rites  and 
beliefs,  and  of  placing  him  at  once  at  the  heart  of  the 
problems  involved.     But  this  not  so  much  with  the  intention 
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of  providing  him  with  a  solution,  as  to  stimulate  him  to  dis- 
cuss them  for  himself,  and  to  initiate  him  to  the  comparative 
method.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  M.  Dussaud  does  not  go  very 
far  before  he  begins  to  suggest  a  solution,  a  key  to  all  rites 
and  beliefs,  which  he  applies  consistently  to  all  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  the  succeeding  chapters.  He  inquires  whether 
the  various  religions  do  not  possess  a  common  element,  and 
he  finds  it  in  the  idea  of  "  a  principle  of  life  "  common  to 
men,  different  beings,  and  things,  which  must  be  preserved, 
protected,  renewed.  The  "  principle  of  life,"  or  the  essential 
and  active  force,  contained  in  every  being  and  every  thing, 
is  a  general  conception  at  low  levels  of  civilisation,  and  so 
clearly  envisaged  that  many  tribes  have  given  it  a  name,  e.g. 
the  mana  of  the  Melanesians,  the  wakan  of  the  great  family 
of  the  Sioux,  the  orenda  of  the  Iroquois,  the  manitau  of  the 
Algonkins,  etc.  He  also  finds  an  equivalent  in  the  Egyp- 
tian ka,  which,  according  to  M.  Moret,  signifies  the  principle 
of  animate  or  inanimate  life.  Out  of  this  conception  of  a 
principle  of  life,  humanity  has  imagined  various  systems,  of 
which  totemism  is  one.  In  general  the  origin  of  the  idea  is 
to  be  founa  in  man's  desire  to  escape  suffering,  illness,  and 
death,  all  of  which  he  regarded  as  non-natural.  Man's 
whole  endeavour  is  to  increase  his  sources  of  energy,  and 
one  of  the  many  means  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  religion. 
Mana  is  diffused  through  all  things,  and  that  part  of  it 
contained  in  an  individual  is  his  "soul."  Similarly  the 
principle  of  life  with  which  all  nature  appears  to  be  ani* 
mated,  was  personified  as  the  nature  gods,  in  whom  a  larger 
or  a  more  concentrated  quantity  of  it  existed  than  in  men. 
Again,  each  group,  family,  tribe,  clan,  city,  etc.,  has  its 
principle  of  life  which  is  easily  transformed  into  a  god. 
Hestia,  eg,  before  becoming  a  goddess,  represented  the  vital 
force  of  the  hearth  or  of  the  family.  In  religion,  or  rather 
in  religious  beliefs  and  especially  religious  rites  and  customs, 
M.  Dussaud  sees  the  human  desire  to  get  into  touch  with 
the  principle  of  life,  to  augment  and  strengthen  man's  own 
share  of  it  Thus  the  sanctuary,  the  Greek  temenos^  the 
Arab  harant,  is  charged  with  it,  and  in  order  to  participate 
in  it,  it  suffices  to  penetrate  into  the  sanctuary.     Through 
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a  series  of  chapters  dealing  with  the  gods,  material  repre- 
sentations, sacrifice,  initiations,  tabu,  etc.,  he  seeks  further  to 
show  how  these  illustrate  man's  endeavour  towards  such  a 
participation. 

Apart  from  the  theory  which  underlies  these  chapters, 
they  are  exceedingly  interesting  in  themselves,  because  they 
supply  numerous  instances,  drawn  from  copious  sources,  of 
each  subject  in  succession.  But  one  is  disposed  to  question 
the  propriety  of  an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religions 
being  written  to  support  or  to  illustrate  a  theory.  Nor  is  it 
always  quite  certain  that  the  illustrations  do  support  the 
"  life  principle "  theory,  while  the  theory  itself  is  apt  to 
disconcert  a  student  approaching  the  study  of  religions  for 
the  first  time. 

As  to  the  theory  itself  or  the  existence  of  such  a  principle 
in  all  religions,  it  represents  a  degree  of  self-conscious 
thought  which  was  probably  absent  in  primitive  religion. 
Man's  worshipful  powers  doubtless  were  existences  to  him 
before  he  began  to  construct  theories  about  them.  Mana 
and  the  like  represent  speculations,  ingenious  no  doubt,  but 
hardly  primitive.  We  can  hardly  accept  the  ''  principle  of 
life  "  theory  as  explaining  the  beginnings  of  religion.  In 
fact  the  origins  of  religion,  like  the  religion  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  are  still  to  seek.  M.  Dussaud,  in  common  with 
other  recent  writers  on  sacrifice,  sets  aside  the  gift  theory  of 
its  origin.  But  if  the  gift  is  not  too  clear  in  many  complex 
sacrifices,  if  it  is  wanting  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  accord- 
ing to  the  author  (but  surely  wrongly),  must  we  suppose 
that  some  idea  of  a  gift,  something  which  was  pleasing  to 
ghosts,  or  spirits,  or  gods,  had  not  preceded  all  other  ideas 
or  customs  about  sacrifice?  Be  this  as  it  may,  M.  Dussaud 
has  written  a  most  interesting  and  readable  book,  and  we 
shall  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  other  volumes  of  this 
series.  J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

Bridge  of  Allan, 
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D£  MODERNE  THEOLOGIE  IN  NEDERLAND: 
hare  voorbereiding  en  eerste  periode,  door  Dr  K.  H. 
Roessingk.  Groningen:  E.  B,  van  der  Kamp  {Edinburgh  : 
Otto  Schulze  Sr  Co.\  19 14.    Pp.  208. 

Modern  theology,  as  represented  by  its  development  in 
Holland,  is,  according  to  the  author  of  this  dissertation, 
''one  of  the  phases  of  the  never-ending  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  culture—  a  conflict  which  in  principle  can 
find  no  definite  solution,  since  the  solution  is  sought  for 
again  by  each  new  generation,  and  must  be  so  sought." 
The  course  of  development  in  Holland,  however,  has  been 
much  more  rapid  than  in  Britain.  It  is  but  a  year  or  two 
since  Prof.  Burkitt  drew  a  decent  pall  over  "  the  Liberal 
Christianity  that  flourished  so  bravely  in  the  nineteenth 
century."  But  in  Holland  the  Old- Liberal  School  was  over- 
taken by  new  tendencies  before  English  Liberal  Theology 
can  be  said  to  have  begun. 

The  Old  -  Liberal  School,  with  the  somewhat  later 
Groningen  School,  as  well  as  the  reactionary  religious 
revival  known  as  the  Rdveil,  are  the  movements  preceding 
the  rise  of  Dutch  Modern  Theology  proper,  which  the 
author  dates  from  Scholten*s  inaugural  oration  at  Franeker 
in  1840.  "After  a  long  period  of  total  absence  of  truly 
philosophical  knowledge,  every  mouth  was  suddenly  full  of 
the  assertions  of  heretical  German  philosophers."  The 
author  groups  his  account  round  the  theories  of  Scholten 
the  intellectualist,  the  empirical  school  of  Piersen  and 
Opzoomer,  and  the  "  full-blooded  modern  "  Hoekstra. 

The  views  of  Scholten  were  not  exactly  new,  but  they 
formed  a  new  attempt  to  fit  them  into  an  orthodox  dog- 
matic system.  Scholten  was  anti-supernaturalist,  monist, 
and  determinist.  "  The  Bible  envisaged  from  a  religious 
point  of  view  is  the  expression  of  the  Christian's  belief" 
It  is  the  expression,  but  not  the  basis ;  for  man  possesses 
in  his  rational  thought  the  capacity  of  understanding  the 
truth  of  God.  The  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  *'  the  independent 
and  rational  recognition  of  the  Christian  religion  as  the  true." 
It  is  not  surprising  after  this  that  Scholten  "  found,  properly 
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speaking,  no  supernaturalism  in  the  Bible,"  and  spoke  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  natural  result  of  the  impression 
which  He  had  made  on  His  disciples  during  His  life. 

The  book,  however,  is  a  history  of  principles  rather  than 
of  particular  theological  dogmas,  and  the  combatants  are, 
as  far  as  possible,  allowed  to  speak  in  their  own  words. 
The  account  is  strictly  confined  to  the  intellectual  move- 
ment, no  reference  being  made  to  the  violent  ecclesiastical 
disputes  which  went  on  at  the  same  time.  The  "first  period" 
extends  from  1840  to  1870.  "The  end  of  this  period 
corresponds  with  the  rise  of  Ethical  Modernism  (shortly 
before  1870),  prepared  by  Pierson's  increasing  agnosticism. 
Theologically  a  sharper  contrast  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
than  between  Ethical  Modernism  and  the  preceding  system. 
However  little  the  Ethical  Modernists  have  worked  out 
their  ideas,  the  whole  position  of  the  problem  has,  through 
their  work,  become  another  one.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period,  not  here  described."  E.  J.  THOMAS. 

Cambridge, 


ZUR   FREIHEIT  SEID   IHR   BERUFEN  !  von  Carl 
Jatho,  Jena  :  Eugen  Diederichs^  19 1 3-   Pp^  242.   M,  3.50. 

It  is  with  pathetic  interest  that  one  reads  these  religious 
addresses.  They  are  not  sermons  in  the  usual  sense  :  they 
are  contemplations ;  studies  regarding  life,  the  world,  and 
the  highest  interests  that  bear  upon  the  spiritual  history  of 
man  in  his  efforts  to  reach  truth  and  love  and  the  faith  that 
is  triumphant.  What  he  has  to  say  is  his  own,  and  it  is 
said  with  a  note  of  literary  distinction  that  is  often  rare  in 
such  disquisitions.  Jatho  is  a  mystic  of  the  modern  type, 
whose  God  is  over  all,  through  all,  and  in  all — a  God  that 
grows  and  increases  rather  than  a  God  that  is  eternally  un- 
changeable. He  is  not  only  the  creative  force  behind  life, 
but  life  as  it  comes  into  manifestation.  "  The  world  is  in 
God,  and  God  is  in  the  world.  These  conceptions  are  dis- 
tinct in  thought ;  in  our  life  and  comprehension  they  are 
one — two  names  for  the  same  endless,  eternal  happening. 
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In  this  happening  humanity  has  also  its  part.  It  is  akin  to 
God  and  to  the  world.  Akin  are  all  the  world's  members, 
a  vast  mansion  in  which  an  Omnipotence  that  is  paternal 
and  maternal  nourishes  all,  gladdens  all  with  its  sunshine, 
and  subdues  all  through  annihilation  of  the  power  of  death. 
This  marvellous  type  of  the  unity  of  God  and  the  world 
lived  in  the  soul  of  Jesus."  "  Man  reaches  his  true  man- 
hood only  in  God,  and  only  in  man  does  God  become  a 
God  worthy  of  our  confidence/'  Jatho's  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  Jesus  as  Saviour  are  undoubted,  and  find  expression 
in  almost  every  page  of  the  book.  His  Christ  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  Christ  of  history  or  of  Church  doctrine — "  a  still, 
marble  figure  standing  afar  off  and  fast  becoming  unintel- 
ligible through  the  lapse  of  the  years" — but  the  living 
Christ  and  friend  of  man  whom  each  age  has  to  fashion 
anew  for  itself  according  to  its  ideals  of  humanity  and  the 
need  of  redemption. 

There  is  much  in  these  meditations  that  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  creeds  ;  but  surely  room  might  be  found  in  the 
State  Church  of  Germany  for  a  religious  soul  like  Jatho, 
who  is  so  transparently  sincere  and  earnest,  and  whose  faith 
in  Christ  and  the  future  of  humanity  bums  and  glows  with 
the  fire  of  a  living  and  passionate  conviction.  He  can  at 
least  preach,  and  interest  people  in  the  noblest  of  all  themes ; 
and  that  is  much  at  a  time  when  in  Germany  churches  are 
becoming  empty,  and  the  style  of  preaching  is  not  too 
interesting  or  suggestive.  ROBERT  MUNRO. 

Old  Kilpatrick. 

PAUL  GERHARDT:  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Geistes,  von  Hermann  Pietrich,  Dr  theoL  h,  c. 
Gutersloh  :  C,  Bertelsmann^  1914.     Pp.  vii.,  357.     6  M. 

Dr  Pietrich  gives  a  very  elaborate  and  trustworthy  appre- 
ciation of  Paul  Gerhardt,  Germany's  greatest  hymn-writer. 
The  first  part  is  biographical,  and,  according  to  the  plan 
adopted,  is  far  too  discursive.  Had  Gerhardt  been  a  repre- 
sentative product  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  might  have 
been  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  that  rather  barren 
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period.  As  it  happened,  he  was  not  a  product  of  his  age^ 
but  an  original  force  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  a  living 
protest  against  its  aims  and  ideals.  All  this,  without  loss 
either  to  the  book  or  to  the  reader,  could  have  been  stated 
in  a  single  chapter.  Ecclesiastical  squabbles  between  Church 
and  State  are  at  no  time  pleasant  reading,  and  those  of 
three  hundred  years  ago,  except  in  as  far  as  they  bore 
directly  upon  the  man  and  influenced  his  career,  might 
have  been  dismissed  in  a  few  explanatory  sentences.  After 
stripping  the  narrative  of  extraneous  details  the  residual 
facts  are  few  and  simple.  Paul,  son  of  Christian  Gerhardt 
and  his  wife  Dorothea  Starke,  was  bom  at  Grafenhainichen, 
in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  March  12,  1607.  Educated 
at  the  State  Schools  of  Grafenhainichen  and  Grimma,  and 
at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  Ordained  pastor  at 
Mitten walde,  165 1,  and  six  years  later  elected  preacher  at 
St  Nicolai's  Church,  Berlin.  Relieved  from  this  last  office 
in  1666,  because  he  was  unable  to  accept  edicts  that  seemed 
oppressive  and  interfered  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 
Gerhardt  was  no  ecclesiastic  or  controversialist,  sought  no 
preferment,  and  cultivated  his  own  personal  life  and  natural 
gift  of  spiritual  song.  After  being  out  of  office  for  three 
years,  his  unselfishness  and  worth  were  at  length  recognised 
by  his  being  made  Archdeacon  of  Liibben,  where  he  spent 
the  close  of  his  days  in  loving  service  and  happy  fellowship. 
When  Dr  Pietrich  gets  away  from  the  historical  incubus 
and  comes  to  estimate  the  man  and  his  poetry,  he  is  at  his 
best  For  this  part  of  the  work  there  can  be  nothing  but 
unstinted  praise.  The  construction  of  his  verse,  its  art, 
rhythm,  and  melody,  its  feeling  for  nature,  its  unity  of  con- 
tent and  form,  its  theological  leanings  and  pietistic  note — 
nothing  that  the  most  exacting  can  wish  for  is  omitted. 
Gerhardt's  spiritual  lyrics  are  not  only  the  first  of  their  kind 
in  Germany,  they  have  exercised  a  far-reaching  influence 
on  its  marvellous  literature.  So  distinguished  a  critic  as 
Scherer  begins  his  history  of  Grerman  literature  with  Paul 
Gerhardt  as  the  real  precursor  of  that  new  method  of 
poetical  intuition  and  expression  which  bloomed  a  hundred 
years  later  in  Goethe  and  the  classical  age  of  beauty  and 
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sweetness.  Like  all  great  souls,  he  was  in  advance  of  his 
age  ;  and  as  his  life  was  a  protest  against  the  cultural  ideals 
of  his  time,  so  also  his  poetry  towered  high  above  the 
artistic  levels  of  the  prosaic  generation  in  which  his  lot  was 
cast,  and  hailed  the  coming  of  a  new  day. 

Old  Kilpatrick.  ROBERT  MUNRO. 


DAVID  HUME,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Philosophie,  von 

Anton  Thomsen  {German  translation  from  the  Danish  by 
Luise  Wolf),  Berlin:  Axel  Juncker  Verlag.  Erster 
Band,     Pp,  viii.,  500. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  book  is  to  assign  Hume's  place  in  the 
history  of  thought,  as  distinct  from  that  of  philosophy  in 
the  more  technical  sense.  It  is  only  as  so  interpreted, 
according  to  the  author,  that  Hume's  thought  is  in  any 
sense  a  whole,  or  has  any  unique  significance.  The  work 
of  Hume  in  psychology  and  theory  of  knowledge  is,  in 
Professor  Thomsen's  estimation,  barren  ;  Empiricism,  in  fact, 
was  an  experiment  which  had  been  already  carried  out  as 
far  as  was  possible  in  the  hands  of  Locke  and  Berkeley. 
So  Hume  appears  as  in  these  matters  a  mere  expositor,  and 
actually  left  Empiricism  a  much  more  confused  and  in- 
consequent theory  than  he  found  it.  He  made  only  one 
contribution — the  principle  that  all  ideas  are  reproduced 
sensations,  and  it  is  his  use  of  it  that  is  important  This 
made  him,  by  his  consistent  and  thorough  application  of 
the  principle  to  the  history  of  behef,  the  founder  of  the 
modem  science  of  religion.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that 
he  went  into  the  basic  questions  of  psychology  and  theory 
of  knowledge  at  all,  where  his  very  qualifications  as  a 
historical  student  proved  a  positive  hindrance. 

In  the  present  volume  this  position  is  developed,  positively 
in  the  Life  (Book  I.),  and  also  incidentally  in  the  Psychology 
and  Theory  of  Knowledge  (Book  IL).  At  the  same  time 
the  work  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  estimation 
of  Hume's  "philosophy"  in  the  narrower  sense.  One  of 
its  most  interesting  features  is  the  author's  reconstructed 
empiricism ;    his    method    being   to   test    Hume's    actual 
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doctrines  by  reference  to  this.  If  the  reconstruction  bulks 
as  largely  in  Book  II.  as  the  actual  exposition  and  the 
criticism  based  on  it,  the  amount  of  work  of  the  latter 
kind  already  done  on  Hume's  strictly  philosophical  doctrines 
(of  which  the  author  makes  full  use),  and  Professor  Thomsen's 
expressed  views  on  the  relative  importance  of  this  side  of 
Hume,  should  probably  be  sufficient  to  save  the  author 
from  the  appearance  of  "  pointing  out  what  Hume  ought 
to  have  said."  Apart  from  this.  Book  II.  is  largely  of  the 
nature  of  an  argument  by  exhaustion  ;  those  theories  which 
are  commonly  associated  with  the  name  of  Hume  are 
successively  shown  to  have  no  outstanding  significance,  and 
to  be  badly  developed,  so  that  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
psychology  of  religion  emerges  by  contrast. 

Hume,  it  is  argued,  is  the  philosopher  of  the  Enlightenment. 
While  it  is  only  in  his  strictly  philosophical  thought  that  he 
is  affiliated  to  the  English  philosophy  of  experience,  in 
his  whole  view  of  life  he  belongs  to  the  radical  Left  of  the 
French  Enlightenment,  with  whose  members  he  was  at  one 
period  in  such  intimate  personal  contact.  But  while  his 
friends  were  engaged  in  practical  polemics,  he  was  the 
philosopher  of  the  group.  The  author's  exhaustive  study 
of  Hume's  life,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  composed 
his  works,  and  of  his  interest  in  their  effects,  prove  to  him 
that  Hume  must  be  regarded  as  a  man  for  whom  personal 
religion  was  quite  unnecessary,  who  thus  could  and  did 
study  all  religions  from  outside,  and  whose  main  interest 
was  emancipation  rather  than  construction.  His,  then,  is 
the  first  account  of  religion  which  is  really  a  criticism  of 
religious  ideas^  and  is  made  possible  by  his  grasp  of  the 
theory  of  the  sensational  origin  of  ideas.  Professor  Thomsen 
strongly  emphasises  the  contrast  of  the  movement  in  which 
he  places  Hume  with  the  romantic  reaction,  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  while  Fichte,  Schelling, 
and  Hegel  are  its  greatest  names,  its  true  nature  is  revealed 
in  their  immediate  followers  in  Germany,  whose  aim  was 
'*  to  glorify  all  particular  institutions  by  the  erection  of  an 
unlimited  spiritual  bureaucracy."  In  view  of  the  tendency 
at  present  to  regard  Hume  as  rather  clearing  the  way  for 
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this  movement  by  showing  purposely  but  in  a  negative 
manner  the  inadequacy  of  rationalism,  the  author's  un* 
qualified  relegation  of  him  to  the  extreme  left  is  interesting. 
Certainly  Professor  Thomsen's  view  shifts  the  centre  of 
importance  in  Hume  from  the  "  Treatise  "  to  the  "  Enquiry" 
and  the  later  works,  and  this  has  what  is,  for  the  historical 
method  adopted,  the  advantage  of  according  with  Hume's 
own  estimate.  Thus  the  question  whether  his  solution  of 
the  problem  of  knowledge  is  "  custom  "  or  "  mere  custom  " 
would,  if  raised,  imply  a  stress  on  the  unimportant  part  of 
Hume.  But  there  is  in  the  whole  account  somewhat  of  a 
suggestion  of  definitely  preconceived  hypothesis,  though  as 
an  account  it  cannot  be  attacked  on  the  score  of  lack  of 
exhaustiveness.  At  the  same  time,  in  such  a  systematic 
work,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reach  an  adequate  estimate  of 
the  main  view  in  the  absence  of  the  author's  treatment  of 
Hume's  philosophy  of  religion  itself,  which  is  reserved  for  a 
subsequent  volume. 

In  the  "  Psychology  and  Epistemology  "  the  confusion  and 
self-contradictoriness  of  Hume's  innovations  in  these  de- 
partments are  emphasised.  E,g,^  his  application  to  the 
study  of  religion  of  Berkeley's  doctrine  on  abstract  ideas  is 
important  and  fruitful,  but  in  seeking  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  this  procedure  he  falls  foul  of  mathematics,  introducing 
all  Berkeley's  heresies  on  the  subject,  and  substitutes  for 
Locke's  distinction  of  intuition  and  demonstration  that  of 
knowledge  and  probability,  which  is  equally  impossible  on 
empiricist  grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consequence 
that  religious  ideas  are  concrete  is  a  real  starting-point. 
Studied  scientifically,  these  ideas  can  only  be  distinguished 
within  the  content  of  consciousness  qua  ideas.  Thus  there 
is  no  question  of  the  nature  or  reality  of  a  special  *'  religious 
experience."  For  psychology  this  study  can  only  be  of  the 
•origin  and  development  of  these  ideas.  Psychology  is  not 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  a  sensation,  its  emergence  as 
an  idea,  or  the  nature  of  the  feeling  it  calls  up,  which  are 
questions  for  physics  or  sense-physiology,  but  rather  tries  to 
find  what  other  sensations,  ideas,  or  feelings  are  the  psychical 
-cause  of  this  sensation.     Feeling  and  will  are  rather  physio- 
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logical  than  psychological  notions,  though  such  considerations- 
are  required  to  eke  out  the  results  of  descriptive  psychology^ 
which,  taken  strictly,  is  intellectualist. 

The  general  philosophical  standpoint  of  the  work,  indeed, 
contains  just  what  appear  to  be  the  elements  of  the 
Enlightenment  as  understood  by  the  author — scientific 
empiricism  on  an  intellectualist  basis.  The  combination  of 
intellectualism  and  empiricism  is  here  (as  in  our  own 
realists),  effected  by  way  of  the  notion  of  indefinables.  A 
table  of  categories  is  set  up  through  a  criticism  of  HumeV 
list  of  relations,  {a)  The  categories  are  the  irreducible 
notions  which  are  applied  in  knowledge.  But  {b)  they  can 
only  be  discovered  by  inductive  analysis  of  the  existing 
sciences,  to  which  they  severally  correspond — they  cannot 
be  deduced  the  one  from  the  other.  They  are  thus  the 
principles  employed  in  that  investigation  according  to  the 
law  of  parsimony,  on  which  eighteenth-century  philosophy 
insists.  All  are  formulations  of  the  fundamental  principle- 
of  Constancy,  and  divide  into  Formal  and  Real  (a  distinction 
rejected  by  Hume  owing  to  his  confusion  of  the  standpoints- 
of  psychology  and  epistemology).  The  formal  are  Identity 
and  Equality  ;  the  real  Psychical  and  Physical  Causality,  of 
which  the  former  is  a  serial  relation  that  is  temporal,  while 
the  latter  is  in  addition  spatial.  (It  will  thus  be  seen  that  on 
this  view  "descriptive"  psychology  involves  the  use  of  Cause.) 

The  section  on  body  and  mind  is  an  interesting  applica- 
tion of  these  principles.  The  constancy  of  the  connection 
between  the  two  sets  a  problem,  but  as  they  are  two  ultimate 
factors  of  reality  the  problem  is  a  metaphysical  one  and  is 
thus  insoluble,  since  the  elements  related  do  not  admit  of 
determination  by  positive  investigation.  The  relation  cannot 
be  causal,  for  the  causal  relation  only  holds  within  an 
ultimate  element,  and  not  between  two  such  elements. 
Hence  any  solution  would  have  to  reduce  one  side  to  the 
other.  We  must  distinguish  (i)  the  metaphysical  problem 
of  reducibility  from  (2)  the  scientific  one  of  interaction. 

Metaphysical  theories  proceed  by  identification,  though 
they  differ  on  the  positive  question  of  interaction,  through  a 
confusion  of  the  problem  of  body  and  mind  and  that  of 
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subject  and  object.  Materialism  identifies  mind  with 
physical  states,  and  thus  commits  the  error  of  applying  the 
category  of  quantity  to  what  is  only  in  time.  Spiritualism 
asserts  that  matter  is  ultimately  psychical,  but  such  a 
reference  to  "  the  last  resort ''  is  useless  for  investigation, 
seeing  that  the  reduction  is  not  actually  performed. 

As  to  the  scientific  theories,  interactionism  is  at  variance 
with  physics ;  the  notion  of  equivalence  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  psychical.  Again,  in  psychology  we  work  with 
distinctions  of  degree  or  level,  where  the  transitions  are 
continuous.  But  for  interactionism  we  must  suppose  a  final 
distinction  between  sensations,  in  which  body  makes  impact 
on  mind,  and  ideas,  where  there  is  no  such  impact.  Thus 
we  are  committed  to  Descartes'  false  physiology  and  brain- 
anatomy.  Under  the  hypothesis  of  non-interaction  we  have 
the  theories  of  (i)  identity,  (2)  correspondence.  But  (i)  for 
psychology  parallelism,  identity,  or  the  relation  of  convex 
and  concave  are  mere  analogies.  Nor  will  "  the  same  from 
different  standpoints"  serve.  Psychology  does  not  deal 
with  the  reference  of  mental  states,  but  on  the  contrary  with 
their  psychical  causation.  So  it  is  not  *'  the  same  thing  "  at 
all.  (2)  Correspondence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  simul- 
taneous time-relation.  But  this  can  never  give  causality 
(which  demands  succession),  so  it  is  not  a  matter  of  positive 
knowledge.     Simultaneity  is  a  purely  negative  notion. 

Such  an  attempt  to  construct  an  intellectualist  psychology 
freed  from  the  inconsistencies  which  lie  in  the  various 
formulations  given  it  by  the  English  empiricists  is  promis- 
ing. But  in  the  present  case  the  notion  of  mental  **  states  " 
appears  still  to  be  dominant,  in  a  way  which  is  logically 
only  a  very  slight  advance  on  the  two-substance  view,  or 
the  "  rolling-disc  "  theory  of  mind.  It  is  of  course  supported 
by  the  apparently  simple  nature  of  the  specially  psychical 
relation  (psychical  causality).  But  this  only  throws  us 
back  on  the  view  that  the  author  in  his  account  of  the 
categories  confuses  ultimateness  with  simplicity.  Accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  indeed,  the  nearer  we  come  to  a 
category  the  more  negative  do  our  definitions  grow.  But 
surely  it  is  only  on  a  narrow  view  of  definition  itself  that 
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the  categories  are  indefinable.  The  general  result  would 
appear  to  be  in  effect  that  we  simply  have  to  posit  a  certain 
group  of  these  indefinables  and  say  "  This  is  mental,"  then 
throw  in  space  and  say  "  This  is  physical."  It  leaves  us 
with  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  place  for  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  falling  between  physical  and  psychical  causality. 
The  author,  of  course,  distinguishes  between  a  narrower 
sense  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  sphere  of  the  strict  applica- 
tion of  the  categories,  and  a  wider  sense.  Under  this  latter 
come  simultaneous  time-relations,  like  that  discussed  under 
the  correspondence  theory  of  body  and  mind.  Such  a  view 
would  of  course  exclude  from  knowledge  in  the  strict  sense 
intermediate  notions  like  that  of  organism.  But  on  the 
other  hand  we  may  agree  that  it  would  not  in  any  case  help 
us  out  of  the  underlying  view  of  mind  simply  to  introduce 
feeling  or  will.  If  they  are  admitted,  then  at  any  rate  the 
standard  of  validity  in  their  case  cannot  be  other  than 
"  intellectualist."  But  if  so,  they  could  not  be  additional 
psychological  categories  on  Prof.  Thomsen's  scheme. 

In  general,  we  would  suggest  that  in  his  reconstruction 
the  author  tends  perhaps  to  read  too  much  into  the  En- 
lightenment. Is  it  quite  fair  to  hold  that  the  idealistic 
movement  is  adequately  represented  by  its  epigoni^  except 
just  in  so  far  as  its  historical  leaders  were  *'  enlightened  "  ? 
The  sort  of  thing  Prof.  Thomsen  has  in  mind  is  probably 
best  represented  with  us  in  Hutchison  Stirling's  Philosophy 
and  Theology^  in  which  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  Hume 
belongs  altogether  to  the  Enlightenment  which  is  there 
caricatured,  and  that  his  bad  eminence  is  just  in  his  philos- 
ophy of  religion,  as  that  the  Enlightenment  is  now  absolutely 
played  out.  But  the  point  at  issue  between  the  author's 
view  of  Hume  and  the  other  we  referred  to  is  more  difficult. 
For  the  latter  the  contrast  between  the  Enlightenment  and 
Romanticism  is  that  of  rationalism  and  an  empiricism 
understood  on  the  basis  of  a  broad  and  complex  psychology. 
For  the  author  the  contrast  is  between  intellectualism 
with  empiricism  and  the  merest  sentimentalism  and 
obscurantism.  W.  ANDERSON. 

Glasgow. 
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DER  AUFBAU  VON  KANTS  KRITIK  DER  REINEN 
VERNUNFT  UND  DAS  PROBLEM  DER  ZEIT, 

von  Fritz  Hehiemann,     Giessen :  A  If  red  Topehnanfiy  1913. 
Pp.  viii.,  274. 

This  book  is  a  self-contained  part  of  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  Philosophische  Arbeiten^  edited  by  Cohen  and  Natorp, 
and  it  is  a  scholarly  contribution  to  the  series.  The  author 
confines  himself  to  the  task  of  interpretation,  and  endeavours 
to  disentangle  the  threads  of  Kant's  thought  from  a  special 
angle.  It  would  be  unfair  to  his  originality  were  one  to 
call  him  the  disciple  of  anyone,  but  the  influence  of  the  two 
authors  of  the  series  is  very  marked  in  his  exposition. 

The  basis  of  the  treatment  is  the  conception  of  modality, 
and  at  the  outset  a  broad  contrast  is  drawn  between  what 
may  be  called  the  realistic  or  Aristotelian  view  of  possibility, 
as  dv¥afAtg,  and  the  logical  treatment  which  brings  modality 
within  thought.  The  former  point  of  view  regards  actuality 
as  the  priuSf  the  latter  places  possibility  first.  Considered 
as  a  whole,  the  book  is  a  development  of  this  second  point 
of  view  as  found  in  Kant's  thought.  The  roots  are  traced 
back  into  precritical  days,  and  an  advance  shown  step  by 
step  almost  to  the  end  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
The  discussion  of  modality  is  interwoven  with  other  guiding 
threads.  Time,  which  appears  at  first  sight  a  stronghold  of 
realism,  is  gradually  idealised,  brought  within  the  compass 
of  a  formative  and  immanent  thought,  until  it  is  shown  as 
an  interpretative  and  constitutive  principle  of  experience. 

The  author  is  concerned  to  expound  Kant  in  such  a  way 
that  the  ordinary  accusations  of  dualism  will  miss  the  mark. 
He  makes  free  use  of  the  antithesis  of  ^spat  and  ivstpov^  and 
tries  to  show  in  nearly  every  instance  that  the  relative 
opposition  between  these  is  Kant's  true  meaning.  The 
psychological  or  mechanical  interpretation  is  rejected — 
although  the  presence  of  such  elements  is  not  denied — and 
the  logical  or  immanent  attitude  emphasised.  The  main 
body  of  the  work  is  an  exceedingly  analytic  study  of  the 
Critique  from  this  standpoint,  and  about  half  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  "  Principles." 
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The  last  quarter  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  "  Ideas  " 
and  their  relation  to  the  phenomenal  world  of  the  "  Prin- 
ciples." Time  has  been  brought  within  the  modal  sphere, 
experience  has  gradually  been  reclaimed  from  abstract 
realism,  the  "  Principles "  have  acquired  their  dominant 
position,  and  the  known  world  has  been  organised  from 
the  immanent  standpoint.  The  question  now  arises,  can 
the  modal  point  of  view  exclude  the  independent  real 
altogether  ?  Post-Kantian  philosophies  have  answered  the 
question  in  different  ways.  Schelling  set  up  two  spheres 
irreducible  to  one  another ;  Hegel  brought  the  realm  of  the 
Principles  within  that  of  the  Ideas,  and  the  school  led  by 
Cohen  makes  the  Principles  supreme  over  the  Ideas.  The 
author  presents  Kant's  own  view  as  identical  with  none  of 
these.  As  he  traces  the  struggle,  the  "  Principles  "  continue 
the  conquest  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  the  victory  lies  with 
the  ''  Ideas  " — at  least  in  the  sense  that  the  real  maintains 
an  ultimate  defence  against  the  modalised  categories.  The 
Idea  itself  surrenders,  as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  to  modality  ; 
and  the  author  interprets  the  first  autonomy  as  an  indica- 
tion of  this.  The  opposed  factors  are  again  's'lfaa  and 
&mipo¥,  and  the  opposition  is  relative  and  immanent  The 
Idea  is  regulative.  But  behind  the  Ideas  lies  the  '*  Ideal," 
itself  the  idea  of  a  transcendent  real  sphere,  the  principle  of 
a  final,  individual,  and  unitary  system.  This  Ideal,  for 
Kant,  conditions  modality  as  a  whole,  and  is  the  ground 
of  it.  It  is  true  that  the  Ideal  appears  in  modal  form,  but 
it  itself  is  not  subdued.  It  is  an  ''  absolute  "  and  "  simple  '* 
unity,  not  modal  but  real.  And  thus  in  the  end  possibility 
presupposes  actuality,  and  the  ghost  of  realism  is  not  laid. 

The  author  does  not  regard  this  result  as  a  dualism. 
The  Ideal,  he  points  out,  is  not  a  self-dependent  real  apart 
from  the  modal  world,  and  does  not  constitute  a  separate 
sphere  "  beside  "  the  latter.  It  is  absolute,  but  only  for  the 
relative,  and  is  united  with  it  in  a  higher  unity.  The  author 
does  not  discuss  the  stability  of  this  unity. 

It  is  not  possible  to  examine  the  position  of  the  book  in 
a  review  of  this  sort  The  strength  of  the  inquiry  lies  very 
largely  in  the  careful  analysis  of  interlocked  ideas.     One 
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may  diifer  from  the  author  in  the  relative  importaoce  of 
some  of  the  aspects,  but  the  general  treatment  seems  just 
The  book,  of  course,  is  a  special  study,  and  works  along  a 
predetermined  line ;  but  even  so  it  gives  a  fair  rendering 
of  the  general  matter  of  the  Critique,  and  is  not  without 
significance  for  the  general  position  of  philosophy  to-day. 
South  African  College,  HUGH  A.  Reyburn. 

Cape  Town. 


KANT  AND  SPENCER,  a  Critical  Exposition,  by  Borden 
Parker  Bowne.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  191 2.     Pp.  xii.,  440. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  somewhat  ill-chosen,  in  that  it  may 
lead  the  reader  to  expect  a  comparison  between  Kant  and 
Spencer.  But,  in  fact,  it  consists  of  two  entirely  discon- 
nected parts,  the  first  dealing  with  Kant,  the  second  with 
Spencer,  which  happen  to  have  been  printed  between  the 
covers  of  the  same  volume.  Both  sections  have  been  pub- 
lished, after  the  author's  death,  from  the  copies  which  he 
had  dictated  to  his  stenographer  as  a  basis  for  his  lectures. 

The  book  has  considerable  merits.  The  expository 
passages  are  clear  and  accurate,  the  points  which  the  author 
wants  to  bring  out  are  well  presented.  There  is  never  any 
doubt  as  to  what  he  takes  Kant  or  Spencer  to  have  meant, 
nor  will  the  reader  find  much  reason  to  quarrel  with  the 
author's  interpretation.  If  there  is  nothing  strikingly  novel 
in  the  exposition,  at  any  rate  it  is  all  very  sound.  The 
critical  passages  are  vigorous  and  incisive,  e.g,  "  Mr  Spencer's 
system  in  general  .  .  .  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
pound of  bad  science,  bad  logic,  and  bad  metaphysics" 
(P-  439) — ^  judgment  well  supported  by  the  author's 
examination  of  Spencer's  views. 

But  the  chief  merit  of  the  book  is  that  its  criticisms  are 
all  based  on  a  definite  philosophical  standpoint  The 
author  knows  his  own  mind,  and  criticises  with  assurance 
because  he  has  positive  alternatives  to  propose  for  the  views 
which  he  attacks.  Alike  from  the  character  of  the  argu- 
ments in  this  volume,  and  from  the  author's  earlier  works, 
2  E 
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e,g.  On  the  Essence  of  Religion^  Personalism^  The  Immanence 
of  God,  it  is  clear  that  the  chief  interest  of  bis  own  thinking 
has  been  the  elaboration  of  a  theory  of  knowledge  and 
reality  which  shall  serve  as  a  philosophical  basis  for  religion.. 
Hence  his  criticisms  are  directed  against  the  agnostic  and 
empiricist  lines  of  thought,  both  in  Kant  and  in  Spencer. 
From  this  point  of  view,  in  the  section  on  Kant,  chap,  v., 
on  *^  Phenomena  and  Noumena/'  is  especially  interesting. 
It  contains  some  very  pertinent  criticisms  of  Kant's  vaccil- 
lating  and  ambiguous  treatment  of  phenomena.  In  general^ 
Professor  Bowne  shows  himself  strongly  opposed  to  every 
line  of  thought  that  threatens  to  lead  towards  solipsism, 
subjective  idealism,  or  even  the  modified  agnosticism  in* 
volved  in  Kant's  distinction  between  knowledge  and  faith, 
coupled  with  the  restriction  of  knowledge  to  **  phenomena,'^ 
i.e.  objects  of  actual  or  possible;  sense-experience.  So,  again, 
in  the  section  on  Spencer,  the  criticisms  are  directed  chiefly 
against  the  agnostic  theory  of  an  unknowable  absolute,  with 
its  corollary  that  religion  is  the  pre-occupation  of  our  feel- 
ings with  this  impenetrable  mystery,  and  against  the  sensa- 
tionalism of  Spencer's  theory  of  knowledge.  Students  of 
Kant  and  Spencer  will  not  regret  reading  the  book. 

Those  who  prepared  the  author's  notes  for  publication 
should  have  corrected  the  slip  that  the  outcome  of  Kant's 
critique  was  ''to  destroy  knowledge  and  make  roonl  for 
belief"  (p.  4).  R.  F.  Alfred  Hoernl^. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


EINFUHRUNG  IN  DIE  ETHIK  AUF  GRUND- 
LAGE  DER  ERFAHRUNG,  von  Dr  G.  Heymans^ 
Professor  der  Philosophic  an  der  Universitdt  Groningen. 
Leipzig:  Barth  {Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulse  &  Co.)^ 
19 14     Pp.  vii.,  319.     M.  8.60. 

The  task  of  Ethics,  says  Dr  Heymans,  is  twofold.  First,  it 
must  give  us  sharp  and  accurate  definitions  of  good  and 
evil,  and  provide  us  with  ultimate  criteria  in  accordance 
with  which  we  may  be  able  always  and  everywhere  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them.     In  the  second  place,  it  must  apply 
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these  criteria  in  the  actual  relations  of  life,  and  thus  enable  us 
to  determine  the  goodness  or  badness  of  particular  actions. 
The  former  of  these  tasks  is  by  far  the  more  difficult.  It  is 
also  that  in  which  it  is  most  necessary  to  be  thorough  and 
exact.  If  our  criterion,  supplied  by  the  former  part  of  our 
investigation,  is  not  adequate,  then  the  results  based  on  it 
in  the  second  part  cannot  turn  out  right.  Dr  Heymans 
enters  a  protest  against  recent  ethical  work  on  the  ground 
that  it  shirks  making  a  penetrating  inquiry  on  the  former 
question  and  simply  assumes  its  criterion,  spending  its 
strength  on  the  subsidiary  problem  of  its  application  to  the 
matter-of-fact  of  life.  In  Dr  Heymans'  own  work  this  ques- 
tion occupies  the  last  and  least  important  of  the  four  sections 
into  which  his  book  is  divided.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  indicates  any  failure  on  Dr  Heymans' 
part  to  recognise  the  importance  of  actual  moral  experience 
in  Ethics.  Far  from  it.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  book  he  treads  the  stony  path  of  experience :  the 
''  high  priori "  road  has  no  attraction  for  him. 

In  the  first  section  .Dr  Heymans  deals  with  the  problem 
of  method  in  Ethics.  There  are  three  possible  kinds  of 
method.  We  may  seek  the  criterion  of  moral  judgment  in 
the  realm  of  specifically  moral  facts,  or  we  may  have 
recourse  to  facts  which  fall  outside  the  moral  sphere,  or  we 
may  set  up  our  criterion  on  a  basis  of  pure  reason.  The 
last  method  is  that  of  the  Critical  Philosophy.  Following 
the  second  method,  our  theory  will  be  either  theological  or 
naturalistic.  Dr  Heymans  gives  adequate  reasons  for 
thinking  these  methods  unsatisfactory.  (Here  I  may  per- 
haps mention  a  small  matter,  which  concerns  the  order  of 
this  portion  of«  the  book.  Dr  Heymans  first  states  the 
characteristics  of  the  first  method,  which  he  adopts,  then 
expounds  and  criticises  the  other  two  methods,  and  subse- 
quently returns  to  the  first  method,  stating  and  rebutting 
objections.  It  would  have  been  more  natural  first  to 
dispose  of  methods  ii.  and  iii.,  and  then  deal  consecutively 
with  method  i.)  The  true  method,  Dr  Heymans  holds, 
must  be  based  on  the  facts  of  moral  experience.  It  is  a 
general  principle  that  in  studying  a  subject  we  take  into 
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account  those  experiences  in  which  we  gain  information 
about  the  subject.  The  type  of  experience  which  we  must 
consider  in  Ethics  is  that  of  moral  evaluation  and  appraise- 
ment. We  evaluate  and  appraise  actions  in  general  in  no 
capricious  or  arbitrary  manner,  but  with  fair  consistency. 
It  is  therefore  a  just  conclusion  that  in  our  moral  judgments 
some  fundamental  criterion  is  implied.  It  is  no  argument 
against  the  existence  of  this  criterion  that  we  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  People  make  correct  theoretical  and  aesthetic 
judgments,  and  do  apply  a  criterion,  though  they  may  not 
be  explicitly  aware  of  it.  Dr  Heymans  calls  his  method  in 
its  formal  aspect  empirical-analytical,  and  in  a  material 
regard  psychological.  It  is  empirical  in  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  actually  given  moral  judgments,  analytical  because  it 
seeks  by  an  analysis  of  this  moral  matter-of-fact  to  attain 
a  universal  law  or  criterion,  psychological  because  moral 
judgments  are  given  as  facts  of  consciousness,  and  an  in- 
vestigation of  them  must  therefore  be  psychological.  Dr 
Heymans  notes  three  objections  to  this  method  which 
have  been  made  or  may  be  made.  First  there  is  the  view 
that  moral  criteria  cannot  be  extracted  from  experience 
because  of  the  diversity  of  our  moral  judgments.  The 
moral  intuitions  of  different  individuals,  peoples,  and  times 
vary  almost  incalculably.  Dr  Heymans  is  inclined  to  make 
light  of  this  objection,  on  the  ground  that  the  diversity  of 
judgment  does  not  prove  that  there  is  no  criterion,  but  only 
that  we  have  not  yet  discovered  it  In  all  actual  moral 
judgments  it  is  possible  that  the  same  criterion  really  is 
applied.  Different  people  interpret  differently  the  same 
action  to  which  they  apply  the  same  moral  criterion.  The 
difference  in  their  moral  judgments  depends  not  on  any 
difference  in  the  criterion  which  they  apply,  but  on  differ- 
ences in  their  interpretation  of  the  facts  to  which  they 
apply  it  Those  who  deny  the  possibility  of  an  objective 
and  universal  ethical  criterion  are  exactly  at  the  standpoint 
of  the  Sophists,  who  denied  the  possibility  of  a  Ic^cal 
criterion.  Logic  has  developed  more  rapidly  than  Ethics. 
If  we  examine  experience  to  discover  a  criterion  there 
emerges  one  significant   fact,  which  we   may  take  as  an 
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evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  universal  criterion  in  Ethics. 
Ethical  and  logical  judgments,  in  distinction  from  hedonic 
judgments,  claim  a  transprivate  validity.  Dr  Heymans 
places  too  high  a  value  on  this  evidence.  After  all,  at  the 
best  it  merely  shows  that  ethical  judgments  claim  a 
general  validity.  Whether  they  have  anything  more 
than  private  validity  is  another  matter.  Between  claim 
and  possession  there  is  no  necessary  connection.  And  it 
seems  clear  that  many  ethical  judgments  do  not  even  lay 
claim  to  the  same  degree  of  validity  as  a  theoretical  judg- 
ment "2+2  =  4"  claims  universal  validity,  but  "poly- 
gamy is  morally  evil "  does  not.  Under  certain  circumstances 
it  may  not  be  true.  All  it  claims  is  general,  as  distinct 
from  universal,  validity.  The  second  set  of  objections  to 
the  empirical-analytical  method  are  advanced  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Association  Psychology.  The  answers 
of  Dr  Heymans  are,  I  think,  quite  adequate.  In  the  third 
place,  Dr  Heymans  notices  an  objection  which  may  be  made 
against  his  method  on  the  ground  that,  granted  his  success 
in  discovering  universal  laws  or  criteria,  these  would  be 
facts  and  not  norms.  The  method  would  enable  us  to  say 
what  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  judged  good  or  bad,  but  not 
what  good  or  bad  is.  In  reply  to  the  first  part  of  this 
objection,  Dr  Heymans  points  out  that  the  sharp  separation 
between  norm  and  fact  is  vicious.  Norms  are  neither 
appearances  nor  accidents;  they  are  facts,  but  facts  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  Their  peculiarity  is  evidenced  by  our  in- 
tuitions of  them  as  facts  or  laws  of  the  special  type  which 
relates  to  good  and  evil.  (These  intuitions  may  agree,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  more  than  an  arbitrary  harmony 
among  them.  Again,  there  is  no  ground  of  appeal  against 
an  intuition  except  another  intuition.)  Dr  Heymans  holds,, 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  difference  between  what  is 
judged  good  and  what  is  good  is  in  the  last  resort  a 
difference  of  degree.  Even  in  the  diversity  of  moral  judg* 
ments  an  underlying  uniformity  is  traceable,  and  ultimately 
what  is  judged  good  sub  specie  a&temitatis  is  good.  But 
this,  after  all,  is  an  assumption.  It  may  be  maintained 
that  we  must  assume  that  what  is  judged  good  sub  specie 
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<zternitatis  is  good,  but  we  cannot  rise  to  that  standpoint 
by  an  examination  of  experience.  Further,  while  we  may 
believe  that  many  (but  not  all)  of  the  things  which  we 
actually  judge  good  participate  in  the  good,  yet  that  belief, 
backed  by  all  our  moral  experience,  does  not  enable  us 
to  define  the  good.  It  still  remains  fWxfiva  r^c  ou^iaQ  xai 
sfTiffrfififii.  (I  may  note  here  an  interesting  diflference  in 
method  between  this  book  and  one  that  is  in  many  respects 
very  similar — Simmel's  EinUitung  in  die  MoralwissenschafL 
Both  consist  mainly  in  an  examination  of  the  given  matter- 
of-fact  of  moral  judgment,  but  while  Simmel  represents  it 
as  a  composition  each  of  whose  elements  in  turn  is  the 
product  of  manifold  tendencies  and  motives,  Dr  Heymans 
tries  to  discover,  amid  all  the  variety  of  our  moral  ex- 
perience, some  single  and  fundamental  unifying  principle. 
It  is  the  old,  problem  of  the  One  and  the  Many  over 
again.) 

In  the  second  section  Dr  Heymans  deals  with  the  general 
-characteristics  of  the  moral  judgment  He  mentions  four 
-characteristics  of  its  object  It  has  to  do  usually  with 
human  beings,  and  never  with  dead  things.  Specifically 
moral  goods  are  always  valued  for  themselves,  while  goods 
to  which  no  moral  predicates  can  be  applied  are  valued  as 
<:ontributory  to  some  end  outside  themselves.  Further,  the 
object  relates  more  to  the  psychical  than  to  the  physical 
aspect  of  life,  and  to  the  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical 
consciousness.  The  context  of  the  moral  judgment  is 
feeling,  but  not  bare  feeling.  Moral  feeling  possesses 
•emotional,  intellectual,  and  volitional  aspects.  A  moral 
action  is  a  product  of  two  factors  (in  both  of  which  feeUng 
plays  an  important  part)  character  and  motive.  Action^ 
-character,  and  motive  may  be  regarded  as  three  variables  so 
related  that  from  any  two  we  may  conclude  to  the  third. 
But  this  relation  is  not  so  mathematically  exact  as  Dr 
Heymans  would  have  us  believe.  We  cannot  state  it  as 
xxy=^z^  where  x,  y^  2  are  variables,  and  jr=character, 
j'—motive,  ^^^action.  The  relation  between  any  two  terms 
and  the  third  is  merely  one  of  greater  or  less  probability. 
From  X  and  y  we  can   almost  certainly  calculate  Zy  less 
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certainly  from  x  and  z  calculate  y^  and  still  less  certainly 
from>^  and  z  calculate  x,  Dr  Heymans  does  not  sufficiently 
notice  the  ambiguity  in  the  term  "motive."  It  may,  of 
course,  mean  either  the  end  to  which  an  action  is  directed, 
or  the  feelings  that  accompany  the  performance  of  the 
action.  It  is  in  the  second  sense  that  Dr  Heymans 
generally  uses  it  in  this  section.  These  feelings,  then, 
constitute  the  specifically  moral  element  in  moral  judgment. 
But  it  has  before  to-day  been  pointed  out  that  the  moral 
judgment  involves  such  claims  as  universality,  impartiality, 
and  objectivity ;  and  none  of  these  demands  are  satisfied 
by  feeling. 

The  third  section  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  various 
theories  of  the  moral  criterion.  That  which  Dr  Heymans 
adopts  he  calls  Die  Objektivitdtstheorie,  (This  theory  bears 
many  resemblances  to  the  views  of  Brentano  and  Lipps,  but 
Dr  Heymans  claims  that  his  doctrine  was  independently 
developed  before  he  became  acquainted  with  their  work.) 
In  claiming  objectivity  for  his  criterion,  Dr  Heymans,  I 
think,  unconsciously  makes  a  transition  to  the  other  mean- 
ing of  motive.  Motive  is  now  taken  to  mean  end,  and  a 
distinction  is  drawn  between  subjective  motives  and  objective 
motives,  ie.  subjective  and  objective  ends.  An  action  is 
good  when  the  end  to  which  it  is  directed  is  viewed  from  a 
broad  standpoint,  independent  of  conditions  of  time  and 
individual  caprice.  On  the  other  hand,  an  action  is  bad 
when  its  motives  are  narrow  and  shot  through  with  circum- 
stantial and  contingent  conditions.  The  moral  criterion  is 
the  objectivity  of  the  motive.  It  is  clear  that  motive  here 
» end,  and  quite  as  clear  that  in  the  previous  section  it 
means  feeling.  Another  difficulty  arises  here,  which  Dr 
Heymans  does  not  notice.  He  holds  that  no  moral  actions 
involve  an  end  outside  themselves.  If  this  be  so,  then  we 
may  retain  motive  in  the  sense  of  feeling,  but  we  cannot 
give  the  meaning  "  end  "  to  it,  because  in  that  case  a  moral 
action  would  involve  an  end  outside  itself  Dr  Heymans 
states  his  categorical  imperative  as  "  will  objectively."  This 
is  closely  akin  to  Kant's,  and  it  is  open  to  precisely  the 
gravest  objection  that   has   been    brought   against   Kant's 
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doctrine.     In  the  last  section  of  the  book;  Dr  Heymans 
treats  briefly  of  the  application  of  ethical  theory  to  life. 
St  Andrews.  G.  A.  JOHNSTON. 


THE    HISTORY   AND    THEORY    OF    VITALISM, 

by  Hans    Drtesck,      Authorised   translation  by   C,   AT. 
Ogden,     Maanillan^  1914.     Pp-  viii.,  239.     5^.  nett. 

Prof£SSOR  Driesch  has-  undertaken  an  extraordinarily 
difiicult  task  in  this  little  book,  and  it  is  small  wonder  if  his 
success  is  questionable  in  some  respects.  In  the  first,  and 
by  far  the  longer,  part  of  the  book  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
History  of  Vitalism,  pro  and  antiy  from  Aristotle  to  Semon  \ 
in  the  second  part  he  gives  a  statement  of  his  own  con- 
clusions on  the  subject.  Both  parts  have  to  be  extremely- 
condensed  owing  to  the  very  wide  range  of  the  subject  and 
the  limited  size  of  the  book,  and  the  result  is  not  altogether 
fortunate.  If  the  reader  merely  desires  to  know  the  names 
of  those  who  are  most  important  in  this  connection,  together 
with  the  date  at  which  they  wrote,  and  to  have  some  inkling 
of  their  principal  conclusions,  he  will  find  the  first  part  of 
the  book  very  much  to  his  mind.  But  if  he  desires  to  find 
either  a  profound  investigation  into  the  meaning  of  any  one 
of  them  or  an  adequate  account  of  the  historical  setting  of 
the  arguments  which  are  discussed,  he  will  be  disappointed. 
Possibly  these  latter  expectations  are  unreasonable. 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  unfairness,  let  me  refer  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  Kant  in  this  book,  and  Kant,  be  it  mentioned, 
has  greater  space  allotted  to  him  than  any  other  author.  In 
support  of  the  very  questionable  assertion  that  "  in  the  case 
of  man  and  his  actions  Kant  is  indubitably  a  vitalist "  our 
author  maintains  (i)  that  Kant  was  not  a  parallelist  in  the 
current  dualistic  sense,  (2)  that  freedom  for  him  was  not 
merely  an  ethical  concept.  It  would  be  difiicult  to  reconcile 
the  latter  statement  with  eg.  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the 
third  section  of  the  GrundUgungy  and  the  former  seems 
irrelevant  when  the  question  is  that  of  Kant's  view  of 
phenomena.  Vitalism,  admirable  as  it  is,  cannot  claim 
identity   with    Kant's   thing-in-itself.     Moreover,  Professor 
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Driesch  (p.  90)  makes  the  serious  error  of  supposing  (or  at 
least  implying)  that  Kant  uses  the  terms  "  constitutive  "  and 
'*  regulative  "  as  absolute.  Finally,  to  say  (p.  91)  that  Kant 
"  leaves  much  undecided  and  writes  very  indefinitely  '*  on 
this  question  is,  surely,  a  peculiar  reason  for  holding  that 
Kant  was  indubitably  one  thing  or  another. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  does  not  say  anything  which 
is  not  already  familiar  to  students  of  Professor  Driesch.  It 
is  a  pity,  I  think,  that  he  introduces  a  most  elaborate  l(^ic 
and  metaphysics  to  prove  a  conclusion  which  is  legitimate 
on  any  Ic^ic,  so  far  as  the  question  of  Vitalism  enters.  The 
logic  and  the  metaphysics  of  it  are  very  questionable.  If 
the  opponents  of  Vitalism  could  refute  that  doctrine  by  €.g. 
impugning  the  Cartesian  dogma  that  the  cause  must  always 
be  richer  in  content  than  the  effect  (pp.  196-7)^  by  main- 
taining that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  contend  that  because  logic 
requires  wholeness,  therefore,  without  further  parley,  the 
universe  is  one  organism  (including  machines,  I  suppose), 
or  by  pointing  out  that  the  statement  (p.  199)  that  the 
manifoldness  of  a  mechanical  system  is  a  mere  sum  implies 
the  ridiculous  conclusion  that  the  laws  of  mechanics  are 
nothing  more  than  the  multiplication-table,  there  are  very 
few  who  would  remain  Vitalists.  John  Laird. 
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(11)  Der  jlidische  Gottesdienst  in  seiner  geschichtlichen 

Entwicklung,  von  Ismar  Elbogen,  Leipzig:  Gustav 
Focky  1913.     Pp'  xvL,  619.     12  M, 

(12)  Essay,   by    the    same    author  in   '*  Studies    in  fewish 

Literature,  in  honour  of  Prof  Kaufmann  Kohler,*'  en- 
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(13)  Essay,  by  the  same  author  in  '' fudaica.  Festschrift  zu 

Hermann  Cohens  siebzigstem  Geburtstage*'  entitled 
"  Die  messianische  Idee  in  den  alten  jiidischen  Gebeten  " 
(//.  669-79).     Berlin:  Bruno  Cassirer^  191 2. 

(14)  Annotated  Edition  of  the  Authorised  Daily  Prajrer 

Book,  with  historical  and  explanatory  notes^  and  addi- 
tional matter,  compiled  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
the  Rev.  5.  Singer^  by  Israel  Abrahams,  Reader  in 
Rabbinic  at  the  University  of  Cambridge^  etc.  London  : 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1914.  Pp.  cclxxi.,  329  (double 
pages). 
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(15)  Babylonian  Oil  Magic  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  later 
Jewish  Literature,  by  Samuel  Daiches,  Pk,D.,  Lecturer 
at  the  Jew^  College^  London,  London  {Jew^  College 
Publication  No,  S),  1913.     Pp.  42. 

(16)  Das   stellvertretende    Huhnopfer:    mit  besonderer 

BerUcksichtigung  des  jtidischen  Volksglaubens,  von 

Isidor  Scheftelowitz.  Giessen:  Alfred  Topelmann^ 
19 14.     Pp.  66.     M,  2,40. 

(17)  Moses  Ben  Maimon,  sein  Leben,  seine  Werke  und 
sein  Einfluss:  herausgegeben,  von  W.  Backer^ 
M,  Brann,  D,  Simonsen,  und  J.  Guttmann,  Band  IL 
Leipzig:  Gustav  Fock,  1914.     Pp,  viii.,  358.     10  M. 

(18)  The  Eight  Chapters  of  Maimonides  on  Ethics,  edited, 

annotated,  and  translated  by  Joseph  L  Gorfinkle,  Ph.D. 
New  York  :  Columbia  University  Press  {London :  Henry 
Frowde),  191 2.     Pp.  xii.,  104,  55.     8^.  6d, 

One  of  the  most  striking  developments  of  Old  Testament 
criticism  within  recent  years  has  been  the  increased  atten- 
tion that  has  been  given  to  the  problems  that  arise  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  origins  of  Judaism. 
The  energetic  discussion  and  probing  of  these  problems — 
mainly  on  the  part  of  non- Jewish  scholars — as  well  as  the 
vastly  extended  study  that  has  been  devoted  to  the 
apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphical  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  led  to  a  great  enrichment.  It  is  true 
that  final  solutions  have  not  yet  been  reached ;  but  many 
of  the  old  problems  have  been  placed  in  a  new  light,  which 
has  resulted  in  transforming  them,  and  it  is  realised  now 
how  much  more  complex  they  are  than  was  formerly 
supposed.  The  field  is  vast,  and  the  work  of  research  and 
critical  discussion  demands  the  co-operation  of  scholars  of 
all  schools,  and  of  different  points  of  view.  And  more 
especially  Jewish  scholars,  who  have  familiarised  them- 
selves with  the  work  of  criticism  in  this  department,  will 
have  much  of  value  to  contribute.  The  task  of  tracing 
the  development  of  the  later  phases  of  Judaism,  especially 
those  which  evolved  the  Talmudic  type  of  piety  and 
literature,  calls  for  a  combination  of  tact,  sympathy,  insight, 
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and  knowledge,  to  which  many  non-Jewish  scholars  find  it 
difficult  to  attain.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  growing 
interest  already  evinced  by  Jewish  scholars  in  the  apocryphal 
and  pseudepigraphical  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
well  as  in  the  background  of  the  New  Testament  literature,^ 
may  be  extended  to  embrace  the  critical  questions  involved 
in  the  study  of  the  origins  of  Judaism.  No  better  discip- 
line for  such  a  study  could  be  found  than  the  discussions 
presented  in  Dr  Batten's  commentary  on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(i).  This  is  a  solid  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject 
Dr  Batten  is  able  to  review  the  questions  so  trenchantly 
raised  by  Kosters,  Torrey,  and  others,  and  in  a  calm  and 
judicial  spirit  to  reach  conclusions  which  are  probably  as 
firm  as  the  available  evidence  makes  possible.  Quite  early 
in  the  studies  necessitated  by  the  preparation  of  his  com- 
mentary Dr  Batten  discovered  that  the  task  promised  to 
be  "  unexpectedly  big."  He  found  that  "  Ezra- Nehemiah 
bristled  with  hard  problems  which  had  not  really  been 
solved.  Many  have  ignored  them  altogether ;  others  have 
reached  conclusions  without  adequately  recognising  and 
weighing  all  the  available  evidence.  There  was,  therefore, 
a  good  deal  of  pioneer  work  to  be  done."  And,  it  may 
be  added,  this  has  been  done  faithfully  and  well. 

The  work  consists  of  an  Introduction,  covering  54  pp., 
and  a  commentary.  The  latter,  besides  careful  exegetical 
discussions  and  notes,  is  furnished  with  a  valuable  apparatus 
crtttcus  and  philological  notes  ;  full  use  is  made  of  the 
important  Greek  variants.  The  work  of  textual  criticism 
has  here  been  not  only  thorough  but  fruitful.  Dr  Batten's 
remarks  on  this  point  deserve  careful  consideration.  He 
says : — 

The  great  majority  of  writers  have  accepted  M.T.  [Li,  the  Masoretic 
Text]  and  have  simply  tried  to  make  out  of  it  the  best  they  coald- 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  confining  ourselves  to  one  text  in  a 

^  The  work,  «./:,  of  Leszynsky  on  the  Saddncees,  described  by  the  present 
writer  in  vol.  viii.,  pp.  525-30,  of  this  magaxine  (March  191 3),  well  illustrates 
this  statement.  Lauterbach's  promised  work  on  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees 
{cf.  vol.  ix.,  pp.  454  f.)  ought  to  be  of  great  service  in  tracing  the  development  of 
Jewish  parties  between  Ezra  and  the  New  Testament 
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case  in  which  we  have  good  support  for  another  and  a  better  reading. 
In  places  the  result  is  most  surprising  and  important.  Many  of  the 
critical  theories  of  both  the  older  and  newer  writers  are  dependent  on 
the  corrupt  M.T. ...  I  myself  worked  for  years  on  the  supposition 
that  there  was  an  early  and  fruitless  effort  to  rebuild  the  temple.  But 
the  discovery  of  the  true  text  of  Ezra  iii.  compelled  a  radical  change  of 
opinion. 

The  discovery  of  these  corruptions,  and  in  many  places  the  recovery 
of  the  true  text,  has  another  important  consequence.  It  proves  beyond 
a  doubt  that  there  are  original  sources,  where  previously  a  passage  had 
been  assigned  wholly  to  Chr.  [the  Chronicler].  If  a  text  has  been 
corrupted  to  make  it  suit  a  purpose,  it  is  obvious  that  the  text  in  its 
original  form  is  not  the  work  of  R  [the  Redactor].  In  that  way  it  is 
demonstrated  that  there  are  Hebrew  sources  in  these  books,  and  so  the 
contributions  of  the  Chronicler  are  correspondingly  diminished  (p.  1 3). 

The  reconstruction  of  the  text  of  Ezra  iii.,  referred  to 
here,  is  an  excellent  example  of  Dr  Batten's  treatment  of 
textual  and  allied  problems.  Following  Torrey  partly,  he 
discovers  a  missing  section  of  the  true  text  of  Ezra  em« 
bedded  in  i  Esdras  iii. — v.  6.  In  the  M.T.  Ezra  iii.  plunges 
in  medias  res.  '*  Zerubbabel,  the  builder  of  the  temple, 
appears  as  leader  without  a  word  of  introduction."  "  A 
suitable  introduction  of  so  conspicuous  a  figure  as  Zerub- 
babel "  is  required,  and  this  is  found  embedded  in  i  Esdras. 
The  text  of  Ezra  iii.  8-10^3:  is  thus  reconstructed  :  And  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius^  in  the  sixth  months  Zerubbabel  the 
son  of  Shealtiel,  and  feshua  the  son  of  fozadak  and  their 
brethren,  and  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  all  {others)  who 
had  come  in  from  the  captivity  to  ferusalem  began  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  house  of  God,  On  the  first  day  of  the 
second  month  of  the  second  year  of  their  coming  to  fudah 
and  ferusalem,  then  they  appointed  the  Levites  of  twenty 
years  and  upward  for  the  work  on  the  house  of  Yahweh  ; 
then  arose  feshua  and  Bani,  and  Ahijah  and  Kadmiel,  the 
sons  of  Hodaviah  and  the  sons  of  Henadad,  their  sons  and 
their  brothers,  all  the  Levites  doing  the  work  on  the  house 
of  God,  and  the  builders  were  erecting  the  temple  of 
Yahweh, 

Though  according  to  a  late  tradition  (Ezra  v.  16) 
Sheshbazzar  (in  the  second  year  of  Cyrus)  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Temple,  this  was  not  really  the  case.     Permission 
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to  do  so  had  been  given  by  Cyrus'  decree,  but  the  conditions 
were  altogether  unfavourable. 

Sheshbazzar  may  have  sincerely  striven  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
Cyrus,  who  was  concerned  to  have  every  native  God  in  his  new 
dominions  properly  boused,  and  if  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
more  than  40,000  who  had  come  to  Judah,  inspired  by  the  same  high 
purpose,  and  especially  a  royal  grant  of  all  the  funds  necessary,  as 
magnanimously  accorded  by  a  late  but  badly-informed  Aramaic  writer 
(Ezra  vi.  4),  his  task  would  have  been  easy.  Alas,  Sheshbazzar  came 
back  with  royal  blood  in  his  veins,  but  with  few  people,  and  with  no 
other  resources  for  the  great  work  than  a  few  temple  vessels,  and  with 
such  meagre  funds  as  the  Jewish  exiles  had  seen  fit  to  contribute.  The 
people  who  did  come  with  him  were  not  the  rich— they  are  never  the 
first  to  emigrate — but  the  poor,  and  they  would  necessarily  be  compelled 
to  devote  their  attention  to  the  pressing  problem  of  keeping  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  * 

In  the  time  of  Darius  conditions  were  changed.  There  was  a  new 
governor  in  Judah,  there  was  a  high  priest  sure  to  be  dominated  by  a 
zeal  for  the  temple  ;  above  all,  there  were  at  least  two  active  prophets 
and  very  likely  there  was  a  considerable  company  of  returned  exiles. 
The  apathy  of  the  native-bom  population  could  now  be  removed,  and 
the  great  work  could  be  undertaken  with  every  prospect  of  success 

(p.  38). 

There  was,  according  to  Dr  Batten,  a  real  return  in 
consequence  of  Cyrus's  decree,  but  the  numbers  of  returned 
exiles  were  nothing  like  40,000 — a  few  hundreds  at  the 
most,  comprised  in  the  companies  of  Sheshbazzar  and  (later) 
Zerubbabel.  "  The  real  problem  of  this  period  is  the 
apparent  paucity  of  numbers  of  the  returned  exiles." 

The  men  who  restored  Jerusalem  were  not  wholly  nor  even  chiefly 
those  who  had  been  born  on  a  foreign  soil.  The  depopulation  of  Judah 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  was  no  more  complete  than  that  of  Samaria  by 
Sargon.  .  .  .  Jews  were  still  abundant  in  every  part  of  Judah  except  the 
ancient  capital.  The  people  who  came  in  from  the  Judean  towns  to 
help  Nehemiah  build  the  walls,  and  doubtless  the  same  class  who  were 
the  chief  helpers  of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  in  building  the  temple,  were 
mainly  those  who  had  been  born  and  reared  in  the  soil  of  the  God  of 
their  fathers  (p.  36  f ) 

The  leaders  "  who  would  arouse  the  sluggish  spirits  of 
the  native  Judaeans,"  viz.,  Sheshbazzar,  Zerubbabel,  and 
Jeshua,  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  and  probably  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  '*  were  the  products  of  Jewish  blood  and  Baby- 
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Ionian  enterprise,  and  their  presence  in  Jerusalem  counted 
for  more  than  40,000  ordinary  men  who  may,  indeed,  have 
returned  from  exile,  but  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  of 
Persian  rule,  not  in  one  great  company."  In  opposition  to 
Torrey,  Batten  believes  that  Ezra  is  not  a  myth ;  the  Ezra- 
memoirs  are  a  real  source.  The  Chronicler  did  not  invent 
these,  but  ''revised  his  material  pretty  freely  whenever  it 
suited  his  purpose  to  do  so."  It  is  true  that,  as  Torrey 
asserts,  "  Ezra  was  the  Chronicler's  hero."  But  the  Chronicler 
was  forced  to  revise  the  Ezra-memoirs.  "  Otherwise  there 
would  [in  view  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  since 
Ezra's  time]  have  been  a  historical  development  in  religion, 
and  such  a  phenomenon  was  abhorrent  to  him  [the 
Chronicler]."  The  Chronicler  is  also  responsible  for  making 
Ezra  appear  as  a  contemporary  of  Nehemiah,  whereas  he 
followed  him  at  a  later  date.  The  former  was  active  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.  (Longimanus) ;  Ezra  "  must  be 
separated  from  Nehemiah  by  a  considerable  space  of  time," 
the  exact  date  being  uncertain.  All  these  points  are  very 
convincingly  argued.  Students  will  be  grateful  for  the  fine 
work  presented  to  them  in  this  commentary.  It  marks  a 
real  step  forward.  One  of  its  important  results  is  to  make 
the  date  usually  assigned  for  the  promulgation  of  the  Law 
by  Ezra,  ue.  444  B.C.,  very  uncertain. 

Professor  Kent's  manual  on  The  Makers  and  Teachers  Oj 
Judaism  (2)  surveys  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Jewish 
religion  from  Ezekiel  to  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  It 
proceeds  on  a  novel  plan,  giving  the  sources  for  each  stage 
in  the  development  in  full  translations,  interspersed  with 
discussions,  in  which  the  main  points  are  emphasized,  and 
deductions  made.  In  this  way  the  history  of  Judaism,  duly 
documented,  is  traced  through  the  exile,  restoration,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  the  Greek  and  Maccabean  Age  down  to  the 
rule  of  Rome.  Among  the  sources  used  and  set  forth  are 
large  extracts  from  Josephus.  The  whole  is  carefully 
arranged  and  furnished  with  excellent  maps  and  charts. 
Naturally,  the  position  assigned  to  particular  passages  or 
parts  of  the  literature  in  this  reconstruction  will  not  always 
command  assent.     For  instance,  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  is  apparently 
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regarded  as  a  unity  presupposing  "  for  the  most  part "  the 
conditions  which  Nehemiah  found  in  Jerusalem  in  445  B.C. 
"The  presence  of  the  name  Cyrus  [in  xlv.  i,  etc.]  seems 
without  reasonable  doubt  to  be  due  to  a  later  scribe,  who 
thus  incorrectly  identified  the  allusion/'  Not  Cyrus  but 
Israel,  "  the  Messianic  nation/'  is  Jehovah's  Messiah.  It  is» 
however,  extremely  difficult  on  literary  grounds  to  assign 
the  later  chapters,  Ivi.-lix.,  Ixiii.-lxvi.  of  Isaiah  to  the  author 
of  ch.  xl.  ff.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  volume  forms  an 
ideal  text-book,  and  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  by  all 
students. 

Professor  Burkitt's  Schweich  Lectures  (3),  which  are 
appropriately  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Driver  "  the  first 
of  the  Schweich  Lecturers/'  take  us  to  the  heart  of  some  of 
the  vital  questions  which  concern  both  early  Christianity 
and  the  contemporary  Judaism.  They  possess  the  great 
merit  of  emphasizing  the  larger  aspects  of  the  subject  The 
four  lectures  deal  respectively  with  the  Apocalyptic  Idea  (1.)^ 
the  Book  of  Enoch  (II.),  the  minor  Jewish  Apocalypses  (IILX 
and  Early  Christian  Apocalyptic  Writing  (IV.).  There  are 
three  appendices,  the  first  of  which  contains  some  valuable 
notes  on  particular  passages  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the 
second  deals  with  the  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah,  and  the  third 
with  some  other  kinds  of  apocalypses. 

Dr  Burkitt  finds  the  dominating  apocalyptic  idea  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  last  judgment.     He  adds  : — 

It  IS  most  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the 
doctrine  of  a  Last  Judgment  and  other  forms  of  belief  in  retributive 
justice  and  in  life  beyond  the  grave.  .  .  .  That  the  Powers  above  us  are 
jttst,  and  that  evil  will  not  go  in  the  end  unpunished,  has  been  the 
conviction  of  many  races  of  mankind.  .  .  .  But  the  notion  of  a  future 
General  Assize,  at  which  all  wrong  will  be  put  right,  not  always  with 
special  reference  to  individual  cases,  is  a  peculiar  conception.  It  is 
certainly  not  universal,  or  even  widespread,  and  we  may  therefore 
suppose  that  it  required  a  very  special  train  of  circumstances  to  develop 
it.  .  .  .  It  seems  . . .  certain  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  General  Asstie 
held  no  place  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world,  apart  from  the  beliefs  of  Jews 
and  Christians. 

It   was   this   idea,  clothed    in   many  difierent   forms,  that 
nerved   the   Jews   in   their   life  and   death   struggle  with 
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Hellenistic  (Graeco-Roman)  civilisation.  When  the  Jew  was 
offered  the  alternative  of  death  or  assimilation  to  the 
heathen  world  around  him,  he  chose  martyrdom,  with  the 
result  that  his  religion  triumphed.  The  following  remark 
is  interesting : — 

It  is  during  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  that  extend  from  the 
Maccabean  Rising  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  from  170 
ac  to  70  A. D.,  that  the  world  in  general  is  confronted  with  the  Jewish 
Nation.  Before  the  Captivity  its  history  had  been  simply  that  of  one 
among  many  petty  nationalities  of  Palestine.  The  annals  of  Sargon  or 
of  Sennacherib  betray  no  consciousness  that  the  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Jerusalem  were  different  in  thought  or  customs  from  other  people.  After 
the  Return  the  Jews  had  lived  unnoticed  in  quiet  After  the  Destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  again,  the  direct  political  power  of  Judaism  is  gone  ;  the 
Jews  became  a  Church,  an  international  Society,  rather  than  a  Nation  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  But  in  the  interval  Judaism  played  a 
truly  national  part ;  it  became  during  these  two  and  a  half  centuries  a 
kingdom  of  the  world,  an  alternative  to  civilisation  as  then  understood, 
actually  before  the  eyes  of  men  (p.  4). 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  truer  to  put  the  inferior  date  some 
sixty  years  later,  to  the  tifne  of  the  Bar-Kokba  revolt  and 
its  suppression  (132-135  A.D.).  It  was  then  that  Judaism 
drew  back  into  itself,  and  organised  the  ecclesiastical  system 
of  the  Talmud. 

Dr  Burkitt  is  just  to  the  Scribes.  "  To  the  Prophets  it 
had  been  given  to  make  the  Religion  of  Israel,  but  the 
Scribes  made  the  Bible."  In  his  discussion  of  the  pseudony- 
mous character  of  the  apocalyptic  literature  he  suggests,  but 
hardly  with  sufficient  emphasis,  that  '*'  both  authors  and 
readers  believed  that  if  any  Revelation  from  Grod  was  true, 
it  could  not  be  new.  It  must  have  been  given  to  the 
great  Saints  of  antiquity.''  This  view  is  exceedingly 
probable.  But  if  correct  it  at  once  absolves  the  authors  of 
any  desire  to  deceive.  They  believed  that  they  were  re- 
producing, in  the  books  they  wrote,  a  venerable  tradition, 
which  indeed  they  probably  found  already  associated  with 
some  great  name  of  antiquity  in  the  apocalyptic  circles  in 
which  they  moved. 

The  relation  of  Apocalyptic  to  Rabbinic  Judaism  is  a 
difficult  problem.     Dr  Burkitt  insists,  truly  enough,  on  the 
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all-important  place  occupied  in  the  thoughts  and  affections 
of  the  early  Christians  by  the  Apocalyptic  Hope ;  and 
with  this  he  contrasts  the  Rabbinic  type  of  piety : — 

The  work  of  the  Rabbis,  of  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  and  his  successors, 
was  quietly  heroic,  and  they  succeeded  so  well  in  their  reorganisation  of 
Judaism  that  their  work  stands  to  this  day.  But — and  it  is  here  that  the 
Apocalypses  are  directly  concerned — they  were  able  to  carry  their  work 
through,  just  because  they  had  dropped  the  conviction  that  had  produced 
the  Apocalypses.  This  is  the  reason  why  these  Jewish  documents,  speak- 
ing generally,  are  preserved  in  Greek  and  not  in  Hebrew,  by  Christians 
and  not  by  Jews  (p.  15). 

It  seems  quite  clear,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Rabbinical 
teachers  rejected  the  Apocalypses,  as  they  have  survived 
through  Christian  channels.  But  the  apocalyptic  idea  still 
lived  on  among  the  orthodox  Jews.  The  earliest  prayers 
in  the  Synagogue  Liturgy  are  permeated  with  eschatological 
ideas — the  "  kingdom  of  God  "  is  especially  prominent 
The  difference  is  mainly  one  of  emphasis.  What  the  Rabbis 
tried — and,  in  the  long  run,  with  considerable  success — to 
effect  was  to  relegate  these  ideas  to  the  background,  and  to 
concentrate  the  people's  energies  on  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  Law.  It  is  curious  that  quite  a  minor  literature  of 
Hebrew  Apocalypses,  more  or  less  of  the  type  so  familiar 
to  Christian  scholars,  has  survived.  But  these  books  are 
"  apocryphal "  in  the  sense  that  they  occupy  no  prominent 
or  recognised  place  in  the  orthodox  Jewish  circles.  They 
are  eloquent  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  Rabbinical 
theology  did  not  banish  apocalyptic  tendencies  entirely  from 
the  popular  mind  of  Jewry.  An  interesting  index  of  the 
Rabbinical  attitude  towards  fundamental  apocalyptic  ideas 
is  afforded  by  the  way  in  which  they  treated  the  conception 
of  the  last  Judgment.  This  was  given  an  immediate  and 
practical  ethical  value  by  being  transferred  to  the  yearly 
solemnity  of  Rosh  ka-shana.  At  the  beginning  of  every 
new  year,  in  the  Synagogue  calendar,  a  man's  deeds  are 
weighed  and  judged,  and  his  fate  during  the  coming  year 
determined  accordingly.  One  of  the  most  valuable  sections 
in  Dr  Burkitt's  lectures  is  devoted  to  showing  the  import- 
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ance  of  recognising   the  apocalyptic   background    of  the 
Gospels.     Speaking  of  the  Ethiopic  Enoch,  he  says  : — 

It  is  an  attempt — in  spite  of  the  apparent  incoherence  and  bizarre 
character  of  the  book — to  see  the  world  steadily  and  to  see  it  whole,  to 
unify  the  physical  world,  the  moral  world,  and  the  political  world — the 
world,  that  is,  of  the  national  destiny  of  God's  chosen  People.  It  con- 
tains a  serious  attempt  to  account  for  the  presence  of  evil  in  human 
history,  and  this  attempt  claims  our  attention,  because  it  is,  in  essentials, 
the  view  presupposed  in  the  Gospels,  especially  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
It  is  when  you  study  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  against  the  background 
of  the  Books  of  Enoch  that  you  see  them  in  their  true  perspective. 

In  saying  this  I  have  no  intention  of  detracting  from  the  importance 
of  what  the  Gospels  report  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  it  puts  familiar  words 
into  their  proper  setting.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  best- 
known  sayings  of  Jesus  only  appear  in  their  true  light  if  regarded  as 
Midrash  upon  words  and  concepts  taken  from  Enoch,  words  and  con- 
cepts that  were  familiar  to  those  who  heard  the  Prophet  of  Galilee, 
though  now  they  have  been  forgotten  by  Jew  and  Christian  alike 
(p.  21). 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  these  points  are  illustrated  in 
detail.  Lack  of  space  forbids  any  full  discussion  of  the 
many  other  points  of  interest  that  occur  in  Dr  Burkitt's 
pages.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  original  language 
of  Enoch  was  Aramaic,  rather  than  Hebrew.  He  urges, 
justly,  that  not  all  apocalyptic  books  are  the  products  of 
crisis.  Regarding  the  critical  analysis  of  such  books  as  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch  and  4  Ezra  he  adopts  a  sceptical 
attitude.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  see 
a  detailed  commentary  on  Ap.  Baruch  treated  as  a 
literary  unity.  Till  such  is  produced  successfully  some 
of  us  must  remain  sceptical  as  to  its  possibility.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  process  of  compilation  from  different 
sources,  such  as  is  assumed  by  critical  analysis,  can  be  seen 
fully  illustrated  in  the  text  of  the  Synagogue  prayers.  In 
this  department  of  Hebrew  literature  critical  conjecture  has, 
in  some  cases,  later  been  amply  justified  by  the  discovery 
of  documentary  evidence. 

Mr  Montefiore's  volume,  Judaism  and  St  Paul  (4),  pos- 
sesses all  the  literary  grace  and  charm  which  we  have  learned 
to  expect  in  anything  written  by  him.     It  also  deals  with  a 
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fascinating — albeit  extremely  difficult — ^theme,  St  Paul's 
relation  to  contemporary  Judaism.  Had  St  Paul  received^ 
before  his  conversion,  the  training  of  an  orthodox  Rabbinical 
Jew?  Mr  Montefiore  admits  the  fundamental  difficulty 
which  attaches  to  any  possible  answer  to  this  question — ^the 
fact,  VIZ.,  that  we  cannot  say  precisely  what  the  Rabbinical 
religion  of  Palestine  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  was. 
How  was  it  related  to  the  Rabbinical  orthodoxy  of  a  later 
date  (from  the  second  century  onwards)  ?  About  the  latter 
the  sources  give  us  fairly  full  information.  But  the  earliest 
stratum  of  the  Rabbinical  literature  (the  Mishna  and  Tosefta), 
though  it  contains  earlier  material,  only  assumed  its  final 
literary  form,  at  the  earliest,  by  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  Meanwhile  two  tremendous  events  had  profoundly 
influenced  and  modified  the  whole  outlook  of  Judaism — the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.D.,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Bar-Kokba  revolt  in  135  A.D.  Mr  Montefiore  admits  the 
difficulty,  but  tries  to  get  over  it  by  sketching  the  funda- 
mental positions  of  later  Rabbinism — he  thinks  the  earlier 
form  probably  embraced  these — and  then  setting  against 
this  picture  Paul's  system  of  thought 

Is  it  conceivable  that  Paul  before  his  conversion  was  such  a  Rabbinic 
Jew?  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  religion  of  the  man  who  had  the  vision 
at  Damascus,  and  ultimately  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  was,  or 
ever  had  been,  Rabbinic  Judaism  ?  Whatever  Paul's  individual  genius, 
whatever  the  effect  of  the  conversion,  whatever  revolution  the  new  faith 
wrought  upon  the  materials  of  the  old,  is  it  conceivable  that  the  one 
could  have  been  built  up  even  on  the  ruins  of  the  other  ? 

If  Paul  had  previously  only  known  and  believed  the  markedlyhuman 
view  of  the  Messiah,  would  or  could  he  have  evolved  his  elaborate 
Christology  ? 

If  he  had  concerned  himself  about  the  fate  or  the  lot  of  the  non-Jew 
as  little  as  the  typical  Rabbinic  Jew  (of  500),  would  he  have  come 
to  believe  that  his  special  mission  was  to  the  Gentiles  ?  .  .  . 

If  he  had  held  the  Rabbinic  view  of  the  world,  would  he  have  acquired 
and  taught  his  peculiar  form  of  pessimism  ? 

If  he  had  shared  the  Rabbinic  view  of  the  Law,  could  he  conceivably 
have  evolved  the/ar/iVi^/ar  theory  about  it  elaborated  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  ? 

If  he  had  held  the  Rabbinic  view  of  repentance,  could  he  have 
ignored  this  conception  so  completely  as  he  does? 
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If  his  piety  and  communion  with  God  had  been  purely  of  the  Rabbinic 
type,  could  he  have  evolved  his  noble  and  peculiar  mysticism  ? 

If  his  soteriology  had  been  only  that  of  Rabbinic  Judaism,  and  he  had 
known,  and  been  attracted  to,  no  other,  could  he  have  possibly  devised 
and  constructed  the  soteriology  of  the  great  Epistles  ? 

If  his  religious  psychology  had  been  that  of  Rabbinic  Judaism,  would 
it  have  been  possible,  even  after  Damascus,  and  after  the  conversion,  for 
such  a  religious  psychology  to  be  evolved  as  we  actually  find  (as  much 
assumed  as  worked  out)  in  the  genuine  writings  of  the  Apostle  ? 

These  questions  are  illuminating.  But,  in  framing  them, 
has  not  Mr  Monteiiore  forgotten — though  he  remembers 
the  fact  elsewhere — that  even  on  the  assumption  that  Paul 
really  did  receive  a  Rabbinical  training  in  Jerusalem,  as 
Acts  xxii.  3  implies,  yet  this  was,  in  any  case,  supplemented 
by  the  outlook  and  experience  of  a  Diaspora-Jew  ?  On  any 
theory,  Paul  was  not  merely  Rabbinically  trained.  Again, 
does  Mr  Monteiiore  suppose  that  even  the  most  strictly 
trained  Rabbi  of  50  A.D.  had  never  heard  of  the  heavenly 
Messiah  of  the  apocalyptists  ? 

Mr  Monteiiore  concludes  that  the  Judaism  in  which  the 
Apostle  was  trained  was  of  an  inferior  sort  to  the  Rabbinical 
orthodoxy  of  Palestine.  It  was  poorer  in  religious  content, 
more  self-conscious,  pessimistic,  and,  moreover,  its  God  was 
transcendentally  conceived.  He  locates  this  inferior  type 
of  Judaism  in  the  Dispersion.  This  is  the  line  taken  up  in 
Mr  Gerald  Friedlander's  HeUenism  and  Christianity  (191 2), 
and  is  open  to  the  same  criticism.^  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate 
the  divergence  between  the  Rabbinical  Judaism  of  Palestine 
and  the  Judaism  of  the  Dispersion.  The  fact  is  that 
the  mass  of  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  regarded  them- 
selves— and  were  regarded  by  their  brethren  in  Palestine — 
as  thoroughly  orthodox.  There  was  a  constant  inilow 
and  outilow  of  mutual  iniluence  in  the  Temple  and  its 
worship  at  Jerusalem.  The  great  Temple-feasts  were 
rallying-points  for  the  Jewish  people.  A  Diaspora-Jew 
of  50  A.D.  would  have  been  very  much  surprised  to  be  told 
that  his  Judaism  was  of  an  inferior  order  to  that  of  Palestine. 
But  what  was  the  character  of  the  Rabbinical  Judaism  of 

^  See  a  review  of  Mr  Friedlander's  hook  (hy  the  writer)  in  Thejiwish  Review^ 
November  191 3,  pp.  368  ff. 
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Palestine  about  50  A.D.  ?  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  questions  to  answer.  In  the  first  place  it  was  marked  by 
a  party  character,  and  by  sharp  divisions.  When  the 
Apostle,  describing  his  own  religious  position,  says  he  was 
"as  touching  the  Law  a  Pharisee"  (Phil.  iii.  5),  his  words 
faithfully  reflect  contemporary  conditions  in  Palestine.  But 
such  language  would  never  have  been  used  by  a  later  Rabbi 
(of  300  or  500  A.D.).  In  50  A.D.  Pharisaism,  of  various 
shades,  was  struggling  for  supremacy.  The  later  Rabbinism 
has  absorbed  its  spirit,  but  breathes  a  serener  atmosphere. 
It  is  less  polemic  in  character,  and  doubtless  had  itself 
been,  to  some  extent,  influenced  by  the  elements  which 
opposed  the  earlier  Pharisaism.  Even  in  the  earlier  period 
there  was  a  milder  type  of  Rabbinism — as  opposed  to  the 
fanatical  right  wing — and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this 
section  was  not  very  liberal  in  its  outlook  on  the  Greek 
world.  It  was  probably  much  influenced  by  the  Diaspora, 
and  may  even  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  great 
liberal  Jewish  propaganda  which  at  that  time  was  being  so 
actively  and  successfully  pursued  in  the  Graeco- Roman 
world.  At  this  time  the  old  Greek  Bible  (the  LXX)  and 
the  Greek  language  had  not  been  officially  banned  in 
Palestine. 

What  Paul's  attitude  to  these  opppsed  elements  had 
been,  in  his  pre-Christian  period,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
His  own  language  (Phil.  iii.  5  f.)  rather  suggests  that  he 
had  identified  himself  with  the  extreme  party,  in  spite  of 
Acts  xxii.  3.  But,  in  any  case,  it  is  probably  misleading  to 
attempt  to  define  in  a  single  and  simple  formula,  as 
Mr  Montefiore  tries  to  do,  the  Rabbinical  type  of  religion 
prevailing  in  Palestine  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 
There  were  several  types.  The  Rabbinism  that  triumphed 
in  the  end  breathed,  as  has  been  said,  a  serener  atmosphere. 
This  was  because,  in  its  own  domain,  it  was  supreme  and 
unchallenged.  But  it  concentrated  its  energies  on  itself, 
and  gave  up  its  interests  in  the  world  outside.  It  thus 
became  essentially  poorer  and  narrower. 

Mr  Montefiore  has  much  to  say  regarding  Paul's  attitude 
to  the  Law.     He  remarks  : — 
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I  have  pointed  out  that  to  average  and  typical  Rabbinic  Judaism  the 
world  is  good.  It  is  God's  world.  How  different  is  the  doctrine  of  Paul. 
The  world  is  under  the  domination  of  demons  and  of  Satan.  Paul  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  call  Satan  the  god  of  this  world,  an  expression  which, 
to  the  average  Rabbinic  Jew,  would  verge  upon  blasphemy.  External 
nature  is  in  a  bondage  of  corruption.  All  creation  groans  and  travails 
in  pain.  It  has  been  subjected  to  vanity  by  God  Himself  from  Adam's 
day  till  the  appearance  oi;  Christ.  .  .  .  God's  wrath  hangs  heavy  upon 
all  the  world,  and  especially  upon  man.  It  is  a  wrath  so  comprehensive 
and  severe  that  only  an  amazing  expedient  and  a  terrific  catastrophe  can 
satisfy  and  appease  it. 

Combine  this  pessimism  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Law.  The  wrath  of 
God  and  the  wretchedness  of  man  have  not  been  lessened  by  the  Law, 
holy  though  it  be.  Israel  is  no  exception  to  the  universal  sinfulness  and 
the  universal  misery.  The  Law  has  brought  neither  happiness  nor  virtue, 
and  it  was  not  intended  to  bring  them.  The  Law  was  a  curse.  It 
evoked  the  knowledge  of  sin.  It  strengthened  the  desire  to  sin.  By  the 
works  of  the  Law  no  man  can  win  God's  favour,  or  be  regarded  by  God 
as  righteous.  No  one  becomes  righteous  through  the  Law,  if  only 
because  no  Ynan  can  fulfil  the  Law. 

Here  again  the  gulf  between  Rabbinic  Judaism  and  Paul  is  gigantic. 
To  the  former,  not  merely  is  the  world  good,  not  merely  ought  we  to 
enjoy  ourselves  in  it,  when  circumstances  permit,  but  in  Israel,  at  all 
events,  much  happiness  and  much  goodness  exist,  and  both  are  condi- 
tioned and  caused  by  the  Law.  The  Law  is  the  dearest  and  most 
glorious  of  blessings  and  joys  (p.  71). 

No  doubt  "  the  gulf  between  Rabbinic  Judaism  and 
Paul  is  gigantic,"  but  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Apostle  from  one  position  to  the  other  is 
"  psychologically  impossible."  Paul's  reaction  against  the 
Law  was  occasioned  by  several  causes  probably.  In  the 
first  place  the  type  of  Rabbinical  religion  which  he  had 
shared,  insisted  on  the  full  observance  of  the  Law.  The 
comment  of  the  Ep.  of  James  (ii.  10),  For  whosoever 
shall  keep  the  whole  law^  and  yet  stumbleth  in  one  {point\  he 
is  become  guilty  of  all — which  has  a  close  parallel  in  a  Rab- 
binic saying^ — no  doubt  represents  the  attitude  of  those 
exponents  of  the  religion  of  the  Law  with  which  Paul  was 
most  familiar.  It  was  this  rigorous,  logical,  and  fanatical 
school  —  the    School    of  Shammai  —  which,    if  any,    was 

^  T.  B.  Shabb. ,  79b :  R,Johanan  said :  If  one  have  performed  them  all  [i,e,  all  the 
Commandments  of  the  T^w]  but  have  neglected  one,  he  is  guilty  in  respect  of  every 
single  one. 
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"  typical,"  at  anyrate  dominant,  in  Palestine,  in  the  period 
before  70  A.D.  And  it  was  very  different,  in  many  respects, 
from  the  type  of  Rabbinical  piety — mainly  Hillelite — which 
triumphed  later.^  It  was  the  milder  Hillelites  who  insisted 
on  the  mitigating  effects  of  the  divine  grace  {cf.  Ex.  xxxiv. 
6),  on  the  fate  of  those  who  transgressed  the  Law.  In 
other  words,  the  later  Rabbinical  theory  was  much  less 
rigorous  and  logical.  It  recognised  that  the  Law,  regarded 
as  a  self-contained  system,  was  unworkable,  and  needed  to 
be  supplemented  by  a  generous  doctrine  of  divine  grace.  To 
an  earnest  Shammaite  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  actual 
results  of  the  system  of  the  Law  was  almost  inevitable,  as 
the  poignant  debate  in  4  Ezra,  between  the  seer  and  the 
angel,  shows.  The  Talmud  itself  records  (T.B.  Erubin^  1 3b,) 
that  the  School  of  Shammai  maintained  in  a  debate  lasting 
two  years  and  a  half  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  man 
had  not  been  created.  Then,  again,  to  one  developing  from 
the  Shammaite  position  the  spectacle  of  the  world  outside 
the  Law  in  the  first  century  must  have  been  sts^gering. 
The  masses  of  mankind  were  perishing  in  sin.  How  could 
a  fiery  religious  genius  like  Paul  acquiesce  in  a  system 
which  was  so  powerless  to  arrest  the  tide  of  sin  and  per- 
dition ?  Mr  Montefiore  recognises  this  difficulty,  but  brushes 
it  aside.     He  says  : — 

If  Rabbinic  Judaism  had  an  occasional  qualm  about  the  darkness  of 
the  heathen  world,  if  it  had  to  invent  an  occasional  theory  to  account  for 
the  religion  and  the  joys  of  the  Law  having  been  vouchsafed  to  so  small 
a  fraction  of  the  human  race  (while,  nevertheless,  God  was  the  ruler  and 
creator  of  all),  we  may  safely  surmise  that  such  qualms  and  theories  were 
more  frequent  in  the  Hellenistic  communities  (p.  1 10). 

In  other  words,  it  belonged  to  the  "inferior"  and  poorer 
type  of  Judaism  of  which  Mr  Montefiore  so  often  speaks. 
Is  it  surprising  that  the  Apostle,  facing  the  actual  facts  of 
the  world,  longed  to  find  some  more  efficacious  means  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  sin,  and  that  he  found  this  in 
the  person  of  the  suffering  and  crucified  Messiah?  There 
is  a  curious  trace  in  the  Rabbinic  literature  itself  that  the 
Law  is  to  be  superseded  in  the  Messianic  Age.     In  the 

^  CJ,  Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  Tannaitin,  I*,  p.  15  f. 
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Midrash  rabba  on  Qoheleth  xi.  8  it  is  said  :  The  Tora  (Law) 
which  a  man  learns  in  this  age  is  nothing  (hebel  "  vanity  ") 
in  comparison  with  the  Tora  of  the  Messiah. 

On   one  other  point   Mr    Montefiore  has  an  interesting 
remark  : — 

The  Law  was  to  Paul  a  whole,  and  it  is  curious  how  very  rarely  he 
separates  (as  Jesus  seems  to  do)  its  ceremonial  from  its  moral  enact- 
ments (p.  102). 

This  position  is  characteristically  Rabbinic.  Whence  did 
the  Apostle  derive  it  if  not  from  a  strict  Rabbinic  training  ? 
The  fundamental  flaw  in  Mr  Montefiore's  essay  is  his 
failure  to  distinguish  the  opposed  elements  in  the  Rabbinical 
religion  of  50  A.D.  When  these  factors  are  recognised  the 
Apostle's  development,  from  strict  Rabbinic  antecedents, 
ceases  to  be  "  psychologically  impossible."  The  verdict  of 
Sanday  and  Headlam  {Romans,  p.  187)  is  still  true  : — 

It  was  in  his  view  of  the  Mosaic  Law  that  St  Paul  must  have  seemed 
most  revolutionary  to  his  countrymen.  And  yet  it  would  he  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  he  ever  lost  that  reverence  for  the  Law  as  a  Divine 
institution  in  which  every  Jew  was  bom  and  hred,  and  to  which  be  was 
still  more  committed  by  his  early  education  as  a  Pharisee  (Gal.  i.  14  ; 
Phil.  iii.  5  f.}.  This  old  feeling  of  his  comes  out  in  emotional  passages  like 
Rom.  ix.  4  (4/1  iii.  2 ;  ii.  25,  etc).  And  even  where,  as  in  [vii.  7-25],  he  is 
bringing  out  most  forcibly  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Law  to  restrain 
human  passion,  the  Apostle  still  lays  down  expressly  that  the  Law  itself 
is  ''  holy  and  righteous  and  good  ** ;  and  [Rom.  vii.  14  J  he  gives  it  the 
epithet  ^*  spiritual,''  which  is  equivalent  to  ascribing  to  it  a  direct  Divine 
origin. 

It  was  only  because  of  his  intense  sincerity  and  honesty  in  facing 
facts  that  St  Paul  ever  brought  himself  to  give  up  his  belief  in  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Law. 

Hammer's  brochure  (5)  is  a  curious  production.  His 
main  thesis  is  that  Jesus  was  of  Samaritan  origin.  He 
thinks  the  reproach  levelled  at  Jesus  (John  viii.  48), 
Say  we  not  well  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a 
devil  (i.e.  art  mad)  ?  supports  his  opinion.  Jesus  energet- 
ically protested  against  the  last  part  of  the  reproach,  but 
acquiesced  in  the  former  part  He  did  not  deny  that 
He  was  a  Samaritan.  A  geographical  argument  is  dis- 
covered in  the  name  "Nazarene."  The  "tower  of  the 
2  G 
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watchmen"  referred  to  in  2  Kings  xvii.  9  is  really  "the 
tower  of  the  Nazarenes"  (Heb.  n6e^rtfn\  who  are  twice 
referred  to  in  Jeremiah  (iv.  1 5  f. ;  xxxi.  5  f).  The  word 
usually  rendered  "watchmen"  in  each  case  really  means 
"  Nazarenes."  The  passage,  Jer.  xxxi.  6,  is  the  original 
of  Matt.  ii.  23  ("He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene").  This 
"  tower  of  the  Nazarenes "  was  situated,  as  the  three 
passages  already  cited  show,  on  Mount  Ephraim.  It  is 
true  that  another  "  tower  of  the  Nazarenes "  is  mentioned 
in  2  Kings  xviii.  8  ("  He  smote  the  Philistines  unto  Gaza 
.  .  .  from  the  tower  of  the  nd^rim  unto  the  fenced  city)," 
which  will  not  fit  this  geographical  situation,  but  in  this 
passage  the  expression  may  really  mean  "  tower  of  the 
watchmen."  Jesus  is  identified  with  the  "  Samaritan 
Messiah,"  who,  as  Josephus  narrates  {Ant,  xviii.,  iv.  i), 
bid  the  people  (the  Samaritans)  "to  get  together  upon 
Mount  Gerizim,  which  is  by  them  looked  upon  as  the 
most  holy  of  all  mountains,  and  assured  them  that  when 
they  were  come  thither.  He  would  show  them  those  sacred 
vessels  which  were  laid  under  that  place,  because  Moses 
put  them  there."  This  was  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration, 
as  described  in  the  Gospels.  In  order  to  diminish  the 
importance  of  the  Jewish  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  Jesus  had 
promised  to  unearth  the  Tabernacle  and  sacred  vessels 
which  Moses  had  hidden  on  Mount  Gerizim.  As  Josephus 
narrates,  a  multitude  of  people  gathered  at  Tirathana. 
The  Rdman  procurator,  Pilate,  suspecting  a  political  move- 
ment, took  measures  to  disperse  them.  Many  were  killed  ; 
others,  Jesus  among  them,  were  arrested,  and  brought  to 
the  palace  of  Pilate  in  Jerusalem.  Jesus,  betrayed  by 
Judas,  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  ringleader,  and  with 
others  was  crucified,  on  the  eve  of  the  Jewish  Passover, 
on  Golgotha.  His  disciples  propagated  his  teaching,  after 
His  death,  in  Samaria,  Judea,  and  elsewhere,  with  great 
success.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  propaganda  the  political 
rSle  that  Jesus  had  played  was  denied,  and  the  guilt  of 
His  execution  fastened  on  the  Jews.  Another  astonishing 
piece  of  indirect  evidence  for  the  truth  of  these  views  is 
found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     This  is   really  ad- 
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dressed  not  to  Jewish  Christians,  but  to  unbelieving  Jews. 
Its  author  was  a  Samaritan — none  other  than  Simon 
Magus  himself.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  this  Epistle  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  guilt  of  the  Jews  for  the  death 
of  Jesus,  and,  further,  that  it  has  much  to  say  {cf,  vi.  19; 
viii.  5  ;  ix.  2  ff.  ;  xiii.  \o  \  cf.  Acts  vii.  44  f.)  on  the 
subject  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  vessels.  This  was  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  the  early  Christians.  Had 
not  Jesus  promised  to  discover  these  on  Mount  Gerizim — 
a  promise  which,  in  spite  of  His  execution,  He  is  destined 
to  fulfil  in  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  way  {cf,  Heb. 
ix.  11)? 

In  conclusion  the  author  naTvely  expresses  the  hope 
that  others  may  follow  him  who  will  be  able  to  set  forth 
his  thesis  with  greater  scientific  knowledge  and  equipment. 
He  writes  as  a  Jew,  anxious  to  free  his  people  from  the 
charge  of  having  compassed  the  death  of  Jesus. 

A  very  different  treatment  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
confronts  us  in  Dalman's  new  edition  of  his  Essay  on 
Isa.  liii.  (6).  As  would  naturally  be  expected  this  is  a  fine 
piece  of  work,  full  of  material  critically  handled,  and  of 
acute  comment.  Dalman  has  rather  altered  his  view  of 
the  Servant  of  God  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  editions.  He  now  considers  the  Servant  not,  as 
formerly,  as  a  collective  term  for  something  distinct  from  and 
operative  on  Israel,  but  as  a  personification  of  Israel  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Israel's  divine  vocation  to  be  the 
prophet-nation  to  the  world.  The  conception  is  essentially 
missionary.  The  first  section  discusses  the  question  :  Who 
is  the  Servant  of  God  ?  The  Christian  answer,  of  course, 
is  Jesus.  But  it  was  only  the  experience  of  the  resunrection 
and  effective  working  of  the  risen  Jesus  that  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  disciples  to  see  in  Isa.  liii.  a  prophetic  delinea- 
tion of  a  suffering  and  crucified  Messiah.  And  yet,  such 
an  interpretation  cannot  be  called  "  un-Jewish."  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  Talmud  there  have  never  failed  to  be 
some  voices  within  Jewry  that  maintained  the  messianic 
view  of  the  chapter.  A  number  of  illustrative  passages  are 
cited  from  the   time  of  the  disciples  of  Rabbi  Judah  ha- 
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Nasi  (the  redactor  of  the  Mishnah)  down  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  this  connection  a  timely  remark  is  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  common  modem  Jewish  objection  to 
anything  cited  from  Qabbalistic  sources  as  foreign  to 
genuine  Judaism,  is  groundless.  At  the  very  least  the 
theosophical  speculations  of  the  Qabbala  are  quite  as 
Jewish  as  the  religious-philosophical  speculations  of  a 
Bachya  or  Maimonides.  Indeed,  the  former  are  much 
closer,  in  their  conceptions  of  God,  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Bible,  than  the  latter  with  their  mathematical 
abstractions. 

Dalman,  in  his  exegesis  of  Isa.  Hi.  13-liii.,  now  holds 
that  liii.  is  a  confession  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  peoples 
(in  verse  8  read  "  am^*  "  people,"  i,e.  mankind,  for  "  ammi** 
"  my  people  ").  The  difficulty  on  this  view  is  to  reconcile 
this  conception  of  the  Servant  (as  the  personification  of 
Israel)  with  the  task  assigned  to  him  in  xlii.  7  and  xlix. 
6,  8,  to  raise  up  and  restore  blind  and  scattered  Israel. 
This  difficulty  is  sought  to  be  removed  by  supposing  that 
in  xlii.  and  xlix.  the  redemption  of  Israel  is  conceived  as 
effected  by  God's  own  hand,  and  that  the  Servant  in  these 
passages  is  aot  so  much  the  instrument  as  the  object  of  the 
divine  action.  It  is  the  actual  people  of  Israel  who  must 
be  identified  with  the  Servant.  But  the  prophet  is  by  no 
means  blind  to  the  people's  lamentable  failure  to  realise 
their  mission,  and  uses  all  his  efforts  to  rouse  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  true  vocation.  The  exegesis  of  chapter  liii., 
which  regards  it  as  containing  a  confession  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  peoples,  is  that  adopted  by  David  Qimchi  and 
later  Jewish  scholars.  Dalman  accepts  this,  but  refuses  to 
identify  the  sufferings  of  the  "  empirical "  Israel  with  those 
of  the  Servant,  as  there  described.  Dalman's  re-statement 
of  this  view,  with  the  modifications  he  introduces,  certainly 
gets  rid  of  some  formidable  difficulties,  and  makes  it  much 
more  attractive. 

{To  be  continuid,) 
Sutton  Rectory^  Sandy,  G.  H.  Box. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  LEVITICUS  IN  THE  REVISED 
VERSION,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  T, 
Chapman^  M.A.,  and  A,  W,  Steane^  D,D,  Cambridge^ 
1914.     3^.  nett. 

The  appearance  of  Leviticus  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  is 
particularly  welcome.  The  lack  of  a  modern  English  com- 
mentary on  this  book  was  for  long  keenly  felt,  and  limi- 
tations of  space  prevented  Dr  Kennedy's  volume  in  the 
Century  Bible,  admirable  as  that  was  within  its  own  range, 
from  fully  meeting  the  need.  The  larger  scale  of  the 
Cambridge  Bible  gave  an  opportunity  of  a  more  adequate 
treatment,  though  certain  questions  that  necessarily  arise  in 
dealing  with  Leviticus  require  a  still  ampler  commentary 
for  their  full  consideration.  The  new  commentary  is  itself 
slightly  fuller  than  Dr  Kennedy's,  but  it  is  in  the  introduction, 
which  is  more  than  twice  as  long,  and  in  the  appendices, 
occupying  over  thirty  closely  packed  pages,  that  the  main 
body  of  the  additional  matter  in  the  new  Commentary  will 
be  found. 

Mr  Chapman  had  become  best  known  by  his  singularly 
clear  and  cogent  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch  \  the  same 
sound  learning  and  convincing  style  which  were  notable 
features  of  that  work  appear  in  the  new  volume.  Unhappily, 
Mr  Chapman  did  not  live  to  complete  his  work  even  in  MS., 
and  saw  but  a  mere  fraction  of  it  in  print.  But  the  work 
has  been  completed  with  great  skill  by  Dr  Steane. 

The  introduction  to  the  Commentary  deals  with  the 
name  and  contents  of  the  book,  the  sources  and  literary 
structure,  the  analysis  of  the  book ;  sacrifice,  its  origin  and 
meaning ;  the  religious  value  of  the  book  ;  the  Appendices 
with  the  literary  structure,  the  priestly  Code,  the  date  of  H 
as  compared  with  Ezekiel,  the  wave-offering,  and  Azazel. 

An  unfortunate  theory  of  their  duty  led  the  Revisers  to 
produce  a  version  which,  like  the  authorised  version,  is  in 
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some  passages  mutilated.  The  greater  therefore  is  the  need 
for  commentators  to  supply  on  all  relevant  occasions  the 
missing  passages.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  in 
the  note  on  Urim  and  Thummin,  in  Lev.  viii.  8,  no  reference 
is  made  to  the  true  text  of  i  Sam.  xiv.  41,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  LXX,  and  appears  in  some  of  our  earlier 
English  versions,  but  is  not  given  even  in  the  margin  of  the 
R.  V.  Certainly,  if  the  reader  turns  up  the  passage  in  Driver's 
Exodus y  to  which  the  note  in  the  new  Commentary  refers, 
he  will  find  the  information  he  needs ;  and  he  will  also 
discover  that  the  space  which  might  have  been  given  in 
the  note  on  Lev.  viii.  8  to  a  direct  citation  of  i  Sam.  xiv.  41 
(LXX)  has  been  taken  up  with  the  incorrect  statement  that 
there  is  a  nowhere  any  description  "  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  (Urim  and  Thummim)  were  employed."  It  should  be 
added  that  this  is  a  very  exceptional  lapse  from  the 
generally  high  standard  both  of  accuracy  and  pertinence  to 
be  observed  in  the  notes. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  sacrifice ;  but  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  introduction  contains  a  brief  but  good  account 
of  the  chief  theories  on  this  subject :  it  also  indicates  with 
sufficient  clearness  in  general  that  the  original  significance 
of  sacrifice  and  the  significance  later  attached  to  it  are  not 
always  identical :  so  also  in  connection  with  the  laws  of 
leprosy  it  is  said  in  terms  which  ought  to  be  clear  and 
unambiguous  enough  that  they  contain  "symbolisms  into 
which  we  can  easily  read  Christian  significance."  Yet  the 
distinction  between  the  original  meanings  of  rites,  and 
meanings  which  were  not  originally  in  them,  but  which 
have  subsequently  been  read  into  them,  is  not  always  made 
sufficiently  sharp.  For  example,  the  note  on  ii.  1 1  remarks 
that  fermentation  is  "  a  process  which  has  been  associated 
in  thought  with  the  working  of  unruly  desires."  But  how 
long  and  when  did  this  association  exist  ?  Had  it  anything 
to  do  with  the  prohibition  of  mixing  leaven  with  a  meat 
offering  ?  It  should  be  added  that  the  Commentary  con- 
tains a  welcome  amount  of  information  derived  from  the 
fuller  details  of  ritual  custom  given  in  the  Talmud ;  these 
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also  need  to  be  used  with  discretion  in  determining  the 
actual  details  or  the  meaning  of  them  in  the  earlier 
period,  but  that,  as  the  authors  of  this  Commentary  have 
very  properly  felt,  is  no  reason  for  neglecting  the  later 
information  altogether.  G.  BUCHANAN  GRAY. 

Oxford. 
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The  above  books  and  pamphlets  serve  to  bring  before  us 
a  somewhat  acute  controversy,  which  may  be  said  to  take 
its  rise  from  the  publication  of  Dahse's  Textkritische  Mater- 
ialien  zur  Hexateuchfrage.  There  were  mutterings  of  it 
before  that.  Indeed  it  is  largely  a  recrudescence  of  the 
conservative  opposition  to  the  literary  analysis  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  has  never  quite  died  down.  But  the  publi- 
cation of  Dahse's  book  served  to  give  this  opposition  new 
standing  ground,  and  has  inspired  it  with  new  hope  of 
victory.  Dahse's  book  has  already  been  noticed  in  this 
Review  (vol.  ix.  p.  68  f.),  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  position  which  it  takes  up.  As  its  title 
implies,  it  takes  its  stand  upon  textual  criticism,  and  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  textual  questions.     And  it 
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must  be  admitted  that  Dahse  displays  great  industry,  and 
presents  a  great  collection  of  facts  with  regard  to  the 
variations  of  the  LXX  and  other  versions,  particularly  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  But  his  work  has  another  object  besides 
that  of  making  available  a  mass  of  textual  observations.  It 
is  directed  against  the  prevailing  document-theory  of  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  seeks  to  show  that  the 
divine  names,  which  have  been  regarded  as  furnishing  so 
valuable  a  criterion  for  the  distinguishing  of  sources,  are  not 
to  be  relied  upon  as  they  at  present  stand  in  the  Hebrew 
text ;  and  that  the  documentary  theory  thus  loses  its  main 
support.  Dahse,  however,  admits  that  there  is  much  in  the 
present  form  of  the  Pentateuch  which  demands  explanation, 
and  he  endeavours  to  set  up  another  theory  which,  while 
preserving  the  essential  unity  of  the  composition,  will  serve 
to  explain  the  existence  of  repetitions  and  doublets.  His 
theory  is  that  the  present  form  of  the  Pentateuch  represents 
an  arrangement  of  the  text  for  reading  in  the  Synagogue 
made  probably  by  Ezra ;  and  that  these  repetitions  are  due 
to  the  incorporation  in  the  text  of  chapter  headings,  or 
indications  of  contents,  which  were  placed  by  the  redactor 
at  the  beginning  of  each  section.  Dahse,  therefore,  makes 
a  great  deal  of  the  Sedarim  and  Pesachim  divisions  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  tries  to  show  that  those  lectional  divisions 
have  influenced,  to  some  extent,  the  distribution  of  the 
several  divine  names. 

Into  the  details  of  Dahse's  theory,  however,  we  need  not 
go.  Indeed,  the  great  difficulty  which  a  reader  of  his  book 
feels  is,  that  while  there  are  a  multitude  of  details,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  bring  them  into  a  consistent  whole. 
And  if  it  were  true,  as  Dahse  has  complained,  that  his 
work  has  not  been  considered  as  it  should  have  been,  that 
would  not  be  very  astonishing.  For  the  book  is  anything 
but  easy  reading — about  as  crabbed  a  production  as  ever 
even  Germany  sent  forth.  And  the  feeling  which  one  is 
apt  to  have  from  the  start — that  it  is  all  a  wild-goose  chase 
—does  not  inspire  to  zeal  in  its  decipherment.  Dahse's 
complaint  was,  however,  hardly  well-founded,  and  henceforth 
he  will  not  be  able  to  say  that  his  work  has  not  received 
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sufficient  attention,  seeing  that  two  distinguished  Old  Testa* 
ment  scholars  have  almost  simultaneously  taken  up  the 
challenge,  and  have  entered  into  a  detailed  examination  of 
his  contentions. 

Dr  Skinner's  work  originally  appeared  in  the  form  of 
articles  in  the  Expositor.  Following  the  mazes  of  Dahse's 
argument  he  goes  first  into  details,  and  devotes  his  first 
chapter  to  a  discussion  of  Exod.  vi.  2,  3,  a  crucial  passage 
for  the  documentary  theory  of  the  Pentateuch.  This 
involves  a  discussion  of  the  name  £1-Shaddai,  the  occur- 
rence of  which  in  the  Pentateuch  Dahse  ascribes,  in  all 
but  one  case,  Gen.  xlix.  25,  to  the  operations  of  a  theo- 
logical redactor.  Against  this  theory  Skinner  adduces 
various  arguments.  His  second  is  probably  of  itself  suffi- 
cient. "  The  procedure  attributed  to  the  redactor  is  arbitrary 
and  irrational  in  the  extreme.  How  could  it  have  occurred 
to  any  man  to  manipulate  the  text  by  multiplying  instances 
of  a  most  unusual  divine  name  ?  "  He  then  enters  upon  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Pericope-hypothesis.  It  is  im- 
possible to  summarise  the  argument  here.  One  must,  with 
the  help  of  Skinner's  tables,  look  into  the  matter  for  one- 
self to  see  how  improbable  it  is  that  the  distribution  of  the 
divine  names  in  Genesis  has  been  determined  by  any  such 
influence  of  the  Seder  divisions  as  Dahse  supposes.  Skinner 
next  proceeds  to  discuss  (i)  the  Septuagint  and  the 
recensions  of  it  which  Dahse  claims  to  have  discerned 
amongst  the  extant  MSS.  ;  (2)  the  Hebrew  text  itself  and 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Dahse's  position  necessitates  a 
preference  for  the  LXX,  and  in  particular  the  assumption 
that  it  has  preserved  relatively  the  oldest  distribution  of  the 
divine  names.  The  preference  for  Jahweh  in  M.T.  as  com- 
pared with  LXX,  is,  he  hints,  the  result  of  a  revision  some- 
thing like  what  is  known  to  have  taken  place  in  certain 
books  of  the  Psalms.  This  raises  the  general  questions  of 
the  value  of  versions  as  witnesses  to  the  text,  and  the 
character  of  M.T.,  LXX,  and  Sam.  The  fact  that  Dahse 
nowhere  treats  these  general  questions,  but  contents  himself 
with  confronting  critics  with  hosts  of  variants  at  incon- 
venient points,  seems  a  serious  defect  in  his  work  (though 
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perhaps  he  knows  quite  well  what  he  is  about).  Into  these 
questions  Skinner  enters  at  length,  vigorously  refuting 
Dahse's  statements  and  defending,  not  the  perfect  accuracy, 
but  the  comparative  superiority  of  M.T.  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  names.  We  venture  to  think,  however,  that 
it  is  in  chap.  vi.  that  he  lays  his  finger  on  the  real  pomt 
of  the  controversy.  There  he  takes  up  the  question  of  the 
limits  of  textual  uncertainty.  "  I  apprehend,'*  he  says,  "  that 
the  real  effect  of  Dahse's  work  will  be  rather  the  diffusion 
of  a  vague  uncertainty  as  regards  the  Hebrew  Text  in 
general,  than  the  solution  of  any  problem  by  the  light  of 
new  constructive  principles."  Dr  Skinner,  therefore,  rightly 
lays  stress  on  the  amount  of  agreement  which  after  all 
remains.  "  The  area  of  uncertainty  is  pretty  nearly  measured 
by  the  divergence  between  M.T.  and  LXX  " ;  and  he  goes 
on  to  remark  that  *'  the  textual  critics  seem  to  him  to  go 
astray  by  not  observing  that  the  LXX  counts  only  as  a 
single  witness,  that  its  original  text  must  be  recovered  before 
it  can  be  cited  as  evidence  against  the  M.T.,  and  that  when 
recovered  it  cancels  all  the  variants  in  its  MSS.  and  daughter 
versions."  That  principle  cuts  at  the  root  of  Dahses 
method.  Taking,  therefore,  some  one  standard  text  of  the 
LXX  (the  Cambridge)  and  comparing  the  occurrences  of 
the  divine  names  in  it  and  in  the  M.T.,  Dr  Skinner  finds  that 
in  Genesis  the  variations  amount  to  about  three-sixteenths 
of  the  whole  number  of  occurrences,  and  the  fact  that  these 
are  somewhat  concentrated  towards  the  beginning  only  leaves 
the  measure  of  agreement  in  the  rest  of  the  book  the 
greater.  Dr  Skinner  has  further  the  audacity  to  argue — 
and  the  argument,  bold  as  it  is,  is  perfectly  justifiable — that 
the  final  proof  of  the  essential  soundness  of  the  M.T.  is  the 
documentary  theory  itself  "The  names  of  God  in  the 
M.T.  have  been  accepted  as  a  tentative. clue  to  the  literary 
structure  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  this  clue  has  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  many  characteristic  differences  between  the 
different  strata  of  the  history  and  legislation  ;  and  these 
results,  by  their  coherence  and  mutual  compatibility,  furnish 
convincing  proof  that  the  initial  assumption  was  well 
founded."     Taken  as  a  whole,  Dr  Skinner's  book  forms  a 
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most  convincing  reply  and  an  able  and  trenchant  treatment 
of  an  elusive  opponent. 

What  Dr  Skinner  has  done  for  English  readers,  Prof. 
Konig  has  done  for  German.  Of  his  work  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  say  much  after  what  has  been  said  above.  It 
is  quite  as  thorough  as  Skinner's,  though  it  adopts  a  some- 
what different  method.  Konig  proceeds  at  once  to  the 
general  question  of  textual  authority.  It  is  wrong  in 
method  to  begin  with  such  a  question  as  the  relative  relia- 
bility of  the  divine  names  in  the  M.T.  and  the  LXX.  One 
must  first  investigate  the  relative  reliability  of  the  texts 
from  a  more  general  point  of  view.  So  he  proceeds  to  recall 
the  more  striking  indications  of  the  careful  transmission  of 
the  M.T.,  and  he  opens  his  chapter  on  the  LXX  with  a 
similar  general  discussion  This  is  not  to  say  that  he  does 
not  come  to  close  quarters  with  Dahse.  He  joins  issue  with 
him  on  all  important  details,  and  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
examination  of  his  Pericope-hypothesis,  But  Konig  relies 
upon  clear  and  intelligible  explanation  of  what  he  regards 
as  the  true  position  for  refutation  of  error  ;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  principle  he  devotes  his  closing  chapter  to  a 
rdsum6  of  the  more  important  points  on  which  the  docu- 
mentary theory  is  founded.  The  pamphlet  is  intended  to 
give  the  ordinary  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  controversy, 
and  to  present  the  issue  to  him  freed  from  the  confusion  in 
which  the  textual  critics  have  sought  to  entangle  it.  For 
that  purpose  it  is  well  adapted. 

To  Skinner's  articles  in  the  Expository  Wiener  published 
a  reply  in  the  Biblioiheca  Sacra^  which  is  here  reprinted  as  a 
separate  pamphlet.  In  it  Wiener  concentrates  largely  on 
the  question  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  various  texts,  and, 
first  of  all,  on  the  relationship  between  M.T.,  Sam.,  and 
LXX.  This  is  so  far  satisfactory,  as  it  shows  an  approach 
to  scientific  method  on  the  part  of  a  "  textual  critic,"  and  it 
may  be  admitted  that  in  reopening  this  question  the  textual 
critics  are  doing  good  service.  Wiener  contends  that  the 
LXX  represents  a  type  of  Hebrew  text  which  separated 
from  the  Palestinian,  not  at  the  date  at  which  the  Greek 
translation  is  presumed  to  have  been  made,  but  much  earlier 
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— as  early  as  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  Whether  that  date  can 
be  supported  is  another  question ;  but,  on  general  grounds, 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  contention  that  the 
Alexandrian  translation  was  made  from  copies  of  the  Law 
known  in  Egypt,  not  from  a  copy  specially  brought  from 
Palestine  for  the  purpose.  His  argument  here,  however,  as 
elsewhere,  is  vitiated  by  rash  statement  "  The  Nash 
Papyrus,"  he  says,  "  has  shown  that  Hebrew  texts  of  the 
Law  differing  widely  from  Heb.  Sam.,  but  strongly  resembling 
LXX,  had  currency  in  Egypt  for  centuries  after  the  Greek 
translation  was  made."  On  this  point,  v.  Konig,  pp.  33  fT.^ 
where  a  careful  examination  of  the  Nash  Papyrus  is  given, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  it 
represents  a  LXX  type  of  text  at  all.  But  even  granting 
that  the  Hebrew  basis  of  LXX  separated  from  the 
Palestinian  text  at  an  early  date,  as  he  himself  says  in 
another  connection,  the  really  material  question  is :  What  is 
the  character  of  the  readings  of  a  MS.  ?  and  we  nowhere 
find  that  he  has  really  answered  Skinner's  arguments  for  the 
general  reliability  of  the  M.T.  as  compared  with  the  LXX. 
Instead  he  makes  much  of  presumed  revisions  of  the  divine 
names  in  the  Pentateuch ;  instancing  the  analogy  of  the 
revisions  of  these  names  in  the  Psalms,  and  the  difference  of 
these  names  in  Chronicles  from  the  parallel  psissages  in 
Kings.  But,  as  Skinner  remarks,  it  is  one  thing  to  revise 
the  divine  names  in  books  not  yet  canonised,  another  to 
alter  them  in  the  Law  after  it  had  been  accepted  as  a 
sacred  book.  And  when  Wiener  comes  to  adduce  actual 
evidence  of  what  he  calls  the  artificiality  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  divine  names  in  Genesis,  the  calculations  and  figures 
which  he  brings  forward  will  to  most  people  bring  conviction, 
not  of  the  truth  of  his  contention,  but  of  the  wasted  industry 
which  has  been  spent  on  the  subject. 

On  the  whole,  the  vaunted  discovery  of  weighty  textual 
evidence  against  the  documentary  hypothesis  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  mare's-nest.  What  lends  plausibility  to  the 
attack  at  the  present  time  is  that  Higher  Critics  are  them- 
selves, to  some  extent,  moving  away  from  the  hard  and  fast 
lines  of  the  Wellhausen  School.     But  this  movement,  which 
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in  some  of  its  results  might  be  called  a  conservative  reaction, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  blank  opposition  repre- 
sented by  Wiener.     How  far  Dahse  himself  occupies  that 
position,  or  what  his  position  definitely  is,  lies  under  some 
doubt     In  some  respects  his  pamphlet  (No.  4)  is  surprising. 
In  it  he  gives  a  r^sum^  of  the  situation,  and  we  find  a  good 
deal   of  his   usual   perversity.     As  an   indication   that  his 
references  to  other  scholars  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon 
we  may  instance  his  reference  to  Skinner.     "  Dr  Skinner," 
he  says,  "  has  sought  by  all  means  to  rescue  the  prevailing 
hypothesis.     But,  in  spite  of  all,  he  has  to  admit  that  the 
effect  of   recent    investigations  in   textual    criticism    is  to 
shatter  faith  in  the  originality  of  the  M.T."     It  certainly 
shatters  faith  in  Dahse's  citations  to  see  Dr  Skinner's  remark 
quoted  above  appearing  in  this  form,  as  the  main  result  of 
his   vigorous    criticism    of    the    Textkritische   Materialien. 
Further,  Dahse  id  not  above  descending  to  the  argununtum 
ad    hominem    against    Astruc    in    order    to    discredit    the 
criterion  of  the  divine  names  which  he  first  pointed  out. 
His  use  of  textual  evidence  is  as  perverse  as  ever,  and  one 
is  doubtful  if  it  mends  matters  to  find  that  Dahse  knows 
and  can  state  as  well  as  anyone  the  principles  which  must 
govern  the  use  of  textual  evidence  from  the  versions,  and 
the  work  which  has  still  to  be  done  before  they  can  be  made 
scientifically  available  (v.  p.  10).     In  fact,  Dahse  has  set  out 
to  discredit  the  literary  analysis,   and   any  stick  is   good 
enough  to  beat  that  dog  with.     But  what  does  it  come  to 
in    the    end?      He    lightly   touches    upon    his    Pericope- 
hypothesis,  and  makes  some  play  with  the  idea  of  chapter 
headings,  or  notes  of  contents  added  by  Ezra  and  after- 
wards incorporated  in  the  text ;  on  which  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that,  to  judge  from  examples  given,  Ezra's  work 
must  have  been   seriously  handicapped   by  the   fact   that 
Dahse  was    not    present    to    point    out  what   his  chapter 
headings   referred  to.     That   is   a  detail.     The   important 
thing  is,  that  what  is  practically  our  old  friend  P  reappears 
in  this  form.     Getting  back  behind  these  additions,  we  can 
next    distinguish    additions    from    a    Deuteronomic    hand. 
Even  discounting  these,  the  Pentateuch  is  not  yet  a  unity ; 
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for  we  may  next  distinguish  a  theocratic  redactor,  who 
possibly  may  have  added  not  only  comments  but  some  of 
the  narratives  as  well.  Finally,  we  get  back  to  a  "  Grund- 
stock,"  of  the  date  and  composition  of  which  he  does  not 
as  yet  feel  able  to  say  much.  It  seems  to  be  becoming  a 
matter  of  six  and  half  a  dozen.  "  The  conception  which  I 
have  set  forth,"  he  says,  "  is  now  an  organic  development  of 
the  prevailing  hypothesis.  The  assumptions  which  the 
history  of  the  text  oppose  must  fall  away ;  but  the  results 
founded  on  intrinsic  grounds  remain.  The  literary  analysis 
which  has  up  to  now  prevailed  was  a  roundabout  way,  but 
it  was  nevertheless  a  way  to  the  discovery  of  the  real  history 
of  the  composition  (of  the  Pentateuch).'*  Is  Dahse's  textual 
criticism  also  a  roundabout  road  ?  Can  we  suspect  him  of 
playing  with  his  hordes  of  variants   a  laborious  practical 

joke?  Richard  Bell. 

Wamphray, 


HISTORISCH-KRITISCHESCHRIFTFORSCHUNG 
UND  BIBELGLAUBE.  Ein  Versuch  zur  theolo- 
g^ischen  Wissenschaftslehre,  von  D.  Dr  H.  E,  Weber, 
0,  Prof,  der  Theologie  in  Bonn,  Zweite,  bedeutend  erweiterte 
Auflage,  Gutersloh:  Bertelsmann  {Edinburgh:  Otto 
Schulze  &  Co,)y  1 9 14.     Pp,  xii.,  250.     M.  4.50. 

Prof.  Webei^  is  a  pupil  of  Martin  Kahler*s,  and  dedicates 
to  the  theological  faculty  of  Halle- Wittenberg  this  new 
study  of  an  old  problem.  The  theme  is  faith  and  reason, 
with  special  reference  to  Biblical  Criticism.  The  most 
notable  feature  in  the  book  is  the  author's  genuine  interest 
in  both  sides — in  the  Bible  as  a  "  means  of  grace,"  and  in 
criticism  as  not  only  unavoidable,  but  fortunate  and  fruitful. 
While  strongly  orthodox,  his  mind  is  alive  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  scientific  history.  Confessedly  influenced  by  Kahler, 
and  making  great  use  of  his  conception  of  the  "  supra- 
historical,"  he  hopes  (p.  147)  to  do  something  more  than  his 
master  has  achieved  in  the  way  of  expounding  and  enforcing 
the  new  truths  which  faith  must  assimilate.      His  manner  of 
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treatment  is  not  altogether  happy.  It  is  rather  dismaying 
to  be  told  that  the  second  edition  is  more  than  three  times 
as  long  as  the  first.  One  regrets,  too,  that  the  train  of 
thought  so  often  spills  over  from  the  text  into  long 
argumentative  footnotes.  On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Weber 
is  extraordinarily  well  read  in  theology,  philosophy,  and 
history  ;  and  he  has  an  original  train  of  argument  to  lay 
before  us. 

The  reviewer  has  found  little  to  linger  over  in  Part  I. — 
"The  Factors."  Part  II.,  analysing  "  The  Difficulty,"  ex- 
plains that  history  deals  of  necessity  with  the  relative,  not 
the  absolute,  whereas  religion  is  tied  up  with  the  absolute 
and  with  the  conception  of  miracle  as  correlate  to  faith  and 
revelation.  Causation  is  one  of  the  master  thoughts  of 
modem  anti-miraculous  science ;  but  if  science  is  to  do 
justice  to  the  varying  nature  of  reality,  we  must  recognise 
different  types  of  causation,  and  make  room — on  sufficient 
evidence — for  the  highly  individual  character  of  supernatural 
events.  The  truth  is,  mechanical  science  gives  a  simplified 
and  unreal  picture  of  reality.  It  dwells  on  common  elements 
and  leaves  out  individual  distinctiveness.  History  affords 
a  partial  correction  of  the  errors  of  science.  A  second  great 
principle  of  science,  along  with  Causation,  is  Analogy. 
Nothing  is  knowable  unless  it  is  in  some  sort  analogous  to 
what  we  experience  elsewhere.  Perhaps  the  principle  of 
analogy  banishes  miracle  ?  No ;  its  just  claims  can  be 
satisfied  without  anything  so  drastic  and  one-sided.  Not 
science  but  the  modernist  spirit,  with  its  immanental  evolu- 
tionism, leads  to  the  barring  of  miracle.  Over  and  above 
the  approach  to  truth  found  in  ordinary  historical  science — 
a  thing  necessarily  anthropocentric  and  relativist — there  is 
a  higher  **  theological "  history  which  places  God  at  the 
centre  of  events.  And  higher  yet  stands  Dogmatic,  with 
its  direct  consciousness  (through  historical  revelation)  of  the 
suprahistorical  God. 

Part  III.,  "The  Solution,"  sets  aside,  as  unsatisfactory 
views  of  theological  history,  Herrmann's  fundamental 
dualism  (of  theoretical  knowledge  and  the  experience  of 
God),  and  the  supernaturalist  attempt  to  demonstrate  miracle 
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by  historical  arguments.  Every  historian  must  have  his 
point  of  view.  The  Christian's  point  of  view  is  faith,  of 
whose  working  we  see  traces  even  in  the  alleged  "pure 
science  "  of  theological  radicals.  An  appendix  deals  in  an 
interesting  way  with  the  factors  of  history — Ideas  (or 
Values) ;  Free  Wills  (or  Personalities) ;  and  environing 
Nature.  The  co-ordination  of  those  factors  already  points 
us  to  God. 

This  is  an  imperfect  reproduction  of  a  train  of  argument 
which  deserves  to  be  mastered  and  well  weighed. 

Manchester.  ROBERT  MACKINTOSH. 


DIE  THEOLOGIE  W.  A.  TELLERS,  von  Lie.  Dr  Paul 
Gabriel^  Studien  -  Inspektor  am  Predigerseminar  in 
Wittenberg  [Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  neueren  Prates- 
tantismusy  herausgegeben  von  Hoffmann  u.  Zschamack). 
Giessen:  Topelmann  {Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulze  &  Co.\ 
1914.     Pp.  90.     M.  2.50. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  careful  German  spadework.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  views  of  the  second- 
rate  leader  of  the  late  Aufkldrung^  with  which  this  book 
deals,  will  find  here  a  detailed  r6sum6  of  the  development  of 
Teller's  opinions,  and  of  their  final  form,  backed  by  full 
references  to  his  works.  Criticism,  of  course,  is  no  part  of 
Dr  Gabriel's  business,  but  incidentally — and  significantly — 
he  reminds  one  of  the  estrangement  of  our  modem  mind, 
whether  orthodox  or  radical,  from  the  Enlightenment  And 
yet  the  very  production  of  such  a  book  shows  the  confidence 
of  author  and  editors  that  the  Enlightenment  still  possesses 
no  small  measure  of  historical  importance. 

Manchester.  ROBERT  MACKINTOSH. 
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THE    METHODIST:    A    Study   in    Discipleship,    by 

Henry   Carter.      London:   Charles  H.  Kelly,      is.    6d 
nett, 

A  VISION  AND  A  VOICE :  The  Awakening  of  To- 
day,  by  the  Rev,  Robert  G.  Philip^  M,A,  London: 
Robert  Scott,  191 3.     3 J.  6d,  nett, 

PERSONALITY  AND  FELLOWSHIP,  by  William 
Bradfieldy  B,A,  Published  for  the  Femley  Lecture  Trust, 
is.  td. 

These  books  have  a  common  aim,   to  adjust  the  claims 
of  the  individual  and  the  social  elements  in  religion. 

Mr  Carter  revives  the  "  Rules  of  the  Society  of  the  People 
called  Methodists,"  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  is 
a  striking  parallel  between  the  present  moment  and  the 
world  of  Wesley's  day.  We  are  confronted  with  the  social 
uprising,  the  shaking  of  the  nations,  and  (writing  some 
months  ago)  with  the  recurring  menace  of  war  on  a  colossal 
scale,  and  the  renascence  of  Asia.  Wesley  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution,  amidst  the  tangle  of 
wars  between  England  and  France,  and  what  Asia  is  to  us, 
America  was  to  him.  Yet  he  won  his  victory  for  Christ  in 
face  of  all  these  upheavals,  and  so  may  we.  The  little 
volume,  which  is  of  much  interest,  shows  in  detail  how 
''the  new  discipleship  overcame  the  old  paganism,"  and 
to-day,  as  then,  "  the  one  sure  hope  of  the  better  age  is  the 
better  man."  It  is  a  suggestive  study  in  historical  parallels, 
and  it  fulfils  the  idea  of  the  series  of  which  it  forms  the 
first  volume,  which  is  called  The  Fellowship  Library'' 

Mr  Philip's  book  is  a  larger  and  more  ambitious  effort. 
It  is  written  from  the  same  standpoint  of  Christian 
Optimism.  To  Mr  Carter  "  the  coming  age  is  the  age  of 
Jesus."  Mr  Philip  believes  that  "  the  best  days  of  the 
Christian  Faith  and  the  Christian  Church  are  yet  to  come.*' 
He  paints  a  picture  of  the  times,  and  gives  an  interpretation. 
It  is  a  study  of  personality,  through  biography,  including 
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the  life  of  our  Lord,  though  also  from  the  side  of  philosophy 
and  education.  The  picture  of  the  present  age — with  its 
awakening  call,  its  reactions  and  counteractions,  its  gospel  of 
work,  its  secular  spirit  and  its  modem  fever,  its  conception 
of  the  larger  mould  in  which  our  life  and  its  activities 
must  be  cast,  and  its  keen  sense  of  vocation — ^is  that  of  one 
who  can  use  the  artist's  brush  with  restraint,  but  vividly. 
It  is  the  notebook  of  the  observer,  who  does  not  only 
watch  the  race  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  can,  when 
needful,  take  an  oar,  and  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
study  are  an  alert  grasp  of  tendencies,  and  a  sane  judgment 
on  remedies.  The  compromise  between  the  sermon  and 
the  essay  is  fairly  successful,  and  yet  the  momentum  of 
the  book  would  be  stronger  if  the  preacher  in  the  author 
had  really  got  the  upper  hand.  Mr  Philip's  study  suffers 
from  discursiveness  and  a  certain  diflfuseness,  but  it  gets 
there,  and  the  point  of  arrival  is  just  that  of  Mr  Carter, 
that  God  is  training  a  race  through  the  training  of  the 
individual. 

Mr  Bradfield's  study  of  Personality  and  Fellowships 
which  is  one  of  the  Fernley  Lectures,  is  an  extremely 
useful  and  suggestive  piece  of  work.  The  leading  con- 
ception of  this  book  is  that  "  in  the  life  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship there  is  the  solution  of  the  great  puzzle  as  to  how  to 
reconcile  individual  freedom  and  responsibility  with  corporate 
unity  in  the  highest  sense."  One  part  of  Christendom 
stands  for  the  individual  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith, 
another  for  the  social  doctrine  of  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
The  problem  is  how  to  harmonise  them.  Mr  Bradfield 
believes  that  the  Methodist  Church,  in  its  doctrine  of 
fellowship,  possesses  the  true  answer.  That,  of  course,  is 
a  side  issue,  but  it  has  led  the  writer  to  discuss,  both 
historically  and  theoretically,  and,  in  the  latter  section  of 
the  lecture,  practically,  the  relation  between  Personality 
and  Fellowship.  Historically,  this  is  a  discussion  of  the 
conception  of  the  Hebrew  nation  as  "  the  People  of  God." 
The  development  of  this  idea  in  the  Hebrew  State,  ex- 
cluding as  it  did  for  a  long  period  the  claims  of  the  individual 
in   relation   to   God  :  the  break  up  of  the  State,  and  the 
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coming  to  his  own  of  the  individual  soul  in  later  prophecy, 
especially  that  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel ;  and  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  individual  soul  and  the  Body  of  Christ 
in  the  Gospel,  constitute  the  first  part  of  the  lecture.  The 
second  is  theoretical,  and  is  a  discussion  of  Personality  from 
the  side  of  philosophy,  of  the  relation  between  persons  and 
things,  of  the  knowledge  of  self  through  our  knowledge  of 
other  selves  ;  and  this  as  the  line  of  progress  to  our  know- 
ledge of  God,  of  spiritual  progress,  and  the  intrusion  of  the 
social  fact  of  sin  ;  of  the  need  of  a  God  "  to  explain  both  the 
world  of  things  and  the  world  of  persons  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  and  also  to  make  it  worth  while  for  us  as 
individuals  to  give  ourselves  to  the  community."  This 
forms  the  point  of  transition  to  the  third  division  of  the 
lecture,  in  which,  on  its  practical  side,  the  writer  sets  forth 
the  need  of  a  better  conception  of  the  corporate  life  of  the 
Church.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  is  examined  on  its  social 
side,  and  a  picture  is  drawn  of  the  common  life  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  realised  especially  in  the  Sacraments  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  ministry  of  intercession. 
The  lecture  is  oflTered  as  a  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  individual  and  the  society,  of  Personality 
and  Fellowship.  The  sinner  is  saved  as  an  individual,  but 
he  is  saved  into  a  life  of  fellowship,  saved  into  the  Church, 
where  the  common  life  of  the  whole  body  manifests  itself 
in  each  several  member.  The  specific  feature  of  the  volume 
is  the  indication  it  gives  that  "  the  people  called  Methodists" 
have  a  richer  doctrine  of  the  Church  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  that  they  do  not  fall  a  whit  behind  the 
standpoint  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  "  High  Churchmen." 
Elmwoody  Belfast.  David  Purves. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER  AMONG  THE 
NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD :  a  History  of  Trans- 
lations  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America, 
by  William  Muss-Amolt,  B.D.^  Ph.D,  London:  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge^  I9I4« 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  occupies  a  place  of  peculiar 
interest  in  the  liturgical  literature  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
product  of  the  Reformation,  and  exhibits  upon  every  page 
the  marks  of  that  movement ;  yet  it  is  in  no  real  sense  a 
new  book.  Its  Matins  and  Evensong  are  simply  the  Hour 
Services  of  the  Pre- Reformation  Church  compressed  into 
two,  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  laity  as  well  as  clergy. 
Its  Eucharistic  service  comes  straight  out  of  the  Sarum 
Missal,  supplemented  in  the  edition  of  1549  by  an  Eastern 
Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  elements  ;  and, 
although  this  service  was  subjected  in  the  versions  of 
1552,  1559  and  1 66 1  to  more  drastic  alterations  than 
the  rest  of  the  Prayer  Book,  still  almost  the  only  English 
features  in  the  rite  are  the  introduction  of  the  Decalogue 
at  the  KyriCy  the  exhortations,  and  the  "  People's  Prepara- 
tion "  before  the  Consecration,  and  even  these  were  in- 
fluenced by  German  Kirchen-Ordnungen.  A  study  of  the 
Baptismal  and  Occasional  Offices,  and  of  the  Ordinal, 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion — that  the  Prayer  Book  is  a 
masterly  compilation  rather  than  a  new  book,  for  with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  the  Catechism,  and  of  the  Office  for 
the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  these  forms  of  service  in  this 
section  of  the  Prayer  Book  represent  in  substance  the 
rites  of  the  Sarum  Manual  and  Pontifical,  simplified  in 
some  cases  possibly  to  the  point  of  poverty,  but  in  most 
cases  carefully  purged  of  unnecessary  and  unedifying  cere- 
monies which  in  mediaeval  times  tended  to  obscure  the  central 
significance  of  the  rites.  We  would  not  for  a  moment  under- 
estimate the  influence  of  the  English  character  upon  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  we  are  free  to  acknowledge 
that  liturgists,  unduly  obsessed  by  partiality  for  primitive  or 
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mediseval  models,  have  done  less  than  justice  to  the 
national  element  in  the  services.  In  particular,  the  order 
for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  has  been 
subjected  to  severe  criticism,  on  the  ground  that  it  betrays 
too  obviously  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Reformers.  Yet 
even  the  Consecration  Prayer  of  the  Communion  Office — 
with  its  theological  exordium  upon  the  completeness  of  the 
one  sacrifice,  its  lack  of  the  scriptural  and  primitive  note 
of  thanksgiving,  its  neglect  of  an  Epiclesis  of  blessing 
upon  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine — possesses,  at  least 
for  the  student  gifted  with  the  historic  sense,  an  attraction 
and  a  significance  all  its  own ;  for  it  bears  upon  its  very 
face  the  marks  and  scars  of  the  struggle  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  more 
scriptural  relation  between  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  and 
the  Commemorative  Feast.  No  one  can  complain  that  the 
Communion  Service  of  the  Prayer  Book  smacks  of  the 
lamp,  although  such  a  criticism  might  be  passed  upon 
some  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  improve  it. 
As  it  stands,  the  very  deficiencies  of  the  Book  from  the 
liturgical  point  of  view  bear  witness  to  the  stern  reality  of 
the  issues  which  were  involved  in  the  upheaval  of  the 
Reformation.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  fact,  is  as 
national  as  is  the  Eastern  Liturgy  of  St  James,  and  yet  one 
may  hold  that  it  is  no  less  Catholic  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  much-abused  term. 

It  is  an  English  book,  but  it  is  not  merely  English.  On 
the  contrary,  the  National  features  are  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  Catholic,  since  not  only  the  plan,  but  also  the  details, 
of  the  various  services  represent  the  fruits  of  the  spiritual 
experience  of  the  whole  Church  from  the  third  to  the 
seventeenth  century. 

It  is  no  doubt  because  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is 
remarkably  free  from  the  provincial  taint  that  it  is  found 
capable  at  the  present  day  of  satisfying,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  the  devotional  instincts,  not  only  of  English-speak- 
ing people,  but  of  countries  as  diverse  as  India  and  South 
Africa,  China  and  Persia. 

Although  the  volume  that  lies  before  us  does  not  profess 
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to  estimate  the  success  of  the  appeal  which  the  Prayer 
Book  has  made  to  peoples  widely  different  from  the  country 
in  which  it  was  originally  produced,  it  does  show,  on  a  scale 
never  hitherto  attempted,  how  universal  the  appeal  has 
become  through  the  expansion  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 
The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  the  publication  of  this  handsome 
volume,  has  itself  been  the  means  of  translating  the  Prayer 
Book  into  1 1 8  different  languages  and  dialects,  and  its 
enterprise  in  this  direction  may  be  said  to  have  given  the 
Service  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  something  of  an 
oecumenical  position  in  Christendom,  but  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  could  have  never  achieved  this  distinction 
had  it  been  a  work  of  purely  English  composition. 

Dr  Muss-Arnolt's  volume,  which  is  the  first  instalment  of 
a  larger  work,  will  take  its  place  as  the  standard  work  on 
versions  of  the  Prayer  Book.  It  exhibits  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  an  astounding  mass  of  literature — 
liturgical,  historical,  typographical,  and  missionary.  The 
mere  compilation  of  the  bibliography,  not  to  mention  the 
careful  and  accurate  description  of  some  250  versions  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  must  have  involved  an  enormous  amount  of 
labour,  but  the  keenest  eye  of  the  critic  will  be  sorely  tried 
ere  he  detects  a  single  error. 

The  volume  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 
Latin  and  Greek  versions  are  first  described,  from  Alane  s 
Latin  version  of  the  Order  of  Communion  in  i  S48  down  to 
the  modern  Greek  version,  which,  under  the  advice  of 
Preb.  Brightman,  will  be  shortly  published.  A  short 
description  is  next  given  of  the  Prayer  Book  translation 
into  modern  European  languages,  the  rest  of  the  volume 
being  occupied  with  an  account  of  translations  into  other 
languages  and  dialects  for  the  use  of  missionaries  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  Dr  Muss-Amolt  to  show  how 
far  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  successful  in 
satisfying  the  spiritual  needs  of  foreign  countries  when  trans- 
lated into  their  speech,  but  it  does  not  fail  to  indicate  that 
the  work  of  translation  and  adaptation  is  beset  with  no 
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small  difficulty.  Of  necessity  this  must  be  so.  The 
devotional  book  of  one  country  can  never  completely 
express  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  another,  nor  even  can 
the  form  of  service  of  one  age  wholly  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  next  The  strongest  proof  of  this  assertion  is  to 
be  found  in  the  endeavour  at  the  present  time,  not  only  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland, 
but  also  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  adapt  service  books  to 
modern  requirements.  The  Roman  Breviary  has  recently 
undergone  revision,  and  the  Roman  Mass,  with  its  dubious 
Latin,  its  illogical  order  and  frequent  anti-climaxes,  cannot 
for  long  remain  ^untouched.  If,  then,  the  devotional  books  of 
Christendom  to-day  require  alteration  and  adaptation,  even 
in  countries  where  they  have  become  dear  to  worshippers  from 
long  association,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  translation 
of  the  English  Prayer  Book  will  permanently  satisfy  Indian, 
Chinese,  and  African  Christians.  For  one  thing,  technical 
terms  like  Catholic^  Prtesty  Deacon^  etc.,  in  many  countries 
cannot  be  represented  adequately  in  the  vernacular,  and 
transliteration  in  such  cases  is  at  present  the  sole  alterna- 
tive. Again,  the  tautology,  beautiful  as  it  is,  in  the  English 
General  Confession  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  while 
quite  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Persian  language,  is 
wearisome  in  German  and  other  forms  of  speech.  While, 
therefore,  much  of  the  Prayer  Book  is  certain  to  remain  of 
permanent  value  in  the  Missionary  Churches  of  the  Anglican 
Communion,  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  the  national  char- 
acter of  these  foreign  communities  will  not  be  denied  its 
natural  and  legitimate  expression  in  worship,  with  the  result 
that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  must  undergo  modifica- 
tion and  adaptation  from  time  to  time  with  the  growth  of 
spiritual  experience.  Dr  Muss-Arnolt's  work  is  entitled  to 
a  place  in  every  library  that  professes  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  liturgical  and  missionary  students. 

Edinburgh.  W.  PERRY- 
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FACTS  AND  VALUES :   a  Study  of  the 

Method,    by    Guy    HaUiday.    M.A.,    B.D.      London: 
Christophers^  1914.     Pp.  xii.,  195.     5^. 

Undbr  this  attractive  title  Mr  Halliday  has  produced  a 
competent  and  valuable  inquiry  into  the  first  principles  of 
Ritschlianism,  which  ought  to  be  specially  helpful  to  be* 
ginners  in  theology,  but  from  which  also  older  students  may 
learn  much.  The  exposition,  being  chiefly  a  scrutiny  of 
method,  avoids  the  minor  details  of  doctrinal  formulation, 
and  includes  in  its  survey  only  one  or  two  of  the  more 
prominent  members  of  the  Ritschlian  School,  such  as 
Herrmann  and  Kaftan,  little  or  no  attention  being  given  to 
the  quite  recent  developments  which  render  it  nearly  impos- 
sible to  speak  any  longer  of  a  "  School."  But,  though  Mr 
Halliday  omits  these  things,  they  are  before  his  mind,  and 
his  mastery  of  the  relevant  literature,  both  German  and 
English,  is  evident. 

In  general,  the  writer's  attitude  to  Ritschl  and  his  aims  is 
one  of  sympathy.  To  quote  an  admirable  sentence  near  the 
close :  **  The  original  impulse  of  religion,  from  which  it 
derives  its  force  and  vitality,  is  to  be  found,  we  believe, 
where  Ritschl  finds  it,  in  the  exercise  of  man's  self- 
consciousness  brought  to  bear  on  historical  facts,  and 
estimating  them  by  a  process  of  value-judging  which  grows 
out  of  the  demands  of  practical  life."  Similarly  he  speaks 
with  keen  appreciation  of  the  truth  for  which  Ritschl  stands, 
''  that  religious  study  is  and  must  be  different  from  scientific 
study,  in  that  the  former  cannot  be  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of 
entire  detachment." 

This,  however,  does  not  prevent  him  from  offering  a  series 
of  criticisms  upon  various  points  in  the  Ritschlian  system 
These  are  of  unequal  interest,  but  perhaps  we  may  single 
out,  as  somewhat  unusual  among  recent  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  persistent  way  in  which  Mr  Halliday  returns  to 
Ritschl's  theory  of  knowledge  and  finds  it  responsible  for 
many  of  his  doctrinal  shortcomings.  He  sums  up  Ritschl's 
epistemology  by  saying  that  he  "adopts  the  position  of 
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asserting  the  unknowableness  of  the  thing-in-itself  with  Kant, 
yet  tries  to  hold  fast  to  the  existence  of  something  real  in 
the  phenomena  which  is  ultra*phenomenal,  but  which  is  not 
the  thing*in-itself."  And,  as  a  result,  he  objects,  Ritschl 
dwells  solely  on  the  phenomenal  aspects  of  faith,  forbidding 
us  to  pass  beyond  experiences  to  the  ultimate  realities  which 
cause  them,  and  which  in  part  may  be  apprehended  by 
intellectual  conceptions.  Every  attempt  to  find  reality  behind 
phenomena  is  thus  rejected  as  absurd,  and  the  consequences 
for  theology  are  grave.  It  is  this  subjectivism  or  positivism, 
Mr  Halliday  urges,  that  explains  his  repudiation  of  every 
kind  of  theoretic  Christology :  the  same  holds  true  of  his 
aversion  to  mysticism,  though  here  more  practical  reasons 
came  in  to  deepen  his  antipathy.  His  epistemology,  further, 
compels  him  to  deny  that  the  intellect  enters  into  religious 
judgments  at  all.  It  is  admitted  that  he  breaks  through 
the  hampering  theory  of  knowledge  in  his  construction  of 
the  personality  and  love  of  God.  One  has  the  impression 
that,  under  the  rather  dubious  influence  of  Stahlin,  Mr 
Halliday  assigns  greatly  too  much  importance  to  this 
aspect  of  Ritschl's  work.  His  epistemology  was  not  a  first 
interest  in  his  mind  ;  it  was  developed  late,  under  the  stress 
of  controversy,  and  his  ablest  disciples  find  it  quite  possible 
to  share  his  theological  point  of  view  while  elaborating 
divergent  epistemological  views  of  their  own.  Mr  Halliday 
does  not  shrink  from  pushing  his  criticism  to  the  utmost 
limit  by  maintaining  that  on  Ritschl's  principles  '^  history 
itself,  and  all  that  emerges  from  it,  and  all  the  human 
experiences  connected  with  it,  aje  but  phenomenal — spun  out 
of  our  subjective  consciousness,  with  nothing  '  real '  actually 
belonging  to  them."  Now  it  is  notorious  that  Ritschl 
held  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  a  theory  of  knowledge 
which  seems  to  teach  it  can  have  had  after  all  a  very 
external  bond  with  his  proper  thought  Ritschl,  we  must 
recollect,  would  have  said  that  he  did  not  seek  the  real  thing 
behind  phenomena,  but  actually  found  it  in  them. 

Mr  Halliday  pleads  that  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the 
statement  that  Ritschl  does  not  hold  the  Christian  idea  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.     As  he  puts  it,  *'  Ritschl  is  all  along 
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dealing  with  facts,  but  he  contends  that  the  true  way  to 
interpret  the  facts  is  not  to  start  oflf  with  a  whole  body 
of  presuppositions — intellectual  statements  as  to  Christ's 
Divinity — ^and  to  work  back  from  those  to  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels,  but  to  start  the  other  way,  building  up  our  belief 
from  the  convictions  which  come  home  to  us  in  the  presence 
of  the  Person  to  whom  the  Gospels  bear  witness."  He  adds 
that  "  to  know  Jesus  as  God  through  the  certainty  of  an 
inner  intuition  is  certainly  as  vital  a  faith — ^indeed,  a  far 
more  vital  one — ^as  to  know  Him  through  the  purely  intel- 
lectual processes  which  lead  us  to  Him  as  the  Reality  which 
gives  unity  to  thought."  This  is  very  sound  ;  but  I  fancy 
what  has  led  many  readers  to  charge  Ritschl  with 
Unitarianism  is,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  he  should  have 
deliberately  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  Godhead  of 
Christ  must  be  capable  of  imitation  on  our  part ;  and  the 
point  is  unquestionably  one  of  which  we  must  take  account 
in  a  final  verdict.  In  fact,  Ritschl  puts  Christ  alongside  of 
God,  and  argues  from  one  to  the  other ;  Herrmann,  on 
the  contrary,  finds  God  personally  present  in  Christ  for 
our  redemption. 

Other  points  to  which  Mr  Halliday  takes  exception  are 
Ritschl's  confining  the  possibility  of  revelation  in  Jesus  to 
professed  Christians  ;  his  expulsion  of  reason  from  the  field 
of  religious  experience  ;  his  onesidedness  in  making  external 
nature  a  paramount  influence  in  eliciting  the  religious 
impulse,  with  a  resulting  tendency  to  spiritual  utilitarianism ; 
his  speculative  thought  of  the  Kingdom,  which  "  leads  him 
to  assert  that  its  members,  and  only  they,  are  the  objects 
of  God's  love."  In  his  remarks  upon  Ritschl's  doctrine  of 
the  Spirit,  however,  he  has  scarcely  met  the  criticism  that 
he  tends  to  equate  the  Spirit  with  "  the  common  spirit  of 
the  Christian  community."  Mr  Halliday  thinks  the  obser- 
vation unjust,  but  it  was  made  long  since  by  Haering,  one 
of  Ritschl's  wisest  adherents.  The  treatment  of  justification, 
too,  is  less  full  than  its  importance  for  Ritschl's  own  thought 
demands. 

Mr  Halliday  concludes  that  while  the  system  abounds 
in  inconsistencies  and  defects — speculative,  theological,  and 
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religious — yet  RitschI  **has  justified  the  instincts  of  the 
modern  mind  which  trusts  in  the  personal,  practical  experi- 
ences of  a  working,  living  faith.  Though  by  a '  swing  of  the 
pendulum  *  the  exaggerated  importance  formerly  attached  to 
the  intellect  is  carried  to  the  opposite  extreme,  the  issue  of 
his  teaching  will  be,  eventually,  to  pave  the  way  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  parts  played  by  the  different  factors 
in  self-consciousness."  There  will  be  wide  agreement  in  the 
view  that  while  not  the  theology  of  the  future,  Ritschlianism 
is  a  vital  contribution  to  it.  And  this  book  of  able  exposi- 
tion and  scrutiny  will  help  to  make  intelligent  appreciation 
easier. 

To  note  minor  faults :  Hermann  throughout  should  be- 
Herrmann  ;  Halle,  on  p.  1 3,  should  be  Heidelberg ;  and 
Tyrell,  on  p.  83,  is  a  misprint  for  Tyrrell.  The  reference 
on  p.  97,  note  2,  is  not  109  but  199.  Quotations  are  not 
always  given  correctly — thus,  for  "  continuing,"  on  p.  105, 
read  "combining";  "influences,"  on  p.  108,  is  clearly  an 
error  for  "inferences" ;  and  on  p.  118,  for  "through  which 
the  heart,"  read  "  to  which  the  trust." 

Edinburgh,  H.  R.  MACKINTOSH. 


ZUM  STREIT  UM  DIE  RELIGIONSPSYCHO- 
LOGIE, von  Georg  Wobbermin,  Professor  an  der  Uni- 
versiidt  Breslau,  Berlin:  Protestantischer  Schriften- 
veririeb,  191 3.     Pp*  xv.,  91.     2  M. 

WOBBERMIN,  one  of  the  most  rewarding  of  German  theo- 
logians, has  collected  four  essays  on  the  psychology  of 
religion,  which  we  are  now  glad  to  have  bound  up  in  a 
single  book.  He  speaks  more  in  sorrow  than  anger  of  the 
confusion  still  prevaling  in  some  quarters  as  to  what  religious 
psychology  really  is,  and  what  it  can  do.  Some  people 
think  it  makes  all  other  theology  superfluous.  In  any  case, 
it  is  desirable  to  study  with  care  the  principles  of  method 
on  which  alone  it  can  be  fruitfully  pursued,  and  in  particular 
Wobbermin  is  convinced  that  the  discipline  needs  to  be  set 
in  its  proper  relationship  to  Dogmatic. 
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The  author  takes  no  end  of  trouble  to  explain  the  obscure 
term  transzendental-psyckologischy  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
employ  as  the  best  description  of  the  right  method  to 
apply,  for  dogmatic  ends,  to  results  gained  by  the  psycho- 
logy of  religion.  It  seems  to  him  fitted  to  mark  with  pre- 
cision a  contrast  to  the  empiricism  of  James  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  a  priori  rationalism  of  Troeltsch. 
Also  he  claims  an  impressive  precedent  Kant,  as  will  be 
remembered,  had  defined  "  transcendental,"  in  epistemology 
as  denoting  knowledge  which  is  concerned  with  our  modes 
and  forms  of  cognition,  in  so  far  as  cognition  is  possible 
a  priori ;  and  Wobbermin  fastens  his  own  usage  to  this 
definition.  Transcendental  interpretation,  in  the  religious 
field,  starts  not  from  objects,  but  from  the  fashion  in  which 
we  grasp  them,  and  investigates  the  content  present  in  the 
believing  mind,  viewed  in  its  universally  valid  aspect.  It 
asks  :  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  definite  objects 
can  be  apprehended  in  religion?  and  it  pursues  psycho- 
logical analysis  exclusively  from  this  point  of  view.  Now 
this  question  is  answerable  only  if  we  take  account  of  the 
vital  interest  in  truth,  by  which  the  religious  mind  is 
absorbed.  We  must  get  at  the  innermost  meanings  of 
religious  beliefs,  the  exclusively  religious  convictions  they 
are  trying  to  express,  but  which  have  frequently  been  not 
so  much  revealed  as  concealed  by  traditional  forms  of 
doctrine.  Historical  constructions,  in  which  faith  has  objec- 
tified itself,  must  be  carefully  analysed  so  as  to  isolate  and 
bring  out  their  specifically  religious  kernel.  One  thing,  at 
all  events,  is  thereby  proved  beyond  all  dispute — the  essen- 
tially transcendent  aim  of  religion.  The  transcendent  thus 
laid  hold  upon  is  indeed  regarded  as  the  last  and  highest 
reality. 

To  this  carefully  defined  method  Wobbermin  recurs  over 
and  over  again  in  these  essays,  the  unusually  frequent 
repetitions  in  which  are  more  venial  if  we  recollect  the 
diflferent  times  at  which  the  separate  papers  were  first 
printed.  He  gives  interesting  examples  of  its  use  in  ex- 
plicating the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  verbal  in- 
spiration of  Scripture.      And    he  argues  that  the  fruitful 
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employment  of  it  will  furnish  sufficient  data  for  determining 
the  old  problem  of  the  relations  between  theology  and 
metaphysic. 

As  might  be  supposed,  much  of  the  book  is  filled  with 
polenric,  but  polemic  of  that  courteous  and  strictly  intel- 
lectual sort  which  has  done  so  much  to  advance  modem 
theology.  Thus  we  find  Starbuck's  questionnaire  method 
dealt  with  firmly,  and  rightly  put  aside  as  one  which  has 
no  point  of  contact  with  religion  proper.  James,  to  whose 
memory  the  book  is  dedicated,  is  censured  for  his  exclusive 
attention  to  the  abnormal,  and  particularly  because  he  has 
all  but  ignored  the  vital  link  between  all  genuine  religion 
and  history.  The  religious  psychology  of  America,  generally 
speaking,  has  been  culpably  indifferent  to  the  believer's 
interest  in  the  truth  of  his  beliefs.  But  while  James  is  criti- 
cised, forcibly  but  not  unfairly,  Wobbermin  holds  that  his 
own  proposals  represent  a  combination  of  the  methods  ot 
James  and  Schleiermacher,  thus  offering  a  real  prospect  of 
trustworthy  and  progressive  work  in  the  field  of  Systematic, 
at  present  so  woefully  defective  in  sound  methodology. 
He  is  sure  that  religious  psychology,  properly  conceived,  is 
the  missing  link  between  Dogmatic  and  the  History  of 
Religions.  These  two  cannot  be  left  unrelated,  as  by 
Herrmann ;  nor  ought  they  to  be  rationalistically  com- 
bined, as  by  Troeltsch.  The  latter's  demand  for  an  episte- 
mological  analysis  of  the  a  priori  element  in  religious  ex- 
perience is,  at  bottom,  a  programme  for  the  rationalising 
of  faith  in  ways  that  do  violence  to  its  living  content.  Not 
only  so,  but  when  Troeltsch  adds  to  his  psychology  of 
religious  experience  that  discussion  of  the  truth  of  beliefs 
which  it  so  badly  needs,  the  immanent  rationalism  which 
he  puts  forward  has  only  the  most  external  of  connections 
with  the  analysis  he  has  reached  as  a  psychologist. 

Wobbermin  reserves  a  fuller  statement  of  his  principles 
for  the  first  volume  of  an  extensive  work  on  Systematic 
Theology,  based  on  the  ideas  I  have  now  reported.  To 
this  larger  work,  the  introduction  to  which  has  since 
appeared,  we  may  return  later,  with  the  sense  that  already 
the  hardest  bit  of  the   journey  has  been    covered   in  our 
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account   of  the   term    transzendental-psychologisch.     These 
studies  in  methodology  are  a  little  trying  to  the  temper,  but 
Wobbermin  at  least  gives  us  something  for  our  pains. 
Edinburgh,  H.  R.   MACKINTOSH. 


ECONOMICS  AND  SYNDICALISM,  by  Adam  IV. 
Kirkaldy^  Professor  of  Finance  in  the  University  of 
Birmingham,  Cambridge  University  PresSy  19 14.  Pp. 
140.     i^.  nett. 

This  is  one  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  well-known 
and  excellent  Cambridge  Manuals.  It  will  not  detract 
from  their  reputation.  The  book,  considering  its  wide 
survey,  is  inevitably  sketchy,  but  one  is  rather  impressed  by 
the  amount  of  information  and  criticism  it  contains.  The 
author,  with  every  desire  to  be  fair  to  the  other  side,  has 
sometimes  a  difficulty  in  seeing  it.  Economists  at  one  time 
made  too  much  of  production  ;  one  now  tends  to  lay  the 
emphasis  unduly  on  distribution,  and  the  result  is  a  Cd 
Canny  policy.  We  have  long  been  familiar  with  it  in  corner- 
ing or  even  in  destroying  commodities  to  increase  their  price. 
The  workers  may  be  excused  for  following  the  merchants 
in  holding  back  their  labour  from  the  market.  The  policy 
in  every  case  is  certainly  ruinous  to  the  community,  but  It 
is  likely  to  prevail  unless  we  make  it  the  interest  of  the 
individual  to  act  otherwise.  Labour  is  no  doubt  paid  out 
of  what  it  produces,  but  it  very  often,  as  in  sweated  and 
other  industries,  gets  a  very  small  share  of  it,  and  it  would 
not  likely  be  increased  by  a  ready  acquiescence  in  any 
speeding-up  process. 

The  book  has  interesting  chapters  on  the  early  stages  of 
human  development ;  the  effect  of  nationality  on  economic 
thought  and  practice  ;  the  origin  of  socialism  in  England ; 
early  continental  socialism ;  international  revolutionary 
socialism,  and  the  struggle  between  socialism  and  syndical- 
ism. The  author  likes  to  play  off  evolution  against 
revolution,  and  associates  the  latter  rather  with  a  method 
than  an  object.  Such  a  distinction  is  not  in  harmony  with 
nature  or  history.     Evolution  covers  the  whole  ground  and 
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does  not  discriminate  between  peaceful  and  violent  efforts. 
The  cataclysm  and  the  cannon  may  both  make  for  pro- 
gress. There  is  continuity  in  history,  but  the  car  does  not 
always  run  smoothly.  This  will  depend  on  its  springs  and 
the  road,  but  in  spite  of  joltings  it  reaches  its  destination. 
Most  wars  are  the  result  of  reactionary  movements,  while 
the  greatest  changes  are  often  effected  by  silent  forces. 
Revolution  does  not  of  necessity  imply  violent  action,  but  it 
does  an  important  alteration.  We  read  not  only  of  the 
French  Revolution  but  of  the  industrial  revolution.  We 
are  told  that  Rodbertus  was  not  revolutionary,  though  he 
held  that  the  only  hope  of  the  workers  lay  in  collectivism, 
because  he  thought  that  it  would  take  about  five  hundred 
years  to  come  to  maturity.  The  time  or  manner  of  its 
realisation  must  obviously  be  largely  accidental,  but  the 
difference  in  idea  between  capitalism  and  collectivism  is 
fundamental. 

The  criticism  devoted  to  Marx  is  not  impressive.  There 
was  capital  in  the  world  before  money.  It  is  that  part 
of  wealth  used  in  production,  for  example,  a  rude  tool. 
Capitalism  has,  in  spite  of  its  opposition  to  factory 
legislation,  brought  an  eight-hour  day  within  the  bounds 
of  practical  politics.  This  is  much  too  vague.  Lassalle, 
following  Marx,  might  have  informed  him  that  capitalism  is 
a  historical  category  as  distinct  as  slavery,  and  implies  not 
the  use  of  tools,  but  an  industrial  condition  where  the 
workers,  being  deprived  of  land  and  tools,  must  for  a  living 
sell  their  labour  as  any  other  commodity  on  the  market 
It  substitutes  the  proletarian  for  the  craftsman. 

There  is,  with  some  excuse,  the  usual  tilting  against  the 
economic  interpretation  of  history  and  the  theory  of  value, 
for  Marx,  as  all  great  writers,  has  suffered  as  much  from  the 
expositions  of  his  friends  as  from  the  attacks  of  his  foes,  but 
few  would  deny  that  he  quite  justly,  though  too  absolutely, 
emphasised  an  important  factor  in  social  evolution.  There 
is  still  also  much  to  be  said  for  the  position  of  the  classical 
economists  that  labour  of  all  kinds  in  normal  circumstances 
directed  towards  raw  material  constitutes  value.  Marx  always 
implied  utility,  but  would  have  stoutly  denied  that  it  can  be 
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constituted  by  *'  limitation  in  quantity."  It  is  not  difficult 
to  realise  the  value  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  nether 
regions,  but  how  can  one  accept  a  theory  that  accounts  for 
value  by  the  destruction  of  utilities  ?  If  it  were  true,  the 
policy  of  Ca*  Canny  would  be  abundantly  justified. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  this  book  is  somewhat  crude. 
We  are  asked,  for  example,  to  consider  the  real  cost  of 
excessive  drinking  to  the  workers.  It  might  fairly  be 
argued  that  in  the  case  of  at  least  one*half  of  them  it  does 
not  exist,  but  that  even  moderate  drinking  owing  to  ex- 
tortionate taxation  becomes  demoralising  to  their  families. 
It  is  not  the  money  needed  to  produce  the  liquor,  but  the 
opportunity  through  its  consumption  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  extract  revenue  that  impoverishes  the  people. 
One  is  charged  four  shillings  for  a  bottle  of  whisky  that 
can  be  produced  for  about  fourpence,  and  many  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  it,  but  the  only  moral  effect  of  such  legislation 
on  small  wage-earners  is  the  starvation  of  innocent  women 
and  children. 

One  could  wish  that  there  had  been  in  this  book  a  little 
more  serious  thinking,  but  the  author  is  distinctly  fair- 
minded  and  well-informed.  John  Glasse. 

Edinburgh. 


DER  FRANZOSISCHE  NEOKRITICISMUS  UND 
SEINE  RELIGIONSPHILOSOPHISCHEN  FOL- 
GERUNGIEN,  von  Dr  Friedrich  Karl  Feigel.  Zvo. 
Pp.  163.     Tubingen:  Mohr^  191 3.     M.  4.60. 

The  philosophy  of  Charles  Renouvier,  though  it  has  had 
and  still  has  exponents  and  followers  in  France,  is  com- 
paratively little  studied  in  Britain  ;  indeed,  there  is  not,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  any  English  book  about  him  at  all. 
The  reason  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  Renouvier's  system 
was  the  product  of  a  mind  fundamentally  difTerent  from 
most  minds  which  interest  themselves  in  philosophical  pro- 
blems, and  that  precisely  in  the  degree  in  which  a  mind  is 
philosophical  is  it  likely  to  turn  away  from  Renouvier's 
system  as  from  something  which  has  little  to   give.     For 
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Renouvier's  philosophy  not  only  refuses  to  concern  itself 
with  those  ultimates  which  philosophy  seeks  to  probe,  is 
not  merely  agnostic  about  them,  but  declares  that  they  do 
not  exist  Yet  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  at  any  rate, 
the  rise  of  such  a  system  must  be  noted ;  and  the  student 
of  philosophy's  history  will  welcome  Dr  Feigel's  brilliant 
exposition  and  criticism  of  its  principal  points. 

Renouvier  founded,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  Kant,  as 
the  title  of  his  system  shows.  But  he  deviated  from  his 
master  so  widely  as  to  contradict  him  in  the  end.  The 
Kantian  "  categories,"  with  certain  modifications,  he  adopts  ; 
and  ''phenomena"  are  all  we  know.  But  of  the  "thing  in 
itself,"  even  of  its  existence,  Renouvier  will  not  hear. 
**  Finitismus "  is  the  word  which  runs  hand  in  hand  with 
''  Phanomenalismus  "  through  all  his  work.  To  Renouvier 
the  universe  is  composed  of  a  series  of  *'  representations  " — 
which,  however,  are  not  in  any  sense  the  projected  shadows 
of  unknown  and  unknowable  realities  behind,  but  themselves 
possess  whatever  reality  exists,  representations  though  they 
be.  They  have  an  objective  element,  so  ,far  as  anything 
can  have  this,  as  well  as  a  subjective.  The  mind,  in  fact, 
creates  them  as  it  goes  on.  Perhaps  "  presentations " 
rather  than  "representations"  should  be  the  word.  The 
mind,  nevertheless,  must  not  be  taken  as  having  reality  of 
any  other  kind  than  that  of  the  "  presentations "  with 
which  it  is  related  :  we  know  nothing  of  it  apart  from 
those  "  presentations  "  ;  and  "  presenter  "  and  "  presenta- 
tion "  always  appear  together  upon  the  field.  And  the 
series  of  "  presentations,"  coupled  with  the  "  presenting " 
mind — this  last  at  the  same  time  providing  the  "  presenta- 
tions "  and  finding  its  only  existence  in  doing  so— con- 
stitutes the  only  reality  there  is.  Of  anything  that  stands 
behind  or  goes  round  "  mind "  and  "  presentation  "  alike 
we  must  not  speak,  or,  rather,  we  may  speak  of  it  to  say 
that  there  is  no  such  thing. 

So  much  for  the  general  scheme.  It  follows  from  this, 
of  course,  that  "  all  is  relative  " — not  in  the  sense  that  the 
phenomenal  world  is  relative  to  some  unknown  real  world,* 

but  in  the  sense  that  all  the  elements  of  the  phenomenal 
2  I 
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world  are  inter-related  as  forming  part  of  a  succession,  and 
as  bound  up  with  the  presenting  mind,  which  is  likewise 
bound  up  with  them.  It  follows  also — since  there  is  no 
ultimate  out  of  which  any  law  for  this  succession  of 
phenomenalisms  can  come  —  that  the  universe  is  "dis- 
continuous/' succession  constituting  the  only  bond  between 
its  parts.  It  follows,  besides,  that  freedom  must  be  claimed 
for  man ;  for  as  there  is  no  law  for  the  successive  **  pre- 
sentations," the  series  can  be  kept  in  being  only  through 
ceaseless  new  beginnings  in  the  human  mind.  As  to 
religious  implications,  there  is  of  course  no  iniiAite  Grod, 
though  there  may  be  a  plurality  of  finite  deities,  or,  as  in 
later  years  Renouvier  came  to  think  probable,  one  supreme 
finite  deity,  from  whom  the  first  impulse  to  the  succession 
of  "  presentations  "  came.  Ethics  are  saved  by  saying  that 
man  has  a  ''  presentation "  of  the  ideal  man  he  ought  to 
become,  and  that  this  has  for  him  the  force  of  law.  On 
the  question  of  immortality,  Renouvier  holds  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  continued  existence  after  death,  though  (if  we 
understand  him.  rightly)  its  continuity  with  the  previous 
existence  will  not  be  consciously  recognised — as,  indeed, 
in  a  universe  of  "  discontinuous  presentations "  we  could 
scarcely  expect  it  to  be. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  system — ^requiring  us, 
as  it  does,  to  image  a  universe  which  has  a  beginning  and 
an  end,  and  at  the  same  time  to  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  before  the  beginning  out  of  which  the  universe 
came  and  nothing  after  the  end  into  which  the  universe 
will  fall — is  easily  open  to  attack.  Most  of  us  are  simply 
unable  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  which  is  what  I  meant 
by  suggesting  that  Renouvier's  philosophy  can  only  be 
held  by  an  exceptional  type  of  mind.  "  Finitismus,"  in 
fact,  lands  it  in  contradiction  everywhere.  This  line  of 
criticism  is  the  one  which  Dr  Feigel  pursues.  He  takes 
one  point  after  another  in  the  scheme,  expounds  Renouvier's 
position  with  fulness  and  fairness,  and  then  shows  how 
self-contradiction  is  the  inevitable  fate.  At  the  end,  one 
has  a  feeling  such  as  comes  after  watching  a  skilful  fencing 
display.      It  is  true  that  Dr  Feigel's  work  is  wholly  nega- 
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tive.  But  it  is  at  any  rate  complete.  And  the  student  of 
I^iilosophy  realises  with  some  satisfaction,  after  reading  it, 
that  if  his  search  for  ''  ultimates "  often  seems  vain,  he  is 
at  least  on  the  right  track  in  carrying  it  on.  For  a 
philosophy  based  upon  a  denial  of  their  existence  is  shown 
here  to  be  a  more  unsatisfying  vanity  still. 

Harpenden,  HENRY  W.  Clark. 


DIE  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  IHRE  ZENTRALE 
STELLUNG  IN  DER  PHILOSOPHIE.  Eine 
Einfiihrung  in   die  Wissenschaftliche    Philosophie, 

von  Josef  Eisenmeier,     Pp.  viii.,  1 11.     Halle:  Niemeyer^ 
1914.     M,  3.20 

Dr  Eisenmeier  claims  that,  though  the  question  with 
which  he  starts  has  been  much  canvassed  recently,  his 
brochure  has  not  been  elicited  by  the  controversy,  but 
represents  the  meditation  of  many  years.  Is  philosophy 
possible  without  psychology?  Dr  Eisenmeier  replies 
emphatically  in  the  negative.  Hazlitt  remarked  once, 
when  Wordsworth  undertook  to  prove  that  the  language  of 
Gray's  Elegy  was  unintelligible,  "  It  has  been  understood." 
It  is  a  good  enough  preliminary  objection  to  Dr  Eisenmeier's 
theory  to  say  that  philosophy  has  existed  without  psychology. 
And  an  examination  of  the  author  s  arguments  in  support 
of  his  view,  so  far  from  leading  us  to  withdraw  this  naive 
objection,  reveals  no  reason  why  we  should  agree  with  him. 
Dr  Eisenmeier  considers  the  relation  of  philosophy  to 
psychology,  first  from  the  standpoint  of  psychology,  and 
then  from  that  of  philosophy  ;  and  concludes  that,  while 
from  the  former  point  of  view  no  adequate  reasons  can  be 
assigned  for  the  separation  of  psychology  from  philosophy, 
from  the  latter  standpoint  it  is  demonstrable  that  no 
philosophy  is  possible  which  is  not  based  on  a  psychological 
foundation. 

Now  such  a  view  as  this  seems  to  involve  a  twofold  error. 
In  the  first  place,  Dr  Eisenmeier's  insistence  on  the  psycho- 
logical foundation  of  philosophy  really  means,  and  is  intended 
2  I* 
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to  mean,  more  than  it  says.  It  really  results  in  the  identi- 
fication of  psychology  and  metaphysics,  or  rather  in  the 
supersession  of  metaphysics  by  psychology.  But  it  is  simply 
not  true  that  metaphysics  is  psychology.  Nor  can  psycho- 
logy take  the  place  of  metaphysics.  Psychology,  at  the 
best  may  provide  prolegomena  to  metaphysics,  but  beyond 
that  it  cannot  go.  In  the  second  place,  Dr  Eisenmeier's 
view  could  seem  plausible  only  to  one  who  had  made  a 
defective  analysis  of  "  philosophy."  And  Dr  Eisenmeier  s 
analysis  is,  in  fact,  erroneous.  Philosophy,  he  says,  is  a 
"  conglomeration "  of  theoretical  and  practical  disciplines. 
Theoretical  disciplines  are  psychology  (regarded  for  the 
nonce  as  strictly  a  department  of  philosophy),  metaphysics, 
and  epistemology.  There  are  three  practical  disciplines, 
logic,  aesthetics,  and  ethics.  Logic  is  regarded  as  a  prac- 
tical discipline  on  the  ground  that  the  interest  which  it  is 
directed  to  satisfy  is  practical.  Now  nothing  could  be  more 
vicious  than  a  principle  of  division  based  on  interest.  If 
the  nature  of  a  science  depends  on  the  interest  it  satisfies, 
then  all  sciences  will  be  practical.  All  interests  are  ulti- 
mately practical,  and  a  genuinely  theoretical  discipline,  if 
we  regard  the  interest  it  satisfies  as  the  determinant  of  its 
nature,  must  be  called  practical.  The  real  distinction 
between  theoretical  and  practical  disciplines  is  obscured  by 
Dr  Eisenmeier.  A  much  more  helpful  system  of  classifica- 
tion results  from  regarding  the  nature  of  a  science  as  deter- 
mined by  its  method  and  its  subject-matter,  and  not  by  the 
interest  it  satisfies.  Method  distinguishes  the  philosophical 
sciences  from  the  natural,  and  subject-matter  supplies  the 
differentia,  within  the  philosophical  group,  of  theoretical 
and  practical  disciplines  respectively.  Making  the  dis- 
tinction on  these  principles,  we  have,  within  the  philo- 
sophical group,  as  theoretical  sciences,  those  which  deal 
with  pure  concepts  or  abstract  relations,  Le,  logic  and  pure 
mathematics ;  and,  as  practical  sciences,  the  series  which 
treat  normatively  of  the  various  concrete  expressions  of  the 
human  spirit,  e.g,  aesthetics,  philosophy  of  religion,  and 
ethics.  On  this  classification  (and  to  me,  at  least,  it  seems 
much  more  true  than   Dr    Eisenmeier's),  it    is    clear   that 
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psychology,  so  far  from  being  a  part — or  the  whole — 
of  philosophy,  does  not  even  fall  within  the  philosophical 
group.  Its  positive  or  descriptive  method  definitely  marks 
it  off  from  philosophy,  and  classes  it  with  the  natural 
sciences.  Thus  psychology  no  more  occupies  **a  central 
position  in  philosophy  "  than  physics  or  chemistry  does,  for 
it  is  not  philosophical  at  all.  G.  A.  JOHNSTON. 

Glasgow. 


PLATONS  LEBEN   UND  WERK,  von  Max  Wundt. 
Jena:  Eugen  Diederichs^  1914-     Pp*  172. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  which  is  written  for  the  people  in  a 
popular  style,  is  to  emphasise  the  **  culture-value  "  of  Plato's 
philosophy.  Dr  Wundt  claims  that  the  German  idealism 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  was  inspired  by 
Plato,  and  he  regards  Plato  as  the  spiritual  director  of 
present-day  German  culture.  Dr  Wundt's  estimate  of 
Plato's  "culture- value"  emphasises  one  aspect  of  his  teaching 
to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  everything  else.  All  in 
all,  the  significance  of  philosophy  for  Plato  lay,  in  the 
conversion  of  the  soul  and  the  service  of  men.  But 
instead  of  trying  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  all  that  is 
implied  in  Plato's  conception  of  philosophy,  Dr  Wundt 
concentrates  attention  almost  exclusively  on  Plato's  re- 
cognition of  the  importance  of  the  State,  and  emphasises 
this  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  great  lesson  Plato 
has  to  teach  the  modern  world  is  the  glorification  of  the 
State  as  such.  A  glorified  State  is  the  nurse  of  culture, 
and  apart  from  the  State  culture  is  impossible.  Der  Vetfall 
des  Staates  ist  der  Vetfall  der  Kultur.  Whether  the 
converse  is  true  Dr  Wundt  does  not  say. 

Glasgow.  G.    A.   JOHNSTON. 
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ALLGEMEINE  GESCHICHTE  DER  PHILOSO* 
PHIE,  von  Wilhelm  Wundt^  Hermann  Oldenberg 
Wilhelm  Grubiy  Tetsujiro  Inouye^  Hans  von  A  mint, 
Clemens  Baeumkery  Ignaz  Goldziher,  Wilhelm  Windel- 
band.  Second  Edition,  being  Part  /.,  Section  V.  of  Die 
Kultur  der  Geg:enwart,  herausgegeben  von  Paul  Hinne- 
berg.  Berlin  und Leipzig:  B,  G,  Teubner,  191 3.  Pp,  ix., 
620    Price  M,  14.-,  unbound. 

No  single  reviewer  is  competent  to  deal  adequately  with  a 
book  of  620  royal  octavo  pages,  closely  printed,  and  cover- 
ing a  field  so  immense  that  each  separate  section  has  had 
to  be  entrusted  to  a  specialist  of  high  reputation.  The 
most  that  any  reviewer  can  attempt  to  do  is  to  deal,  as 
fairly  as  his  competence  permits,  with  those  sections  of 
which  the  content  falls  more  or  less  within  the  scope  of  his 
own  studies.  I  shall,  therefore,  make  no  attempt  to  say 
anything  about  the  sections  on  Indian  Philosophy  by  Pro- 
fessor Oldenberg,  Chinese  Philosophy  by  the  late  Professor 
GtMhty  Japanese  Philosophy  by  Professor  Inouye  of  Tokio, 
and  the  Islamitic  and  Jewish  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages 
by  Professor  Goldziher. 

Of  the  other  sections  of  the  volume  the  first,  written  by 
Professor  Wundt,  deals  with  the  Beginnings  of  Philosophy 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Primitive  Peoples,  It  is  brief,  and 
suffers,  as  the  result  of  exceeding  condensation,  from  the 
lack  of  detailed  evidence  to  illustrate  and  support  the  large 
generalisations  which  Professor  Wundt  propounds.  We 
are  referred  only  in  the  most  general  way  to  classes  of 
evidence,  such  as  language,  mythology,  cult,  and  custom 
from  which  the  primitive  man's  "  philosophy "  has  to  be 
inferred.  In  the  absence  of  details,  the  reader  cannot  but 
feel  some  misgivings  about  the  success  of  the  attempt  to 
formulate,  as  typical  and  universal,  features  of  a  "  primitive  " 
stage  of  thought,  which  is  assumed  to  be  common,  all  over 
the  world,  to  savage  tribes  at  the  present  day  no  less  than 
to  the  prehistoric  ancestors  of  civilised  peoples.  Of  course, 
Professor  Wundt  is  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulty,  and  the 
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fact  that  none  the  less  he  has  thought  fit  to  make  the 
attempt  should  perhaps  weigh  for  something  in  the  scale 
against  our  misgivings. 

The  section  on  Motkm  Philosophy,  from  the  Renaissance 
on,  has  been  dealt  with  by  Professor  Windelband  on  the 
lines  of  his  well-known  larger  book  on  the  History  of 
Modem  Philosophy,  and  with  the  easy  mastery  which 
characterises  all  his  work.  This  section  is  exceedingly 
good  reading.  Its  style  combines  fluency  with  terse  and 
pregnant  characterisations  of  men  and  theories.  It  is  a 
marvel  of  compression,  and  yet  the  salient  points  are  well 
brought  out,  and  the  lines  of  influence  clearly  traced.  Yet, 
for  all  Professor  Windelband's  great  skill  in  packing  the 
maximum  of  information  into  the  minimum  of  space,  one 
feels  that  thirty-five  pages  are  all  too  small  an  allotment  for 
Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Herbart,  and  Schopenhauer. 
And,  again,  though  everything  that  Professor  Windleband 
says  is  excellent  and  very  much  to  the  point,  the  treatment 
of  the  English  Empiricists  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume  is 
undoubtedly  too  short.  A  later  sub-section,  dealing  with 
English  philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  century  (pp.  567-573), 
is  open  to  criticism  on  a  diflerent  ground.  It  treats  of  Mill, 
Hamilton,  Darwin,  Spencer,  and  Pragmatism  I  T.  H. 
Green  and  F.  H,  Bradley  are  only  alluded  to  by  the  way  as 
representatives  of  the  ''critical  Idealism  against  which 
Spencer's  evolutionary  philosophy  was  chiefly  directed." 
This  somewhat  cavalier  treatment  is  symptomatic  of  the 
remarkable  ignorance  and  neglect  of  modern  English  Ideal- 
ism which  appears  to  be  common  among  German  students 
of  philosophy  at  the  present  day.  The  influence  of  the 
"  critical  Idealists,"  among  whom  should  have  been  mentioned 
Caird,  and  Bosanquet,  and  Ward,  and  several  others,  is  in- 
finitely more  extensive  and  profound  in  modern  English 
philosophy  than  that  of  either  Hamilton  or  Spencer.  Nor 
is  Pragmatism  more  than  partially  understood,  if  it  is  inter- 
preted merely  as  the  logical  consequence  of  the  application 
of  biological  and  evolutionary  categories  to  the  theory  of 
knowledge. 
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Two  of  the  very  best  sections  of  the  book  are  those  by 
Professor  Baumker,  dealing  respectively  with  Patristic  PkH- 
osophy  and  with  the  Christian  Philosophy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  The  author  may  fairly  be  described  as  the  highest 
living  authority  in  this  field.  His  accounts  of  St  Augustin, 
and  again  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  are  altogether  excellent. 
And,  quite  generally,  his  articles  are  unsurpassed  alike  in 
their  command  of  the  facts  and  their  masterly  presentation 
of  them. 

The  same  can,  unfortunately,  not  be  said  of  Professor 
von  Arnim's  section  on  The  European  Philosophy  of  An- 
tiquity^ which  is,  in  parts,  so  orthodox  as  to  be  almost  out 
of  date.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  warning  to  the  reader 
that  recent  research  has  reopened  a  great  many  questions 
which  are  here  dogmatically  treated  as  settled.  Altogether 
the  article  does  not  seem  to  be  in  touch  with  the  results  of 
some  of  the  best  recent  work.  For  example,  the  real 
importance  of  Demokritos  is  altogether  lost  if  he  is  treated, 
as  here,  merely  as  a  disciple  of  Leukippos,  elaborating  the 
latter's  theory  of  atoms  and  the  void.  Demokritos,  as 
Professor  Burnet  has  shown,  ought  to  be  ranked  alongside 
of  his  contemporary,  Sokrates,  for  the  sake  of  the  inde- 
pendent effort  he  made  to  deal  with  the  same  problems  of 
knowledge  and  of  conduct  which  occupied  Sokrates  and  his 
followers.  Again,  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  is  still  ascribed  to 
the  elder  Aristippus,  and  thus  represented  as  an  immediate 
off-shoot  of  Sokratic  teaching,  whereas  there  are  good 
grounds  for  thinking  that  it  really  originated  with  the 
younger  Aristippus,  and  thus  is  a  contemporary,  not  a 
predecessor,  of  Epicureanism.  The  "  Theory  of  Ideas,''  in 
its  earliest  form,  is  given  as  one  of  the  central  doctrines  of 
Plato's  philosphy  without  any  mention  of  the  problem  of  a 
later  form.  In  fact,  the  Theory  of  Numbers  which  Aristotle 
in  Met.  A.  6  explicitly  describes  as  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  Plato's  philosophy  is  not  mentioned  with  a  single 
word,  nor  is  there  any  hint  of  the  view,  which  has  recently  been 
so  strongly  defended,  that  the  Theory  of  Ideas,  in  its  usually 
accepted  form,  may  be  genuinely  Sokratic,  as  Plato  always 
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represents  it  to  be,  if  only  we  will  accept  Plato's  account  as 
our  chief  source  of  what  the  "  historic  Sokrates  "  was  and 
thought  and  taught.  In  general,  this  whole  section  stands 
in  need  of  revision  from  a  less  traditional  standpoint. 

R.  F.  Alfred  HoERNLfi. 

Harvard  University^  Cambridge^  Mass. 
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SURVEY:  SOME  RECENT  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  THE  STUDY  OF  JUDAISM 
AND  THE  RABBINICAL  LITERA- 
TURE 

{Continued  from  page  456) 

(7)  Die  Mischna :  Text,  Uebersetzung  und  Ausfiihrliche 

ErkUlning,  herausgegeben,  von  Prof.  Dr  G.  Beer 
und  Prof.  O.  Holtzmann\  Rosch  ha-schana(Neujahr), 
von  Paul  Fiebig.  Giessen:  Alfred  Tdpelmann^  1914. 
Pp.  vii.,  127.    M.  5.90. 

(8)  Same  Series :  Traktat  Kirsyam,  von  Dr  Karl  Albreckt. 

Same  publishers^  1914-    ^P-  vi.,  87.    M.  4.80. 

(9)  Same  Series :  Traktat  Challa,  von  Dr  Karl  Albrecht. 

Same  publishers,  191 3.     Pp.  iv.,  48.     M.  2.10. 

(10)  Die  Agada  der  babylonischen  Amorfter:  ein  Beitrag 

zur  Geschichte  der  Agada  und  zur  Einleit  in  den 
Babylon.  Talmud  {2nd  enlarged  edition^  Frankfort 
a.  M.:  /.  Kaufmanny  1913.     Pp^  xvi.,  151,  14.    6  M. 

(11)  Der  jiidische  Gottesdienst  in  seiner  geschichtlichen 

Entwicklungy  von  Ismar  Elbogen.  Leipzig:  Gustav 
Focky  1913.     Pp.  XVI.,  619.     12  M. 
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(12)  Essay,  by    tlu    same    author  in   ''Studies    in  Jewish 

Literature^  in  honour  of  Prof.  Kaufmann  Kohler"  en- 
titled^  ^^ Bemerkungen  zur  alten  judischen  Liturgie'^ 
{pp,  74-81).     Berlin:  G.  Reimer,  191 3. 

(13)  Essay,  by  the  same  author  in  ''Judaica,  Festschrift  zu 

Hermann  Cohens  siebzigstem  Geburtstage^'  entitled 
"  Die  messianische  Idee  in  den  alten  judischen  Gebeten  " 
(//.  669-79).     Berlin:  Bruno  Cassirer^  191 2. 

(14)  Annotated  Edition  of  the  Authorised  Daily  Prayer 

Book,  with  historical  and  explanatory  notesy  and  addi- 
tional matter^  compiled  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
the  Rev,  S,  Singer,  by  Israel  Abrahams,  Reader  in 
Rabbinic  at  the  University  of  Cambridge^  etc,  London  : 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode^  1914-  ^.  cclxxi.,  329  {double 
pages), 

(15)  Babylonian  Oil  Magic  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  later 

Jewish  Literature,  by  Samuel  Daiches,  Ph,D,,  Lecturer 
at  the  few^  College,  London,  London  {fews*  College 
Publication  No,  5),  191 3.     Pp,  42. 

(16)  Das   stellvertretende    Huhnopfer:    mit  besonderer 

Berticksichtigung  des  jiidischen  Volksglaubens,  von 

Isidor  Scheftelowitz,  Giessen :  ^  Alfred  Topelmann, 
1 914.     Pp.  66.     M.  2.40. 

(17)  Moses  Ben  Maimon,  sein  Leben,  seine  Werke  und 

sein  Einfluss:  herausgegeben,  von  W.  Bacher, 
M.  Brann,  D,  Simonsen,  und  f,  Guttmann.  Band  11. 
Leipzig:  Gustav  Pock,  1914.     Pp,  viii.,  358.     10  M. 

(18)  The  Eight  Chapters  of  Maimonides  on  Ethics,  edited, 

annotated  and  translated  by  foseph  I,  Gorfinkle,  Ph,D,^ 
New  York  :  Columbia  University  Press  {London :  Henry 
Frowde),  191 2.     Pp,  xii.,  104,"  55.     8j.  6d, 

In  the  second  section  of  his  tract  Dalman  examines  the 
idea  of  vicarious  suffering  and  expiatory  sacrifice  {Das  stell- 
vertretende Leiden  und  die  Opfersuhne),  and  strongly  refutes 
the  assertion  that  such  an  idea  is  foreign  to  the  Bible  and  to 
Judaism.  It  is  true  that  the  repudiation  of  the  conception  is  as 
old  as  Saadya.  Dalman  shows,  by  a  number  of  examples, 
how  deeply  intrenched  is  the  idea  of  Moses  as  a  mediator. 
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One  of  these  runs :  Why  was  Moses  buried  apposite  Baal P ear? 
The  answer  given  is :  in  order  to  make  atonenuntfor  the  affair 
ofPeor,  It  is  related,as  a  historical  fact  (JPesiq. g^b,  Qoh.  rabba, 
xi.  2),  that  the  thirteen  years'  sufferings  of  Judah  ha-Nasi 
■spared  the  Jewish  people  many  otherwise  inevitable  mis- 
fortunes. The  atoning  power  of  a  righteous  man  is  insisted 
upon  in  later  Jewish  literature,  the  starting-point  of  the 
idea  being  especially  Isa.  liii.  Thus  the  Tanna  de-Be 
Eliyyahu  Rabba  expressly  says  :  The  scholar  {talmtd  lidkdm) 
-of  a  generation  bears  the  sins  of  the  generation  in  whose  midst 
he  lives  {is)  without  anyone  else  knowing  about  it^  and  no  one  can 
understand  it ;  0/ such  it  is  said (Is^.  liii.  11):  their  iniquities 
he  bare.  Thus  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  of  whom  the 
prophet  speaks,  is  identified  with  the  teacher  of  the  Law, 
who  is  the  righteous  man  par  excellence  in  the  later  Jewish 
sense.  As  Dalman  shows,  it  is  by  no  means  due  to  a  mere 
misunderstanding  that  the  older  Judaism  bases  its  doctrine 
<of  atonement  through  vicarious  suffering  on  Isa.  liii.  Nor 
in  this  respect  does  Isa.  liii.  stand  alone.  It  is  inherent, 
Dalman  maintains,  in  the  sacrificial  tora  regarding  the 
^*  guilt-offering  "  (cf.  Lev.  v.  1 5  ff.).  This  is  well  discussed, 
and  it  is  shown  how,  in  the  later  Judaism,  the  conception 
of  an  atoning  sacrifice  is  applied  to  the  death  (especially 
martyrdom)  of  the  pious.  Thus  it  is  said  in  the  Talmud 
and  Midrash:  The  death  of  the  righteous  atones  as  the 
priestly  garments  (T.B.,  Moedqatan^  28<j),  as  the  ashes  of  the 
red  heifer  and  cls  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Wayyiqra  rabba, 
20).  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  sacrificial  cultus,  a  substitute  for  sacrifice 
was  found  in  the  reading  and  study  of  those  sections  of  the 
Law  which  prescribe  particular  sacrifices,^  and  especially  in 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  And  the  idea  has  survived  even 
•down  to  modem  times  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  cock,  as  will 
appear.  In  the  face  of  such  evidence  Dalman  may  well 
ask.  Why  it  is  persistently  maintained  in  certain  quarters 
that  the  conception  of  vicarious  atonement  is  foreign  to 
genuine  Judaism  ? 

'  These  sectiont  are  officially  read  in  the  Synagogue  serrice  on  the  specified 
^ys. 
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An  admirable  section  (III.)  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of 
the  idea  of  righteousness  as  a  saving  power  {Die  heilschaffinde 
Gerechtigkeity  Some  most  interesting  illustrations  of  Jewish 
thought  on  righteousness  and  its  attainment  are  cited 
(especially  from  poems  associated  with  the  Rosh  ha-shana 
festival).  The  fourth  section  has  for  its  theme  "  Man's 
impotence  and  God's  grace  "  {Menschliches  Unvermogen  und 
Gottes  Gnade),  In  a  concluding  section  the  text  and 
translation  of  Isa.  liii.  is  given,  witb  a  short  running 
exegetical  commentary.  The  monograph,  even  if  all  its 
positions  fail  to  command  assent,  is  one  that  students  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  of  later  Judaism,  ought  by  no 
means  to  neglect 

The  series  of  Mishna-texts  edited  by  Professors  Beer  and 
Holtzmann  has  received  some  excellent  additions  in  the 
tractates  edited  by  Paul  Fiebig  and  Dr  Karl  Albrecht  (7), 
(S)i  (9)'  Fiebigs  contains  a  useful  introduction,  covering 
72  pages,  dealing  with  important  topics,  such  as  the  relation 
of  the  Mishna-tractate  to  the  corresponding  Tosefta,  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  New  Year  Festival  and 
of  the  New-Moon  Festival  (here  the  characteristic  liturgical 
pieces  are  cited  in  full,  both  in  text  and  translation),  and 
the  significance  of  the  tractate  for  the  New  Testament. 
This  last  section,  which  is  rather  summary,  indicates  four 
points  of  interest  for  New  Testament  study :  {a)  the  tractate 
and  its  parallels  is  instructive  in  illustrating  the  laws  of  oral 
transmission,  which  bear  on  "  the  synoptic  problem  "  ;  {b)  the 
Graeco- Latin  loan-words  which  occur  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Mishna  show  the  extent  to  which  Hellenic  and  Latin 
influence  had  operated  in  Palestine  at  the  time  when  the 
tradition  took  shape  ;  {c)  the  New- Moon  Festival  was  in  full 
force  in  New  Testament  times  {cf.  Col.  ii.  13),  and  is 
illuminated  by  the  tractate ;  (d)  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  of  the  world-judgment  has  light  shed  upon  it 
from  this  source.  In  the  text  (with  translation)  and  com- 
mentary that  follow  the  needs  of  the  New  Testament 
student  are  constantly  kept  in  view.  An  appendix  con- 
tains a  good  list  of  textual  variants,  based  upon  the  colla- 
tion of  MSS.  and    early  editions.      This,   perhaps,   is  the 
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most  valuable  feature,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  of  the 
book.  Fiebig's  edition  provides  a  most  useful  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  tractate  for  non-Jewish  students.  An 
excellent  feature,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  full  cita* 
tion  of  texts,  with  translations,  of  the  illustrative  material. 
The  whole  will  form  a  good  textbook  for  classes. 
Albrecht's  editions  of  KiPajim  and  Challa  are  strong  on  the 
philological  side.  This  would  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  author  of  the  excellent  Neuhebrdische  Gramtnatik  auf 
Grund  der  Miina  ( 1 9 1 3)  ;  but  in  each  case  the  introductions 
(four  pages)  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  are 
rather  inadequate. 

Originally  published  in  1878  Bacher's  Die  Agada 
der  Babylonischen  Atnorder  (10)  had  become  a  very  rare 
book.  It  was,  therefore,  a  boon  to  students  to  issue  a 
reprint  of  this,^  with  some  additional  notes  and  corrections, 
in  an  appendix  of  fourteen  pages.  It  is  a  great  loss  to 
Jewish  studies  that  Bacher  was  unable  to  undertake  a  full 
revision  and  amplification  of  this  work,  on  the  scale  of  the 
splendid  volumes  dealing  with  the  Palestinian  Agada.  The 
author's  lamented  death  has  made  this  impossible,  and  has 
robbed  Jewish  learning  of  the  greatest  Rabbinical  scholar 
of  this  generation. 

The  most  important  advance,  perhaps,  in  Jewish  studies 
that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  is 
signalised  by  the  appearance,  in  191 3  and  19 14,  of  two 
works  dealing  in  a  comprehensive  way  with  the  Jewish 
Litui^  (ii)  and  (14),  one  by  Elbogen,  in  German,  the 
other,  by  Dr  Israel  Abrahams,  in  English.  No  surer 
criterion  of  the  piety  and  religious  feeling  of  a  community 
can  be  found,  probably,  than  its  prayers ;  and  it  is  certainly 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  Jewish  piety  without  some  know- 
ledge of  these.  Hitherto  the  study  of  the  synagogue 
liturgy  has  been  attended  with  considerable  difficulties, 
especially  for  non-Jewish  students,  which  are  now,  happily, 
to  a  large  extent  removed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  English 
students  of  theology  who  are  called  upon  to  estimate 
Judaism,  in  any  of  its  relations,  will,  at  anyrate,  possess 

^  We  understand,  however,  that  copies  of  the  reprint  are  now  exhausted. 
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themselves    of     and     study     Dr     Abrahams'     admirable 
volume. 

Elbc^en's  splendid  work  will  prove  a  delight  to  the  serious 
student.  It  is  planned  on  a  generous  scale,  admirably 
arranged,  and  written  in  a  lucid,  plastic  style  which  well 
sustains  the  mass  of  solid  learning  that  marks  every  page. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  a  short  Introduction  (fourteen 
pages),  and  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  a 
description,  analysis,  etc.,  of  the  various  prayers  that  make 
up  the  daily  service,  and  the  Sabbath  and  festival  services ;  of 
the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible ;  and  of  the  poetical 
pieces  used  in  the  Synagogue.  Part  II.  deals  with  the 
history  of  the  Liturgy  down  to  modern  movements  of 
Reform;  and  Part  III.  sets  forth  the  facts  relating  to  the 
organisation  of  the  service  (the  name,  age,  diffusion,  and 
position  of  synagogues,  their  method  of  building,  officials^ 
etc.).  The  volume  is  enriched  with  a  series  of  valuable 
notes  (pp.  511-80). 

With  reference  to  the  age  of  the  Synagc^ue  as  an  insti- 
tution, Elbogen  is  inclined  to  take  up  a  decidedly  conserva- 
tive attitude,  thinking  it  probable  that  it  goes  back  to  the 
time  of  Ezra,  if  not  earlier.  He  regards  the  doubtful  passage 
in  Psalm  Ixxiv.  8  as  definitely  referring  to  synagogues,  and 
as  evidence  that  such  were  destroyed  in  the  Syrian  oppres- 
sion, the  Psalm  being  a  production  of  the  Maccabean  period. 
But  in  that  case,  how  is  the  silence  of  i  Maccabees  about 
synagogues  to  be  explained?  While  it  is  there  recorded 
that  copies  of  the  Law  were  sought  out  and  burnt,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  burning  of  synagogues.  Elbogen 
protests  against  the  view  (of  Moritz  Friedlander)  that  the 
Synagogue,  as  an  institution,  is  really  of  Hellenistic  origin^ 
and  spread  from  the  Diaspora  to  Judaea.  And  yet  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  this  theory.  The  need  for  the 
Synagogue  would  be  felt  much  more  acutely  at  first  in 
provinces  far  removed  from  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Judaean  community  was^ 
long  after  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  concentrated  within  a 
comparatively  narrow  area,  which  had  Jerusalem  for  its 
centre.     The  central  sanctuary  was  for  long  sufficient  tO' 
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meet  the  religious  needs  of  the  Palestinian  community  in 
Judxa. 

The  b^innings  of  liturgical  worship  are  indeed  wrapt 
in  obscurity.  The  oldest  element  in  worship  is,  no  doubt, 
the  sacrificial  cultus.  But  Elbogen  thinks  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  in  the  period  of  the  first  Temple  prayer  was 
publicly  offered.  In  the  case  of  the  Assemblies,  which  took 
place  on  the  fast -days,  public  prayer  is,  perhaps,  first 
encountered  as  the  prominent  feature,  as  distinct  from 
sacrifice.  But  such  Assemblies  were,  after  all,  occasional. 
The  beginnings  of  what  later  developed  into  the  Synagogue 
service  are  to  be  sought  in  the  weekly  meetings  for  instruc- 
tion and  confession  of  faith  which  grew  up  in  the  Exile. 
Another  ancient  institution  which  contributed  to  fix  the 
Synagogue  service  was  Xh^Ma'antiidoth.  As  is  well  known  the 
priests  and  Levites  were  divided  into  twenty-four  classes,  one 
of  which  was  on  duty  in  the  Temple  for  a  week  at  a  time.  But 
this  division  also  extended  to  the  laity,  who,  for  the  purpose, 
were  divided  into  twenty-four  classes.  As  not  all  the  lay- 
members  of  a  particular  class  could  be  present  when  its  turn 
came  to  be  on  duty  in  the  Temple,^  those  who  were  left 
behind  assembled  during  the  week,  four  times  daily  (to 
correspond  with  the  Jerusalem  worship),  and  engaged  in  a 
service  of  prayer  and  Bible-reading  (p.  237  f.).  In  the 
following  section  (pp.  245-50)  the  subject  is  pursued  as 
regards  the  development  which  took  place  during  the 
Tannaitic  period,  but  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
Here  we  are  on  firmer  ground  ;  but  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  references  to  prayer  in  the  earliest  sources  for  this 
period  imply  that  a  long  period  of  development  lies  behind. 
As  pictured  to  us  in  the  Mishna  the  service  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  reading  of  the  Law  and  prayer.  Prayer  itself 
consists  of  two  elements,  the  recitation  of  the  Shema  and 
prayer  proper.  The  Shema  was  recited  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  the  Tefilla  (Prayer)  morning  and  afternoon.  While 
in  the  morning  the  three  Biblical  sections  which  make  up 
the  Shema  were  recited,  the  last  was  omitted  in  the  evening. 
The   Shema  was  itself  preceded   and   followed   by  special 

^  A  deputation  was  present. 
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Benedictions,  having  the  character  of  prayers,  viz.  in  the 
morning,  two  before  and  one  after ;  and  in  the  evening, 
two  both  before  and  after  the  formula.  How  far  the  Psalms 
were  used  in  the  daily  service  at  this  early  period  is  not 
clear  from  the  Mishna.  But  we  learn  that  the  Hallel 
Psalms  were  used  on  eighteen  days  during  the  year,  at  the 
conclusion  of  morning  prayer.  Doubtless  other  Psalms 
were  used  also,  and  probably  to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent. 
In  Hellenistic  circles,  according  to  Philo's  representation, 
the  reading  and  explanation  of  the  Bible  was  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  Sabbath  service.  The  language 
used  in  the  Diaspora  synagogues  was,  of  course,  Greek ; 
and  even  in  Palestine  the  Hellenists  used  Greek  prayers  in 
their  synagogues. 

The  strength  of  Elbogen's  book  lies,  as  would  be 
expected,  in  his  treatment  of  the  purely  liturgical  element, 
the  formation,  structure,  and  development  of  the  prayers 
and  other  liturgical  forms  that  actually  emerge.  This  part 
of  the  subject  is  often  of  a  highly  complicated  character ; 
but  the  exposition  is  always  clear  and  well  arranged. 

Elbogen,  at  the  outset,  reminds  his  readers  that  the 
prayers  went  through  a  long  period  when  no  written 
forms  existed,  and  the  wording  was  not  rigidly  fixed. 
"  Collections  of  prayers  are  relatively  young  ...  in  the 
older  period  the  view  prevailed  that  prayers  ought  not  to 
be  indicated  in  writing.  He  who  writes  out  prayers  involves 
himself  in  sin  as  though  he  were  to  bum  the  Law''  It 
was  only  at  the  close  of  the  Talmud  that  prayers  were 
written  down ;  collections  of  them  were  made  only  after 
the  sixth  century. 

The  discussion  of  the  various  elements  which  make 
up  the  Jewish  Prayer  Book  occupies  over  200  pages,  and 
it  is  obviously  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  innumer- 
able points  of  interest  that  emerge.  An  excellent  example 
of  Elbogen's  method  is  his  treatment  of  the  composition 
of  the  Tefilla  (the  "  Eighteen  Blessings,"  so  called),  (pp.  27- 
41).  The  oldest  parts  of  this  are,  of  course,  the  first 
three  and  the  last  three  Benedictions,  which  are  a  stable 
element  in  all  forms  of  the  Prayer.     Regarding  the  thir- 
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teen  middle  Benedictions,  which  are  recited  on  week-days, 
Elbogen  remarks  that  the  only  safe  criterion  as  to  the 
age  of  these  is  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  their 
contents,  on  the  basis  of  the  oldest  form  of  the  text  which 
can  be  reached.^  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  composed  of  varying  elements  which  are  the  product  of 
different  times.  In  some  cases  an  older  form  of  a  Benedic- 
tion has  been  revised  to  adapt  it  to  altered  circumstances 
and  needs.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because 
a  particular  blessing  suits  later  times,  that  it  is  of  late 
composition.  Thus  No.  x.  ("Sound  the  great  horn  for 
our  freedom  .  .  .  gather  our  exiles,"  etc)  is  probably 
earlier  than  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  70  A.D., 
because  the  hymn  in  Sirach  li.  {cf.  12/.)  speaks  of  Israel 
as  scattered,  and  there  was  a  large  Diaspora  in  the  pre- 
destruction  period.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  xiv. 
("  And  to  Jerusalem  thy  city  return  .  .  .  rebuild  (or  build) 
it,"  etc.) ;  (f.  Sir.  li.  1 2g.  On  the  other  hand,  xvi.  (on 
Prayer — "  Thou  hearkenest  in  mercy  to  the  prayer  of  Thy 
people  Israel)  implies  that  the  sacrificial  system  had  ceased 
when  it  was  composed.  No.  ix.,  again,  must  be  old, 
because  it  presupposes  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  emphasis  laid  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection  in  ii.  indicates  that  it  was  formed  at  a 
time  when  the  doctrine  was  a  matter  of  dispute  between  rival 
parties — the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees.  The  triumphant 
Pharisaic  party  inserted  it  into  the  public  office  of  prayer. 
The  whole  discussion  is  one  of  fascinating  interest,  and 
of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  religious  develop- 
ment. In  a  similar  way  the  other  important  elements 
are  fully  dealt  with — the  Qedusha,  the  Priestly  Blessing, 
the  Supplications  (Tahanunim),  the  Zemiroth,  the  Qaddish, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  distinctive  factors  in  the  Sabbath  and 
festival  prayers.  The  closing  sections  of  this  part  of  the 
book  are  devoted  to  a  full  account  of  the  Synagogue 
reading  and  exposition  of  the  Bible,  and  the  poetry 
(piutin). 

'  In  the  Singer-Abrahams  edition,  they  will  be  found  set  forth  (in  the  ordinary 
recension)  on  pp.  44-54. 
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In  the  Essay  printed  in  the  volume  published  in  honour 
of  Professor  Kohler  (12)  Elbogen  has  given  us  a  most 
important  study  of  the  oldest  Rabbinical  evidence  regard* 
ing  the  Liturgy.  This  is  found  in  the  Mishna  tractate 
Tamid  (end  of  iv.  and  beginning  of  v.).  This  tractate 
belongs  to  the  oldest  elements  of  the  Mishna,  and  un- 
doubtedly embodies  ancient  tradition  based  upon  Temple 
practice.     The  passage  runs  as  follows : — 

1.  And  they  descended  and  came  to  the  chamber  of  hewn 
stone  to  read  the  Shema, 

2.  Tke  president  said  to  them  :  "  Give  one  blessing'"';  and 
the  priests  blessed^ 

3.  And  read  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Shema  (in 
its  three  sections). 

4.  And  they  blessed  the  people  with  the  three  blessings^ 
viz.  (the  blessing),  ^* true  and  firm'*  {^emeth  wi-ya§sib\ 
^^ service**  i^abdda),  and  the  blessing  of  the  priests  {birkatk 
kohdnim). 

The  chamber  of  hewn  stone,  which  was  in  close  proximity 
to  the  central  part  of  the  Temple,  where  the  sacrificial 
service  was  carried  out,  was  used  by  the  officiating  priests 
for  various  purposes,  among  others,  for  a  short  service  of 
prayer  which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  sacrificial 
rite.  Here  they  assembled  to  recite  the  Shema  (and 
perhaps  other  Biblical  passages),  this  recitation  being  pre- 
ceded by  one  blessing  and  followed  by  three.  A  noticeable 
feature  is  that  the  Decalogue  was  recited  together  with  the 
Shema.  In  the  Nash-Papyrus,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
beginning  of  the  Shema  is  conjoined  with  the  Decalogue — 
a  reflection  of  liturgical  usage.  Possibly  the  mention  in 
the  Mishna  of  the  third  section  of  the  Shema  (Numb.  xv. 
37-41)  is  an  addition  to  the  text,  reflecting  later  usage. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  originally  its 
recitation  did  not  belong  to  the  daily  office.  In  the  fourth 
line  Elbogen  would  eliminate  the  words  the  people^  on  the 
basis  of  early  textual  evidence.  This  gets  rid  of  a  formid- 
able difficulty.  Thus  emended  the  line  simply  states  that 
after  the  recitation  of  the  Shema  three  blessings  were 
pronounced — not  over  the  people  assembled  in  the  sanctuary 
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but  in  the  chamber.  The  blessings  must  be  understood  to 
refer,  not  to  parts  of  the  ShSmone  *Esr€,  but  to  prayers 
simply,  which  were  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Thus,  the 
blessing  of  the  priests  is  not  the  formula  of  blessing  so 
named  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  prayer  for  the  priests. 
Among  the  eight  "  blessings  "  recited  by  the  High  Priest  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement^ 
were  two  on  behalf  of  the  service  {^al  ha'Abddd)y  and  on 
behalf  of  the  priests  ('al  ha-kohdnim).  Elbogen  thinks  that 
the  blessings,  similarly  denominated  in  Tamid^  were  prob- 
ably taken  over  from  the  liturgy  of  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
to  the  daily  liturgy  of  the  priests  in  the  Temple.  The 
blessing  that  preceded  the  Shema  was  no  doubt  the  Ahdbd 
rabha^  another  name  for  which  is  birkath  tora.  It  is  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  divine  revelation  given  in  the  Law. 
It  is  still  recited  in  the  Synagogue  liturgy  before  the 
recitation  of  the  Shema  {cf.  Singer- Abrahams,  p.  39  f., 
"  With  abounding  love,"  etc.),  as  is  also  the  hneth  we-ya^ib 
("  True  and  firm  "),  after  the  recitation  {cf  Singer- Abrahams, 
p.  42).  In  his  second  essay  (numbered  (13)  above)  Elbogen 
illustrates  a  point  of  fundamental  importance  that  emerges 
from  the  study  of  the  Synagogue  prayers,  the  eschatological 
atmosphere  that  envelops  especially  the  early  pieces.  The 
expression  of  the  messianic  idea  is  emphatic  and  frequent. 
Talmudic  eschatology  distinguishes  the  present  world  from 
the  world  to  come.  But  the  latter  is  itself  divided  into 
two  stages,  viz.,  the  days  of  the  Messiah  and  the  future 
age.  A  similar  distinction  emerges  in  the  later  elements  of 
the  Synagogue  prayers.  In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  not  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  messianic  time.  In  the  second  of  the 
"  Eighteen  Blessings "  it  stands  alone.  According  to 
Talmudic  eschatology,  Elbogen  maintains,  the  resurrection 
volMsX.  precede  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  and  belongs  to 
this  age,  while  the  days  of  the  Messiah  belong  to  the  age 
to  come. 

The  classical  examples  of  eschatological  expression  in 
the  older  prayers  are  found  in  the  Qaddish  and  the 
"  Eighteen   Blessings."     The   Qaddish,  in   this  connection, 
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is  especially  interesting  because  of  its  age  ^  and  its  parallel- 
ism with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  religious  conceptions  it 
embodies  are  simple,  its  keynotes  being  the  sanctification 
of  the  divine  name  in  the  world,  i,e,  the  recognition  and 
reverence  of  the  true  God  throughout  the  whole  world,  and 
the  speedy  advent  of  God's  Kingdom,  i,e.  the  visible  triumph 
of  the  rule  of  God  on  earth.  It  is,  therefore,  essentially 
messianic  in  character,  though  of  the  older  type  which 
emphasised  the  divine  rule  apart  from  the  personal  Messiah. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  conceive  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "  kingdom  "  as  effected  by  the  agency  of  the 
Messiah — but  this  is  unessential.  The  sanctification  and  the 
**  kingdom"  were  the  all-important  things,  and  these,  naturally, 
were  to  a  large  extent  complementary.  The  phraseology  and 
thought  are  based  on  scriptural  passages.  Thus  one  clause, 
in  its  Aramaic  diction,  reflects  Dan.  ii.  20  {Blessed  be  the 
name  of  God  for  ever  and  ever),  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of 
which  occurs  in  Psalm  cxiii.  2.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the 
kernel  of  the  Qaddish.  The  influence  of  the  eschatological 
section  of  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxxvi.-xxxviii.)  is  also  very  apparent 
Thus  such  verses  as  Ezek.  xxxvi.  23,  xxxviii.  23,  form  an 
excellent  commentary  not  only  on  the  Qaddish,  but  also  on 
the  first  three  clauses  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.^ 

Dr  Abrahams'  volume  (14),  which  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  more  than  once,  is  one  for  which  students  have  every 
reason  to  be  grateful.  The  book  is  not  only  delightful  to 
read,  but  a  joy  to  handle.  Within  the  compass  of  one 
handy  volume  we  have  the  text  (with  translation  on  the 
opposite  page)  of  the  prayers,  and  a  full  commentary.  The 
latter  is  quite  admirable.  Difficulties  are  lucidly  explained, 
and  points  of  historical  and  religious  interest  fully  illustrated. 
Thus  there  are  excellent  discussions  of  such  points  as 
angelology,  devotion  in  prayer  {kawwdnd),  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  good  and  evil  inclination,  creeds  in  Judaism,  the 
eschatological  element,  etc.  With  reference  to  the  last- 
mentioned  subject  Dr  Abrahams,  commenting  on  the  clause 

*  It  goes  back  undoubtedly  to  the  period  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
70  A.D. 

*  See  an  article  (by  the  writer)  on  Qaddish  in  TAe  Church  Reading  Magazine 
for  Jan.  19x5,  pp.  177-84. 
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of  the  Sabbath  yo^er  which  runs  :  There  is  none  to  be  com- 
pared unto  thee^  O  Lord^  our  God^  in  this  worlds  neither  is 
there  any  beside  thee^  O  our  King^  for  the  life  of  the  world  to 
come  ;  there  is  none  but  thee^  O  our  Redeemer ^  for  the  days  of 
the  Messiah ;  neither  is  there  any  like  unto  thee^  O  our 
Saviour,  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  says  : — 

These  three  ideas  :  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come,  are  parts  of  one  great  conception, 
though  the  inter-relation  of  the  parts  is  not  consistently  defined  in 
Rabbinic  theology.  Maimonides  (in  the  last  two  of  the  thirteen  articles 
.  .  .  )  places  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  before  the  Resurrection,  as  is 
done  in  the  passage  now  before  us.  The  world  to  come,  however,  here 
precedes  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  but  "  the  prevailing  conception  in 
Jewish  theology  is  that  the  Messianic  age  is  to  precede  the  world  to 
come"  (Singer,  Lectures  and  Addresses,  p.  183).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
phrase,  the  world  to  come,  is  often  used  in  the  Rabbinic  literature  in  the 
general  sense  of  all  the  future  change  of  which  the  Messianic  advent  and 
the  Resurrection  are  constituent  parts.  A  considerable  element  in  Jewish 
Messianic  hope  is  the  regeneration  of  this,  the  earthly  life,  but  the  idea 
easily  passes  over  into  that  of  a  new  life,  transcending  the  earthly,  a  life 
in  which  the  souls  of  all  past  generations  are  to  share  (p.  cxliii). 

The  following  note  on  the  Sabbath  Psalm  is  an  excellent 
example  of  Dr  Abrahams'  method  of  treatment : — 

Ps.  xcii.  is  described  in  its  heading  a  *'  Psalm,  a  Song  for  the  Sabbath 
Day."  Maimonides  in  his  Responsa  .  .  .  records  that  it  was  an  ancient 
custom  to  recite  it  on  Friday  nights.  Though  the  Psalm  has  no  close 
intrinsic  connection  with  the  Sabbath,  it  was  sung  by  the  Levites  while 
the  tamid  ofifering  was  being  brought  on  Saturday  (Mishnah,  Tamid). 
Its  association  with  the  Sabbath  is  found  in  its  character  as  a  thanks- 
giving Psalm — eulogising  God's  faithful  providence  and  love  in  caring  for 
the  world,  the  marvellous  work  of  his  hands.  Adam,  says  the  Midrash, 
sang  this  after  his  first  night  on  earth,  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  all.  Psalm 
xciii.  is  a  similar  doxology  of  God,  the  majestic  King,  girded  with 
strength,  whose  throne  is  set  from  of  old.  Some  phrases  of  this  Psalm 
point  to  the  fixed  order  of  Creation,  an  idea  closely  allied  to  the  Sabbath 
rest.  The  words,  the  world  is  established  that  it  cannot  be  moved,  in 
particular  refer  to  the  fixed  order  of  Creation ;  it  is  similar  to  the 
references  to  the  same  idea  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  9.  He  spake  and  it  was :  he 
commanded  and  it  stood f cut  (p.  cxxvii  f.}. 

The  various  ceremonies — so  picturesque  and  charming 
in  character  —  that  have  gathered  around  the  Sabbath 
festival  are  well  described.     But  in  the  note  on  Qiddush — 
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when  the  entry  of  the  Sabbath  is  sanctified  at  home  on 
Friday  evening  over  a  cup  of  wine  which  is  blessed,  and  of 
which  all  present  partake — one  misses  any  reference  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  custom,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  relative 
age  of  the  partaking  of  a  common  cup. 

Dr  Abrahams,  we  are  glad  to  note,  recognises  the  im- 
portance of  the  mystical  element  in  the  liturgy,  and  does 
not  despise  the  Zohar.  Referring  to  the  prayer  (p.  143  f.) 
beginning :  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Universe^  Blessed  be  thy  crown  and  thy  abiding  place^  which 
is  an  extract  from  the  Zohar,  and  is  said  in  connection  with 
the  reading  of  the  Law  in  some  congregations,  he 
says : — 

It  is  a  noble  passage,  derived  from  the  Zohar,  and  is  introduced  with 
these  words :  *^  When  the  Scroll  is  taken  out  in  the  assembly  to  read 
therein,  the  gates  of  the  heavens  of  mercy  open  and  the  celestial  love 
awakes.  It  is  then  fitting  for  a  man  to  recite  this .  prayer."  Several 
phrases  are  mystical  in  the  sense  that  they  imply  a  direct  communion 
between  God  and  man,  and  appeal  for  the  gift  oiligkt^  while  laying  stress 
on  the  desire  that  man's  heart  should  be  open  to  receive  the  Law.  This 
combination  of  the  ideas  of  direct  intuition  of  God,  and  of  receptiveness 
to  the  Law,  is  a  striking  feature  in  Jewish  mysticism.  The  mystic  is 
essentially  a  law  to  himself.  The  Jewish  mystic,  however,  often  con- 
trives to  reconcile  his  own  free,  individual  emotions  with  obedience  to 
the  Law.  He  is  not  in'a  state  of  revolt  against  authority,  as  the  mystic 
so  frequently  is,  but  he  finds  in  authority  the  goal  of  his  ecstatic  devotion 
(p.  cxlix  f.). 

Dr  Daiches'  brochure  on  Babylonian  Oil  Magic  in  the 
Talmud  and  later  fewish  Literature  (15)  contains  an  in- 
teresting collection  (with  explanations  and  discussions)  of 
Jewish  magical  texts,  many  of  them  (from  the  treasures  of 
Dr  Caster's  rich  collection  of  Hebrew  MSS.)  here  published 
for  the  first  time.  The  texts  are  set  out  in  full,  with 
translations,  and  will  prove  interesting  to  students  of  the 
language  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  attracted  by  the  study 
of  popular  superstitions. 

Dr  Daiches  remarks,  at  the  outset,  that  ''Oil  was  regarded 
in  antiquity  as  a  mystic  element.  It  was  used  for  consecra- 
tion and  dedication."  Examples  are  cited  from  the  Old 
Testament.     "In  Assyria,  too,  memorial  stones  and  tablets 
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were  anointed  with  oil."  Oil  was  also  used  for  magical 
purposes.  This  is  illustrated  in  detail  from  Assyro-Baby- 
lonian  magical  texts.  In  fact  it  is  to  Babylonia  that 
Dr  Daiches  traces  the  origin  of  this  magical  use  of  oil. 
To  this  source  the  Egyptians  owed  it,  as  well  as  the 
Jews. 

The  more  one  examines  the  ancient  literature  the  more  one  sees  how 
the  various  forms  of  Sumero- Babylonian  superstition  spread  to  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  civilised  world,  and  how  many  of  these  superstitions 
have  survived  up  to  the  present  day  in  East  and  West. 

Whether  this  conclusion  be  accepted  or  not,  Dr  Daiches 
has  certainly  proved  that  some  obscure  features  in  the 
Jewish  texts  can  be  illuminated  from  the  Babylonian 
magical  tablets.  A  curious  passage,  cited  by  the  author 
from  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Sanh.  loi^j)  runs:  One  is 
allowed  to  ask  of  the  princes  of  oily  and  the  princes  of  eggs^ 
except  that  they  lie.  One  whispers  a  charm  over  oil  in  the 
vessely  and  one  does  not  whisper  a  charm  over  oil  in  the  liand. 
Therefore  one  anoints  (oneself^  with  the  oil  in  the  hand^  and 
■one  does  not  anoint  {oneself)  with  the  oil  in  the  vessel  The 
first  clause  of  this  passage  probably  means  :  "  It  would  be 
permissible  to  ask  of  the  princes  of  oil,  and  the  princes  of 
eggs,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  lie."  By  "  the  princes  of 
oil "  (princes  of  the  thumb),  etc.,  are  meant  the  spirits 
invoked.  Thumb-nail  divination  is  part  of  this  depart- 
ment of  magic.  "  The  nail  has  a  bright  surface,  and  when 
well  polished  and  prepared  ...  its  brightness  is  increased, 
and  because  of  its  brightness  the  diviner  can  look  well  into 
it  and  *see'  the  spirits."  The  magical  use  of  certain 
Psalms  is  also  well  illustrated. 

Another  monograph  dealing  with  a  religious  practice  which 
lies  outside  the  boundaries  of  orthodox  Judaism  is  Schefte- 
lowitz's  [(16)  above].  It  is  well  known  that  the  custom  of 
slaughtering  a  cock,^  on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
is  prevalent  in  certain  Jewish  circles.  Where  this  rite  is 
practised,  the  head  of  the  household  first  makes  atonement 
for  himself,  then  for  his  family,  and  finally  for  all  Israel. 

^A  cock  is  taken  for  a  man,  a  hen  for  a  woman. 
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The  general  term  for  the  victim  is  "  Kappores  "  (  =  "  atone- 
ment"). When  the  cock  is  swung  round  his  head,  the 
sacrificer  says :  This  is  my  substitutCy  This  is  my  com- 
mutation. This  cock  goes  to  deaths  but  may  I  be  gathered 
and  enter  into  a  long  and  happy  life^  and  into  peace, 

Scheflelowitz  gives  a  careful  risumi  of  the  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  the  custom  at  different  times  within 
Judaism,  and  of  the  conflicting  attitude  of  various  authori- 
ties towards  it.  Thus  R.  Joseph  Karo  designates  it  a 
"  foolish  custom  "  {Shulhan^  *Orah,  Hayyim,  §  605),  while  his 
sixteenth-century  commentator,  R.  Moses  Isserles,  remarks  : 
There  are  Geonim  who  mention  this  custom^  as  do  many  later 
authorities^  and  it  is  now  prevalent  in  all  lands.  One  should 
not  alter  the  custom^  etc.  The  author  illustrates  the  preva- 
lence of  the  underlying  idea  from  examples  furnished  by 
comparative  religion  from  all  over  the  world.  The  essay  is 
a  most  careful  and  scholarly  piece  of  work. 

Lack  of  space  precludes  more  than  a  brief  reference  to  the 
last  two  items  on  our  list,  which  are  concerned  with  Maimonides 
and  his  work.  The  mighty  figure  of  "  the  second  Moses," 
which  bestrides  mediaeval  Judaism  like  a  colossus, has  been  the 
subject  of  several  works  during  recent  years.  This  special 
interest  has  been  stimulated  by  the  celebration  of  the  700th 
anniversary  of  his  death.  The  second  volume  (17)  of  the 
survey  of  Maimonides'  work,  which  was  planned  by  the 
Gesellschaft  zur  Forderung  der  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums, 
worthily  completes  the  first  (already  noticed  in  the  pages 
of  this  Review).  It  contains  contributions  from  many  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  among  them  Simon  Eppenstein  ("  Moses 
ben  Maimonis,  Ein  Lebens-  und  Charakterbild "),  Berliner 
("  Zur  Ehrenrettung  des  Maimonides "),  Bacher  ("  Die 
Agada  in  Maimonis  Werken "  and  "  Zum  sprachlichen 
Charakter  des  Mischne  Thora,"),  Jacob  Guttmann  ("Die 
Beziehungen  der  Religionsphilosophie  des  Maimonides  zu 
den  Lehren  seiner  jiidischen  Vorganger  "),  and  Ludwig  Blau 
("  Das  Gesetzbuch  des  Maimonides  historisch  betrachtet "). 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  work  of  these  contributors 
is  of  the  highest  quality. 

Gorfinkle's  admirable  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
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so-called  "  Eight  Chapters "  ( 1 8),  which  form  an  intro- 
duction to  Maimonides'  commentary  on  Aboth,  will  serve 
as  an  excellent  textbook  for  approaching  the  study  of  the 
great  master.  It  is  true  that  the  text  here  given  is  not 
the  original  Arabic  written  by  Maimonides,  but  Samuel 
Ibn  Tibbon's  Hebrew  translation  of  this.  As  commonly 
printed,  the  Hebrew  was  full  of  errors.  Gorfinkle,  by 
careful  collation  of  MS.  sources  and  early  editions,  has 
arrived  at  a  much  purer  text,  which  is  provided  with  an 
English  translation  and  an  excellent  Introduction.  The 
latter  discusses  Maimonides'  writings  generally,  and  devotes 
special  attention  to  his  ethical  treatises.  The  book  will 
prove  most  useful  to  students  who  wish  to  study  such 
writings  at  first  hand.  G.  H.  Box. 

Sutton  Rectory^  Sandy ^  Beds. 


IReviews 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 
EPHESIANS,  by  J.  O.  F.  Murray,  D.D.,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction.  Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press, 
1 9 14.    Price  y,  6d.  nett. 

The  notes  are  ample,  but  defective  at  several  points  and  in 
several  ways.  Thus,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  r^v  xaf 
ufiag  in  i.  I  5  ''  is  best  taken  as  a  periphrasis  for  vfiuv " ;  it 
should  have  been  noted,  as  a  small  item  of  evidence  for  the 
authorship  of  the  epistle,  that  this  characteristic  Hellenistic 
circumlocution  for  the  genitive  is,  in  the  New  Testament, 
Lucan  but  not  Pauline.  Also,  that  the  liturgical  phrase 
«  Tartip  r^i  do^iii  (i.  1 7)  is  unparalleled  in  the  Pauline  corpus. 
**  Quot  homines,  tot  sentential,"  is  not  the  point  of  diavoiuv 
in  ii.  3,  and  none  of  the  texts  quoted  is  so  apposite  as 
Num.  XV.  39  (LXX)  :  xa/  ov  dtasrpaf^esffh  o^r/Vw  ra/v  diavotStv  Itfuw 
xai    rm    6^0aXfACjv   $¥    ojg  ixiropviusTt    0^/001    aitrCif.      On    ii.     ID    a 

reference  should   have  been   given   to  4   Esdras  viii.    52  ; 
but  throughout  the  notes  (e.g.  at  iv.  25)  the  later  literature 
of  Judaism   is  never  adequately  employed.     At  iii.   i   the 
2  L 
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reader's  attention  should  have  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
no  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  antipathy  of  the  Jews  to  Paul's 
Gentile  mission,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  arrest. 
The  allusion  in  iii.  9  to  the  creative  function  of  God  is 
probably  directed  against  the  tendency,  which  operated 
strongly  in  Gnosticism,  towards  a  separation  between  the 
Redeemer  and  the  Creator.  The  Philonic  parallel  (Cherub. 
30)  to  i^ftt^ufikvci  xai  TfUfi^iKimfiiwii  in  iii.  1 7  has  been  missed, 
like  that  from  Epictetus  (i.  29,  46  f.)  to  rg;  xX4««;  ?& 
ixXijdijri  in  iv.  I.  Dr  Murray  thinks  it  is  "worth  con- 
sidering "  (p.  xlvii)  whether  the  remarkable  omission  of 
the  Eucharist  among  the  notes  of  unity  in  iv.  5  was 
not  "due  to  rhetorical  reasons."  I  should  like  to  think 
better  of  Paul  than  to  imagine  that  any  care  for 
rhythm  and  style  would  have  prevented  him  from 
saying  what  was  in  his  mind.  The  contemporary  Stoic 
doctrine  of  i^tfj^mZadai  r^  ^^f  {e,g.  in  Epict.  ii.  14,  11- 1 3) 
should  have  been  used  to  illustrate  v.  i.  In  the  note  on 
fxtrpaviXtu  (v.  4)  Matthew  Arnold's  lucid  discussion  of  this 
term  in  his  "  Speech  at  Eton  "  might  have  been  recalled. 
There  is  an  apt  parallel  to  v.  6  in  Test.  NaphtcUi^  iii.  i  :  «» 

Xtfyo/f   xfko/i;   a^arai    rc^;   '^^yp'^   ViAdv^  and  the  use  of  aff«r/a   in 

V.  18  should  certainly  be  illustrated  by  Test.  Jud.  xvi.  i. 
When  slaves  are  told  to  serve  ii*%r  ivv^iag  (vi.  7),  the  nearest 
comment  is  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  494*  (ii.  A.D.),  where 
a  certain  Acusilaus  in  his  will  frees  some  slaves  "  for  their 

goodwill  and   affection   to  him  "  (xar    fUMiay   xa/  fiXoarcfyw), 

The  author  of  Ephesians,  however,  does  not  hold  out  this 
reward  to  slaves  for  their  luro/a  (cf.  ver.  8).  Wettstein's 
illustration  from  Seneca,  to  vi.  9,  is  apt,  but  I  remember  an 
equally  good  modern  one  from  Ruskin's  Prateritay  when 
he  says,  speaking  of  his  home,  "  I  had  never  heard  a  servant 
scolded,  nor  even  suddenly,  passionately,  or  in  any  severe 
manner  blamed."  On  vi.  1 2  (jj/x/y  1}  crdXij)  we  are  told  that 
"  the  figure  is  changed  to  a  wrestling  match."  But  is  it  ? 
Surely  ^aXii  was  used,  as  far  back  as  Aeschylus,  in  the 
broader  sense  of  "  combat,"  which  it  has  here.  In  vi.  16 
tv  ^aatv,  as  the  variant  M  aotff/v  shows,  does  not  mean  "  in  all 
things "  or  "  in  all  circumstances,"  but  "  above  all "  (as  in 
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Luke  xvi.  26).  The  point  of  the  metaphor  is  seen  in 
Polybius'  remark  (vi.  23)  that  **  the  Roman  Tavofl-X/a  consists 
first  of  all  in  the  ^u^fo;."  My  general  impression  is  that  the 
requirements  of  the  circle  for  whom  the  notes  are  intended 
would  have  been  better  served,  upon  the  whole,  by  a  more 
exact  grammatical  interest,  an  avoidance  of  homiletic  reflec- 
tions, a  closer  attention  to  Hellenistic  and  later  Jewish 
literature,  and  an  estimate  of  the  eschatological  and 
*,  apocalyptic  ideas  which  often  receive  a  unique  expression 

in  this  Epistle. 

As  the  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  is  meant  primarily 
for  schoolboys  and  undergraduates  who  may  be  assumed  to 
possess  some  classical  knowledge  and  interests,  it  would 
have  been  well  also  to  bring  out  the  background  of  a  New 
Testament  document  like  Ephesians  in  the  language  and 
practice  of  Hellenistic  religion.  Dr  Murray  has  not  risen 
to  this  opportunity.  In  a  note  on  ffppayiXea^ai  (ver.  130  f.), 
for  example,  he  does  not  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  term  in 
contemporary  cults.  The  initiated  person  was  (a)  "  sealed  " 
or  stamped  as  a  member  of  the  cult ;  (b)  he  was  further 
"  sealed "  as  belonging  to  the  cult-god,  and  therefore  pro- 
tected against  perils  in  life  and  death  by  his  divine  con- 
nection ;  (c)  he  undertook,  as  a  "sealed "one,  to  preserve 
the  /Avtrrripiov  intact.  It  is  the  second  of  these  thoughts 
which  is  uppermost  in  Ephesians,  the  believing  man  as 
possessed  and  protected  by  his  Lord.  Another  passage 
which  ought  to  have  been  set  against  this  background  is 
iii.  18-19.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  astrological  and 
theosophical  associations  of  "  height "  and  "  depth,"  etc.,  in 
the  Hermetic  literature  (c/l  Reitzenstein  s  Potmandres,  xxv., 
Dieterich's  Mithras  liturgies  xii.  1 6,  etc.),  and  elsewhere,  are 
ignored.  The  materials  brought  forward  by  the  religions- 
geschichtlich  school  generally  require  careful  sifting,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
making  editions  of  the  New  Testament  epistle  vital — and 
an  editor  should  be  out  for  vitality — is  to  set  them  as  far 
as  possible  in  this  world  of  odd,  earnest  beliefs  and  practices. 
To  say  that  "  the  breadth,  the  length,  the  height,  and  the 
depth  "  in  this  verse,  "  which  are  left  without  precise  defini- 
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tion,  present  the  truth  in  its  objective  aspect/'  is  to  blunt 
the  whole  point  of  the  phrase,  and  to  miss  the  extremely 
real  associations  which  it  would  call  up  in  the  minds  of 
Asiatic  hearers.  Another  instance  of  defective  method 
occurs  in  the  paragraphs  on  fv  i-o^;  i^ovpavha  (pp.  xlviii-lii) ; 
they  do  not  discuss  fully  this  strange  phrase,  which  has 
displaced  almost  entirely  (cjf.  iii.  i  5  and  vi.  9)  the  Pauline 
i9  ovffafoTg.  Dr  Murray  has  failed  to  investigate  its  origin. 
The  linguistic  problem  is  to  determine  whether  the  nomina- 
tive was  originally  tSl  ivou^dvia  or  0/  i^ovpdvtot  {sc.  r6^ot  or  ayytXoi 

or  ^fo/).  In  John's  gospel  (iii.  12)  the  neuter  is  used,  but 
there  the  connection  is  different  For  the  usage  in 
Ephesians  it  is  more  relevant  to  recall  that  0/  imu^drnt  had 
become  an  equivalent  for  the  gods  (  =  "  the  celestials  ")  by 
the  time  of  Theocritus  (xxv.  5,  rhv  yap  ^aat  fj^iyi^ov  i'a^oupayn'm 
xixfi^Ziif^ai).  Perhaps,  as  M.  Dibelius  suggests,  ei*  mSg 
Woupaviotg  had  also  become  a  formula ='*  among  the  gods," 
and,  in  the  sense  of  "  in  heaven,"  became  eventually 
domiciled  among  Christians. 

The  long  introduction  presents  the  conventional  view  of 
the  epistle  as  a  circular  letter  written  by  Paul  from  Rome. 
Dr  Murray  has  been  kind  enough,  at  one  point,  to  honour 
the  arguments  in  my  New  Testament  Introduction  with  a 
detailed  and  courteous  refutation.  I  hesitate  to  say  any- 
thing in  reply.  James  Moffatt. 
Oxford. 


THE  GREAT  TEXTS  OF  THE  BIBLE,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  James  Hastings^  D,D. :  1.  Gospel  of  St  Matthew. 
2.  Psalm  cxix.  to  Song  of  Songs.  Edinburgh  : 
T.  &r  T.  Clark,  1914.     los,  each. 

No  one,  perhaps,  has  anticipated  the  needs  of  the  preacher 
so  well  as  Dr  Hastings,  or  has  met  them  so  effectively. 
His  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias  have  already  established 
themselves,  and  taken  a  primary  place,  among  such  books  of 
reference  in  the  theological  world.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  the  present  series  of  Great  Texts  of  the  Btble^  now 
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Rearing  completion,  will  follow  in  the  line  of  successful 
productions.  One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  series  is 
on  the  Great  Texts  of  St  Matthew,  Altogether  twenty- 
seven  texts  are  treated  on  a  well-defined  plan,  which  has 
been  adopted  throughout  the  series — introduction,  giving 
the  setting  of  the  text,  exposition,  giving  the  leading 
thoughts,  and  under  each  leading  thought,  numerous 
subordinate  topics. 

These  volumes  should  tend  to  encourage  expository  preach- 
ing. They  will  do  good,  also,  if  they  remind  the  preacher 
that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  search  for  unfamiliar  texts, 
that  there  are  certain  central  thoughts,  gathering  round  the 
one  gospel,  which  it  is  his  to  preach  as  freshly  as  he  can, 
that  iteration  in  this  sense  is  not  something  to  be  avoided, 
but  to  be  cultivated.  Such  iteration  does  not  make  preach- 
ing easier,  but  it  makes  it  more  fruitful  by  keeping  it  closer 
to  the  actual  needs  of  men. 

"  Preachers,"  it  has  been  said,  '*  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  preach  because  they  have  something  to 
say,  and  those  who  preach  because  they  have  to  say  some- 
thing." It  is  the  lot  of  all  preachers  to  have  to  say  some- 
thing at  regular  intervals.  Doubtless  a  series  of  books  like 
this  will  prove  helpful  to  those  with  whom  the  intervals 
between  preaching  are  not  only  short,  but  filled  with 
multifarious  and  sometimes  distracting  duties.  It  will 
enable  them  to  approximate  more  closely  to  the  ideal 
preacher,  who  preaches  not  only  because  he  has  to  say 
something,  but  also  because  he  has  something  to  say. 

Wamphray,  D.  W.  MAIN. 


JESUS  DER  MENSCHENSOHN  ODER  DAS 
BERUFSBEWUSSTSEIN  JESU,  von  Dr  Daniel 
Volter,  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Amsterdam,  S trass- 
burg:  /.  H,  Ed,  HeitZy  1914.     4  M, 

Bv  this  monograph  Professor  Volter  adds  yet  another  stone 
to  the  cairn  of  literature  which  has  arisen  round  the  Son  of 
Man  question.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  contentions 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  implement  the  hopes  with 
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which  he  goes  to  print.  Professor  Volter  is  of  opinion  that 
modern  criticism,  in  carrying  back  Jesus'  use  of  the  title 
**  Son  of  Man  "  to  Dan.  vii.  1 3,  has  proceeded  upon  a  funda- 
mental error.  That  is  saying  a  good  deal  when  it  is  reflected 
that  to  such  a  scholar  as  H.  J.  Holtzmann  the  Danielic  or 
apocalyptic  reference  of  the  title  appeared  the  most  univer- 
sally accepted  and  assured  result  of  criticism  in  this  field. 
Professor  Volter,  however,  is  of  another  opinion.  His  argu- 
ment proceeds  by  showing  that  none  of  the  Gospel  passages, 
in  which  the  title  "  Son  of  Man "  necessitates  an  eschato- 
logical  interpretation,  not  even  Mark  xiv.  62,  can  stand 
the  light  of  criticism.  In  the  case  of  Mark  xiv.  62  he 
makes  capital  out  of  the  fact  that  the  tradition  which 
St  Luke  found  in  his  source,  and  which  he  followed  in  his 
account  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  the  High  Priest,  did  not 
represent  Jesus  as  giving  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  Art  Thou  the  Christ  ?  "  This  tradition  is  given  sub- 
stantially in  Luke  xxii.  66-68,  70,  71.  If  Mark,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  Jesus  as  giving  an  afHrmativc  answer, 
it  is  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  tradition  followed 
by  Luke,  and  desired  something  more  definite.  The  words 
in  Mark  xiv.  62,  "  I  am,  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man," 
etc.,  are  to  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of  the  evangelist  him- 
self, whose  authority  in  turn  led  Luke  to  insert  verse  69 
into  his  account  of  the  trial,  where  it  is  obviously  out  of 
place.  In  this  way  Prof.  Volter  gets  over  Mark  xiv.  62, 
and  the  downfall  of  this  passage,  he  thinks,  throws  a  sus- 
picious light  on  all  others  of  the  same  kind.  Having  thus 
cleared  his  decks.  Prof.  Volter  proceeds  to  reconstruct  the 
meaning  of  the  title  on  the  basis  of  sayings  such  as  Luke 
xix.  10,  "  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,"  in  which  he  detects  echoes  of  Ezekiel,  cp. 
Ezek.  ii.  3-7  ;  iii.  17  f.;  xxxiii.  10  f.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  echoes  of  Ezekiel  are  as  clear  as  Prof.  Vdlter 
thinks  them,  and  whether,  even  if  they  were,  they  are 
audible  enough  to  divert  attention  from  the  far  stronger 
assonances  which  exist  between  sayings  like  Mark  xiv.  62 
and  Dan.  vii.  1 3.  However,  as  we  have  seen,  Mark  xiv.  62 
is  ruled  out,  and  we  are  shut  up  to  Ezekiel  as  the  original 
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source  of  Jesus'  language  respecting  the  Son  of  Man.  In 
other  words,  "  Son  of  Man  "  on  Jesus'  h'ps  expresses  not  a 
Messianic  but  a  purely  prophetic  consciousness.  Jesus, 
when  He  calls  Himself  the  Son  of  Man,  is  not  speaking  as 
the  heavenly  Messiah  whose  triumph  was  foretold  at  the 
end  of  days,  but  as  the  Prophet  or  Watchman,  whom, 
according  to  Ezekiel,  God  sends  to  the  house  of  Israel  to 
lead  it  back  to  Him.  In  any  case  this  consciousness  pro- 
ceeded and  underlay  Jesus'  later  claim  to  be  the  Messiah. 
This  is  Prof.  Volter's  main  thesis.  The  strands  out  of 
which  Jesus'  Messianic  consciousness  is  woven  are  Ezekiel 
and  Isaiah  liii.,  not  Dan.  vii.  1 3  and  Isaiah  liii.  It  must  be 
admitted  that,  in  the  working  out  of  his  thesis,  Prof.  Volter 
has  exhibited  great  critical  acumen.  The  book  abounds  in 
shrewd  critical  observations  of  texts  and  parallel  passages. 
In  r^ard,  however,  to  the  main  thesis  we  may  have  our 
doubts.  In  the  first  place,  the  same  critical  methods,  by 
which  Prof.  Volter  disposes  of  Mark  xiv.  62  and  the 
eschatological  "  Son  of  Man  "  sayings,  could  be  used  against 
Luke  xix.  10,  and  the  texts  which  are  used  to  prove  the 
Ezekiel  hypothesis.  In  fact  the  logical  result  of  Prof.  Volter's 
calculus  would  be  to  deny  that  Jesus  used  the  title  Son  of 
Man  at  all.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Jesus' 
Messianic  consciousness  was  a  late  development,  and  was 
preceded  by  such  a  purely  prophetic  consciousness  as 
Prof.  Volter  assumes.  The  Evangelical  tradition  carries 
the  Messianic  consciousness  back,  at  least,  as  far  as  the 
Baptism.  Finally,  it  is  questionable  if  Prof  Volter  makes 
allowance  for  the  popular  diffusion  of  apocalyptic  ideas  in 
Jesus'  own  day.  If  Jesus  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man, 
we  may  be  sure  the  title  was  an  intelligible  one  for  all  who 
had  ears  to  hear.  The  seed  did  not  drop  into  a  soil  unpre- 
pared for  it.  There  existed  an  imaginative  context  in  the 
popular  mind,  through  which  the  reference  of  the  title 
became  at  once  intelligible.  Sayings  like  Matt.  viii.  20, 
"  The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  tb  lay  His  head,"  or  Matt 
xi.  1 9,  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drinking,"  are 
not  fully  intelligible  in  themselves,  even  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ezekiel  passages  on  which  Prof.  Volter 
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lays  so  much  stress.  They  are  pregnant  utterances,  which 
are  only  understood  when  resolved  as  follows  :  ''  The  Son 
of  Man,  of  whose  glory  Daniel  and  the  prophets  speak,  is 
He  who  now  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head."  For  this 
reason  Dan.  vii.  13,  rather  than  Ezekiel,  is  the  key  to  the 
meaning  of  the  title  in  the  Gospels.  W.  Manson. 

Glasgow. 


ZUR    TEXTGESCHICHTE     UNO     ERKLARUNG 
VON    TERTULLIAN'S    APOLOGETIKUM,  von 

Dr  Htinrich  Schrors^  Professor  der  katholischen  TheologU 
an  der  Universitdt  Bonn.  {Texte  und  Untersuchungen 
40.4.)    Leipzig:  f  C,  Hinrichs^  19 14-     -^.4.50. 

This  essay  of  Dr  Schrors  follows  up  Dr  Bill's  monograph 
on  the  first  book  against  Marcion,  and  deepens  the  gratitude 
felt  by  students  of  Tertullian  to  the  series  in  which  they 
both  appear.  But,  while  Dr  Bill  traced  the  apolc^etic 
tradition  and  analysed  the  philosophical  contents  of  Ter- 
tullian, Dr  Schrors  concentrates  on  the  text.  In  this  way, 
his  pamphlet  forms  a  supplement  to  Heinze's  recent  study 
of  the  ideas  pervading  the  Apology.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a 
supplement  which  is  still  necessary.  Tertullian's  style  is 
notoriously  difficult,  and,  partly  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
text  of  his  writings  presents  serious  problems  which  even 
the  edition  in  the  Vienna  Corpus  has  not  solved.  These 
problems  meet  the  student  of  the  Apology  in  full  force.  It 
is  preserved  in  two  families  of  manuscripts  ;  one  is  the 
codex  Fuldensis,  which  stands  by  itself;  the  other  is  re- 
presented by  the  remaining  manuscripts  which  Dr  Schrors, 
like  the  great  Louvain  scholar,  Waltzing,  groups  under  the 
letter  P.  Codex  Fuldensis  is  no  longer  in  existence.  Our 
knowledge  of  its  special  readings  we  owe  to  the  collation 
made  by  a  scholar  from  Flanders,  Franciscus  Modius,  who 
visited  the  Fulda  Library  in  1584.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  readings  collected  by  Modius  were  taken  ex- 
clusively from  this  codex  or  from  other  manuscripts  as  well. 
Dr  Schrdrs  sets  aside  the  latter  hypothesis,  perhaps  with 
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too  much  confidence.  Junius,  the  Leyden  professor,  who 
edited  Tertullian  in  1597,  distinctly  says  that  Modius  drew 
his  materials  *'  praesertim  "  from  the  codex  Fuldensis ;  now 
Junius  may  have  been  a  somewhat  superficial  and  hasty 
scholar,  but  he  may  be  assumed  to  have  known  so  much, 
at  anyrate,  about  his  immediate  predecessor's  work,  and 
Waltzing,  who  is  by  no  means  a  '^  Judxus  Apella,"  accepts 
his  statement.  It  is  necessary  to  Dr  Schrors's  argument, 
however,  to  ear- mark  all  the  readings  of  Modius  as  due  to 
the  codex  Fuldensis,  and  his  opening  chapter  claims  to 
establish  this  (pp.  1-13). 

The  differences  between  F  (  »  the  codex  Fuldensis)  and 
P  are  too  distinct  to  have  escaped  notice.  Several  critics 
have  actually  regarded  the  two  textual  forms  as  different 
editions  prepared  by  Tertullian  himself,  just  as  Blass  argued 
about  the  Lucan  writings  in  the  New  Testament.  As  a 
rule,  P  has  been  taken  to  be  primary,  but  Dr  Schrors  has 
independently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  F  represents  the 
first  edition  and  P  the  second.  This  was  hinted  by  older 
scholars  like  Havercamp  and  Oehler.  Dr  Schrors,  how- 
ever, has  worked  out  the  theory  elaborately,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  data  are  arranged,  sifted,  and  presented  in  full. 
The  thesis  is,  that  while  P  is  a  second  edition,  its  text  is 
superior  to  F ;  it  is  secondary,  in  point  of  time,  not  in 
value.  Tertullian,  like  other  authors,  improved  many  parts 
of  his  work  when  he  reissued  it.  A  close  examination  of 
the  variants  seems  to  show  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
sense  is  better  preserved  in  P  than  in  F.  So  much,  I 
think,  may  be  allowed  to  Dr  Schrors.  If  both  F  and  P 
represent  different  authors'  editions,  it  follows  naturally 
that  P  is  the  second  edition ;  a  writer  does  not 
always  improve  his  work  by  retouching  it,  of  course,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  systematically  obscure  or 
weaken  it,  as  would  be  the  case  if  P  were  prior  to  F.  But 
all  this  kind  of  argument  depends  on  the  initial  hypothesis 
that  both  forms  of  text  were  due  to  Tertullian.  According 
to  Dr  Schrors,  the  variants  are  too  significant  and  character- 
istic to  permit  of  us  relegating  them  to  later  scribes  and 
editors ;  their  idiosyncrasies  are  such  as  could  only  have 
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been  possible  to  the  author  himself.  No  one  else  could 
have  used  his  strong  bow  of  style  so  adequately  and  con- 
tinuously. This  is  a  nice  point  of  literary  criticism,  and 
Dr  Schrors  is  frank  enough  to  admit  (p.  72)  that  some  of 
the  additions  in  P  are  not  particularly  in  line  with  Ter- 
tuUian's  concise,  pregnant  style.  His  essay  has  left  on  my 
mind  the  impression  that  the  case  for  regarding  both  F  and 
P  as  author's  texts  is  not  as  strong  as  he  supposes ;  on  the 
other  hand,  I  feel  convinced  that  in  several  cases  he  has 
succeeded  in  proving  the  superiority  of  P  to  F,  as  against 
Callewaerts. 

The  valuable  feature  of  the  essay,  apart  altogether  from 
its  literary  criticism,  is  the  close  and  suggestive  interpreta- 
tion of  many  disputed  passages  in  the  Apology.  Dr 
Schrors  excels  in  this  kind  of  work  ;  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  be  independent,  but  we  rarely  feel  that  he  is  differing  for 
the  mere  sake  of  differing  from  his  predecessors,  and  his 
verdicts  are  invariably  based  upon  a  careful  acquaintance 
with  the  style  and  grammar  of  Tertullian,  which  certainly 
adds  confidence  to  the  reader.  His  discussion  of  the  well- 
known  crtix  in  xxxviii.  i  (pp.  53  f.)  is  too  long  to  quote, 
but  two  shorter  specimens  of  his  method  may  be  noted. 
The  first,  illustrating  a  point  of  style,  is  the  note  on  the 
scornful  passage  in  xxiii.  13,  where  F  reads:  "negent 
Christum  omnem  ab  aevo  animam  restituto  corpore 
iudicaturum ;  dicant  hoc  tribunal!,  si  forte,  Minoen  et 
Rhadamanthum  secundum  consensum  Plantonis  et  poetarum 
esse  sortitos."  This  yields  quite  a  good  sense,  as  it  stands, 
and  the  passive  meaning  of  "sortitos''  which  is  required 
(Rauschen  reading  "  huic "  for  ''  hoc '')  is  not  unclassical. 
But  "  sortiri  "  elsewhere  in  Tertullian,  even  in  the  Apology 
{e,g.  ii,  8,  vii.  10),  is  invariably  active.  Besides,  mythology 
knows  nothing  of  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  obtaining  their 
judicial  seats  by  lot.  Hence  P's  reading  of  the  text,  with 
**  pro  "  between  "  hoc  "  and  "  tribunali,''  and  "  hoc  "  repeated 
before  ** esse,"  suits  Tertullian's  idiom  better.  "Let  them 
deny  that  Christ  is  to  judge  every  soul  from  the  beginning, 
once  its  body  is  restored  ;  let  them  assert  that,  instead  of 
this  tribunal,  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  .  .  .  have  taken 
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over  this  (function)."  The  other  passage  is  in  xlvii,  1 3  : 
"  et  si  paradisum  nominemus  locum  divinae  amoenitatis  re- 
cipiendis  sanctorum  spiritibus  destinatum,  maceria  quadam 
ignese  illius  zonae  a  notitia  orbis  communis  segregatum, 
Elysii  cam  pi  fidem  occupauerant."  Take  "nominemus" 
with  a  double  accusative  here,  says  Dr  Schrors,  and  inter- 
pret "igneae  illius  zonae,"  not  of  the  fiery  sword  of  the 
cherubim,  nor  of  the  blazing  stars,  but  of  hell-fire,  to  which 
Tertullian  has  just  found  a  pagan  parallel  in  the  fiery  stream 
of  Pyriphlegeton. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  plan  of  the  essay  prevented  Dr 
Schrors  (p.  70)  from  handling  the  famous  passage  in  xix.  i 
upon  the  antiquity  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  he  has 
made  up  for  this  by  an  interesting  proof  (pp.  103  f.),  cf. 
Dessau's  discovery  that  Jerome's  curious  description  of 
Tertullian's  father  as  a  "  centurio  proconsularis  "  was  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  text  of  F  in  ix.  2  ("teste  militia 
patris  nostri "),  which  is  corrected  in  P  to  "  teste  militia 
patriae  nostrae."  This,  as  Dr  Schrors  points  out  candidly, 
is  a  fresh  piece  of  evidence  against  the  trustworthiness  of 
Jerome's  sketch,  and  it  corroborates  the  growing  scepticism, 
fostered  by  Koch,  of  Jerome's  parallel  assertion  that 
Tertullian  was  a  presbyter. 

Altogether,  this  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  higher 
as  well  as  the  lower  criticism  of  the  Apologfy.  "  Si  jamais 
livre  fut  un  acte,"  says  Monceaux,  "  c'est  bien  celui-14."  It 
would  be  curious  if  it  was  a  double  blow.  At  anyrate,  it  is 
important  to  understand,  even  in  details,  how  forcible  it  was, 
and  Dr  Schrors  has  done  something  to  bring  that  out. 

Oxford.  James  Moffatt. 


DIE  KIRCHLICHEN  QUATEMBER,  Ihre  Entste- 
hung,  Entwicklung,  und  Bedeutung.  Von  Ludwig 
Fischer,  Munchen:  Lentner^  1914.  Pp'  xii.,  278.  M. 
6.20. 

This  is  a  typical  piece  of  research  work  from  the  Church 
History  Seminar  of  Munich,  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
origin,   development,   and    meaning   of   the    Ember   Days 
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(jejunia  quatuor  temporum).  Painstaking  and  careful,  it 
doubtless  deserved  the  prize  it  won.  The  whole  question 
of  the  origin  of  these  quarterly  Fasts  is  one  of  the  most 
puzzling  in  the  history  of  Christian  worship.  Were  they,  as 
Schiisler  and  others  have  maintained,  taken  over  directly 
from  the  Jewish  Church,  on  the  authority  of  Zech.  viii.  19  ? 
Were  they,  as  Duchesne  ai^ues,  a  Roman  reduction  and 
focussing  of  the  fasts  twice  in  the  week  referred  to  in  the 
Didache  ?  Were  they,  as  Morin  contends,  a  Christian 
substitute  for  the  heathen  feri<E  sementince^  tnessis,  and 
vindemiaUs }  Were  they  originally  instituted  as  times  for 
ordination,  or  was  it  the  solemnity  already  attaching  to  these 
seasons  that  caused  them  to  be  chosen  for  this  rite?  To 
the  solution  of  these  questions  the  author  brings  a  great 
mass  of  relevant  material,  showing  a  wealth  of  scholarship, 
if  also,  at  times,  a  deficiency  of  the  critical  faculty,  shown, 
for  example,  in  the  emphasis  that  he  lays  on  Pope  Leo's 
claim  of  remote  antiquity  (pp.  7,  20,  23,  42,  etc.).  Some 
notice  should  have  been  taken,  too,  of  Jerome's  protest 
against  the  multiplication  of  obligatory  fasts,  and  recognising 
none  but  Lent  as  of  universal  obligation  (Epist.  41  ad 
Marcellam). 

The  chief  merit  of  this  study  is  not  in  the  handling  of  all 
the  conflicting  material,  but  in  the  fresh  and  thorough 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  various  liturgies  (pp. 

56-101).  Hugh  Watt. 

Bearsden, 


LECTURES  ON  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  by  President 
John  Witherspoon^  D,D.,  LL.D,  Princeton  University 
Press:  Humphry  Milford,  19 1 2.  Pp.  xxxi.,  144. 
6s.  6d.  nett. 

This  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reprints  of  the  works  of 
early  American  philosophers,  and  is  edited  by  Mr  Vamum 
Lansing  Collins.  He  also  writes  by  way  of  introduction 
an  excellent  biography  of  its  author.  It  makes  interesting 
reading  to  a  Scotsman,  for  Dr  Witherspoon  was  an  honour 
to  his  country.     He  was  a  bom  fighter,  and  raised  in  the 
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Forty-Five  a  company  against  Prince  Charlie,  but  though 
never  in  action,  he  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  Castle 
Doune.  He  was  no  sooner  released  than  he  transferred 
his  martial  energy  to  the  General  Assembly  and  championed 
the  Evangelicals.  It  rained  sermons  and  pamphlets,  and 
Dr  VVitherspoon  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  this  ephemeral 
literature.  He  had  been  more  than  twenty  years  a  minister 
at  Beith  and  in  Paisley  when  in  17^8  he  became  president 
of  Princeton.  Its  affairs  required  a  strong  man,  and  they 
found  him  in  this  strenuous  divine.  He  organised  the 
college  and  made  Princeton  the  "  fountain-head  of  Scottish 
realistic  philosophy  in  America/'  In  the  stress  of  the 
times  he  naturally  drifted  to  politics  and  entered  Congress, 
where  he  identified  himself  with  the  policy  of  independence. 
What  astonishes  one  about  such  a  man  is  his  extraordinary 
vitality  and  versatility.  It  was  impossible  in  such  circum- 
stances to  become  a  student,  but  Dr  Witherspoon  seems  by 
his  ability  in  many  departments  of  life  to  have  impressed 
himself  on  his  contemporaries.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  America  had  outgrown  its  colonial  organisation,  and  it 
fell  to  this  worthy  statesman  to  adapt  its  constitution  to  the 
new  circumstances  of  the  country.  This  is  called  "  the  climax 
of  his  career."  He  was  its  first  moderator,  and  preached 
{May  1789)  before  its  first  Assembly,  taking  a  sermon 
on  humility  prepared  for  Princeton  pulpit  twenty-one  years 
before.  "  He  had,"  writes  Mr  Collins,  "  lived  his  life  as  it 
came,  generously,  eagerly,  completely,  a  teacher  and  a 
maker  of  men — to  the  youthful  generation  an  inspiration, 
to  the  older  a  wise  counsellor.  But  he  himself  had  written 
no  great  book,  had  dictated  no  imperishable  State  document, 
had  founded  no  philosophical  system  ;  he  was  scarcely  a 
great  scholar  .  .  .  but  through  all  his  life's  complexity  he 
had  never  forgotten,  nor  even  slighted,  his  permanent  duty 
to  the  Church."  She  honoured  him  for  his  service,  and 
through  her  he  attained  his  chief  distinction.  There  was 
nothing  mystical  or  aesthetic  about  him.  He  made  no  preten- 
sions to  literature,  and  in  his  garden  preferred  vegetables  to 
flowers,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  spoiled  a  good  farmer 
to  make  a  poor  divine.     He  taught  a  variety  of  subjects  ;  and 
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while  in  these  lectures  one  is  most  impressed  with  his 
critical  sagacity,  they  also  indicate  wide  reading.  It  must 
have  been  a  privilege  for  students  to  come  under  his 
influence. 

In  spite  of  his  evident  conviction  as  to  the  adequacy  and 
infallibility  of  Scripture  to  guide  our  conduct,  he  will  not 
believe  that  moral  philosophy  is  ''just  reducing  infidelity  to 
a  system,"  and  insists,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  may  be 
"  an  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  inspired  writings/^ 
He  divides  it  into  Ethics  and  Politics,  regarding  Jurispru- 
dence as  a  branch  of  the  latter.  Nothing  could  be  saner 
than  his  discussion  on  the  difference  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals.  He  dismisses  as  "wholly  fabulous  and 
visionary"  all  stories  about  sanctified  dogs  or  other  creatures, 
showing  special  respect  to  churches  or  sacred  persons,  and  re- 
fuses to  draw  logical  distinctions  between  reason  and  instinct. 
Without  being  at  all  modem,  he  recognises  the  influence  of 
the  body  on  the  mind,  and  is  generally  cautious  and  catholic 
in  his  positions,  though  he  argues  for  innate  ideas  and  a 
moral  sense.  To  aflirm  that  virtue  and  vice  are  constituted 
by  the  divine  will  would,  in  his  opinion,  undermine  the  moral 
character  of  God  Himself.  We  do  not  invariably  act  under 
the  influence  of  self-love,  but  are  capable  of  disinterested 
affection.     Job  does  serve  God  for  nought 

In  politics  he  insists  with  Rousseau  on  the  social  compact^ 
where  people  agree  with  others  to  "  deliver  up  or  abridge 
some  part  of  their  natural  rights,  in  order  to  have  the 
strength  of  the  united  body,  to  protect  the  remaining  and 
to  bestow  others."  He  proves  it  by  the  instinct  to  rebellion 
against  injustice  and  by  the  practice  of  drawing  up  a  con- 
tract in  the  founding  of  colonies.  It  follows  from  it  "  that 
men  are  originally  and  by  nature  equal,  and  consequently 
free."  He  condemns  ancient  nations  for  making  slaves  of 
their  prisoners  of  war,  but  it  was  an  improvement  on 
slaughtering  them,  and  this  mercy  was  in  all  likelihood 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  economic  condition  increasing  the 
value  of  labour.  He  discusses  forms  of  government  with 
great  impartiality,  and  concludes  that  it  should  be  complex, 
a  system  of  checks  like  a  limited  monarchy.     A  lecture  on 
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the  law  of  nature  and  nations  is  followed  by  those  on  juris- 
prudence, all  characterised  by  the  same  lofty  feeling  and 
exceptional  sagacity.  The  book  is  a  worthy  memorial  of 
an  eminent  divine.  JOHN  Glasse. 

Edinburgh. 


A  CONSTRUCTIVE    BASIS  FOR  THEOLOGY,  by 

James  Ten  Broeke^  Ph,D,^  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
M* Master  University^  Toronto^  Canada,  London:  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.j  1 9 14.    Pp.  ix.,  400.     los.  6d. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  historic  and  beautiful  build- 
ings to  be  in  difficulties  with  their  foundations,  and  to 
discover  that  self-preservation  demands  that  at  great  cost 
and  labour  new  ones  be  substituted  for  the  old.  New  ones 
laid  on  something  more  solid,  spread  over  broader  bases, 
and  going  deeper  down,  with  the  advantage  of  the  best 
modern  knowledge  of  construction  and  material.  And  so 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  true  foundation  of  the  building  is 
built  last,  long  after  the  pointed  roofs  and  taper  spires. 
Professor  Ten  Broeke  claims  that  similar  work  must  be 
undertaken  on  the  magnificent  and  historic  fabric  of 
Christian  theology.  It  is  not  that  he  quarrels  with  the 
conclusions  so  much  as  that  he  feels  that  human  thought 
has  by  this  progressed  to  a  position  in  which  it  is  privil^ed 
to  say  with  greater  authority,  and  of  course  with  more 
living  power,  to  the  men  of  to-day  why  these  things 
are  so. 

In  his  introduction,  from  a  definitely  pragmatist  stand- 
point the  writer  argues  that  the  case  of  theology  is  after 
all  a  special  case  of  epistemolc^y — of  the  relation  of 
knowledge  to  reality.  In  theological,  as  in  all  thinking, 
our  reflective  thought  is  always  on  behalf  of  some  present 
interest  or  end, 

"  When  once  convinced  of  error  we  put  aside,  as  of  no 
longer  any  use,  what  we  formerly  held  to  be  the  truth,  very 
much  as  the  artizan  throws  away  his  broken  or  worn-out 
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tool  and  takes  up  another."  And  so  theology  is  functional 
and  instrumental.  It  is  a  process  of  reflection  on  the 
experience  of  the  religious  life,  and  as  such  includes  many 
distinctions  as  it  passes  down  from  the  experience  of  the 
Founder  of  a  religion  and  His  first  interpreters  through  the 
life  and  corporate  experience  of  believers  into  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  individual,  whose  theology  must  in- 
evitably be  his  own  personal  reflection  on  his  own  experience 
in  the  light  of  all  that  he  knows.  If  such  a  view  of  the 
province  of  theology  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  if  thought 
progressively  attains  closer  touch  with  reality,  it  must  have 
contributions  to  make  in  support  of  the  reality  of  Christian 
experience.  If  there  is  truth  in  religion  all  truth  must 
support  it.  But  we  must  be  permitted  to  ask  how  far  this 
pragmatist  attitude  is  in  harmony  with  the  call  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Green,  and  the  Cairds  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  book.  Can  we  not  get  away  from  it  that  truth 
is  only  the  best  tool  for  the  moment  ?  Mr  Ten  Broeke 
certainly  gets  away  from  it,  but  does  he  not  desert  pragmatism 
in  so  doing  ? 

In  his  first  book  we  have  an  examination  of  the  antecedents 
of  Christian  theology,  an  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
Christianity,  an  account  of  the  great  doctrinal  period,  and 
a  short  chapter  on  the  transitional  period  of  the  Reformation. 
Christianity,  in  its  earliest  exponents,  had  to  use  the  in- 
tellectual instruments  that  had  been  forged  and  moulded  by 
Greek  philosophy.  And  Greek  philosophy  provided  in  a 
sense  a  dantnosa  hcereditas.  It  had  journeyed  far  from 
the  pure  idealism  of  Plato,  and  had  disastrously  developed 
a  dualism  which  was  intensely  foreign  to  the  idealistic 
spirit.  The  world  had  grown  farther  and  farther  apart 
from  God.  The  irrational  and  evil  confronted  the  idealist 
as  a  problem  unresolved.  Only  the  Stoics  upheld  a  per- 
fectly rational  Law  of  the  Universe,  in  obedience  to  which 
alone  lay  satisfaction.  So,  as  the  logical  conclusion  of  the 
baser  side  of  Plato,  it  came  to  Philo  to  state,  but  in  no  way 
to  solve  satisfactorily  the  problem  of  Immanence  and 
Transcendence,  and  to  embody  in  doctrines  of  mediation 
a  philosophy  which  left  no  place  for  the   preservation  of 
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human  individuality  or  divine  personality.  Yet  all  the 
time  there  was  a  better  road  in  Platonic  thought  had  tneh 
cared  to  follow  it.  The  Logos  doctrine,  the  child  of  Greek 
philosophy,  was  welcomed  by  the  first  Christian  teachers  as 
the  best  and  most  adequate  interpretation  of  the  uniqueness 
of  Christ  Jesus.'  And  this  Mr  Ten  Broeke  regards  as 
the  main  misfortune,  for  it  was  a  cosmic  speculation,  and 
incapable  to  represent  satisfactorily  the  real  burden  of 
Christ's  message,  significance,  and  redemptive  activity. 

The  meaning  of  Christianity  is  seen  to  lie  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus.  "In  the  conceptions  of  God  the 
Father,  divine  providence,  sonship,  and  the  infinite  worth 
of  the  human  soul,  the  whole  Gospel  is  expressed." 
Everything  beyond  is  interpretative.  Chief  stress  is  laid 
on  the  vitalising  power  rather  than  the  novelty  of  our  Lord's 
conceptions,  and  on  the  significance  of  the  benevolent 
Christianity  of  our  own  time,  which  expresses  something  of 
the  redeeming  and  transforming  ideal  of  those  conceptions. 
In  its  assurance  of  a  Personal  Father,  in  its  proclamation 
of  a  kingdom  of  love  and  grace,  in  its  definite  attitude  to 
evil,  in  its  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  in  its  conviction  of 
the  deep  rationality  of  the  world  through  and  through — 
Jesus'  religion  brought  new  treasures,  treasures  whose  names 
might  have  previously  been  used  by  Greek  or  Jew,  but  whose 
reality  as  stores  in  a  new  and  living  order  it  alone  has 
manifested  and  secured. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  everything  outside  these  concep- 
tions should  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  St  Paul,  "the 
creator  of  a  new  Christology,"  St  John  the  Apologist, 
Origen,  and  Clement  are  deluded  in  seeing  in  Christianity 
^*the  real  meaning  of  Greek  philosophy."  In  the  great 
Arian  struggle  Athanasius  was  so  great  and  venerable 
because  of  the  implications  that  lay  behind  the  dogma, 
which,  without  their  burning  force,  was  valueless  to  Christ- 
ianity. Those  implications  were  the  saving  and  redeeming 
power  of  Christ  as  one  with  God,  for  the  truth  of  which  he 
really  fought  and  suffered.  ^  These  were  the  important 
things,  but  they  were  not  really  implicit  in  the  cold  logical 
formulae  of  Chalcedon.     Then,  and  certainly  now,  the  true 
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Christology  is  too  great  for  the  swaddling-bands  of  the 
cosmic  formulae  of  Greek  thought. 

The  problem  of  Authority  comes  into  view  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Reformation  period.      It  is  shown  that  the 
Catholic   principle  of  external   authority  remained   in   the 
period  of  transition,  and  that  it  is  only  historical  develop- 
ment that  has  brought  the  Protestant  to  see  that  the  nega- 
tion  of   all   kinds   of   external   authority,   ecclesiastical   or 
Biblical,  is   implicit  in   his   principle  of  private  judgment. 
The  real  problem  that  remains  for  him  is,  "  how  to  unite  the 
individuality  of  faith  with  the  objectivity  of  belief,  which 
seems  to  imply  a  common  standard  of  reference  by  which 
every  believer  must  judge  himself,  and  be  judged  by  others.*' 
Prof.  Ten  Broeke  thinks  that  modern  psychology  and  phil- 
osophy give  grounds  of  hope  for  this  union  to  be  effected  as 
the  normal  product  of   religious  freedom.      In  the  second 
part  the  outstanding  features  of  modern  philosophy,  begin- 
ning with  Descartes,  are  outlined,  and  the  new  theology  that 
is  united  with  it  in  Kant,  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  and  RitschL 
Philosophy  adopted  the  Reformation  principle,  "  the  return 
of  man's  spirit  to  himself,  and  the  rejection  of  all  that  is 
merely  external  and  foreign,"  as  Caird  says,  and  in  Kant 
discovered  a  road  from  mere  individual  atomism  to  some- 
thing universal,  and  unifying.      In  the  moral  life,  the  life  of 
the  goodwill,  we  are  in  the  sphere   of  universal  truth,  to 
which  the  postulates  of  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality,  are 
necessary.     And  the  reason  that  universalises  in  matters  of 
the  will  is  as  authoritative  and   real  as   the  reason  which 
makes  the  categories  of  the  phenomenal  world.     And  in  the 
Critique  of  Judgment  it  is  shown  that  morality  requires  us 
to  find  purpose  in  nature,  and  a  final  purpose  in  the  triumph 
of  the  moral  law — in  short,  a  Divine   Lawgiver  and  WilL 
The  postulates  of  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality,  which  are 
but  postulates  to  the  theoretical  reason,  are  finally  "  filled  so 
full  of  the  vital  energy  of  moral  endeavour  that  they  gain  the 
trustworthiness  of  established  truths,"     Thus  Kant  provided 
for  the  Lutheran  the  objective  and  universal  background  of 
his  own  individual  atomic  experience.     And,  indeed,  as  is 
shown  in  chapter  vii.  with  abundant  fullness,  he  worked  out 
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from  the  foundation  of  his  moral  doctrine  an  interpretation 
of  the  Christian  religion  as  the  only  true  moral  religion, 
which  was  the  basis  of  moral  and  ethical  views  of  all 
Christian  doctrines,  notably  that  of  the  atonement.  The 
stock  criticisms  of  the  coldness  of  a  religion  of  mere  duty 
are  to  some  extent  met,  but  the  real  conclusion  is  that  the 
religion  of  the  good  will  needs  to  be  associated  with  the 
religion  of  knowledge,  and  the  religion  of  feeling.  These 
are  taken  up  in  the  two  next  chapters  in  lucid  and  lengthy 
summaries  of  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  Schleier- 
macher's  Discourses.  The  examination  of  the  former  shows 
how  philosophy  responds  to  the  protest  of  the  intellect  and 
religious  sense  against  foreign  determination.  The  sure 
knowledge  of  God  as  self-conscious  spirit,  having  its  develop- 
ing life  in  a  community  of  spirits,  the  consciousness  that  in 
self-surrender  the  soul  completes  the  process  of  God's  own 
life  as  self-conscious  spirit,  these  pillars  of  Hegelian  doctrine 
are  conceived  by  Hegel  to  be  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  Of  course  they  square  with  the  very  diluted 
form  of  traditional  Christianity  held  by  Prof.  Ten  Broeke, 
but  point  to  a  very  scanty  recognition  of  the  historical 
Christ  and  the  Incarnation.  The  interpreters  of  Hegel, 
notably  John  Caird,  have  allowed  more  room  for  the 
uniqueness  of  Christ  {Fundamental  Ideas  of  Christianity^  ii. 
p.  158).  But  the  essential  principles  that  Christ  embodies, 
the  consciousness  of  sonship  to  God,  and  the  knowledge  of 
God  as  Father,  are  "  the  source  of  religion,  and  the  key  to 
salvation  and  redemption,"  and  this  the  writer  thinks  is  the 
side  of  theology  which  comes  out  in  those  who  have  felt  the 
influence  of  Hegel.  The  examination  of  Schleiermacher 
shows  the  natural  protest  of  the  human  spirit,  reflecting  on 
its  religious  experience,  against  intellectualism.  At  the 
bottom  is  feeling,  and  a  feeling  of  dependence,  before  any 
mental  constructions.  The  difficulties  of  reaching  any  definite 
or  universal  affirmations  from  this  individualistic  basis  are 
clearly  seen.  But  once,  again  it  is  the  association  with  the 
spirit  of  the  historic  Christ  and  His  community  which  calls 
out  best  the  forces  of  the  religious  consciousness.  And 
Ritschl  is  but  an  expansion  and  modification  of  Schleier- 
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macher,  making  our  experience  of  the  Christian  revelation 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Christian  community,  a 
trustworthy  picture  of  the  real. 

Thus  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Schleiermacher,  by  the  roads  of 
the  Will,  the  Intellect,  and  the  Feelings,  draw  out  of  the 
inner  self  the  individual  religious  affirmations,  which  find 
their  completion  in  the  Christ  as  revealed  in  the  account  of 
Him,  that  is  assumed  to  be  the  most  original,  and  least  aflfected 
by  the  atmosphere  of  the  age  in  which  He  was  first  inter- 
preted. 

The  third  part  is  devoted  to  the  application  of  the  results 
of  philosophy  to  the  chief  theological  problems.  A  theology 
is  sought  springing  out  of  the  complex  life  of  the  present  that 
shall  be  of  service  as  a  working  hypothesis  to  meet  its  needs. 

First,  a  legitimate  use  of  modern  psychology  is  made  to 
justify  the  simple  affirmations  of  religious  experience.  We 
are  committed  to  the  pragmatist  track.  "  Belief,  truth, 
reality,  and  action,  including  moral  action,  are  most  in- 
timately related,  and  to  some  extent  identical."  "  Thought 
has  a  functional  character  because  it  serves  the  end  of 
action."  Experience  must  be  regarded  as  a  unity,  and  each 
factor  in  it  vouches  for  its  own  reality,  and,  most  especially, 
the  passionate  beliefs  of  Christianity  coming  out  in  acts  of 
goodwill.  Through  experience  personality  is  achieved,  and 
the  individual  becomes  the  guarantee  of  his  own  beliefs. 
Social  psychology  comes  in  to  vouch  for  a  real  solidarity. 
A  rational  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  forces  itself  upon  us, 
and  "  the  idea  of  Jesus  "  as  the  Ideal  Man,  is  exalted  into 
the  place  of  supreme  reality  as  the  centre  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  community. 

A  review  of  modern  philosophy's  contribution  to  the 
problem  of  belief  in  God  leaves  us  with  the  alternatives  of 
an  Idealism,  which  regards  God  as  self-conscious  Spirit, 
differentiated  in  finite  persons,  whose  self-conscious  experi- 
ence is  taken  up  into  divine  experience,  and  a  theism  which 
freely  recognises  the  self-limitation  of  God.  The  writer 
leans  to  the  former,  but  claims  that  either  alternative  pro- 
vides a  foundation  for  the  Christian  belief  in  God  as 
self-conscious  Person. 
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Next  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  in  what  respects  such 
considerations  affect  the  cardinal  Christian  doctrines.  The 
practical  and  religious  origin  of  all  doctrine  is  taken  for 
granted,  and  its  metaphysical  expansion  deprecated.  There 
is  room,  however,  for  the  Fatherhood  and  Sonship  as  taught 
by  Jesus,  for  the  definition  of  God  as  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit  [God  as  known  to  Christ ;  God  in  Christ ; 
and  God  in  man],  for  a  belief  in  miracles,  in  the  objective 
power  of  prayer,  for  a  modified  doctrine  of  sin,  for  the 
uniqueness  of  Jesus,  and  for  hope  of  Immortality.  And 
behind  all  such  intellectual  affirmations  is  the  assurance  of 
faith,  which  in  a  way  advances  before  reason. 

In  the  last  chapter  ("  Scope  and  Method  of  Theology  ") 
the  writer  claims  that  the  character  of  every  theology  is 
determined  by  the  assumptions  and  purpose  of  the  theo- 
logian. For  the  man  of  to-day  the  assumption  must  be 
"  that  the  needs  of  life  find  their  satisfaction  in  Jesus,"  and 
the  purpose  ''  to  form  a  view  of  the  significance  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  our  needs  which  shall 
meet  the  practical  standard  of  being  the  most  satisfying 
to  mind  and  heart,  of  verifying  itself  in  our  experience, 
and  of  opening  the  way  to  a  clearer  vision  of  God  "  (p.  366). 
To  a  consideration  of  the  Bible  the  theologian  must  add 
the  study  of  the  social  development  of  Christianity,  and 
must  endeavour  to  co-ordinate  his  conclusions  with  the 
rest  of  human  knowledge,  so  long  as  he  is  seeking  truth 
for  truth's  sake,  and  not  from  a  craven  fear  that  religious  truth 
is  not  strong  enough  to  stand  by  itself.  The  conclusion  is 
decidedly  and,  after  the  stress  that  has  been  laid  on  social 
psychology  and  the  universal,  I  would  venture  to  say, 
unnecessarily  individualistic.  Is  it  a  fact  that  one  must 
form  one's  theological  doctrines  primarily  in  the  light  of 
one's  own  experience  "as  the  expression  of  one's  own 
soul  to  oneself"?  Allowing  full  weight  to  individual 
reaction  to  pressure  from  without,  there  is  still  much  to 
be  said  for  the  massive  affirmations  of  the  whole  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  the  majestic  force  of  a  corporate  ration- 
ality, and  the  cradle  of  authority  in  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  human  race  must  perforce  be  rocked,  and   absorb 
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unconsciously,  or  at  least  with  small  exercise  of  reflection, 
the  common  heritage  of  belief.  I  would  prefer,  instead 
of  Prof.  Ten  Broeke's  rejection  of  the  Loisyan  principle, 
a  widening  of  that  principle  itself  in  the  direction  of  a 
reasonable  authority,  in  defiance  even  of  "  the  principle  of 
the  Reformation."  W.  J.  Ferrar. 

East  Finchley. 


I  VALORI  CRISTIANI  E  LA  CULTURA 
MODERNA,  by  Ugo  Janni,  Mendrtsio,  Svizzera,  Casa 
Editrice  Cultura  Modema,     Lire  6.50. 

This  is  a  good  piece  of  apologetic  work  from  the  pen  of 
the  Waldensian  pastor  at  San  Remo,  entitled  The  Christian 
Values  and  Modem  Culture^  and  in  view  of  the  traditions  of 
the  old  Church  of  the  Vaudois,  it  is  a  remarkably  courage- 
ous book.  The  author  claims  to  represent  ''the  modern 
school  of  evangelic  thought,"  and  to  stand  for  the  **  reac- 
tion  against  individualism,  and  the  consequent  tendency  to 
amputate  historical  Christianity  of  one  or  other  of  its  con- 
stituent elements."  The  school  of  evangelic  thinking  to 
which  the  writer  belongs  "  recognises  in  their  entirety  the 
results  of  scientific  criticism,  philosophical  and  biblical."  He 
is  in  short  a  ''  Modernist,"  but  he  holds  that  "  Modernism  is 
not  a  doctrine^  but  a  method^  The  position  of  the  Italian 
Modernist  to-day,  whether  he  is  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman 
Catholic,  is  that  the  movement  on  its  critical  side  has  spent 
itself,  that  the  task  of  reconstruction  lies  before  its  adherents, 
and  at  the  present  time  it  is  more  concerned  with  the 
development  of  religion  on  its  devotional  than  on  its 
doctrinal  side.  Signor  Janni  is  deeply  involved  in  the 
religious  movement  in  Italy,  which  has  for  its  aim  to  draw 
together  men  of  all  denominations  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  vital  belief  and  piety.  He  and  Prof.  Luzzi  of 
Florence  are  prominent  members  of  the  society  called 
''  Fides  et  Amor,"  which  has  published  a  new  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  from  the  original  documents ;  and 
Signor  Janni  is  also  one  of  the  founders  of  a  recently  formed 
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**  League  of  Prayer,"  which  comprises  in  its  membership, 
Italian  priests  and  pastors,  and  clei^  of  the  Greek  and 
Anglican  Churches.  His  standpoint  as  an  apologist  is 
therefore  not  that  of  a  rationalist,  but  of  an  evangelical 
Modernist  He  and  those  who  think  with  him  are  of 
opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  reconstruction  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the  light  of  the  results  of 
modern  scientific  study,  both  biblical  and  philosophical. 
On  the  philosophical  side  the  author  of  this  book  is  eclectic, 
having  sympathy  on  the  one  hand  with  Idealist  thought, 
but  not  hesitating  to  avail  himself  of  the  principles  of  those 
who  represent  Pragmatism  in  philosophy  and  Ritschlianism 
in  theology.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  label  Signor  Janni  a 
Ritschlian,  for  he  admits  the  claim  of  Metaphysic  in  relation 
to  Christian  Thought,  and  he  quotes  with  approval  the 
<lictum  of  William  James  that  ''  pragmatism  is  compatible 
with  every  system  of  metaphysic."  He  describes  his  own 
book  as  '*  an  attempt  to  find  a  synthesis  of  the  Christian 
Values  and  Modern  Culture  on  the  basis  of  an  eclectic 
philosophy."  Religion  is  an  essential  fact  of  human  nature. 
The  Christian  Religion  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  that 
fact ;  it  is  impossible  therefore  that  modem  culture,  if  it 
wishes  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  should  ignore  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 

Signor  Janni  sets  out  with  a  discussion  of  the  notion  of 
God  in  modern  thought.  His  position  in  this  matter  is  that 
there  is  a  vital  energy  in  the  world  which  manifests  itself  in 
phenomena,  and  is  diffused  throughout  the  world,  as  my 
soul  is  diffused  throughout  my  organism  ;  but  the  soul  is 
one,  and  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  organism  ;  similarily, 
the  soul  of  the  world  is  one,  and  is  not  imprisoned  in  the 
phenomenal  world.  We  affirm  its  unity  and  universality, 
and  it  is  this  vital  essence,  rational  and  immanent  in  the 
phenomena  which  manifest  it,  whom  we  call  God.  He 
-quotes  with  approval  the  writings  of  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
force,  rightly  regarding  him  as  the  best  exponent  of  the 
New  Theology  in  England,  and  he  says,  "it  is  to  this 
sanely  immanistic  doctrine  that  I  adhere."  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  ruling   Christian  idea, 
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according  to  Signer  Janni,  is  the  Incarnation  ;  and  he  sees 
this  fact,  the  incarnation  of  the  divine,  the  immanence  of 
the  infinite  in  the  finite,  running  through  the  universe,  but 
culminating  in  Humanity,  and  reaching  perfection  in  Jesus. 
The  Incarnation  lays  the  foundation  for  the  essential 
divinity  of  man,  and  Jesus  is  the  ideal  man.  In  the  Jesus 
of  the  Gospels  we  see  what  he  calls — using  an  Italian 
equivalent  for  "  acme" — the  "  axiom  of  human  perfection. ** 
Jesus  is  *'  rapporto,"  en  rapport  with  man  and  God.  His 
testimony  to  Christ  may  therefore  be  given  in  his  own 
words  :  "  The  logical  conclusion  at  which  our  study  arrives 
is  .the  recognition  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  To  affirm 
divinity  precisely  is  not  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
omniscent  Ego  of  the  universe,  namely  God,  under  a  human 
semblance.  No  ;  that  is  the  scholastic  interpretation  of  the 
divinity  of  Jesus.  But  the  divinity  of  Jesus  is  not  bound  up 
with  the  scholastic  or  mediaeval  interpretation.  The  latter 
may  fall,  the  former  remains ;  and  is  cast  into  a  new  form 
of  thought  in  harmony  with  the  progress  of  culture,  both  in 
respect  of  conception  and  expression.  Jesus  is  not  divine 
though  human  :  He  is  divine  because  human.  Humanity  at 
its  highest  is  divine,  therefore  Jesus  is  divine.  He  is  man 
in  the  highest  manifestation.  Therefore  he  fufils  in  the 
highest  sense  divinity  in  humanity.  He  is  the  root  and 
centre  of  that  which  shall  be  some  day — no  longer  poten- 
tially but  actually  —  Divine  Humanity.  So  he  is  the 
^  ideaUreal '  man ;  He  fulfills  the  expression,  the  humanity 
of  Gody  which  is  the  divinity  of  man!* 

Signor  Janni  treats  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  from  the 
viewpoint  of  its  religious  necessity.  Modern  Unitarianism 
is  dismissed  as  a  reaction  to  Judaism,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
modem  philosophy  aifords  the  light  necessary  for  a  rational 
interpretation  of  this  doctrine.  The  conception  of  person- 
ality involves  existence  in  three  modes — power,  wisdom, 
love  ;  and  that  which  is  of  the  essence  of  any  "  Ego "  is 
postulated  of  the  Divine  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit.  We  must  avoid  the  mediaeval  tritheism» 
and  we  do  so  when  we  see  that  the  existence  of  unity  in  a 
threefold  mode,  which  is  philosophically  sound,  corresponds 
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to  the  Christian  revelation  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit  And  this,  in  the  sphere  of  mystic  experience,  gives 
us  the  conception  of ''  God  for  us,  God  with  us,  and  God  in 
us."  Mediaeval  tritheism  and  modem  Socinianism  are  both 
corruptions  of  a  doctrine  which  originated  in  religious  ex- 
perience ;  and,  being  formulated  by  the  first  generation  in 
the  Baptismal  formula,  it  corresponds  to  a  philosophical 
necessity  arising  out  of  the  true  conception  of  Personality. 

We  are  not  therefore  surprised  that  when  Signor  Janni 
proceeds  to  the  suggestion  of  a  reconstructed  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  he  avails  himself  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
modern  psychologists,  and  he  is  not  the  only  modern  theologian 
who  does  so.  The  logomachy  of  the  Chalcedonian  Christo- 
logy  involves  us  in  what  Signor  Janni  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  a  "  desperate  theology."  That  Christology  involved  the 
scholastic  conception  of  the  union  of  the  two  "  natures,"  in 
the  "  Ego "  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  result  is  not  one 
who  is,  as  we  confess,  the  •*  God-Man,"  but  "  God  and  Man,. 
in  two  distinct  natures,  and  one  person  for  ever."  Signor 
Janni  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  due  to  the  attempt  to  con* 
fuse  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Eternal  Christ.  So  he 
would  put  it  that  Jesus,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  affirmed,  began 
to  be,  is  a  '*  creature,''  but  that  in  Him  the  Eternal  Christ 
was  manifested.  "The  Word  was  made  flesh."  It  is  of 
the  Word  that  Incarnation  is  asserted,  and  it  is  of  the 
Incarnate  Word  that  we  assert  that  in  Him  we  have  the 
Eternal  Christ  in  His  transcendence,  and  the  Man  Jesus  in 
His  immanence.  We  are  not  surprised  therefore  to  find  the 
author  speaking  of  "  the  myth  of  the  virgin  birth."  It  is 
disposed  of  as  an  accretion  which  adds  nothing  to  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  Person  of  Christ,  but  being  a  poetic  expression 
of  the  truth,  it  is  "  in  that  sense  true.'* 

Probably  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  this  book  is  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  Immortality.  Signor  Janni 
has  given  great  attention  to  the  evidence  afforded  for  the 
belief  in  immortality  by  psychical  research.  He  claims 
that  evolution  on  the  one  hand,  and  psychical  research 
on  the  other,  place  the  belief  in  immortality  on  a  sound 
scientific  basis.     The  chapter,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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unity  of  the  book,  is  overloaded  with  evidence  for  telepathy 
and  kindred  phenomena,  but  evidently  these  studies  have 
made  great  progress  in  Italy.  The  position  taken  in  the 
book  is  that  "  given  the  unity  of  the  being  and  the  im- 
manence of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  human  Ego  follows 
as  a  corollary."  The  resurrection  of  the  body  is  treated  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  belief,  on  the  biological  principle  that 
the  function  creates  the  organ,  not  the  organ  the  function. 
^*  Therefore  the  body  rises  like  the  soul  immediately  after 
death."  It  goes  with  this  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  took 
place  from  the  cross,  and  that  there  are  three  moments  in 
what  he  calls  the  "  palingenesis  "  of  Christ,  the  resurrection, 
the  ascension,  and  the  glorification.  '^  Jesus  is  risen,  but 
his  resurrection  is  not  the  revivifying  of  the  corpse,  it  is 
the  release  of  the  life  of  the  spirit  from  matter,  and  so  is 
analogous  to  the  whole  world-process,  which  is  a  continual 
sacrifice  of  the  phenomenal  to  the  real,  and  an  incessant 
effort  to  spiritualise  the  material." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  this  is  a  bbld  book  to 
have  come  from  the  old  Waldensian  Church,  and  that  the 
writer  is  an  intrepid  thinker.  The  book  contains  nothing 
one  has  not  read  in  other  studies  of  recent  date,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  see  that  liberal,  and  at  the  same  time  intensely 
religious  thinking,  is  alive  in  a  country  where  the  bane  of 
controversy  has  so  often  prevented  constructive  work.  With 
some  tendency  to  verbosity  and  needless  repetition,  the 
volume  would,  if  translated  and  condensed,  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  literature  on  the  Apologetic  of  Theology. 

Belfast  David  Purves. 


RESTATEMENT  AND  REUNION :  a  Study  in 

Principles,  by  Burnett  Hillman  Streeter.    London :  Mac-- 
millan  &  Co.,  1914-     Pp.  xxii.,  194.     2s.  6d.  nett. 

We  have  here  a  noteworthy  addition  to  the  already 
voluminous  Kikuyu  literature.  Mr  Streeter's  arguments 
are  unusually  interesting,  though  we  may  not  always  agree 
with  them.     He  has  a  great  and  worthy  love  for  his  Church, 
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and  he  is  never  unfair  to  other  Churches.  But  he  is  un- 
fortunate. He  is  a  pacificist  living  in  a  time  when  men, 
and  churchmen,  seem  bent  on  war  rather  than  peace.  One 
may  call  him  a  theological  diplomatist,  though  it  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  whether  the  language  of  theological  diplomacy 
can  establish  peace  in  the  Church  of  England  or  reunion 
of  the  Churches.  Mr  Streeter  strives  after  conciliation  in 
two  directions.  First  he  seeks  to  unite  the  Church  of 
England,  and  then  by  means  of  the  united  Church  to 
reconcile  the  Churches  of  Christendom.  It  is  a  great  task 
he  proposes  to  himself,  and  he  is  not  blind  enough  to 
imagine  that  it  can  be  accomplished  in  his  generation. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  lays  down  the  essentials 
of  Christianity.  He  reconstructs  out  of  the  Gospels  a 
simple  creed  composed  of  the  necessary  elements  of  Christ- 
ian faith.  The  ground  has  been  gone  over  a  thousand 
times  before,  but  Mr  Streeter  has  gone  into  the  work  with  a 
fresh  mind,  putting  away  from  him  for  the  moment  the 
existent  creeds  and  considering  his  task  from  the  subjective 
point  of  view.  He  seems  to  have  no  expectation  that  his 
basis  of  Christianity  will  be  accepted  as  a  basis  of  union  by 
the  controversialists.  It  is  rather  put  forward  as  an  ideal, 
at  least  as  a  reminder  in  the  war  of  theology,  that  behind 
the  creeds,  and  independent  of  the  Churches,  sincere  Christ- 
ianity is  possible. 

In  the  second  chapter  he  discusses  the  question  of 
authority.  The  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  has  been  discarded.  Men  are  suspicious  of  the 
Church  because  they  do  not  believe  it  to  be  in  earnest  for 
truth,  and  because  it  is  divided.  What  is  to  take  its  place  ? 
The  author  thinks  inspiration,  which  he  renames  *^  religious 
intuition."  This  religious  intuition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
documents  of  the  Bible.  The  results  are  limited,  corre- 
sponding to  the  stage  of  religious  development  which  the 
community  had  attained.  Where  this  inspiration  or 
religious  intuition  presents  itself,  its  conclusions  are  found 
to  be  reasonable  and  should  be  accepted.  The  same  theory 
is  applied  to  the  creeds.  They  have  likewise  to  be  regarded 
as  exhibiting  a  stage  of  religious  development — **  No  state- 
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ment  in  these  creeds  can  be  either  unimportant  or  untrue,  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  may  require  reinterpretation."  Many 
of  the  statements  of  the  creeds  are  not  to  be  taken  literally^ 
For  example, "  Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  was  only  intended 
to  guard  the  fundamental  belief  that  the  Logos  became 
flesh.  If  this  were  agreed  upon  **  it  would  soon  come  to  be 
a  matter  of  accepted  usage  to  interpret  the  phrase  *  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  '  in  a  symbolic  sense,  just  as  it  is  now  to 
interpret  several  other  clauses  of  the  creed  in  that  way." 
He  is  not,  however,  content  to  leave  the  creeds  unrevised. 
There  must  be  "  restatement  and  reinterpretation.** 

Mr  Streeter  seems  to  display  a  certain  hesitation  and 
lack  of  boldness  in  facing  the  situation.  He  is  aware  that 
there  is  difficulty  to  conscience  in  repeating  the  creeds,  and 
he  tries  to  get  rid  of  it  by  a  temporary  expedient.  The 
language  does  not  literally  express  the  faith,  so  the  bridge 
of  a  mental  reservation  must  be  built  between  them.  The 
repetition  of  a  creed  is  a  public,  not  a  private  act,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  create  a  false  impression.  The  author 
feels  this,  and  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  the  faith 
declared  shall  literally  express  the  faith  believed,  but  in  the 
meantime  he  is  willing  to  permit  this  adjusted  burden  to  lie 
upon  the  conscience. 

It  may  be  true  that  "when  the  Apostle's  creed  was 
taking  shape  there  were  many  Christians  who  never  thought 
of  understanding  the  clause,  '  And  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 
of  God  the  Father,'  in  a  strictly  literal  sense."  He  does  not 
give  his  authority,  but  it  is  true  enough  to-day  that  it  is  not 
so  understood.  Yet  it  is  surely  an  essential  of  a  creed  that  it 
should  be  literal,  expressing  exactly  the  faith  of  the  believer, 
otherwise  it  is  no  creed  at  all.  There  is  something  awe- 
inspiring  in  the  sight  of  a  great  body  of  Christians,  who 
sincerely  believe,  repeating  their  greed,  but  the  sight  would 
be  ludicrous,  if  not  worse,  of  Christians  repeating  their  creed 
with  mental  reservations  or  symbolically. 

Mr  Streeter  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  regard  to  reunion  with  other  Churches. 
He  believes  that  his  Church  is  especially  fitted  to  contribute 
to  the  work  of  reuniting  the  Churches  on  account  of  its 
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peculiar  genius.  It  is  a  difficult  work  to  estimate  the 
peculiar  genius  of  such  an  organisation  as  a  church,  but  he 
undertakes  the  task  con  amort.  Contrasting  Anglicanism 
with  Romanism  and  Puritanism,  he  finds  the  genius  of  his 
Church  to  be  moderation,  afterwards  called  sanity,  and 
comprehensiveness,  afterwards  called  charity.  "  Sanity  and 
charity  are  the  dominant  quality  of  the  highest  Anglican 
type."  We  will  not  quarrel  with  him  on  account  of  his 
favourable  estimate,  though  we  may  cavil  at  many  of  his 
premisses.  We  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  see  some  demon- 
stration of  that  sanity  and  charity  which  has  not  been  too 
obvious  as  yet  in  its  relation  to  other  Churches.  If  a 
commentary  be  needed  it  can  be  supplied  by  the  author. 
**  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  movements  towards  reunion 
are  on  foot,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  it  is  we  who 
are  hanging  back." 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  what  practical  proposals  Mr 
Streeter  makes.  These  will  be  found  in  the  last  chapter. 
After  an  instructive  account  of  the  position  of  the  Church 
universal  or  national  and  its  disruptions,  he  makes  a  tenta- 
tive proposal.  This  has  chiefly  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  mission  field,  but  members  of  other  Churches  who 
have  been  refused  communion  by  the  Church  of  England  at 
home  are  interested  as  well,  (i)  "  Members  of  non-episcopal 
churches  within  easy  reach  of  their  own  denomination  should 
not  be  admitted  to  communion  unless  in  highly  exceptional 
circumstances."  (2)  "  No  bishop  or  priest,  whether  at 
home  or  in  the  mission  field,  should  himself  partake  of  the 
communion  when  administered  by  one  who  is  not  episcopally 
ordained."  On  the  other  hand  the  confirmation  rubric 
might  be  relaxed  where  a  baptised  Christian  leading  a 
moral  life  is  out  of  reach  of  the  regular  ministrations  of  his 
own  communion.  Comment  is  scarcely  necessary.  The 
proposals  do  not  go  any  length  towards  reuniting  the 
Churches.  Nor  do  they  exhibit  much  of  that  comprehensive- 
ness or  charity  which  we  are  told  is  a  dominant  feature  of 
the  highest  Anglican  type.  The  conclusion  is  weak,  and  is 
certainly  not  what  we  had  been  led  to  expect  from  a  perusal 
of  the  book.     We  anticipated  something  bolder  and  more 
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generous.     Mr  Streeter  is  too  much  afraid  of  disunion  in  his 
own  Church  to  be  of  much  service  in  uniting  the  Anglican 
Church   with  others.     The  book   is  worth  reading  as  an 
expression  of  the  moderate  view  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Eddleston.  G.  LINDSAY  LESLIE. 


THE  LIE ;  To  Pseudes,  or  The  False  Atonement,  and 
The  Mystery  of  Lawlessness,  by  Philalethes.  London  : 
Francis  Griffiths^  IQH-     Pp*  152.     is. 

The  Lie,  which  the  author  believes  to  have  done  irreparable 
harm  to  Christianity,  is  a  false  doctrine  of  Expiation. 
**  Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  character  and 
righteousness  of  God  than  to  suppose  that,  like  the  pagan 
gods,  He  required  such  suffering  before  He  could  forgive 
the  repentant  sinner ;  still  less  that  the  sufferings  of  another 
person,  and  that  person  His  own  Son,  should  be  of  such 
satisfaction  to  Him  as  to  make  Him  willing  to  regard  the 
wickedness  He  hated  as  if  it  was  not  wickedness.'* 

The  author,  though  he  gives  no  reasons  for  his  belief, 
finds  that  the  Lie  is  first  fulminated  against  by  St  Paul 
in  2  Thes.  ii.  11.  He  then  traces  its  growth  through 
Apostolic  and  Patriotic  times  to  modern  orthodoxy.  The 
author  is  uncritical ;  in  fact  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
Biblical  critics  are  allies  of  Rome  for  the  subversion  of 
Protestantism,  but  he  is  a  man  with  a  pure  vision  for  the 
essence  of  true  religion.  G.  LINDSAY  LESLIE. 

Eddleston, 


WHY  DID  CHRIST  DIE?  The  True  Atonement,  or 
The  Mystery  of  Christ,  by  Philalethes,  London: 
Francis  Griffiths^  191 4-     PP-  H^-     '<^- 

A  DOCTRINE  of  the  Atonement  which  looks  upon  the  death 
of  Christ  as  a  "  manifestation  of  His  righteousness,"  the 
death   not  being  regarded  as  of  greater  efficacy  than  the 

life.  G.  Lindsay  Leslie. 

Eddleston, 
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CHRISTIANITY  WITH   NATURE,  by  John   Shearer. 
London:  /.  &'J,  Bennett ^  19 14.     Pp.  44.     is,  nett. 

This  pamphlet  is  concerned  with  the  inadequacy  of  modern 
language  to  represent  accurately  the.  ideas  underlying 
Biblical  Hebrew  or  Greek  words.  The  author  throughout 
applies  himself  to  the  words  translated  in  English  by  "  fear  *' 
and  "  believe "  He  shows  how  they  do  not  convey  the 
original  idea.  "  There  is  no  verb  in  English  that  includes 
the  idea  fear  and  believe  often  stand  for  or  imply."  Belief 
is  regarded  as  a  development  of  the  Old  Testament  fear 
which  is  traced  to  its  root  in  nature  religion. 

Eddies  ton,  G.  LINDSAY  Leslie. 


DIE   NEUE  DIESSEITSRELIGION,  von  Professor  Dr 
Johannes  Wendlandy  Basel.    {Religionsgeschichtliche  Volks- 
bUcher.)     Tubingen :  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  {Edinburgh :   Otto 
Schulze  6f  Co.\  1914.     Pp.  48.     50  Pf 

The  aim  of  this  little  book  (which  is  an  unusually  short 
number  of  the  Religionsgeschichtliche  Volksbucher)  is  to  give 
a  criticism  and  appreciation  of  a  certain  tendency  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  present  age.  It  is  a  familiar  remark 
now  that  the  materialistic  and  anti-religious  tendencies  of 
fifty  years  ago  have  partly  given  place  to  a  reawakening, 
in  various  forms,  of  the  religious  interest  ;  and  it  is  this 
new  religious  tendency  (largely  unecclesiastical  and  indi- 
vidual) which  here  engages  Professor  Wendland's  attention, 
and  seems  to  him  to  merit  the  general  title  of  Diesseits- 
religion. His  attention  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
Germany,  and  he  indicates  his  subject  more  precisely  by 
the  mention  of  the  following  contemporary  writers  (to 
which,  however,  in  the  discussion,  he  adds  others) :  Julius 
and  Heinrich  Hart,  Wilhelm  Bolsche,  Bruno  Wille,  Gertrud 
Prellwitz,  Ellen  Key,  Albert  Kalthoff,  Carl  Jatho.  These 
are  all  of  the  present  day,  but  Professor  Wendland  finds 
the    roots   of  this    kind    of  religion   in   Giordano    Bruno, 
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Spinoza,  Goethe,  Holderlin,  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  and 
Nietzsche.  Its  most  characteristic  mark  is  its  transference 
of  salvation  and  blessedness  entirely  from  the  sphere  of  the 
future  and  the  heavenly  to  the  present  life  in  this  world. 
Thus  the  new  age  claims  to  carry  within  itself  the  eternity 
which  past  ages  sought  without,  above,  and  beyond  this 
life. 

The  treatment  is  extremely  slight,  but  it  is  very  fair  and 
moderate  in  its  tone,  and  the  book  is  very  interesting. 
One  section  is  devoted  to  criticism  of  the  tendency,  another 
to  appreciation  of  its  elements  of  truth.  The  book  is  so 
short,  and  is  so  much  divided  and  subdivided  into  sections, 
as  to  give  an  impression  of  being  scrappy  :  one  feels  that 
too  many  points  are  made  and  too  little  is  said  on  each  point. 
Perhaps  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the  subject  itself  lacks 
unity  :  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  such  diverse  writers 
all  under  a  general  criticism.  Some  are  as  definitely  and 
representatively  Christian  as  Schleiermacher,  some  as  keenly 
anti-Christian  as  Nietzsche ;  some  are  criticised  as  being 
too  optimistic,  some  (as  is  recognised)  are  pessimistic  like 
Von  Hartmann  and  Drews.  Some  are  pure  nature-mystics ; 
some  profess  the  religion  of  Social  Democracy.  Perhaps 
indeed  the  one  thing  common  to  all  the  writers  is  the 
Diesseitigkeit  of  their  religion,  and  that  makes  one  wish 
that  the  book  were  truer  to  its  title,  for  it  would  have  been 
very  interesting  to  have  more  discussion  of  the  relative 
claims  of  Dtessetts  and  Jenseits  in  religion.  But  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  quarrel  with  the  author  because  he  has 
treated  his  subject  in  a  way  which  is  not  fully  indicated 
in  the  title.  The  book  is  not  intended  to  be  a  discussion 
of  a  particular  dogmatic  question,  but  a  critical  survey  of 
certain  present  tendencies ;  and  if  these  tendencies  are 
somewhat  diverse,  it  is  significant  that  they  have  Diesseitig- 
keit  in  common,  and  it  is  a  merit  to  have  brought  them  all 
together  for  review  under  such  an  interesting  categor>^ 

Edinburgh.  D.  M.  Baillie. 
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DER  SINN  UND  WERT  DES  LEBENS.  a^o.  Urn 
bearbeitete  und  erweiterte  Auflage,  von  Rudolf  Eucken, 
Leipzig :  QuilU  u,  Meyer  {Edinburgh :  Otto  Schulze  & 
Co.),  1914.     Svo.    Pp.  v.,  150.     M.  2.80. 

Students  of  Philosophy  cannot  fail  to  notice  a  certain 
similarity  of  thought  and  even  of  language  pervading  the 
writings  of  Eucken.  Wherever  you  open  any  of  his  volumes 
he  always  seems  to  be  saying  the  same  thing,  always 
harping  upon  the  need  and  reality  of  a  higher  spiritual 
being,  which  he  regards  as  at  once  the  basis  and  the 
inspiration  of  life.  This,  of  course,  is  all  to  the  philosopher's 
<:redit,  and  betokens  the  unity  and  cohesion  of  his  concep- 
tion of  the  world.  But  it  is  a  little  irritating  to  the 
reader ;  and  after  perusing  a  volume  or  two  he  is  apt  to 
5i,/e  himself  further  trouble  by  applying  the  Roman  adage, 
""  ex  uno  disce  omnes." 

The  volume  before  us  might  seem  to  be  a  case  in  point. 
In  one  sense  it  contains  nothing  new.  But  it  presents  the 
problem  of  life  from  a  different  angle,  and  at  least  it  may 
be  said  that  nowhere  will  the  reader  obtain  a  more  succinct 
and  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  Eucken 
as  in  this  compact  little  book.  The  volume  first  appeared 
in  1908,  and  the  present  issue  is  the  fourth  edition, 
rewritten  and  enlarged,  1 7,000  copies  of  which  have  been 
sold  in  Germany  alone. 

Possessing  a  copy  of  the  first  impression,  we  have  had 
the  curiosity  to  compare  it  with  the  present.  Though  the 
general  treatment  remains,  many  sentences  and  indeed 
whole  paragraphs  have  been  entirely  recast,  fresh  titles 
have  been  given  to  some  of  the  chapters,  and  at  least  one 
considerable  section  has  been  added — a  suggestive  essay 
on  "  die  Verschiedenheit  der  individuellen  Geschichte." 

It  is  probably  superfluous  at  this  time  of  day  to  offer  an 
account  of  Eucken's  conception  of  the  meaning  and  value  of 
life.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  in  this  volume  the  author 
reviews  the  present  intellectual  situation,  and  he  finds  it 
far  from  satisfactory.     Though  many  attempts  have  been 
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made  to  grapple  with  the  problem,  no  clear  or  sufficing 
answer  has  been  given  to  the  question,  What  is  life  ? 
What  does  it  mean  for  us?  The  first  part  of  the  book 
deals  with  the  answers  of  history — ^the  older  and  the  newer. 
Among  these  must  be  noted  the  earlier  endeavours  on  the 
part  of  Religion  and  of  an  immanent  Idealism  ;  and  the 
more  recent  forms  of  scientific  Naturalism  and  of  Intel- 
lectualism,  as  well  as  present-day  efforts  of  social  and 
individual  Culture.  These  attempts  have  failed  to  afford 
a  satisfactory  basis  of  life,  partly  because  they  are  one- 
sided and  partial,  and  partly  because  they  do  not  face  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  problem. 

The  critical  part  of  the  book  prepares  the  way  for  a 
more  positive  "  Versudi  eines  Aufbaus,"  and  leads  the 
author  to  the  conclusion,  with  which  his  previous  books 
have  familiarised  us,  that  a  new  spiritual  ideal  can  be 
realised  only  by  the  concentration  and  consolidation  of  all 
that  is  best  in  our  past  history  and  by  the  development  of 
a  free  creative  life,  self-sustained,  independent  of  nature, 
and  superior  to  the  details  of  actual  existence.  Such  a 
vision  and  such  an  endeavour  alone,  energetically  under- 
taken by  the  individual,  and  heroically  striven  after  by 
successive  generations,  can  illumine  the  world,  which  we 
are  helping  to  make,  and  gives  to  life  a  real  meaning 
and  worth. 

The  volume,  as  a  whole,  possesses  all  the  excellences 
of  earnest  conviction  and  skilful  expression  which  students 
of  Eucken  have  been  taught  to  expect  But  it  does  not 
succeed  in  overcoming  that  element  of  elusiveness  and 
vagueness  regarding  the  nature  of  the  independent  spiritual 
reality  which,  in  our  view,  besets  all  the  previous  works  of 
this  writer.  The  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  its  value 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  life-like  portrait  of  its  distinguished 
author.  Arch.  B.  D.  Alexander. 

Langbanky  Scotland, 
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KRITIK  DES  ERKENNENS,  van  Georg  WendeL    Zvo. 
Pp.  vL,  236.    Bonn:  Carl  Georgi,  19 14.    ^M. 

This  queer  melange  of  a  book  is  divided  into  short,  dis- 
jointed paragraphs,  after  the  manner  of  Nietzsche,  but  with- 
out any  of  Nietzsche's  brilh'ant  qualities.  Some  of  its  main 
positions  are  an  extremely  subjectivistic  form  of  epistemo- 
logical  idealism,  a  curious  doctrine  of  an  "unconscious 
understanding,"  an  insistence  on  the  completely  relative 
nature  of  all  knowledge,  a  blunt  denial  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will  as  an  "  illusion,"  an  emphasis  on  the  insignificance 
of  the  human  species,  and  a  consequent  very  scornful  denial 
of  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  Two  quotations  will  perhaps 
suffice.  "  Wie  stellt  man  sich  nun  eigentlich  Gott  vor  ? — 
Er  ist  kein  natiirliches,  sondern  ein  immaterielles  Wesen. 
— So  hat  er  also  keine  Augen,  Ohren  usw.  und  kann  infolge- 
dessen  nichts  von  all  dem  wahrnehmen  und  wissen,  was  wir 
als  unsere  Welt  bezeichnen.  Diese  Erwagung  hat  vielleicht 
noch  niemand  bisher  getan,  sondern  die  gemeine  Meinung 
ist,  Gott,  obschon  ein  Geist,  ein  immaterielles  Wesen,  sehe 
trotzdem  die  Welt  genau  so  wie  wir  mittels  unserer  Sinnes- 
vermogen"  (p.  14).  **  Ich  weiss  wohl,  dass  die  Menschen 
nur  eine  solche  Wahrheit  akzeptieren  woUen,  welche  ihnen 
genehm  ist.  Darum  gehoren,  um  meine  Philosophie  anzu- 
nehmen,  zwei  Hauptbedingungen  dazu  :  i.  eine  ungewohn- 
liche  intellektuelle  Befahigung,  und  2.  ein  edler  und  vollkom- 
men  uneigenniitziger  Charakter,  welche  nur  die  Wahrheit 
und  nichts  anders  sucht  (nicht  etwa  eine  Lust  oder  eine 
angenehme  Zerstreuung  und  Unterhaltung).  Beides  ist  in 
der  Regel  miteinander  verkniipft,  wahrend  mit  Alltagskop- 
figkeit  in  der  Regel  auch  Gemeinheit  und  egoistische  Gesin- 
nung  gepaart  ist. — Das  Primare  aber  bleibt  immer  die  intel- 
lektuelle Unfahigkeit ;  denn  die  Menschen  sind  noch  weit 
mehr  dumm  als  schlecht "  (p.  67).  JOHN  Baillie. 

Edinburgh, 
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DAS  PROBLEM  DER  GEGENSTANDLICHKEIT 
IN  DER  MODERNEN  LOGIK,  von  Heinrich 
Lam.  Svo.  /^.  iv.,  i66.  Berlin  :  Reutherund  Reichard 
{Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulze  &  Co.),  191 2.    Jf.  5.50. 

Dr  Lanz  has  produced  an  able  and  interesting  book.  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the  more 
important  recent  work  in  logical  theory.  Whether  one 
agrees  with  him  in  his  estimates  or  not,  one  must  admit 
that  it  is  a  distinct  service  to  have  discussed  in  relation  to 
one  another  the  general  epistemological  positions  as  distinct 
from  the  detailed  logical  doctrines  of  some  distinguished 
recent  writers. 

The  book  begins  with  a  discussion  of  Kant's  theory  of 
objectivity,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  show  how  some 
present-day  theories  of  knowledge,  and  in  particular  the 
form  of  Criticism  which  the  author  favours,  have  their 
sources  in  his  writings.  The  nature  of  the  service  attri- 
buted to  Kant  gives  the  key  to  the  whole  work.  He  was 
the  first  to  see  that  consciousness  is  not  identical  with 
spiritual  substance  ;  the  unity  of  self-consciousness,  which 
is  a  condition  of  objectivity,  is  not  itself  an  object,  as  the 
empirical  self  is.  From  the  proposition,  I  think  something 
that  exists,  the  Pre-Kantian  drew  the  conclusion,  I  exist  as 
a  thinking  being.  But  all  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  is 
that  what  exists  is  a  mode  of  thought.  The  ego  is  the 
pure  form  of  objectivity,  and  the  objectively  real  consists  of 
consciousness,  the  unity  of  subject  and  object  The  chief 
doctrines  of  the  First  Kritik  are  set  forth  from  this  point  of 
view.  Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dr  Lanz  knows  the 
text  well,  and  though  one  cannot  fail  to  profit  from  the 
details  of  his  discussion,  I  cannot  think  that  this  general 
point  of  view,  whatever  justification  may  be  offered  for  it 
on  general  grounds,  can  result  in  anything  but  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  Kant  himself.  No  one  would  deny  that  Kant's 
Critical  position  is  largely  determined  by  his  opposition  to  a 
doctrine  which  assumed  knowledge  of  the  self  to  be  imme- 
diate and  prior  to  knowledge  of  the  real  world,  and  that  his 
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reason  for  distinguishing  the  transcendental  from  the  empiri- 
cal ego  is  that  the  universal  condition  of  all  knowing  cannot 
itself  be  the  object  known.  But  it  is  a  further  step — a  step 
which  I  do  not  believe  Kant  himself  ever  took — to  argue  that 
this  unity  of  self-consciousness,  which  exhibits  itself  only  in 
the  categories,  is  itself  objectivity.  That  is  the  method  by 
which  Fichte  and  Hegel  developed  Idealism  out  of  Kant. 
The  results  of  such  a  procedure  are  always  unfortunate  in 
relation  to  Kant,  and  though  in  this  volume  they  are  not 
excessively  so,  logically  they  ought  to  be.  We  find 
Dr  Lanz  in  difficulties,  for  example,  over  the  conception 
of  the  transcendental  object.  He  plainly  desires  to  insist 
that  objectivity  is  pure  thinking,  and  to  find  this  view  in 
Kant.  But  he  is  compelled  to  admit  that  the  given  element 
also  is  necessary,  in  Kant's  view,  to  constitute  the  empirical 
object.  Hence  we  find  him  saying  that  it  is  the  element  of 
thought  which  is  properly  objective,  though  the  other  is 
necessary  to  realise  it.  The  only  way  out  is  to  argue  that 
the  given  element  of  sense  is  really  also  a  thought-element* 
But  Dr  Lanz  criticises— quite  eflTectively — Cohen's  argument 
to  this  effect  And  all  he  has  to  say  on  his  own  behalf  is 
that  the  given  element,  irrational  though  it  is,  is  an  element 
of  consciousness.  But  I  confess  I  cannot  see  how  he  makes 
this  concession  to  Kant's  own  view  consistent  with  his 
general  view.  It  seems  to  be  due  to  a  determination  \x> 
find  in  Kant  his  own  distinction  between  objectivity,  which 
is  consciousness,  and  the  actually  real  object,  which  may  be 
either  psychical  or  physical.  Only  the  latter  would  be 
regarded  by  Kant  as  objective,  because  only  it  unites  sense 
and  thought. 

The  position  thus  indicated  in  relation  to  Kant  is  de- 
veloped in  the  remainder  of  the  volume  in  opposition  to  a 
tendency  which  is  denoted  Psychologismus,  and  is  defined  as 
the  application  of  the  psychological  method  to  epistemo- 
lexical  inquiry.  The  business  of  the  latter  is  critical ;  it  is 
concerned  with  the  conditions  which  render  knowledge 
possible.  The  former  does  not  regard  consciousness  as 
the  ground  of  knowledge  at  all,  but  objectifies  it,  and  treats 
it  as  an  empirical  appearance,   related  to  other  psychical 
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events  and  to  physical  objects  in  space  and  time.  The 
root  error  of  the  whole  standpoint  is  that  it  neglects 
the  principle  "  that  objectivity  must  never  be  regarded  as 
an  object."  No  doubt  this  might  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  relation  involved  in  knowledge  is  unique  and  irreducible 
to  any  other,  and  so  far  no  one  would  disagree.  But 
Dr  Lanz  means  more  by  it  than  this.  He  holds  that  the 
psychological  and  the  epistemological  are  two  quite  different 
points  of  view.  Apparently  the  latter  does  not  deal  with 
the  psychical  at  all,  but  with  the  conditions  of  knowledge 
in  general.  The  reasons  he  gives  for  this  conclusion  show 
only  that  psychology,  which  deals  with  de  facto  occurrences 
in  the  mind  of  the  individual,  is  not  logic  in  the  sense  that 
it  does  not  tell  us  what  kind  of  reasons  would  justify  us  in 
holding  a  proposition  to  be  objectively  true.  What  seems 
to  determine  Dr  Lanz's  position  is  that  throughout  his 
argument  he  appears  to  hold  that  since  the  psychical  is  an 
object,  ix,  since  it  exists  in  time  and  in  relation  to  other 
objects,  it  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  knowledge 
proper.  It  may  be  noted  that  he  unfortunately  refers  to 
Husserl  as  agreeing  in  this  criticism  of  Psychologism.  But 
Husserl's  view  of  the  relation  of  psychology  to  pheno- 
menology is  quite  different  from  this.  It  conceives  the 
relation  as  analogous  to  that  between  the  empirical  natural 
sciences  and  pure  mathematics. 

The  detailed  criticism  of  the  tendency  falls  into  three 
parts,  each  discussing  a  group  of  writers.  The  first  deals 
with  those  who  hold  the  "  Organisationstheorie,"  of  whom 
Heymanns  is  typical.  The  second  group  consists  of  Avenarius 
and  his  immediate  followers,  and  the  third  of  Husserl  and 
Meinong.  The  discussion  of  Avenarius  is  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  book.  It  is  plain  that  Dr  Lanz  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  agreement  with  him,  though  he  does 
find  on  him  the  mark  of  the  beast  The  account  of 
introjection  is  satisfactory,  and  distinguishes  the  narrower 
and  wider  uses  of  the  term,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  latter.  In  Der  menschliche  Weltbegrij^ 
Avenarius  treats  as  vitiated  by  the  introjectionist  fallacy 
any  view  which  holds  that  I  have  an  inner  as  distinct  from 
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an  outer  world.     But  it  is  very  hard  to  see  how,  in  view  of 
his  distinction  between  characters  and  elements,  he  is  entitled 
to  do  more  than  say  that  this  is  a  separation  of  aspects 
which  are  only  distinguishable.     Dr  Lanz,  however,  while 
accepting  the  distinction  of  characters  and  elements,  appears 
to  agree  with  Avenarius  in  holding  {a)  that  to  regard  the 
psychical  self  as  the  knower  is  an  example  of  introjection, 
and  (Ji)  that  introjection  is  a  fallacy ;  but  he  differs  in  that 
he  asserts  in  addition  that  knowledge  is  the  aiTair  of  con- 
sciousness in  general.     He  insists  that  perception   means 
only  the  togetherness  in  experience  of  the  world  and  the 
individual.     This   relation  of  togetherness   is   real,  and   is 
quite  different  from  the  purely  logical  relation  of  subject  to 
object,  with  which  theory  of  knowledge  has  to  do.     Along 
with  this  goes  obviously  the  view  of  physical  and  psychical 
as  different  types  of  relation  or  grouping  among  indefinable 
elements.     If  physical  and  psychical  are  equally  objective 
in  this  very  strict  sense,  it  follows  that  the  psychical  has  no 
peculiar  relation  to  consciousness.     I  suspect  that  the  view 
Lanz   really   wishes   to   combat    is    that    the    psychical    is 
immediately    known,   while   the    physical    is    known    only 
mediately  through  it.     That  this  is  false  is  certainly  the 
most  his  arguments  prove.     But  what  he  actually  concludes 
is   that  the  whole  world   consists    of  conscious   elements. 
While  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  Dr  Lanz  actually  commits 
the  fallacy  of  arguing  that,  since  knowledge  is  mental,  its 
object  must  be   so   also,  something   of  the   sort   certainly 
influences  him.     Perhaps  his  argument  amounts  to  no  more 
than  that  any  object  of  knowledge  must  lie  in  the  sphere  of 
consciousness  in  the  sense  that  if  we  are  conscious  of  any- 
thing we  are  conscious  of  it.     But  when  we  come  to  his 
discussion  of  Avenarius*  ambiguous  doctrine  of"  character," 
our  suspicions  about  the  idealist  basis  of  the  argument  are 
strengthened.      Practically  we  find  character  identified  with 
the  psychical,  and  Avenarius  condemned  for  making  objec- 
tivity   a    character,    and    so    falling    into    the    fallacy    of 
Psychologism. 

Dr  Lanz  wishes  to  avoid  making  knowledge  a  function 
of  the  finite  self.     In   the  next  two  chapters,  which  are 
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devoted  to  the  exposition  and  criticism  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  *'  transcendent  school/'  we  can  trace  with  considerable 
clearness  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  him  to  this 
position.  Husserl  receives  by  far  the  largest  share  of  atten- 
tion. Brentano  is  only  mentioned,  while  Meinong's  special 
doctrines  are  not  discussed.  What  distinguishes  the  school 
is  the  "  intentionalist "  character  of  their  doctrine.  They 
take  as  a  mark  of  the  psychical  its  intentional  reference  to 
an  object,  which  is  logically  transcendent  in  relation  to  the 
act  itself.  The  exposition  of  Husserl's  doctrine  is  very 
detailed,  and  seems  to  me  clear  and  in  the  main  accurate. 
Some  account  is  given  of  his  view  of  the  nature  of  universals, 
of  their  relation  to  particulars,  and  of  the  process  of  Ideation. 
The  chief  point  of  criticism  developed  is  that  the  intention 
which  defines  the  object  is  a  fact  of  individual  experience^ 
or  psychical  life,  and  is  therefore  altogether  limited  to  itself. 
It  cannot  be  a  relation  of  the  subjective  to  the  objective, 
because  it  lies  wholly  within  the  subjective  sphere.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  a  relation  in  the  proper  sense  at  all.  The  root 
of*  the  error  is  that  it  identifies  the  subject  of  knowledge 
with  the  psychical  subject,  confusing  two  quite  distinct 
conceptions  of  consciousness.  Knowledge  is  a  function 
of  consciousness  in  general^  which  is  physical  just  as  much 
as  psychical.  It  is  immanent  in  the  whole  world,  and  no 
object  (such  as  the  "self")  should  be  regarded  as  its 
supporter.  "Consciousness  is  no  prerogative  of  psychical 
appearance  "  (p.  1 1 1 ).  So  far  as  the  positive  side  of  the 
position  is  concerned,  it  rests  on  the  assumption  that  con- 
sciousness of  some  kind  is  necessary  to  an  object.  Since  it 
is  quite  plain  that  the  consciousness  of  the  finite  individual 
is  not  so  necessary,  a  consciousness  in  general  is  postulated^ 
and  is  taken  to  manifest  itself  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  and 
in  particular  in  scientific  knowledge.  We  are  told  (p.  112) 
that  "  there  would  be  no  physical  world  without  the  scientific 
consciousness."  What  really  follows  is  that  there  would  be 
no  physical  science — a  very  different  thing.  The  assump- 
tion of  a  consciousness  in  general  seems  quite  unproved. 

The  negative  side  of  the  position  seems  in  no  better  case. 
It  is  argued  that  Husserl,  though  he  holds  knowledge  to  be 
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psychical,  treats  it,  in  its  relation  to  truth,  as  determined  by 
other  than  psychological  laws.  But  we  ought  to  go  further, 
and  recognise  that  the  psychical  individual,  being  objective, 
can  have  no  other  than  a  purely  objective  and  therefore 
non-logical  relation  to  other  objects.  Could  the  subject 
appear  as  an  object,  we  would  have  to  postulate  another 
subject,  and  so  on  in  inf.  This  Lanz  regards  as  obviously 
absurd,  though  the  only  reason  he  gives  reduces  to  a 
particular  case  of  the  idealist  fallacy  noted  above.  So  a 
remarkable  conclusion  follows.  Only  objects  of  knowledge, 
or  rather  knowledge  as  object,  exist.  Thinking  itself  is 
not  an  object.  In  so  far  as  we  think,  we  do  not  exist. 
Cogito  ergo  non  sum. 

The  following  chapter  endeavours  to  reinforce  the  same 
arguments  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  truth.  It  is  asserted 
that  writers  like  Rickert  and  Husserl  are  compelled  in  the 
end  to  adopt  a  psychological  criterion  of  truth :  no  other  is 
possible  when  dealing  with  the  finite  psychical  self.  All 
that  the  arguments  succeed  in  showing  is  that  psychology 
is  not  logic.  We  may,  in  fact,  sum  it  up  by  saying  that 
Lanz  directs  against  Husserl  two  main  arguments;  (i)  The 
psychical  individual  is  a  content  of  consciousness.  No 
content  can  have  another  content  as  its  content.  There* 
fore  no  relation  of  intentional  reference  is  possible  between 
the  psychical  and  object.  (2)  Since  truth  is  ideal  and 
timeless,  the  act  of  judgment,  which  is  determined  in  time, 
cannot  apprehend  it.  Such  an  act  can  be  related  only  to 
other  real  events.  Though  this  is  the  crux  of  the  problem, 
I  cannot  discover  any  evidence  for  the  last  assertion.  The 
fact  is  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  psychical  consists  just  in 
this  reference  to  an  object,  which  is  never  the  process  itself, 
and  we  must  simply  accept  it.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  limit  in  principle  to  the  objects  we  can  apprehend. 
And  any  proposition  is  timeless,  though  it  may  be  a  pro- 
position about  time.  The  last  chapter  is  taken  up  with  an 
indication  of  the  way  of  escape.  It  is  argued  that  the  i^^wrw 
•^vjlfii  of  the  Intentionalist  theory  is  its  assertion  of  the 
independent  character  of  truth.  Hence  a  satisfactory  view 
must  begin  with  the  recognition  that  consciousness  and  its 
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object  form  an  indissoluble  unity  ;  the  object,  indeed,  is  just 
pure  consciousness  itself.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  conscious- 
ness cannot  be  finite,  or  psychical,  nor  its  relation  to  its 
object  that  of  intention.  That  the  object  is  thought  by 
such  a  consciousness  means  that  it  exists  ;  and  the  forms 
of  such  thinking  will  indicate  the  general  structure  of  the 
real.  In  this  discussion  Lanz  follows  closely  the  ailment 
developed  by  Schuppe  in  his  treatise  on  Logic,  and  he  points 
out  quite  rightly  the  close  dependence  of  Schuppe  on  Fichte. 
One  would  expect  a  position  of  this  kind  to  develop  into  a 
form  of  Hegelianism,  as  it  is  plain  that  the  most  important 
problem  remaining  is  that  of  the  categories.  So  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  the  volume  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a 
short  discussion  of  the  Marburg  School,  and  particularly  of 
Cohen.  Dr  Lanz  does  assert  that,  in  spite  of  a  certain 
affinity  with  the  dialectic  method,  Cohen's  doctrine  of  the 
categories  is  really  quite  different  from  Hegel's.  But  in 
spite  of  differences  in  detail,  the  general  points  of  view  of 
the  two  writers  can  only  be  distinguished  by  considerable 
subtlety.  M.  W.  ROBIESON. 

Belfast. 


DIE  PHANOMENALE  SPHARE  UND  DAS  REALE 
BEWUSSTSEIN.  Eine  Studie  zur  phlLnomeno- 
logischen  Betrachtungsweise,  von  Paul  F.  Linke. 
Halle  \  Niemeyer^  191 2.     Pp.  iv.,  50.     2  J/. 

The  sub-title  of  this  essay  indicates  its  general  philosophical 
standpoint.  It  is  typical  of  a  method  of  discussion  much 
more  prominent  in  Germany  than  in  this  country,  though 
signs  are  not  wanting  that  its  importance  as  an  approach 
to  the  problem  of  knowledge  is  gaining  recognition  here 
also.  While  we  may  perhaps  describe  it  as  scientific,  such 
an  investigation  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  empirical 
or  positive  science.  It  does  not  deal  with  matters  of  fact 
at  all,  but  with  those  entities  which  underlie  even  that 
knowledge  which  science  gives  us.  The  chief  object  of 
Dr  Linke's  essay  is  to  inquire  what  account  can  be  given, 
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on  such  a  view,  of  psychology,  and  in  particular  to  show 
that  it  is  a  science  in  fundamentally  the  same  sense  as 
physics  or  chemistry.  He  argues  at  length  that  the 
objectively  real,  with  which  any  science  must  deal,  cannot 
be  identified  with  what  is  immediately  given  in  experience : 
the  latter  can  only  be  proved  to  be  real  in  the  strict  sense 
by  a  systematic  inductive  investigation,  directed  to  showing 
principally  that  it  has  a  determined  place  in  objective 
time,  %,€,  in  that  "  homogeneous  continuum  "  which  ordinary 
life  and  all  the  sciences  presuppose.  It  is  this  existence 
in  objective  time  which  distinguishes  also  such  a  real 
object  from  what  is  "  merely  supposed,''  or  from  a  fiction, 
while  J>oth  of  these  differ  from  ideal  entities  or  universals, 
e,g,  numbers,  by  the  fact  that  they  exist  in  a  time.  The 
sphere  of  real  existence  differs  altogether  from  that  of  the 
given,  the  phenomenal  sphere ;  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  them,  though  there  may  be  a  partial 
connection  in  fact. 

Up  to  this  point  Linke  would  be  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  such  a  writer  as  Husserl,  probably  the  most 
important  representative  of  the  movement.  But  the  latter 
holds  that  in  the  case  of  consciousness  this  difference 
between  what  is  given  and  what  really  exists  does  not 
obtain ;  on  the  contrary,  here  everything  is  just  as  it 
appears.  As  against  this  Linke  argues — it  appears  to  me 
with  great  cogency — that  the  difference  can  be  found  here 
just  as  elsewhere  ;  and  in  order  to  support  his  case  he 
discusses  in  detail  the  function  of  *'  meaning,''  the  special 
characteristic  of  the  phenomenal,  in  recollection  and  sense- 
perception,  with  the  general  result  that  something  quite 
analogous  to  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  found  to  be  a 
feature  never  absent  from  even  an  elementary  mental 
process.  It  follows,  then,  that  we  may  describe  psychology 
as  the  science  which  has  as  subject-matter  objective 
psychical  existence,  the  series  of  connected  processes  which 
by  their  interconnection  constitute  such  unity  as  the 
self  has. 

The  essay  as  a  whole  is  a  decidedly  able  and  interesting 
piece    of  work,  setting  forth   a    position   which    bears    in 
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many  respects  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  held  by  the 
late  Professor  Adamson.  And  the  difficulty  which  im- 
presses one  most  strongly  in  his  work,  that  of  the  relation 
of  the  content  of  a  psychical  process  to  the  object 
apprehended  in  and  through  it,  is  present  here  also  in  the 
absence  of  any  precise  statement  of  the  relation  of  the 
phenomenal  sphere  to  that  of  real  existence.  But  the 
author  indicates  that  he  regards  this  problem  as  rather 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  essay,  and  that  he  may 
discuss  it  in  a  future  work.  M.  W.  ROBIESON. 

Belfast 
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BrUNNER'S  treatise  on  the  symbolic  element  in  religious 
knowledge  (i),  though  perhaps  overcrowded  with  detail, 
offers  a  useful  introduction  to  a  subject  of  vital  interest, 
which  writers  like  Sabatier  have  disposed  of  too  easily. 
The  author  rightly  points  out  that  until  the  .problem  of 
conceptual  thought  has  been  solved,  it  is  idle  to  construct 
a  theory  of  symbol ;  but  he  lays  it  down  provisionally 
that  symbol  in  the  full  sense  is  a  functional  notion,  i.e. 
it  has  for  content  a  definite  relationship  in  which  two 
ideas  stand  to  one  another.  To  a  large  extent  he  follows 
Husserl  and  James  in  the  analysis  of  symbol  qtia  mere 
sign ;  this,  however,  is  the  lowest  kind  of  symbolism, 
indicative  by  intention  of  a  certain  meaning,  but  not  in 
any  real  sense  expressive  of  it  For  symbol,  properly, 
is  "  the  expression  of  the  inexpressible " ;  there  must  be 
similarity  or  affinity  with  the  object  symbolised,  yet  along 
with  this  must  go  a  consciousness  of  non-identity.  The 
fact  that  symbols  can  be  used  at  all  rests  on  the  fact 
that  different  realms  of  experience  correspond,  in  modes 
which  cannot  be  rationalised  but  must  simply  be  accepted 
as  given.  Personality  as  predicated  of  God  is  what 
Brunner  calls  a  primary  symbol;  it  is  independent  of 
all  perception  and  equally  of  conception.  When  we  call 
God  personal  we  express  the  spirituality  of  the  trans- 
subjective  which  is  also  supra-mundane,  and  what  "  spirit " 
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is  neither  thought  nor  perception  can  tell  us,  but  solely 
that  inner  sight  for  which  our  only  name  is  intuition. 
Secondary  symbolism,  on  the  other  hand,  arises  from  our 
need  of  perceiving  inwardly  the  transcendent  realities  we 
believe  in — the  need,  that  is,  in  some  sort  to  identify  the 
spiritual  with  the  natural.  "The  non-finite  has  to  be 
expressed  through  the  finite,  yet  cannot  be."  Thus,  to 
speak  of  God  as  final  cause  of  the  world,  is  to  use 
symbols  derived  from  human  life,  since  apart  from  personal 
volition  the  term  "  cause "  would  be  utterly  without  signi- 
ficance. Religious  symbolism,  of  course,  has  become  what 
it  is  through  a  historical  development ;  and  in  a  valuable 
chapter  it  is  pointed  out  how  the  Divine  is  thought  of, 
first  as  coincident  with  sensible  things,  next,  by  an  advance 
of  infinite  moment,  as  using  the  sensible  to  reveal  itself 
though  all  the  while  remaining  transcendent ;  and  at 
this  stage  symbols  drawn  from  the  human  form  are  em- 
ployed. Brunner  contends  that  anthropomorphism,  so  far 
from  marking  a  low  level  of  thought,  is  really  an  un- 
surpassable height,  to  which  all  development  is  tending. 
Yet  the  consciousness  of  non-identity  we  saw  to  be  vital 
to  symbolism  must  never  be  forgotten  ;  accordingly  it  is 
added  that  "  Not  less  essential  to  religion  than  anthropo- 
morphism is  opposition  to  it.  The  one  springs  from  the 
necessity  of  thinking  God  as  spiritual,  the  other  from 
the  necessity  of  distinguishing  God  from  all  that  is  finite, 
even  finite  spirit."  "  Heaven "  is  the  most  widely-used 
symbol  of  transcendence. 

The  argument  is  occasionally  one  in  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  Technical  expressions, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  are  much  too  obscure.  The 
influence  of  Bergson  on  the  writer  has  been  strong,  partic- 
ularly in  his  view  of  intuition,  although  I  think  he  uses 
this  notion  in  a  much  less  specific  and  revolutionary  sense 
than  the  French  writer.  Throughout  the  book,  the  great 
«nemy  is  intellectualism,  taken  as  the  philosophic  view 
that  knowledge  is  vouchsafed  only  to  the  understanding. 
Brunner  is  convinced  that  religious  faith  has  its  own 
pathway  to  reality — it  is  not  the  pathway  of  general  con- 
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ceptionSy  but  first  and  less  adequately  of  syinbolism>  more 
strictly  still  of  intuition,  as  an  inexpressible  and  original 
experience.  This  work  will  do  much  to  fill  up  an  empty 
space  in  the  literature  of  what  may  be  called  religious 
epistemology. 

Herr  Vollrath  prints  an  interesting  brief  critical  study 
in  method,  with  special  reference  to  the  psychology ». 
history,  and  sociology  of  religion  (2),  Starting  from  the 
distinction  of  fides  qua  creditur  and  fides  qutB  crtditur^ 
identified  however,  not  very  happily,  with  that  between 
form  and  content,  he  conducts  a  sound  and  forcible  but 
sightly  monotonous  argument  against  the  modern  way 
of  putting  all  the  emphasis  on  piety  as  a  subjective  ex- 
perience, more  or  less  irrespectively  of  the  objects 
embraced  by  faith ;  and  points  out  truly  that  this  is 
altogether  contrary  to  the  instinct  of  faith  itself,  which 
gives  the  primacy  unhesitatingly,  not  to  the  human  form 
of  apprehension,  but  to  the  Divine  reality  apprehended- 
There  is  a  price  to  pay  if  (he  problem  is  taken  as  merely 
one  of  psychology  ;  we  sacrifice  the  originality  and  creative 
quality  of  faith  when  we  thus  resolve  to  break  it  up 
into  purely  intra-mental  factors.  The  religion  we  get 
exclusively  by  analysis  of  the  soul  is,  in  short,  not  religion 
at  all  as  it  functions  in  experience.  Even  Troeltsch  and 
Wobbermin,  it  is  argued,  transcend  the  standpoint  of 
psychology  only  in  a  formal  sense ;  the  religious  a  priori 
of  Troeltsch,  for  example,  turns  out  to  be  immanent  in 
the  structure  of  the  religious  consciousness.  Taking  next 
the  historic  method,  Vollrath  concedes  that  it  makes  a 
well-intentioned  effort  to  break  out  to  a  trans-subjective 
reality,  with  the  result,  however,  that  theology  now  becomes 
a  rigorously  historic  study  of  Christianity  as  a  past  and 
present  spiritual  force,  instead  of  an  interpretation  of 
Christian  faith  as  it  lays  hold  on  God  the  Saviour.  He 
protests  against  a  prevalent  tendency  to  deify  method  in 
the  historic  or  any  other  sphere,  in  forgetfulness  of  its- 
really  subordinate  character.  It  is  servant,  not  master^ 
and  in  particular  we  must  never  acquiesce  in  a  tyranny 
based  on  metaphysic.     Method,  after  all,  is  relevant  only 
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to  the  phenomenal.  He  makes  some  other  familiar  points, 
as  that  history  relativises,  that  the  historical  attitude  per 
se  is  an  abstraction,  and  that  it  can  never  bring  men  to 
spiritual  decision,  or  convey  the  sense  of  forgiveness ;  but 
iie  makes  them  with  force  and  precision,  though  Troeltsch 
very  likely  would  deny  that  they  touched  him.  Lastly 
•comes  a  study  of  the  method  called  sociological,  suggested 
by  Troeltsch's  well-known  lecture  on  the  significance  for 
faith  of  the  historicity  of  Jesus.  I  confess  that  in  this 
passage  Vollrath  appears  to  me  to  use  the  category 
"'sociological"  rather  loosely,  bringing  it  into  play  to 
designate  such  matters  as  the  relation  of  freedom  to  grace 
or  the  converting  influence  of  the  word  of  God  ;  and  the 
justice  of  this  criticism  is  virtually  admitted  by  the  course 
taken  by  the  argument  in  its  later  section.  But  the 
pamphlet  as  a  whole  deserves  study,  and  its  manly  tones 
indicate  thoroughgoing  sympathy  with  Schaeder's  recent 
plea  for  a  theology  which  shall  be  genuinely  theocentric, 
not  phenomenalistic.  The  Christian  mind  cannot  reach  a 
proper  self-consciousness  if  the  object  and  content  of  faith 
:Are  construed  as  the  products  of  the  religious  energies  of 
any  group,  however  large  or  long-lived,  or  if  the  individual 
-soul,  even  though  it  be  the  soul  of  a  believer,  is  represented 
as  deriving  its  power  or  blessedness  from  its  own  inward 
stores. 

Much  the  longest  book  on  our  list  is  Wobbermin's 
•elaborate  treatise  upon  the  psychological  method  as  applied 
to  the  general  problems  of  systematic  theology,  and  more 
widely  still,  in  the  science  of  religion  as  such  (3).  He 
insists  that  this  psychological  method,  as  he  conceives  it,  is 
specifically  transcendental ;  ie.  it  inquires  what  are  the 
meanings,  motives,  tendencies,  and  convictions  with  which 
religious  experiences  are  laden ;  in  particular,  it  seeks  to 
bring  out  the  crucial  importance  of  the  religious  man's 
interest  in  the  truth  of  his  beliefs.  It  has  too  often  been 
forgotten  that  this  interest  in  truth  is  positively  constitutive 
of  the  religious  mind  or  attitude.  The  claim  to  objective 
truth,  implicit  in  all  religious  ideas  or  symbols,  must  there- 
fore be  kept  at  the  centre  of  our  analysis ;  or,  to  put  it 
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otherwise,  religious  psychology  must  strive  to  elicit  the  in* 
most  meaning  of  the  believer's  ideas,  the  religious  conviction- 
they  represent  or  embody,  the  motives  they  rest  upon.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  psychology  is  incompetent  to  deal 
with  the  objective  validity  of  religious  ideas,  and  Wobbermin 
sensitively  repels  the  critics  who  have  fastened  upon  him — 
not  quite  unnaturally,  though  his  declarations  of  policy 
are  unequivocal — the  charge  of  mixing  up  problems  of 
genesis  and  structure  with  those  of  truth.  His  point  is  that 
even  psychology  cannot  avoid  all  consideration  of  the  truth- 
motive,  as  he  finds  American  writers  doing ;  for  every  fornv 
of  genuine  religion,  in  point  of  fact,  is  vitally  interested  in* 
it,  nor  can  any  historical  religion  be  named  which  does  not 
tackle  the  question  of  truth  in  some  fashion,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  settling  it  Now  this  intention  is  a  datum  for  the 
psychologist,  who  must  inquire  into  its  significance  for  the 
religious  life  and  its  varied  forms  of  expression.  It  will  be- 
seen  that  this  *' transcendental  psychological  method"  is 
nearly  peculiar  to  Wobbermin  ;  and  after  the  most  careful 
study,  I  cannot  feel  that  it  marks  any  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  theological  method,  or  that  it  amounts  to  more  than> 
the  invention  of  a  difficult  and  almost  fatally  ambiguous- 
terminology  for  quite  familiar  principles.  For  many  years,, 
the  best  Dogmatic  has  set  itself  to  reach  the  purest  religious 
expression  of  the  contents  of  Christian  faith  ;  it  has  felt 
that  everything  hung  upon  the  question,  "  What  docs  the 
believer,  in  this  or  that  doctrine,  mean  to  say ;  and  has  he 
succeeded  in  saying  it  in  words  that  do  justice  to  its- 
religious  interest?"  This  careful  analysis  of  faith,  this 
endeavour  to  make  doctrine  a  pure  expression  of  believing 
apprehension,  is  the  long  familiar  method,  so  far  as  I  caa 
see,  for  which  Wobbermin  now  comes  forward  with  a  new 
technical  apparatus  which  is  hardly  likely  to  command 
acceptance.  It  is  an  additional  misfortune  that  "trans* 
cendental"  in  Kant  concerns  the  a  priori  conditions  of 
experience,  and  is,  therefore,  diametrically  opposed  to> 
"psychological,"  with  which  Wobbermin  daringly  unites 
it  Psychology,  by  excluding  the  metaphysical  or  dog- 
matic problems  raised  by  the  feeling  or  apprehension  of 
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a  trans-subjective  Divine,  is  of  course  in  no  sense  debarred 
from  reporting  that  the  feeling  is  there,  and  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  vital  part  of  religious  consciousness. 

However,  right  or  wrong,  the  new  method  is  put  forward 
with  great  confidence  as  fitted  to  deliver  systematic  theology 
from  its  recent  damaging  perplexity  in  matters  of  procedure. 
To  secure  a  unified  and  decisive  method,  Wobbermin 
affirms  in  his  preface,  is  the  necessity  of  the  hour.  We  do 
not  feel  that  he  has  secured  it,  but  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
tracted argument,  as  in  all  Wobbermin's  work,  there  are 
many  interludes  of  masterly  discussion.  Amongst  these  a 
chapter  on  theology  and  philosophy  stands  out  prominently, 
as  containing  an  effective  plea  for  the  inevitable  presence  of 
meta^hysic  in  theology  ;  since  metaphysic  also  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  reality  of  the  transcendent.  Theology  is 
defined  as  **  the  science  of  the  Christian  religion  in  its  signi- 
ficance for  the  religious  life  as  such,"  and  it  is  shown  that 
to  explicate  the  meaning  of  Christianity  we  must  place  it  in 
relation,  no  doubt  mostly  also  in  contrast,  to  other  religions 
of  the  world.  There  is  a  tendency  throughout  the  book  to 
select  Schleiermacher  as  a  fixed  point  of  reference,  from 
which  advance  or  retrogression  may  be  measured ;  and  in 
more  than  one  passage  Wobbermin  goes  so  far  as  to  call 
hfs  special  method  an  extension  of  the  methods  of  Schleier- 
macher and  James,  taken  in  combination.  Attention  should 
be  also  called  to  an  important  rejoinder  to  Herrmann,  who 
has  repeatedly  called  in  question  the  normative  character  of 
Dogmatic  ;  excellent  critical  chapters  on  Frank  and  Bieder- 
mann  ;  what  is  nothing  less  than  a  full  review  of  H.  Maier's 
much-quoted  book  on  the  psychology  of  emotional  thought ; 
and  various  passages  devoted  to  the  neo-Friesian  school. 
One  observes  with  interest  that,  after  praising  James 
cordially  for  the  perception  that  all  authentic  religious 
experience  is  qualified  by  interest  in  truth,  Wobbermin  lays 
a  condemning  finger  on  the  other's  complete  neglect  of  the 
fact  that  religious  life  is  vitally  conditioned  by  history — ^a 
mistake  which  so  far  throws  him  back  into  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  name  of  Troeltsch  occurs  on  many  pages, 
and  interested  students  ought  not  to  miss  the  careful  and 
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convincing  review  devoted  to  his  theory  of  the  leligious 
a  priori.  It  is  contended  that  a  theory  of  this  type  must 
lead  to  a  definite  rationalising  of  religion  calculated  to  rob 
it  of  its  specific  character.  Not  only  so  ;  but,  as  Wobbermin 
remarks,  Troeltsch  has  left  us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
how  empirical  psychology  of  religion  is  to  yield  a  priori 
rational  principles  conceived  as  immanent  in  experience. 
The  bridge  between  the  two,  concrete  intra-mental  data  and 
general  laws  or  categories,  is  not  yet  built,  and  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  it  ever  can  be  built  from  the  side  of  pure 
science  of  religion.  Chapter  xxi.,  in  which  the  results  of 
the  discussion  are  reformulated  and  exhibited  in  a  variety 
of  relations,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  en- 
tire volume.  Side-glimpses  here  of  other  men's  positions, 
as  they  appear  from  Wobbermin's  standpoint,  reveal  a 
thoroughly  sympathetic  critic,  whose  polemic  is  always  that 
of  the  patient,  careful,  and  well-informed  thinker;  this  is 
especially  true  of  sections  dealing  with  Pfennigsdorf  and 
Kaftan. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  book  under  review  is 
intended  as  the  first  volume  of  a  comprehensive  work  upon 
systematic  theology  as  a  whole.  It  is  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied with  questions  of  method ;  and  fundamental  as  these 
undoubtedly  are,  they  lack  something  of  the  quicker  interest 
which  will  attach  to  concrete  problems  of  faith.  We  shall 
look  with  eagerness  for  Wobbermin's  later  discussions  of 
the  Christian  conception  of  God,  of  sin,  and  of  salvation. 
He  is  a  writer  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  open  without  pleasure 
or  enlightenment.  The  slighter  volume  from  his  pen  (4), 
published  some  months  earlier,  and  inscribed  to  the  memory 
of  William  James,  contains  four  essays  on  the  transcendental- 
psychol(^ical  method,  which  offer  all  the  materials  at 
Wobbermin's  command  for  making  the  new  conception 
ludd  and  attractive. 

Prof.  Girgensohn  draws  attention  to  the  difficulty  that 
has  arisen  for  evangelical  Dogmatic  in  view  of  modem 
Biblical  criticism,  which  more  and  more  tends  to  make  it 
impossible  to  recognise  an  absolutely  valid  norm  of  truth 
in  the  teaching  of  Scripture  (5).     There  are  three  ways,  he 
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points  out,  in  which  the  tension  may  be  relieved.  First,  it 
may  be  held  that  in  due  time  the  Bible  will  regain  its  place 
as  a  statutory  code  of  doctrine.  He  puts  this  suggestion 
aside,  on  the  ground  that  all  scientific  exegetes  now 
acknowledge,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  in  the  first  place  that 
our  world-view  is  not  that  of  the  ancients ;  in  the  second, 
that  events  recorded  in  the  Bible  are  susceptible  of  more 
than  one  explanation,  and  finally,  that  ancient  testimony 
must  now  be  scanned  with  a  more  critical  eye  than  was 
once  the  case.  And  he  argues  that  the  ground  thus  lost 
to  orthodoxy  can  really  never  be  recovered.  Secondly, 
it  has  been  contended  that  a  fearless  and  exclusive  use 
of  modern  scientific  method  will  re-establish  the  religious 
authority  of  the  Bible  more  firmly  than  ever.  Girgensohn 
sees  no  sign  of  this  amiable  prediction  coming  true. 
Scientific  history  can  never  lead  to  any  authority  for  faith 
at  all,  and  for  proof  we  have  only  to  read  the  books  emana- 
ting from  the  radical  school.  Why,  for  instance,  should 
Drews'  claim  to  be  scientific  be  denied,  while  that  of 
Bousset  is  allowed  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  radicals  approach 
the  Bible  with  a  metaphysic  as  well  as  a  scientific  method, 
and  in  the  name  of  their  metaphysic  they  have  begun  to 
assail  the  positions  of  the  older  Ritschlian  group  as  lacking 
in  freedom  and  exactness.  ''What  the  present  situation 
reveals  in  circles  which  occupy  the  ground  of  modem 
science  is  in  no  sense  a  confirmation,  but  rather  an  ever- 
increasing  destruction  of  the  absoluteness  of  Christianity 
and  its  eternal  values,  not  a  solution  and  mitigation  of  the 
difficulties  which  at  first  made  modem  theology  welcome, 
but  an  addition  to  them"  (p.  34).  The  tension  is  one  of 
vital  principle.  Girgensohn  is  disinclined  to  expect  that 
some  day  scientific  thought  will  modify  its  fundamental 
characteristics.  It  is  not  likely  to  cease  believing  in  the 
autonomy  of  human  reason,  or  in  the  necessity  to  try  in 
each  case  for  an  immanent  interpretation  of  change  ;  and  it 
will  retain  a  tendency  to  seek  a  mechanical  explai)ation  of 
all  events.  Thus  the  real  question  is  whether  these 
principles  are  applicable  in  the  field  of  theology.  Frankly, 
they  are  not     We  cannot  speak  of  science  proper  where 
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so  much  depends  on  the  personal  inclination  of  the  scholar 
as,  say,  in  Harnack's  What  is  Christianity  ?  and  the  same 
may  be  said  regarding  Troeltsch's  proposals  for  a  new 
"  scientific  "  philosophy  of  religion.  Over  and  over  again, 
by  a  procedure,  it  is  true,  which  is  methodically  indefensible 
he  offers  us  what  is  not  science  in  the  least,  but  faith,  often 
of  a  very  noble  sort.  Often,  however,  it  is  really  a  faith 
which  many  Christians  cannot  share.  For  in  part  it  is 
Hegelian  alike  in  origin  and  tone,  and,  as  Girgensohn  is 
persuaded,  "every  revival  of  Hegel  will  be  followed  by  a 
recrudescence  of  Strauss  and  Feuerbach." 

What  then  can  be  done  ?  Is  science  to  be  wedded  to 
unbelief  and  Christianity  to  barbarism?  Girgensohn  is 
clear  that  no  purely  intellectual  solution  will  avail,  though 
something  may  be  done  with  the  weapons  of  intelligence  to 
clear  the  ground.  It  can  be  pointed  out,  for  example,  that 
rational  logic  is  incapable  for  ever  and  ever  of  understand- 
ing a  single  concrete  fact.  Bergson  comes  to  our  help  at 
this  point,  to  insist  once  more  (as  Bradley  did  long  ago) 
that  you  can't  put  a  thing  together  out  of  categories. 
Troeltsch  also  strikes  into  a  higher  line  than  that  of  exact 
descriptive  science  whenever  he  wishes  to  reach  up  to  the 
world  of  faith.  After  this  excursion  into  philosophy,  the 
writer  gets  back  to  his  problem.  His  first  proposal  is  that, 
waiving  for  the  time  being  all  other  questions,  we  should 
simply  take  the  Bible  and  read  it  as  believing  men.  But 
in  itself  this  is  inadequate :  you  cannot  merely  turn  your 
back  on  Biblical  science.  They  must  be  combined,  but 
living  combination  is  not  to  be  secured  by  devising  some 
clever  or  merely  theoretic  phrase  which  covers  up  the 
antagonism  without  resolving  it.  It  can  only  be  attained 
in  a  practical  study  of  the  Bible  which  is  a  synthesis  of 
devotion  and  criticism,  however  little  the  unity  admits  of 
logical  analysis.  At  this  point  there  is  given  a  detailed 
account  of  a  conversational  class  with  this  twofold  aim  and 
character  which  Prof.  Girgensohn  has  for  some  years  been 
accustomed  to  conduct  in  Dorpat  University.  His  ex- 
periences there  have  led  him  to  perceive  that  in  the  future 
our  use  of  Scripture  in  Dogmatic  must  rest  on  what  may  be 
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called  an  experimental  exegesis  of  its  contents,  and  that  a 
great  simplification  of  Christian  theology  will  be  the  result. 
So  ends  a  finely-tempered  and  informing  statement,  and 
criticism  is  wellnigh  disarmed  by  the  fact  that  all  but 
avowedly  the  writer  s  suggestions  are  put  forward  as  no 
more  than  a  temporary  alleviation  of  the  present  distress. 
One  thing  is  clear  at  least :  we  can  pass  beyond  him 
only  by  giving  a  further  extension  to  the  genuinely 
religious  principles  he  is  striving,  with  partial  success  no 
doubt,  to  clarify  and  formulate. 

Two  brief  strong  essays  by  Prof.  Herrmann  of  Marbui^ 
are  devoted  to  the  further  exposition  of  thoughts  familiar 
to  readers  of  his  great  book.  Communion  with  God. 
One  is  the  first  of  three  tracts  announced  as  dealing  with 
Christianity  in  our  time,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Reality  of 
God "  (6).  Herrmann  ai^ues  that  the  problem  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  science,  and  that  even  so-called  philosophy 
of  religion,  just  because  it  treats  of  ideas  any  normal  in- 
telligence can  form,  is  unequal  to  genuinely  religious  ques- 
tions, and  has  in  fact  no  right  to  exist.  Nor  is  the  Kantian 
method  legitimate.  It  may  be  that  the  conception  of  God 
follows  necessarily  from  ethics,  but  not  fellowship  with  Him. 
Neither  science  nor  ethics  can  tell  how  a  man  is  brought  to 
the  point  from  which  he  sees  the  living  God.  Our  one 
hope  is  to  be  utterly  sincere  with  the  facts  of  life.  To  say 
we  believe  what  has  no  reality  for  our  minds  is  to  close  the 
gateway  in  our  own  face ;  conscience  by  itself,  as  we  have 
seen,  does  not  prove  the  reality  of  God,  but  the  man  who 
disr^ards  conscience  is  blinding  himself  to  the  greatest  of 
all  facts.  Sincerity  in  volition  will  mean  a  constant  en- 
deavour  after  personal  fellowship  with  other  men ;  yet  ex- 
perience shows  such  fellowship  to  be  impossible  except 
for  one  who  has  within  himself  an  inexhaustible  spring  of 
peace  and  joy.  None  of  us  can  claim  this,  and  were  there 
no  help  beyond  ourselves,  despair  would  be  universal.  Now 
sincerity  in  knowledge,  when  organised  and  instructed,  is 
what  we  name  science ;  it  is  simply  the  persistent  effort 
to  ascertain  what  the  facts  really  are.  And  yet  men  of 
science  may  suffer  from   dreadful  poverty  of  soul ;   they 
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may  come  to  regard  themselves  as  but  drifting  phenomena 
in  the  stream  of  ceaseless  change.  After  all,  science  can 
never  apprehend  what  is  really  alive.  Sincerity  in  the 
•expression  of  feeling  is  art,  but  for  art  to  reach  the  truest 
manifestation  of  beauty  it  must  flower  on  the  stem  of 
living  character.  And  no  art  can  wholly  save  us  from  the 
haunting  weakness  of  inward  untruth,  of  failing  culpably  to 
respond  to  what  is.  Nothing  in  short  can  save  us,  nothing 
can  make  us  true,  free,  and  victorious  except  that  Power  of 
righteousness  and  love  which  we  encounter  in  the  friendship 
of  good  men,  and  whose  name  is  God.  To  see  Him, 
though  only  for  a  moment,  is  to  be  convinced  that  by  right 
all  that  we  are  belongs  to  Him.  He  comes  to  us  in  the 
very  field  of  historical  reality  which  we  had  previously  felt 
to  be  a  fate,  crushing  out  life  and  spontaneity.  Long  ago, 
through  a  sincere  and  profound  moral  experience,  the 
Hebrew  prophets  discovered  God  to  be  the  one  reality  of 
•commanding  greatness ;  and  still  the  man  who  is  brave  and 
true  enough  to  face  the  facts  of  life  and  conscience  as  they 
did,  will  see  Him  who  is  invisible.  From  such  a  vision  we 
derive  not  that  formal  unity  of  experience  which  is  necessary 
to  all  knowledge,  but  the  spiritual  unity  of  experience 
given  to  those  who  have  been  redeemed  from  bondage  to 
mere  multiplicity  and  restored  to  free  self-mastery.  This 
Power,  as  has  been  said,  we  meet  with  in  human  lives  that 
«voke  ot|r  reverence  and  trust.  Still,  even  the  best  of  men 
fail  and  die,  whereas  the  God  of  our  salvation  must  be  for 
•ever.  His  reality,  as  the  background  of  all  that  is  nobly 
good  in  men,  we  may  at  any  time  discern  by  facing  the 
•deepest  things  in  life,  and  the  hour  we  resolve  to  do  this, 
true  religion  is  born.  Let  a  man  have  thus  determined  to 
be  faithful  to  what  he  knows,  and  the  sight  of  Jesus  in  the 
<jospel  will  convince  him  that  He  is  the  Redeemer  we 
require.  "  This  Redeemer,  be  it  noted,  is  only  intelligible 
to  the  man  whose  heart  has  been  opened  by  the  discovery 
of  God's  reality  made  by  the  faith  of  the  Old  Testament" 

Herrmann's  argument  is  close-knit  and  invariably  ex- 
pressed in  scrupulously  simple  language,  with  no  flowers  or 
£gures  to  give  relief.     But  the  spiritual  intensity  is  great 
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In  the  present  pamphlet  he  is  once  more  dealing  with  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  original  part  of  his  theology — ^the 
exhibition  of  moral  experience  as  the  preparation  for  and 
pre-condition  of  religious  faith.  He  who  has  not  awakened 
to  moral  life  cannot  take  seriously  the  idea  of  a  trans* 
cendent  God — ^this  is  the  first  clause  in  Herrmann's 
message.  The  second  is  the  presence  in  history  of  a 
Personal  Fact  revealing  God  not  merely  as  the  unapproach* 
ably  Holy  but  as  unspeakable  forgiving  Love.  The  roots 
of  the  Gospel,  so  he  proclaims  to  our  generation  with  un* 
equalled  power,  lie  deep  in  conscience  and  history,  the  cate* 
gorical  imperative  and  the  self-evidencing  Figure  of  Jesus. 

His  other  essay  (7)  is  a  passionate  protest  against  the 
political  means  often  used  in  modern  Germany  to  promote 
special  types  of  religion.  Conservatives  and  Liberals 
alike  call  in  the  secular  arm  to  authorise  this  or  that  form 
of  theology,  oblivious  of  the  commanding  fact  that  theo* 
logical  belief  is  strictly  the  affair  of  conscience.  On  every 
hand  people  forget  that  religious  convictions  are  inde* 
monstrable  by  scientific  methods;  their  very  content 
makes  anything  else  absurd.  Such  failure  in  insight 
is  dishonouring  to  faith.  Moreover,  the  bitter  complaints 
cast  at  the  work  of  historical  theology  indicate  what  is 
really  a  Roman  Catholic  temper.  The  gravest  danger  of 
the.  Protestant  Church  to-day  lies  in  its  inability  to  under- 
stand clearly  what  Scripture  means  for  the  believing  mind,, 
and  bestows  upon  it.  We  have  all  need  to  learn  and  digest 
two  things  :  first,  that  scientific  criticism  must  do  its  will 
upon  the  Bible  without  fear  or  favour ;  secondly,  that  the 
central  truth  of  the  gospel  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  science 
altogether.  Hence  all  attempts  to  discredit  radical  criticism, 
as  perilous  to  Church  interests,  are  vain  misunderstandings. 
Faith  is  not  a  struggle  to  accept  what  we  feel  to  be  unreal ; 
it  is  courage  to  acknowledge  truth.  Exact  investigation  of 
Scripture  is  not  something  the  Church  has  to  endure ;  it  is 
something  the  Church  must  demand.  It  is  only  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  that  a  scholar  knows  beforehand  what  his 
results  must  be.  Nothing  but  perfectly  unfettered  inquiry 
can  release  to  us  the  infinite  treasures  of  Bible  faith* 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  that  historical  science 
may  destroy  believing  confidence  is  natural ;  it  is  indeed 
quite  unavoidable.  In  such  a  difficulty,  our  hope  lies  in 
diffusing  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  properly  saving 
object  of  faith.  It  is  absurd  merely  to  insist  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  Sinful  men  cannot  make  ideas  or  narra- 
tives handed  down  by  others  the  basis  of  their  personal 
redemption,  for  nothing  in  narratives  or  ideas  per  se  can 
evoke  spontaneous  moral  trust.  The  foundations  of  faith 
must  be  in  our  personal  experience,  at  once  invisible  to  the 
bystander  and  indestructible  by  criticism  ;  and  faith  itself, 
all  compound  as  it  is  of  trust  and  reverent  fear,  reaches  up 
to  an  object  so  utterly  personal  in  character  that  no  idea, 
narrative,  or  sacrament  can  fill  its  place.  Even  in  view  of 
these  God  says  to  us  :  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
beside  Me."  What  the  great  writers  of  Scripture  do  for 
us  is  not  to  impose  doctrines  on  our  mind,  but  to  lead  us 
into  experiences  in  which  we  too  shall  find  personal  re- 
velations of  Holy  Love.  The  only  object  of  true  faith  is 
that  which  evokes  and  satisfies  it.  And  he  who  seeks  the 
living  God  in  Scripture  is  compelled  to  face  Jesus.  True,  no 
man  can  convince  his  neighbour  irresistibly  by  argument 
that  the  picture  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  is  authentic,  but  he 
can  so  live  that  others  will  perceive  how  the  impression  of 
Jesus  has  made  him  a  new  man.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
felt  power  of  Jesus'  personality  excludes  the  very  thought 
of  His  non-existence :  God  meets  us  in  Him,  interposing 
for  our  rescue,  and  that  in  which  God  supremely  meets  us 
cannot  be  unreal.  In  short,  faith  in  the  reality  of  Christ 
has  perpetually  to  be  won  anew,  as  we  daily  toil  and  suffer. 
He  who  once  understands  this  will  feel  no  temptation  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  his  faith  either  with  the  orthodox  in 
doctrine,  or  with  the  radicals  in  the  universal  truths  of 
reason.  In  narratives  of  the  past  only  those  elements 
really  pertain  to  the  basis  of  Christian  faith  which  can 
become  for  us  to-day  a  personal  experience. 

For  the  most  part,  these  are  conceptions  which  Herrmann 
himself  has  made  familiar ;  they  have  lost  nothing  of  the 
old  liberating  power  in  their  new  form. 
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One  of  the  most  attractive  of  recent  Beitrdge  is  the 
Letters  on  Christian  Doctrine  of  Prof.  Schlatter  (8). 
Schlatter  published  a  system  of  Dogmatic  in  1 9 1 1 ,  and 
in  this  brochure,  composed  of  letters  to  an  imaginary  friend, 
he  replies  to  various  criticisms  passed  upon  that  work*  It 
is  certainly  the  most  vivacious  and  stimulating  thing  he 
has  ever  written.  A  great  part  of  the  little  book  deals 
with  method,  and  here  Schlatter  claims  as  a  theolc^ian 
to  be  simply  an  observer  of  facts,  not  a  maker  of  syllogisms. 
He  altogether  declines  the  idea  of  ^  philosophical  presup- 
positions/' urging  that  our  perception  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  religious  life  is  self-attesting  and  needs  no  certificate 
of  validity  from  the  philosopher.  The  certainty  of  God 
is  his  starting-point.  This  gives  confidence  in  our  own 
power  of  spiritual  vision  (cf.  Descartes)  and  makes  all 
Christian  truth  a  preparation  for  obedience.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  proof  of  God,  but  it  holds  good  only  for  those 
who  have  an  experience  of  Him  and  recognise  it  as  what 
it  is.  The  Cross  was  not  a  passive  experience  of  Jesus : 
it  was  supremely  His  personal  act.  There  is  an  admirable 
letter  on  the  loss  to  religious  conviction  entailed  by  the 
radical  indifference  to  Christ's  resurrection,  and  another, 
equally  rewarding,  on  the  sacraments.  And  the  following  > 
deserves  quotation :  "  The  liberals  express  the  belief  that 
what  I  have  said  about  Jesus  will  bring  no  one  to  faith  in 
Him  ;  well,  I  agree,  if  those  are  meant  who  get  their  know- 
ledge of  Jesus  from  the  liberal  tradition.  In  that  case,  of 
course,  they  need  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  history  in  order 
to  restore  their  clear  vision  of  the  past  I  have  never  felt 
that  Dogmatic  can  take  the  place  of  historic  narrative,  or 
doctrine  the  place  of  the  Bible." 

Dr  J.  G.  Simpson  publishes  a  book  entitled,  What  is 
the  Gospel?  (9),  which  will  afford  genuine  help  to  people 
who  are  asking  how  they  can  be  Christians  in  the  modern 
world.  Two  qualities  in  this  brief  but  solid  work  will 
impress  readers  ;  perfect  willingness  to  modify  old  phrases 
and  a  quiet  determination  to  keep  old  experiential  facts. 
Successive  chapters  treat  of  the  general  subject  of  the 
volume,   the  evangelical   Christ,   the   apostolic   preaching, 
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justification,  sin,  substitution,  and  salvation  in  the  Churchy 
One  of  Dr  Simpson's  main  contentions  is  that  the  Cross 
forms  a  bridge  connecting  the  Synoptic  Jesus  with  later 
theology;    ''through  Calvary  Jesus  of  Nazareth  becomes 
the  Christ  of  experience,  and  experience  issues  in  doctrine."^ 
The  application  of  Isa.  liii.  to  the  Cross  goes  back  to  Jesus' 
own  mind.     The  one  thing  that  matters  is  Christ's  power 
to  bring  us  into  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  no  apologetic  difficulties  arising  subse- 
quently to  experience  of  this  fact  can  touch  the  fact  itself. 
The  writer's  allusions  to  the  eschatological  problem,  and 
the   influence   of    apocalyptic    on    Jesus,    are    judiciously 
enlightening,  and  while  satisfying  to  the  historic  sense  also* 
correct  some  rash  modern  theories.     ''  What  we  see  is  the 
creative  Personality  of  Jesus  waking  into  reality  and  life^ 
not  only  the  ideals  of  the  ancient  prophets,  but  that  con- 
ception of  the  transcendent,  heavenly  Messiah  which  meets 
us   in  the  pages  of  the  apocalyptic   literature."     But,   as 
Jesus  perceived,  the  new  Kingdom  could  only  be  brought 
in  by  His  death  and  rising.     He  was  not  necessarily  mis- 
taken  in  expecting  an   immediate  Advent.     "The  Judge 
might  be  standing  before  the  door,  and  yet  His  entrance 
be  hindered  by  the  unreadiness  of  the  Church." 

In  a  rewarding  chapter  on  the  apostolic  message  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  primary  fact  history  has  to  deal  with,, 
after  Jesus*  death,  is  not  the  empty  grave  but  "the  out- 
break among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  of  those  marvellous 
forces  of  the  Spirit  "  which  had  dwelt  in  Him.  Apart  from 
life  in  the  Spirit,  even  testimony  to  an  exalted  Lord  would 
have  been  inept.  Christianity,  we  are  told,  is  not  mystical,, 
if  by  mysticism  we  mean,  as  we  ought  to,  belief  in  a  union 
with  God  which  is  suggested  not  mediated  by  external 
events  or  facts. 

Space  fails,  and  I  can  do  no  more  than  advert  to  the 
interesting  and  powerful  ai^ument  which  follows  concerning 
redemption  as  at  once  a  historic  fact  and  an  experience. 
The  perusal  of  Dr  Simpson's  impressive  exposition  of 
the  Atonement  cannot  but  strengthen  the  growing  con- 
viction that  all  truly  Christian  minds  are  closer  to  each 
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other  in  this  region  than  they  have  been  for  long,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  excessively  difficult,  given  a  writer  of 
real  insight,  to  draw  up  a  brief  statement  of  central 
truth  regarding  it  which  should  win  universal,  or  all  but 
universal,  assent.  But  in  any  such  statement  the  word 
"  propitiation  "  must  not  occur.  That  term  is  past  its  best, 
and  can  now  lead  to  nothing  but  moral  confusion.  "  Pro- 
pitiation," as  an  English  word,  means  the  rendering  well- 
disposed  of  one  who  is  not  well-disposed,  and  we  really 
cannot  apply  this  to  the  Cross  if  our  fundamental  thought 
is  the  Father's  love  as  the  fount  of  all  redemption.  We 
are  sure  that  the  death  of  Christ  mediates  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  equally  sure  that  forgiveness  is  imparted  at  the 
Divine  Forgiver's  cost.  But  it  is  altogether  inaccurate  to 
speak  of  this  as  propitiation.  It  is  rather  the  gloriously 
creative  action  of  God,  to  use  Dr  Simpson's  phrase.  His 
book  merits  wide  circulation  and  will  excite  sincere 
gratitude. 

Dr  Simpson  has  also  printed  three  lectures  given  in 
Liverpool  in  the  autumn  of  191 3,  dealing  with  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  evangelical  Christianity  (10).  Especially 
the  first  two  concern  us  here.  The  thesis  of  the  opening 
lecture,  that  St  Paul  is  an  evangelical,  leads  Dr  Simpson 
to  emphasise,  with  Schweizer,  the  essentially  Hebrew  back- 
ground of  St  Paul's  thought  The  apostle  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  St  Peter  in  proclaiming  that  "Christ  is 
exalted  as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour — repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins  are  to  be  preached  in  His  Name — He  bore 
our  sins  in  His  body  on  the  tree — He  died,  the  righteous 
for  the  unrighteous,  to  bring  us  to  God " ;  each  apostle 
publishing  this  identical  Gospel  message  with  differences 
due  to  his  personal  history.  To  St  Paul  the  heart  of  the 
Gospel  consisted  in  assurance  of  the  present  and  eternal 
fellowship  of  God  in  Christ  with  the  sinful.  No  eschatology 
can  be  allowed  to  hide  this.  Justification  as  a  doctrine, 
therefore,  was  in  no  sense  a  controversial  device  but  the 
essence  of  what  St  Paul  had  to  say.  In  the  second  lecture 
Dr  Simpson  combats  the  tendency  of  a  prominent  school 
to  put  the  Incarnation  in  the  centre  of  Christianity  to  the 
2  p 
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at  least  partial  exclusion  of  the  Atonement.  He  ai^es 
strongly  that  this  is  pre-Christian  in  standpoint,  and  that 
the  great  New  Testament  minds  take  their  orientation  from 
the  Cross.  There  is  a  severely  polemical  passage  about 
Mr  W.  H.  Moberly's  essay  on  the  Atonement  in  Founda- 
tions^ to  the  effect  that  the  logic  of  Moberly's  argument  \s 
more  concerned  with  a  man's  character  as  affected  by 
knowledge  of  the  Cross  than  with  his  relation  to  God  as 
altered  by  it ;  and  here  there  can  be  little  doubt  Dr 
Simpson  makes  an  effective  point.  He  rightly  insists  that 
to  make  guarantees  for  morality  our  first  care  is  the 
surest  of  all  ways  to  render  the  Atonement  unintelligible, 
since  it  deals  first  and  foremost  with  guilt ;  and  he  might 
have  added  that  anyhow  the  ''moralising"  policy  is  one 
that  unfailingly  defeats  itself.  As  he  puts  it  in  a  fine 
passage  near  the  close,  what  we  see  in  the  death  of  Christ 
''  is  God  making  Himself  responsible  for  that  moral  catas- 
trophe in  the  moral  nature  of  man,  which  is  just  as  real, 
whether  with  the  churches  we  call  it  sin  or  not,  and  dealing 
with  it  at  infinite  cost  to  Himself  in  a  way  which  appeals 
to  what  is  deepest  and  most  ethical  in  ourselves."  Prob- 
ably the  great  majority  of  thinkers  interested  in  the 
Atonement  would  accept  this  as  a  wise  formulation  of  their 
chief  spiritual  principle  of  interpretation.  Despite  warm 
agreement  with  Dr  Simpson,  we  may  still  ask  whether 
''representative"  is  not  on  the  whole  a  truer  term  than 
*'  substitute,"  and  more  in  accord  with  the  apostolic  state- 
ment :  ''  We  thus  judge,  that  one  died  for  all,  therefore 
all  died."  The  last  lecture  contains  a  well-reasoned  plea 
for  the  Gospel  as  itself  the  ultimate  seat  of  authority. 
Christian  thought  is  only  catholic  when  it  rests  on  and 
stimulates  ''  the  promulgation  of  a  public,  universal,  common 
salvation  through  the  objective  work  of  the  historical  Jesus." 
From  the  pen  of  Prof.  Liitgert  comes  a  memorial  sketch 
of  the  late  Martin  Kahler,  confessedly  one  of  the  most 
original  minds  dedicated  to  theology  in  the  nineteenth 
century  (ii).  The  slight  pamphlet  scarcely  enters  on  the 
details  of  Kahler's  system,  its  contents  having  first  been 
addressed  to  a  general  university  audience,  but  it  does  a 
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• 

good  deal  to  help  us  in  reaching  an  estimate  of  the  main 
formative  influences  that  made  the  man.  Kahler  grew  up 
in  a  time  of  widespread  religious  awakening.  All  through 
life  the  power  of  Goethe  told  on  his  purely  literary 
interests ;  in  youth,  he  used  to  say,  he  had  been  an  enthusi- 
astic adherent  of  the  Goethe-religion,  though  later  he  found 
it  necessary  to  choose,  as  Kierkegaard  did,  between  Christi- 
anity and  aestheticism.  His  early  studies  were  given 
chiefly  to  history  and  philosophy,  and  under  Rosenkranz 
he  became  a  keen  Hegelian.  "  I  can  read  Kant  and 
Schelling,"  he  said  at  the  outset  of  his  divinity  curriculum, 
"  but  of  Paul  I  don't  understand  one  line."  Rothe  helped 
him  over  the  bridge  from  Hegelianism  to  Biblical  thought, 
and,  after  a  theosophic  period,  Tholuck  and  Julius  Miiller 
bore  him  onward  into  full  Christian  conviction.  His 
aversion  to  speculative  theology  was  ever  after  unflinching. 
This  set  a  characteristic  stamp  on  his  work,  for  partly  as 
with  Pascal  and  Newman,  his  religious  faith  had  as  its 
obverse  side  an  intellectual  scepticism  which  assigned 
nothing  higher  than  probability  to  the  results  of  historical 
and  physical  science.  Thus  in  1886  he  published  a  book 
on  the  possibility  of  writing  a  proper  biography  of  Jesus, 
Der  sogenannte  historische  Jesus  und  der  geschichtliche 
biblische  ChristuSy  in  which  this  sceptical  tendency  has  free 
play.  He  starts  from  exactly  the  same  presuppositions 
as  the  radicals,  arguing  that  the  sources  we  possess  for  a 
Life  of  Jesus  are  not  objective  in  the  ordinary  historic 
sense,  but  simply  testimonies  of  believing  men.  Conse- 
quently a  biography  on  scientific  principles  is  impossible. 
It  does  not  however  follow  that  the  Gospel  narrative  is 
untrustworthy.  On  the  contrary,  faith  grasps  reality,  and 
makes  the  apostles  our  true  and  suflicient  guides. 

Kahler  sympathised  with  Ritschl  at  so  many  important 
points  that  by  a  few  writers  he  has — ;too  hastily — been 
classed  as  a  Ritschlian.  Kant  never  really  touched  him, 
though  he  shared  with  Neo-Kantian  theologians  a  strong 
distaste  for  Natural  Theology.  He  felt  the  power  of  Beck 
the  Biblicist,  and  has  indeed  usually  been  himself  reckoned 
as  representative  of  Biblicism  ;  yet  Beck's  wholly  unhistoric 
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methods  repelled  him,  and  he  was  still  more  deeply  offended 
by  the  other's  disloyalty  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  which  for  Kahler  was  the  Gospel  in  miniature,  as 
it  was  for  Ritschl.  Kahler's  profound  academic  influence 
reached  its  height  curiously  late  in  his  long  career.  He  had 
never  sought  popularity  ;  his  style  was  inhumanly  obscure  ; 
yet  the  richness  and  depth  of  his  thought  could  not  be  hid. 
That  it  was  openly  acknowledged  ere  the  end  is  clear  from 
his  having  been  called  to  succeed  Ritschl  at  G<5ttingen, 
a  call  which  he  declined.  Liitg^rt's  address  is  pleasantly 
composed  and  full  of  information,  but  the  great  company 
who  have  learnt  from  Kahler  will  surely  demand  a  more 
adequate  critical  biography.  H*  R.  MACKINTOSH. 

Edinburgh. 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HEBREWS,  by  the  Rev. 
/.  P.  PeterSy  Ph,D.y  Sc.D.,  D,D.  London  :  Ginn  &  Co., 
1914.    Pp.  502. 

Within  a  short  time  there  have  been  published  a  volume 
on  the  religion  of  Israel  by  the  American  Professor,  H.  P. 
Smith,  a  highly  original  sketch  of  the  development  of  the 
Israelite  Church,  by  Professor  R.  H.  Kennett  of  Cambridge 
(in  the  latest  volume  of  the  Emy.  of  Rel.  and  Ethics\  and 
the  above-mentioned  work  by  Dr  Peters  of  New  York. 
The  far-reaching  effect  of  modem  Biblical  criticism  upon 
earlier  ideas  of  the  Bible  and  of  Biblical  theology  fully 
explains  this  zeal,  and  this  elaborate  handbook  by  Dr 
Peters  affords  an  opportunity  of  noticing  at  some  length  a 
few  of  the  more  pressing  problems.  The  subject  has  a 
deeper  significance  for  us  than  it  had  for  our  predecessors, 
for,  while  the  Old  Testament  is  naturally  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  professed  believer.  Christian  and  Jew,  the 
place  of  Palestine  in  the  history  of  religious  thought  is 
gradually  being  more  vividly  apprehended,  and  the  value  of 
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the  Old  Testament  thereby  admits  of  being  freshly  and 
permanently  restated.  On  the  one  hand,  modern  criticism 
has  threatened,  weakened,  or  destroyed  much  that  seemed 
— or  still  seems — to  be  vital,  but  it  is  an  encouraging  fact, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  general  tendency  of  modem 
research  is  to  study  and  to  place  the  religious  history  of 
ancient  Palestine  in  the  midst  of  a  new  picture  of  the  history 
of  Man  and  the  Universe.  Thus,  while  the  Old  Testament 
presents  itself  in  a  framework  of  history  extending  from 
Adam  to  Nehemiah,  the  aim  of  modem  scholarship  is  to 
obtain  by  criticism  a  view  of  the  Book  in  the  background 
of  a  history,  newer,  more  profound,  more  scientific,  and 
more  in  harmony  with  modern  knowledge. 

The  newer  tendency,  therefore,  is  not  to  confine  Hebrew 
religion  within  the  covers  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  to 
seek  to  understand  it  by  unremitting  attention  to  far  wider 
fields  of  inquiry  than  were  covered  by,  accessible  to,  or 
dreamt  of  by  past  scholars.  It  is  undoubtedly  tme  that  at 
the  present  time  the  numerous  lines  of  inquiry  do  not  con- 
verge :  Old  Testament  criticism  is  passing  through  an  age 
of  transition,  and  many  questions  prove  to  be  more  intricate 
than  was  thought.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  criticism 
will  not  progress  if  it  is  confined  to  surface-scraping  or  to 
peevish  and  narrow  counter-criticism  which  does  not  take  a 
broad  view  of  the  field.  Thus,  for  example,  the  anti-critical 
energy  displayed  just  now  in  textual  criticism,  whatever 
value  it  may  have  (see  pp.  459  sqq^,  leaves  untouched  the 
really  fundamental  questions.  Meanwhile  everything  that 
contributes  is  acceptable,  and  the  book  by  Dr  Peters  is 
doubly  welcome  by  reason  of  the  author's  many  qualifica- 
tions. He  has  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  archaeology 
of  Babylonia  and  Palestine,  he  knows  the  psychology  of  the 
modern  east,  and  he  has  undertaken  various  preliminary 
studies  which  help  the  subject  and  relieve  his  pages.  The 
volume  is  one  of  the  "  Handbooks  on  the  History  of  Re- 
ligions," edited  by  the  well-known  Assyriologist,  Prof.  Morris 
Jastrow,  jr.,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  another 
Biblical  scholar,  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  haii  recently  published 
in  the  same  series  an  admirable  Introduction  to  the  History 
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of  Religions,  The  point  is  worth  noticing,  because  Old 
Testament  religion,  with  all  its  variety  of  religious  type, 
forms  a  connecting  lipk  between  the  highest,  most  ethical^ 
and  most  philosophical  phases  of  religious  thought,  and 
those  that  are  most  crude,  rudimentary,  and  debased.  The 
Old  Testament  is,  as  it  were,  the  jumping-off  ground  for 
wider  religious  study — witness  Robertson  Smith,  Cheync^ 
Gunkel,  Gressmann,  and  others. 

Dr  Peters  worthily  maintains  the  reputation  of  the  series. 
His  treatment  is  full  and  clear ;  he  has  been  at  pains  to 
make  the  book  informing,  authoritative,  and  readable,  and 
his  tone  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  full  of  excellent 
matter.  No  serious  student  will  ignore  it,  and  teachers  will 
find  it  a  most  valuable  handbook.  The  author  tells  us : 
"  This  volume  is  the  result  of  the  special  labour  of  over 
twenty  years.  I  began  the  work  light-heartedly,  thinking 
that  I  knew  my  theme  .  .  . ;  many  a  time  I  have  been  ready 
to  lay  down  my  pen  and  abandon  the  task  as  too  hard  for 
me.  It  is  with  deep  humility  that  I  present  this  volume  as 
my  attempt,  to  which  I  have  given  the  very  heart  of  my 
life,  at  the  solution  of  a  great  problem."  In  these  frank 
and  winning  words  Dr  Peters  reveals,  what  must  often  have 
been  felt  by  others,  the  consciousness  of  the  stupendous 
difficulty  of  the  task.  There  are  so  many  questions,  involv- 
ing so  many  fields  of  knowledge,  the  controversial  points 
are  so  numerous  and  the  divergence  of  opinion  so  absolute^ 
that  the  task  may  well  seem  hopeless.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  make  captious  objection  and  to  pick  holes ;  and  the 
alternative  views  so  often  deal  so  superficially  with  the 
difficulties  that  mere  destructive  criticism  is  thankless. 
And  yet  in  the  nature  of  the  case  such  a  volume  as  this 
challenges  attack.  Occupying,  as  it  does,  a  '*  moderate  "^ 
critical  position — in  some  respects  tending  to  be  conserva- 
tive— it  is  too  "  advanced  "  for  the  orthodox  and  the  anti- 
critical.  It  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  them,  and  lays 
itself  open  to  their  attacks.  At  the  same  time  its  position^ 
like  that  of  its  opponents,  seems  to  me  to  be  very  lai^ely 
untenable,  one  that  has  a  view  of  Israelite  history  and 
religion  as  insecure  as  that  which  it  seeks  to  correct 
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'*  Considered  critically,  merely  as  a  phenomenon/'  writes  the 
author  (p.  ix),  "  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  is  of  peculiar 
interest,  because  we  are  able  to  trace  its  development  from 
the  rudest  beginnings  to  the  completed  form  with  an  accuracy 
and  precision  possible  in  the  case  of  no  other  religion. 
Hence  it  becomes  practically  the  norm  for  the  study  of 
other  religions,  throwing  light  on  their  origins  and  the 
methods  of  their  growth  to  a  degree  greater  than  they  do 
on  it  or  on  one  another."  This  statement  I  believe  to  be 
fundamentally  erroneous ;  it  rests  upon  an  attractive  and 
stimulating  ''  evolutionary  "  theory,  and  although  I,  person- 
ally, am  convinced  that  there  has  been  an  evolution  in 
Biblical  and  other  religions,  I  am  equally  convinced  that  we 
have  not  yet  determined  the  rationale.  Two  distinct 
studies  are  involved  :  the  science  of  religion  in  general  and 
the  development  of  Hebrew  religion  in  particular ;  the  pro- 
gress of  each  depends  upon  the  other,  but  the  goal  has  not 
yet  been  reached. 

Now,  Dr  Peters  adopts  that  familiar  method  which 
endeavours  to  recover  within  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  actual  history ;  it  differs  from  the  conservative 
method  mainly  in  the  application  of  a  thorough  internal 
criticism.  It  follows  the  ordinary  literary-critical  theories — 
which  in  fact  are  absolutely  indispensable  for  serious  inquiry 
— but  it  ignores  their  implications  for  the  historical  criti- 
cism. On  the  other  hand,  the  trend  of  external  evidence 
is  to  support  the  general  tendency  which  was  bluntly  and 
incisively  stimulated  by  Hugo  Winckler,  notably  in  his 
striking  pamphlet,  Religionsgeschichtler  und  Geschichtlicher 
Orient  (Leipzig,  1906).  Winckler  is  by  no  means  to  be 
"  swallowed,"  he  is  to  be  read  with  discrimination ;  but  it 
is  his  merit  to  have  emphasised  the  necessity  of  a  more 
consistent  attention  to  the  history  (in  the  widest  sense)  of 
the  whole  cultural  and  political  area  of  which  Palestine  was 
part.  All  research  is  international,  and  Germans  have,  of 
course,  contributed — though  by  no  means  to  the  extent  that 
is  sometimes  thought  or  claimed — and  Winckler  may  be 
said  to  have  stimulated  a  more  "  historical "  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  strikes  at  once  both  at  the  "  moderate  " 
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critical  position  and  at  the  conservative  or  anti-critical. 
To  those  who»  like  myself,  have  been  greatly  aided  by 
Winckler's  general  aims — whilst  retaining  a  pronounced 
scepticism  to  many  of  his  positive  conclusions — to  write  * 
"  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  "  is  not  precisely  the  same  as 
the  attempt  to  deal  historically  with  Old  Testament  religion, 
which  is  what  Dr  Peters  has  really  done.  Hence,  in  turning 
to  his  application  of  the  "  evolutionary  "  method,  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  point  out — without,  I  hope,  the  apostate's  vehemence 
—some  of  the  fundamental  difficulties. 

The  opening  chapters  (pp.  1-35)  on  the  sources  and 
methods  of  study  gives  an  excellent  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
literary -criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Dr  Peters 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Prof.  G.  F.  Moore's 
admirable  article  *'  Historical  Literature  "  in  the  Etuyclopiedia 
Biblica,  Some  of  his  views  are  exceedingly  optimistic 
Thus,  he  finds  sources  of  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon, 
and  he  holds  that  the  stories  of  the  Judges  "give  us  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  conditions  preceding  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom ''  (p.  8).  But  when  we  praise  the  historical 
value  of  the  evidence  for  pre- monarchical  conditions,  we 
rely  upon  sources  whose  value  must  first  be  tested  ;  and  the 
fact  that  narratives  purport  to  describe  or  to  belong  to  a 
period  is  no  proof  that  they  are  authentic  or  trustworthy. 
Moreover,  to  prune  away  the  apparently  "  unhistorical,"  and 
to  treat  the  residuum  as  "  historical,''  is  not  the  way  in  which 
the  real  value  of  a  narrative  can  be  determined.  Again, 
while  the  student  is  certainly  assisted  by  some  account  of 
the  development  of  other  composite  literature,  viz.  the  old 
English  chronicles  (p.  4  seq^y  insufficient  attention  is  paid 
to  that  religious  or  spiritual  uniformity  in  the  Bible  which 
conservative  scholars  repeatedly  and  rightly  emphasise. 
The  ordinary  critical  position  does  not,  I  think,  do  proper 
justice  to  this  uniformity,  and  consequently  different  results 
are  obtained  when  the  effort  is  made  to  present  a  synthesis 
upon  the  basis  of  the  literary,  the  historical,  and  the  religious 
lines  of  inquiry. 

There  will  always  be  an  effort  to  carry  back  the  dis' 
tinctive  spirituality  of  the  Old  Testament  before  the  days 
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of  Amos — to  David  and  therefore  to  Samuel,  to  Joshua 
and  therefore  to  Moses,  to  Jacob  and  Abraham.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  one's  historical  criticism,  and  quite 
naturally  a  thoroughgoing  "traditionalist"  would  go  back 
further  to  Noah  I  And  this  will  always  happen  if  it  is 
assumed  that  from  a  simple  criticism  of  the  accounts  of 
successive  periods  we  can  determine  the  events  and  con- 
ditions of  those  periods.  It  is  undeniable  that  Amos  and 
Hosea,  the  first  prophets  whose  writings  have  survived,  pre- 
suppose certain  prior  religious  conditions.  What  were  those 
conditions  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  literary-critical  theories 
unhesitatingly  demand  that  we  start  from  two  late  complex 
recensions,  the  Deuteronomic  and  the  Priestly,  each  con- 
taining material  contemporary  and  older,  the  older  being 
untouched  or  reshaped,  as  criticism  may  decide.  That  this 
literary -critical  starting-point  involves  an  entirely  new 
attitude  to  the  evidence  is  obvious. 

The  second  chapter-  gives  a  useful  survey  of  the  land, 
which  may  be  supplemented  by  the  studies  of  George 
Adam  Smith,  to  which  there  might  have  been  some  refer- 
ences. There  are  also  some  pages  on  the  people,  including 
a  reconstruction  of  the  earliest  history  on  the  basis  of  the 
tribal  data.  The  well-worn  problems  are :  {a)  the  mixed 
origin  of  Israel,  the  significance  of  Leah  (the  Leah  tribes), 
and  of  the  Aramean  home  ;  and  {V)  the  relation  between 
those  tribes  that  did  actually  come  out  of  Egypt  into 
Palestine,  and  the  population  of  Canaan.  The  historical 
problems  are  therefore  bound  up  with  chap.  iii.  on  the 
**  Primitive  Religion  of  the  Hebrews,"  and  chap,  iv,  on  "  The 
Religion  of  Moses."  The  two  chapters  are  complementary. 
The  former  is  along  the  lines  of  Robertson  Smith's  Religion 
of  the  Semites  and  Wellhausen's  work  on  Arab  heathenism, 
and  is  the  ground  which  Winckler  vehemently  attacks. 
Quite  apart  from  Winckler's  criticisms  the  question  arises. 
Does  the  recovery  of  "primitive"  features  which  lie  be- 
neath the  more  systematised  religion  give  us  Pre-Mosaic 
Canaanite  or  Hebrew  religion  ?  If  "  the  Hebrews  before 
the  time  of  Moses  were  nomads"  and  their  political 
organisation  patriarchal  (p.  63),  is  this  true  of  the  life  in 
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Egypt  during  the  years  immediately  before  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  "  religion  of  Moses  "  ?  Naturally  the  reference 
is  to  the  considerably  earlier  period  illustrated  in  Genesis, 
and  in  this  case  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  discussion  by 
the  Leiden  professor,  Eerdmans  and  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith, 
touching  the  nomadism  or  semi-nomadism  of  the  patriarchs. 
(See  The  Expositor^  1908,  August  to  October.)  On  his- 
torical grounds  we  cannot  pass  from  the  patriarchs  to  the 
work  of  Moses,  nor  can  we  ignore  {a)  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  "  primitive  "  features  in  later  times ;  {V)  the  certainty 
of  nomadic  and  semi-nomadic  influence  upon  Palestine, 
even  in  the  eighth  to  sixth  centuries ;  and  {c)  the  fact  that 
our  sources  give  subjective  and  not  objective  history,  and, 
on  the  literary-critical  view,  are  found  in  late  recensions. 

An  excellent  feature  in  chap.  iv.  is  the  emphasis  upon  the 
'*  individual "  factor  in  the  history  of  thought  But  the  part 
played  by  the  individual  in  the  development  of  all  thought 
— we  may  think  of  Darwin  and  the  theory  of  evolution 
itself — is  controlled  by  the  existing  conditions  upon  which 
he  works ;  and  when  Dr  Peters  argues  that  to  Moses  may 
be  ascribed  the  Decalogue  and  various  distinctive  ethical 
advances,  can  we  be  assured  that  the  Hebrews  had  already 
reached  the  stage  which  this  new  development  presupposes  ? 
So  cautious  a  scholar  as  the  late  Prof.  Driver  recognised 
that  there  were  difficulties  (see  Exodus^  in  the  Cambridge 
Bible,  pp.  413  sqq^.  Moreover,  Dr  Peters  denies  that  Israel 
"consciously  adopted  the  god  of  a  foreign  tribe,  the  Kenites" 
(p.  91).  But  the  theory  of  the  Kenite-origin  of  Yahweh 
— he  unfortunately  prefers  the  very  undesirable  form 
"  Yahweh  "  on  no  clear  grounds  (p.  89,  n.  2) — rests  upon 
evidence  which  certainly  seems  to  show  that  Kenite  and 
related  families  claimed  a  special  relationship  between 
Yahweh  and  themselves.  To  say  that  the  Israelites  entered 
''the  land  of  Yahweh,  his  sacred  mountain  Horeb-Sinai," 
and  that  "  the  god  of  the  land  became  their  god,"  involves 
two  problems  :  one,  the  variant  views  of  the  relation  between 
Yahweh  and  the  emigrants ;  the  other,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  more  abstract  study  of  the  history  of  the  ideas 
of  Yahweh   and    the    more   psychological    study   of    the 
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worshippers  of  a  deity.  Whether  Yahweh  remained  be-* 
hind^  whether  he  was  symbolised  by  the  ark,  or  whether 
his  ^  presence  "  or  '*  messenger  "  accompanied  the  people — 
these  different  conceptions  carry  with  them  different  social- 
religious  implications,  upon  which  useful  work  has  been  done, 
e,g,  by  G.  Westphal,  Yahwes  Woknstdtten  {igoi).  Obviously 
"  the  god  of  the  land  "  was  a  god  venerated  by  someone 
— by  whom,  if  not  by  families  or  clans  in  the  district? 
When  Israel  adopted  a  god,  we  mean  that  it  adopted  the 
name,  the  ideas,  the  conceptions,  etc. ;  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  if  our  sources  are  300  years  after  the  death  of 
Moses  (p.  85),  they  belong  to  a  time  when  the  Kenites  were 
presumably  no  longer  a  *'  foreign  tribe." 

Chap.  V.  deals  carefully  with  the  influence  of  Canaanite 
religion  upon  the  Hebrews.  We  miss  a  fuller  account  of 
the  external  evidence  and  the  excavations.  The  real  dis- 
tinction between  chaps,  iii.  and  v.  is  a  little  confusing,  as 
there  are  no  less  than  four  phases ;  the  religions  of  {a)  the 
primitive  Hebrews,  (Ji)  of  Moses,  {c)  of  Canaan,  and  {d)  the 
effect  of  the  third  upon  the  second.  I  must  confess  my 
entire  scepticism  of  conclusions  based  upon  this  method, 
and  incidentally  note  that  the  remarks  on  matriarchy  and 
polyandry  (p.  1 13,  n.  i)  need  more  careful  statement. 

The  sixth  chapter  well  illustrates  the  significance  of  the 
great  historical  events  for  the  development  of  religion* 
The  next  two  chapters  handle  the  development  of  {a) 
the  priesthood  and  {b)  the  ritual.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  early  conditions  can  be  so  easily  delineated, 
considering  the  external  evidence  for  a  fairly  organised 
civilisation.  To  say  that  ''  the  early  ritual  in  Canaan  was 
simple  and  largely  unformulated"  (p.  153)  is  to  rely  chiefly 
upon  data,  partly  of  semi-popular  origin  and  partly  referring 
to  particular  aspects  of  cult.  The  comparative  study  of 
religions  has  revealed  an  unsuspected  and  rather  embarrass- 
ing complexity,  even  among  so  "  primitive  "  a  people  as  the 
natives  of  Central  Australia.  It  may  be  added,  by  the  way, 
that  among  these  tribes  the  sacrificial  rites  even  include  an 
offering  (contrast  p.  151;  Durkheim,  La  Vie  Riligieuse,  pp. 
486  sqq).     In  dealing  with  the  local  cults  (pp.  156,  186) 
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one  might  mention  the  altars  of  Gideon  and  Manoah 
(Judges  vi.,  xiii.),  which  seem  to  be  connected  with  ancestral 
cults,  and  reflect  an  aristocratic  society ;  this  is  instructive 
for  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  environment  {cf.  for  the 
^'aristocracy,"  E.  Meyer,  IsraeliUn^  p.  540).  As  regards  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  (pp.  160-5)  the  symbolism  and 
imagery  (cherubim,  lions,  palms,  etc.)  raise  a  very  interest- 
ing question :  are  the  features  empty  borrowings  from 
Canaan,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  or  were  the  ideas  and  beliefs 
they  involved  also  part  of  the  religion  ?  Dr  Peters  is  .some* 
what  uncertain  in  his  treatment  The  problem  is  indeed  a 
difficult  one,  and  the  evidence  of  seals  and  other  objects 
(including  the  curious  incense-altar  discovered  at  Taanach) 
would  seem  to  point  to  a  considerable  body  of  thought 
more  in  harmony  with  the  neighbouring  '* heathen"  re- 
ligions than  with  the  spiritual  and  ethical  ideas  of  Yahweh. 
Passing  over  a  short  sketch  of  the  "effects  of  the  national 
3chism,"  we  reach  chapters  on  the  "  beginning  of  prophecy," 
"the  earliest  writings,"  and  "early  codes."  The  elevated 
tone  of  the  narratives  of  J  and  £  is  duly  noted.  But  the 
antagonism  to  old  Babylonian-Canaanite  myths  and  legends 
and  the  reshaping  of  older  tradition  point  to  the  existence 
of  conditions  which  the  more  spiritual  writers  evidently  en- 
deavoured to  reform.  Underlying  our  sources,  then,  are 
these  traces  of  ideas  which  strongly  suggest  that  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  old  temple  represented  the  old  Yahwism  before 
the  time  of  the  great  reforming  prophets.  In  chaps,  xiii.- 
XV.  (pp.  205-53)  I^**  Peters  gives  a  concise  and  very  useful 
survey  of  {a)  the  "writing  prophets  "  and  their  new  doctrines, 
{b)  the  fall  of  Israel  and  the  renaissance  in  Judah,  and 
{c)  the  reaction  and  foreign  cults.  Here  is  the  pivot  upon 
which  Old  Testament  religion  turns.  Though  the  prophecies 
of  Amos  and  Hosea  presuppose  forerunners  whose  works 
have  not  been  preserved  (p.  206,  n.  3),  it  is  rather  hazardous 
to  assert  that  now  "we  reach  an  age  .  .  .  where  those 
things  can  be  written  down  which  aforetime  were  only 
spoken."  One  cannot  rely  so  mechanically  upon  the  sources 
that  happen  to  be  preserved  :  a  careful  study  of  the  Book 
of  Judges  convinced  Meyer  {pp.  cit.  pp.  484  sqq.)  that  north 
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Israel  possessed  a  store  of  good  historical  literature  of  which 
only  fragments  remain.  The  necessity  of  a  careful  survey  of 
the  literary-critical  data  is  evident  when  we  consider  that  the 
book  of  Kings,  with  its  pro-Judaean  and  general  anti-Israelite 
bias,  is  no  safe  guide  for  Judsan  religion  ;  indeed,  the  period 
between  Ahab  and  Jehu  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  a 
very  close  partnership  between  north  and  south,  and  this 
must  have  affected  the  religious  conditions  more  seriously 
than  the  sources  describe.  On  p.  174  seq.  Ethbaal  is 
wrongly  interpreted  **  man  of  Baal." 

In  chaps,  xvi.-xviii.  Dr  Peters  turns  to  the  Deuteronomie 
reformation,  the  teaching  of  Jeremiah  and  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  work  of  Ezekiel.  Deuteronomy  goes 
further  than  J£  in  its  hatred  of  the  Canaanites  (pp.  254, 
261  seq.\  but  the  question  to  be  asked  is  whether  the 
distinction  between  Israelites  and  Canaanites  was  practi- 
cable after  the  stormy  centuries  that  had  passed  since  the 
invasion  of  Israel,  the  settlement  and  the  intermarrying 
(Judg.  iii.  6).  Deuteronomy,  too,  has  other  difficulties 
which  tend  to  confirm  the  view  that  it  does  not  presuppose 
a  monarchy ;  but  while  conservative  scholars  ai^ue  that  it 
is  pre-monarchical.  Prof.  Kennett  urges — what  is  more 
natural — a  post-monarchical  background.  In  any  case,  our 
conceptions  of  Deuteronomy  (see  p.  264,  n.  3)  must  take 
into  account  the  serious  sociological  and  ethnical  changes  in 
the  land  due  to  the  fall  of  Samaria  and  to  the  influx  of 
desert  and  other  tribes.  Long  ago  Robertson  Smith  laid 
considerable  emphasis  upon  the  social-religious  significance 
of  the  breaking-up  of  the  old  conditions  during  the  Assyrian 
age,  and  this  period  is  a  more  profound  turning-point  than 
is  usually  recognised  by  Old  Testament  theologians.  That 
the  distjurbance  gave  the  opportunity  for  a  greater  degree 
of  individualism  {cf,  pp.  283  sqq,)  we  can  easily  perceive 
from  our  own  age ;  indeed,  careful  study  of  periods  of  dis- 
location and  transition  would  undoubtedly  enable  one  to 
understand  more  intelligently  and  more  fully  the  significance 
of  the  painful  vicissitudes  in  Palestine  for  the  history  of 
its  religion. 

The  next  chapter,  on  *' holiness,''  deserves  special  mention. 
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It  is,  however,  probably  an  exaggeration  to  suppose  that  in 
the  materialistic  and  rudimentary  ideas  of  holiness  there  is 
nothing  ethical  (p.  296).  None  the  less  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  everything  depends  both  upon  our  conceptions 
of  the  growth  of  ethical  ideals  and  upon  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  theodicy.  Certain  types  of  holiness  "  may  even  be 
distinctly  immoral,  as  in  the  case  of  the  holiness  of  the 
hierodules  of  the  Canaanitish,  Israelite,  and  Jewish  shrines  " 
(1%),  but  the  fact  remains  that  this  must  once  have  been 
thought  to  be  as  proper  as  was  also  human  sacrifice,  and 
the  doctrine  of  progressive  revelation  seems  here  to  be 
somewhat  incomplete  from  any  theocratic  point  of  view. 
The  particular  subject  really  merits  a  more  searching  study 
than  can  well  be  given  to  it  in  an  ordinary  handbook. 
Certainly  among  the  lower  races  there  is  much  that  has  an 
ethical,  moral,  and  spiritual  value  ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  we 
see  only  too  well,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  ideas  to 
lose  their  earlier  psychical  worth  and  to  become  more 
external,  material,  and  physical.  But  at  a  period  of  what 
might  be  called  "  religious  revival "  we  may  look  for  a  re- 
charging and  a  renewing,  and  a  fresh  spiritual  reinterpreta- 
tion  of  what  happens  to  be  retained.  At  all  events  the 
conspicuous  advances  that  can  be  recognised  at  particular 
periods  must  not  blind  one  to  the  fact  that  a  long  series  of 
advances  must  be  postulated  to  explain  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  religion  in  history,  and  that  prior  to  any  marked 
advance  the  religious  conditions  may  be  less  spiritual  than 
what  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  preceding  advance.  The 
Old  Testament  theory  of  alternate  periods  of  apostasy  and 
return  might  be  justified  from  the  psychology  of  religion, 
but  the  psychological  aspects  are  to  be  kept  apart  from  the 
historical  theory.  We  have  no  grounds  for  assuming  a 
simple  continuous  religious  progression  "  from  the  rudest 
beginnings  to  the  completed  form"  (Preface,  cf,  above,  p. 5 8 3), 
and  the  essential  problem  is  to  determine  more  carefully 
wherein  the  evolution  of  religion  really  consists — ^precisely 
what  it  is  that  has  evolved. 

Two  brief  chapters  take  the  reader  through  the  exile  and 
the  restoration.     The  deep  impression  made  by  the  historical 
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vicissitudes  is  duly  noted  (p.  309  seq^^  and  it  is  a  natural 
assumption  that  in  the  earlier  periods  great  events  had 
likewise  not  failed  to  leave  their  traces  upon  popular 
thought  It  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  criticism  to  look  for 
them.  Contemporaries,  as  we  are,  of  events  the  most 
appalling  and  the  most  inspiring,  we  are  in  the  unique 
position  of  being  able  to  realise  in  some  degree  the  signifi- 
cance of  great  events  in  past  history  for  the  profoundest 
ideas.  A  new  body  of  experience  is  established,  and  it 
leaves  an  indelible  mark  upon  subsequent  thought.  Now 
the  exile  not  only  belonged  to  a  period  that  formed  a  great 
landmark  in  the  development  of  Palestine,  it  meant  a  loss 
of  tradition  and  literature,  a  disappearance  of  the  culture 
and  civilisation  of  the  '* higher"  classes.  Moreover,  the 
effect  of  the  events  upon  those  who  remained  would  be  as 
striking  in  its  way  as  it  would  be  upon  those  who  went  into 
exile  and  whose  descendants  subsequently  returned.  And 
this  is  what  is  meant  when  Winckler,  somewhere,  remarks 
that  we  must  take  account,  not  only  of  the  evidence  we  have, 
but  also  of  that  which  is  lost.  It  also  means  that  there 
were  important  standpoints  and  attitudes  apart  from  those 
which  are  preserved.  The  whole  period  was  epoch-making, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  that  abused  term ;  it  is  the  centre 
of  the  internal  problems  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  the 
age  preceding  '^  the  law"  and  "  the  new  religion  "  (chap,  xxiii. 
seq^i ;  and  from  the  literary-critical  point  of  view,  it  is  the 
age  in  the  light  of  which  the  Deuteronomic  and  Priestly 
sources,  together  with  the  older  material  they  incorporate, 
acquire  a  new  interest.  Dr  Peters  himself  recognises,  for 
example,  that  the  book  of  Judges  was  thrown  into  its 
present  form  after  the  exile  (p.  339);  but  it  is  obviously  of 
vital  importance  to  decide  whether  the  older  material  reflects, 
as  I  think,  some  of  the  conditions  of  thought  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  post-monarchical  age,  or  whether  it 
gives  a  "faithful  picture"  of  the  conditions  prior  to  the 
monarchy  (.p.  8). 

Dr  Peters  has  observed  the  fact  brought  to  light  by 
Meyer's  survey  of  the  chronicler's  lists  that  "the  bulk 
of  the   Jewish  population,  especially  of  the  villages,  was 
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left  in  the  land  at  the  time  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  two 
deportations"  (p.  363).  It  is  precisely  the  religion  of 
such  as  these  that  should  excite  interest  First,  because 
Genesis,  for  example,  preserves,  by  the  side  of  the  more 
severe  P,  the  more  popular,  though  none  the  less  implicitly 
didactic,  narratives  of  J  and  £ ;  and  second,  while  Meyer 
has  indicated  the  prominence  of  Calebites  in  this  indi-^ 
geneous  population,  others  (e^.  Grordon  and  Gressmann> 
recognise  the  presence  in  our  sources  of  documents  re» 
presenting  specific  Kenite,  Calebite,  and  related  attitudes. 
Speculative  though  this  may  seem — and  much  is  still  in 
the  air — it  happens  that  at  this  late  period  there  are 
factors  of  southern  origin  which  suggest  a  theory  that 
suspiciously  resembles  the  ill-fated  "  Jerahmeelism "  of 
the  late  Prof.  Cheyne.  Unprejudiced  Old  Testament 
criticism  will  prefer  to  remember  this  great  scholar's  many 
earlier  and  more  positive  contributions,  but  the  germ  of 
his  Jerahmeelite  theory — the  traces  of  literature  of  Jerah- 
meelite  and  related  origin — is  so  far  justified  if  we  under- 
stand that  the  southern  clans  had  become  incorporated 
in  Jadah  and  Israel,  and  that  they  were  as  truly  "  Israelite  '^ 
as,  let  us  say,  Othniel  or  the  Kenites.  In  other  words, 
in  the  work  of  scholars  so  widely  different  as  Meyer,. 
Grordon,  Gressmann,  and  Skinner,  there  are  isolated  con- 
clusions and  tendencies  which  support  a  Jerahmeelite,  or 
Arabian,  or  perhaps  rather  an  Edomite  theory,  which, 
however,  would  be  without  those  features  that  made  it 
impossible  to  accept  the  theory  of  the  Oxford  scholar 
whose  positive  contributions  made  him  a  brilliant  and  out- 
standing figure  in  the  history  of  Old  Testament  criticism. 

Chapters  on  the  temple,  and  on  the  synagogue  and 
the  scribes,  describe  the  final  stage  in  the  history  leading 
up  to  the  establishment  of  post-exilic  Judaism,  and  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  Greek  world.  This  prelude  to  the 
New  Testament  period  is  rounded  off  by  valuable  surveys 
of  {d)  the  Messianic  hope,  and  (p)  the  future  life:  the 
former  illustrating  the  development  of  the  idea  of  an 
expected  deliverer,  while  the  latter  is  a  very  interesting 
summary  of  the  half-conscious,  and  half-subconscious  ideas 
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culminating  in  explicit  beliefs  touching  the  life  beyond  the 
grave. 

The  study  of  Old  Testament  religion  is  naturally 
influenced  by  the  broad  historical  outlines  and  the  sue- 
cessive  stages :  pre-Mosaic,  Mosaic,  pre-monarchical,  mon- 
archical, the  exile,  the  restoration,  and  finally,  the  great 
schism.  But  from  the  literary-critical  point  of  view,  the 
last  stages — the  separation  of  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans, 
the  close  interrelationship  that  preceded  it,  and  the  con- 
ditions before  and  at  the  return  of  the  Babylonian  Jews — 
are  of  the  first  importance  for  all  study  of  the  sources, 
and  for  a  safer  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  prophetic 
teaching  for  the  old  religion  of  Yahweh.  The  modern 
study  of  religions  emphasises  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
clearly  the  actual  evolution  of  religion  in  a  land  which  has 
had  a  complex  history.  The  external  evidence  points  to 
a  fairly  elaborate  culture  in  Palestine  before  the  entrance 
of  the  Israelites ;  and  their  admitted  intermarriage  with 
the  Canaanites,  and  the  absence  of  archaeological  evidence 
for  any  serious  dislocation  of  internal  conditions,  must  in- 
evitably control  all  attempts  to  determine  early  Israelite 
religion. 

In  conclusion,  although  these  remarks,  if  accepted,  mean 
that  the  critical  study  of  Old  Testament  religion  is  even 
more  intricate  than  is  generally  recognised,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  problems  cannot  be  simplified,  or  that 
past  work  has  been  in  vain.  All  genuine  endeavour — both 
critical  and  anti-critical— can  make  positive  contributions 
to  the  goal,  and  the  very  fulness  and  sincerity  of  Dr 
Peters'  volume  tempt  this  long  notice.  Elaborate  pains- 
taking works  of  this  nature  are  challenges,  as  much  to 
the  "  anti-critical "  or  conservative  students,  as  to  those 
who,  like  myself,  find  the  Graf-Wellhausen  literary  theory 
the  only  road  to  the  unravelling  of  the  Biblical  problems, 
but  cannot  accept  the  religious-historical  reconstruction 
based  upon  it.  Practically  every  point  I  have  taken  up 
is  held  by  the  majority  of  modern  critics  in  common  with 
Dr  Peters,  and  my  remarks,  whatever  value  they  have, 
are  not  directed  against  one,  for  whose  writings   I  have 
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sincere  respect,  but  against  a  general  position.  It  is  only 
right,  therefore,  to  emphasise  the  fact  that,  although  I 
believe  that  the  thesis  as  stated  by  Dr  Peters  in  his 
Preface  (p.  583  above)  is  untenable,  there  is  no  other  posi- 
tion in  sight  which  is  so  comprehensive  and  plausible  as 
this,  and  the  worst  errors  are  those  which  it  shares  with 
the  conservative  and  anti-critical  writers  who,  in  their 
turn,  have  no  position  of  their  own.  The  tendency  of 
research,  as  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  far  more  drastic  in 
its  results  as  regards  the  historical  details,  but  distinctly 
more  valuable  and  inspiring  as  regards  the  significance 
of  the  Old  Testament  for  our  profoundest  ideas.  And 
perhaps  the  losses  which  the  former  will  entail  will  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  gains. 

Cambridge,  Stanley  A.  Cook, 


THE  FAITH   OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  by  the 

Rev,  Alexander  Nairne,  D,D,^  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  At  King's  College^  London  : 
Longmans^  Green  &  Co,     Pp,  xi.,  226.     2s,  6rf.  nett, 

*'  How  far  is  the  modern  Anglican  Ecclesia  a  teaching 
Church?  Does  it  teach  anything  distinctive,  except  its 
own  legitimacy?"  Thus  Professor  Burkitt,  one  of  the 
co-editors  of  The  Layman's  Library,  states  a  question  which 
this  new  series  is  designed  to  answer.  It  is  recognised 
that  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  Church  of  England  "  has 
abandoned  many  points  of  vantage  from  which  it  was  wont 
in  former  days  to  teach  " ;  and  The  Layman's  Library  is 
being  written,  in  the  first  place,  for  laymen  of  the  Anglican 
Church  who  are  puzzled  by  the  inroads  of  modern  learning 
upon  the  Church's  ground.  In  accordance  with  this  plan 
all  the  writers  of  the  series  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  series  fitly  begins  with  Dr  Nairne's  work  on  The 
Faith  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  men  of  all  the  Churches 
will  welcome  this  attractive  and  well-balanced  study  of  Old 
Testament  Literature  and  Religion.     The  book  consists  of 
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-six  chapters,  the  first  being  introductory,  while  the  others 
deal  with  "  The  Early  Prophets,"  "  Ezekiel  and  the  Law," 
^*  The  Wisdom  Books,"  "  The  Apocrypha  and  Daniel,"  and 
"  The  Psalter." 

The  Introduction  defines  the  standpoint  from  which  this 
work  is  written.  The  Old  Testament  is  not  to  be  regarded 
only  as  a  body  of  theology  or  as  a  manual  of  devotion,  still 
less  as  merely  a  text  to  be  analysed,  but  as  a  collection  of 
noble  and  sacred  literature,  which  can  afford,  along  with 
spiritual  stimulus,  a  keen  intellectual  enjoyment.  The  Old 
Testament  is  great  as  literature  and  great  as  history ;  but 
it  is  greatest  in  its  religious  character  and  influence ;  and  so 
wide  and  deep  and  enduring  has  its  influence  been,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  Christian 
faith  without  a  knowledge  of  the  faith  of  the  Old  Testament. 
That  is  the  standpoint  of  this  book.  The  Old  Testament 
is  regarded  not  merely  as  an  object  of  antiquarian  curiosity, 
but  as  a  source  of  living  interest  and  spiritual  profit. 

With  criticism  this  book  is  concerned,  for  the  most  part, 
only  so  far  as  the  interpretation  of  its  results.  The  aim  is 
to  extract  from  the  critical  studies  the  truths  that  matter  to 
a  man  that  fears  God.  Though  criticism  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  work,  yet  it  is  based  upon  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  critical  results.  Dr  Nairne  mentions  what  he  terms  the 
four  periods  or  styles  in  Hebrew  literature  :  "  the  early  and 
poetical  JE,  the  reformation  age's  D,  the  later  and  priestly 
P,  and  the  eclectic  renaissance  scholarship  of  post-exilic 
days  "  (p.  4). 

The  outline,  which  is  drawn  in  the  introductory  chapter, 
is  filled  up  in  detail  by  the  chapters  which  follow. 

The  reader  is  at  once  struck  by  the  great  importance 
assigned  in  this  book  to  the  influence  of  post-exilic  scholar- 
ship upon  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  belief 
•expressed  is  that  the  post-exilic  Jewish  Church  made  the  Old 
Testament  what  it  is.  The  handiwork  of  the  post-exilic 
scholars  cannot  be  detected  by  the  superficial  signs  which 
<listinguish  the  product  of  the  other  periods  ;  but  it  imparted 
to  the  sacred  literature  of  preceding  ages  the  spirit  of  a 
larger,  deeper,  and  more  disciplined  faith.     The  principle  of 
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the  all-pervading  post-exilic  influence  colours  the  views 
expressed  in  this  work  regarding  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Dr  Naime  frankly  acknowledges  "that  he 
has  been  carried  far  by  the  current  of  the  day,  and  has  laid 
perhaps  disproportionate  stress  on  the  other-worldly  *  Mac- 
cabaean '  character  of  the  Old  Testament "  (p.  208).  But  he 
does  not  insist  dogmatically  upon  his  theories :  he  throws 
out  suggestions  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  they  are  illuminating,, 
and  afford  reasonable  solutions  of  some  difficult  problems 
of  criticism.  Thus,  as  regards  the  prophetic  books,  the 
theory  is  that  they  are  Lives  of  the  Prophets,  which  were 
composed  in  the  Jewish  Church  a  few  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  containing  records  of  the  primitive  era 
of  prophecy,  but  also  material  of  a  later  age,  which  the 
composers  believed  to  be  illustrative  of  the  prophets*^ 
thought.  This  theory  of  late  composition,  it  is  main- 
tained, would  go  far  to  account  for  the  doctrines  of 
eternal  life  and  of  forgiveness  in  the  Psalter,  and  the 
definiteness  and  intensity  of  the  Messianic  hope  in 
many  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  "  We  are  obliged  to 
confess,"  says  our  author,  "  that  these  Jewish  scholars 
have  left  the  impress  of  their  own  mind  upon  the 
whole  of  our  books  of  the  prophets,  and  upon  the 
other  early  books  of  the  Old  Testament  too.  But  the 
impress  of  their  mind  is  another  way  of  saying  the 
inspiration  of  the  faith  of  their  age.  And  if  that  faith 
was  so  close  a  preparation  for  the  Christian  faith,  we 
need  not  complain  of  that"  (pp.  105-6).  • 

The  last  sentence  of  the  above  quotation  draws  attention 
to  another  noteworthy  characteristic  of  Dr  Nairne's  work. 
Frequently  he  points  out  that  much  of  the  Christian  gospel 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  shows  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  runs  throughout  it,  and 
that  Ezekiel's  doctrine  of  sacrifice  is  akin  to  the  Johannine 
idea  of  propitiation.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Grospel  are  developments  of  two  branches  of  the  Hebrew 
Wisdom.  The  Fifty-first  Psalm  and  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  come  close  together ;  and  it  is  even  suggested 
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that  the  martyr  faith  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  may  have  been 
one  of  the  means  which  the  Eternal  Father  used  to  point 
the  way  to  Christ's  "heroic  sacrifice  of  love  upon  the 
Cross."  "  The  Apostles*  faith  was  the  Jewish  faith,  com- 
pleted by  their  conviction  that  their  Master,  who  had  died 
and  risen  again,  was  the  Messiah"  (p.  154). 

We  notice,  further,  that  in  this  study  of  Hebrew  faith, 
occasion  is  taken  more  than  once,  to  indicate  how  fit  for 
our  own  time,  and  our  own  problems,  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Old  Testament.  There  is  quite  a  modem  ring  in  the 
prophets'  denunciations  of  social  evils,  and  also  in  the 
•excuses  by  which  many,  who  could  have  applied  remedies, 
sought  to  explain  their  inaction  and  insensibility.  ''  The 
•early  prophets  speak  directly  to  the  conscience  of  an  age,  in 
which  riches  are  multiplied  and  idealism  in  politics  is  not 
^o  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  "  (p.  8). 

Reference  might  be  made  to  other  noteworthy  charac- 
teristics of  the  book  under  review,  but  what  has  been  said 
may  suffice  to  indicate  the  fresh  and  interesting  style  in 
which  it  has  been  written.  The  work  has  been  done  by 
one  who  knows  and  loves  his  subject,  and  the  result  is  an 
oamest  and  illuminating  volume  which  should  stimulate 
Old  Testament  study,  and  which  clearly  demonstrates  the 
high  religious  value  of  ancient  Hebrew  literature. 

Mauswald  Manse.  HUGH  S.  MACKENZIE. 


THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  LAWS  OF 
BABYLONIA  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  THE 
HEBREW  PEOPLES,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns, 
M.A,y  Litt.D.;  The  Schweich  Lectures ,  1912.  London^ 
19 1 4.     Pp.  XV.,  96.     3 J.  nett. 

For  the  Schweich  Lectures,  191 2,  Dr  Johns  made  choice 
of  a  subject  closely  related  to  previous  works  from  his  pen, 
in  particular.  The  Oldest  Code  of  Laws  in  the  World 
(Edinburgh,  191 3).  This  small  volume  was  confined  to  a 
translation  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  together  with  an 
•extended  index.  Much  collateral  material  was  then  withheld, 
-which  now  appears  in  the  volume  under  review.     From  the 
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copious  and  up-to-date  bibliography  (pp.  65-91)  it  is  evident 
that  Dr  Johns  has  kept  abreast  of  all  the  literature  on  the 
subject  that  has  appeared  during  the  decade  between  the 
discovery  of  the  Code  and  the  delivery  of  the  lectures. 
These  are  three  in  number,  the  second,  apparently  extended 
for  publication,  being  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  the  first 
and  the  third.  The  opening  lecture  gives  the  external 
features  of  the  Code,  in  so  far  as  serviceable  for  comparative 
purposes ;  the  second  opens  with  a  precise  account  of  the 
laws  of  Israel,  and  thereafter  dwells  in  some  detail  upon 
points  of  likeness  and  difTerence  between  the  Code  and  the 
Laws  of  Moses ;  the  closing  lecture  considers  the  various 
theories  propounded  to  account  for  such  affinity  and  con- 
trast The  writer's  main  thesis  (preface,  p.  vi)  is  that  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  ancient 
legislations  as  the  Hebrew,  and  that  both  are  compromises 
between  two  distinct  types  of  law.  The  one  type  is  primitive 
Semitic  custom,  as  found  among  a  nomad  pastoral  race,  and 
the  other  is  that  due  to  a  settled  community.  In  Babylonia 
the  settled  element  may  have  been  Sumerian,  while  the 
nomad  pastoral  was  probably  conveyed  by  the  conquering 
Semites  of  Hammurabi's  race.  In  Palestine  the  Canaanites 
stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  invading  Israelites.  Modifi- 
cations and  compromises  followed  upon  contact  and  partial 
fusion  of  these  elements.  Between  the  Code  and  the  Laws 
there  is  a  double  nexus,  inasmuch  as  primitive  Semitic  law 
of  the  nomad  pastoral  type  appears  in  both,  derived  from  a 
common  source  which  may  be  located  in  Babylonia,  and 
because  the  Canaanites,  a  settled  folk,  were  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  Babylonia,  and  transmitted  this  influence  to- 
the  Israelite  invaders.  The  Laws  are  thus  dependent  on 
the  Code,  which  is  from  500  to  1000  years  older  than  the 
oldest  stratum  of  Hebrew  legislation,  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  the  Laws  by  their  very  independence  in  some 
respects  showing  conscious  influence.  At  the  same  time 
there  may  still  be  claimed  an  independent  development  of 
the  Laws  of  Moses. 

Dr  Johns  has  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  historical  situation 
from  first  to  last,  and  while  he  is  not  dogmatic  on  any  pointy 
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preferring  to  give  facts  rather  than  his  own  opinion,  he  con- 
ducts his  arguments  with  such  subtilty,  and  into  such  special 
fields,  that  non-experts  must  in  their  opinions  stop  short  of 
his  judgments,  especially  on  points  still  doubtful.  Of  special 
interest  are  Dr  Johns'  strictures  on  the  fanciful  treatment  of 
the  narrative  of  Gen.  xiv.  on  the  part  of  some  modern 
scholars  (p.  18  f.),  the  meaning  he  attaches  to  the  name 
Moses  (p.  20  f.),  his  ai^ument  regarding  the  Hebrew  slave 
(in  reality,  a  hostage  for  debt,  p.  39  ff.),  and  his  remarks  on 
grouping  by  pentads  and  decads  (p.  26  f.,  ^  p.  61).  His 
attitude  to  the  "  Higher  Critics  "  is  submissive,  his  arguments 
not  being  greatly  affected  by  their  findings.  Towards  the 
evolutionist  or  scientific  man,  with  his  theory  of  common 
laws  due  to  common  human  experience,  he  is  less  tolerant. 
In  this  connection  the  two  illustrations — (i)  three  years' 
service  exacted  from  the  hostage  for  debt  according  to  the 
Code,  six  years'  according  to  the  Laws,  with  attempt  to 
account  for  the  doubling  (Deut.  xv.  18) ;  (2)  the  votary,  or 
vestal  virgin,  of  the  Code,  and  the  priest's  daughter  of 
Lev.  xxi.  9,  and  the  punishment  of  death  by  burning — 
drawn  from  "  non-essential "  features  common  to  the  Code 
and  the  Laws,  and  used  as  test  cases  to  establish  dependence 
of  the  one  upon  the  other,  are  most^  carefully  and  con- 
vincingly wrought  out.  The  book,  while  of  limited  compass, 
contains  a  great  deal  of  matter,  and  calls  for  repeated  perusal 
before  the  full  meaning  of  every  section  is  grasped.  It  is 
well  worth  such  special  study,  however,  and  must  be  reckoned 
an  excellent  addition  to  an  already  noteworthy  series. 
Kinneff.  William  Cruickshank. 


THE  SHORT  COURSE  SERIES.  The  Son  of  Man : 
Studies  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  by  Andrew  C,  Zenos, 
D.D.J  LL  D.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T,  Clark^  38  George 
Street,  19 14.     Pp.  137.     2s  nett. 

This  little  volume,  written  in  clear  and  simple  language, 
deals  in  an  interesting  and  edifying  fashion  with  certain 
aspects  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Chapter  i.  gives  a  suggestive 
interpretation  of  Daniel's  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man  after  a 
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brief  account  of  the  history  of  the  phrase.  Chapter  ii. 
shows  the  Son  of  Man  in  contact  with  sin  and  sinners.  In 
chapter  iii.  it  is  maintained  that  Jesus'  attitude  to  the 
Sabbath  reveals  the  principle  which  ought  to  guide  men 
in  the  establishment,  modification,  and  abolition  of  human 
institutions  and  laws.  Chapter  iv.  deals  with  lessons  de- 
rived from  Jesus'  answer  to  the  request  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee.  Chapter  v.,  on  "the  Son  of  Man  a  Victim," 
beginning  with  the  well-known  quotation  from  Plato  that 
the  righteous  man  must  necessarily  suffer,  shows  how  the 
rejection  of  Jesus  was,  and  frequently  still  is  inevitable  in 
a  sinful  world.  Chapter  vi.  treats  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus,  what  it  meant  for  Himself  and  for  His  followers  in 
all  ages.  Chapter  vii.  discusses  the  Second  Coming.  It 
is  the  author's  belief  that  Jesus  Himself  predicted  that  He 
would  soon  come  again.  He  also  points  out  that  the  hope 
of  the  Paronsia  has  many  different  aspects  :  ''  it  assumes  a 
large  number  and  variety  of  forms.  Some  of  these  are 
apparently  contradictory  of  one  another,  and  those  who 
entertain  them  are  apt  at  times  to  appear  to  one  another 
as  not  holding  to  the  conviction  at  all "  (p.  124).  He  does 
not,  however,  champion  any  one  of  these  views  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others.  An  Appendix  of  relevant  litera- 
ture and  a  short  but  useful  Index  conclude  the  volume, 
which  may  be  highly  commended  as  a  skilfully  executed 
piece  of  expository  work.  WiLLlAM  WATSON. 

Manse  of  Oyne,  Aberdeenshire. 


WIE  MEINE  KLEINEN  DIE  BIBLISCHEN  GE- 
SCHICHTEN  ERZAHLEN:  Eine  Handreichung 
ftir  Schule  und  Haus,  von  IV,  Matchulat^  Mittelschul- 
lehrer  in  Hanau.  Leipzig:  Verlag  von  Quelle  und  Meyer ^ 
1914.     Pp.  127.     2  M. 

That  children  may  understand  Bible  stories  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  imparted  to  them  in  familiar  words  and 
ideas.  This  the  author  has  attempted  to  do,  and  with  a 
great  measure  of  success.     He  tells  us  that  his  volume  is 
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the  result  of  a  long  experience  in  imparting  religious  in- 
struction to  younger  children ;  and  that  the  stories  are 
^iven  almost  in  the  words  of  the  children  themselves,  as  he 
has  been  in  the  custom  of  asking  them  to  repeat  the  stories 
in  their  own  words.  "  In  the  form  thus  created  by  the 
^children  themselves  the  stories  were  written  down,  and  in 
the  following  years  narrated  to  new  pupils.  After  repro- 
duction by  the  children  there  followed  another  correction  of 
the  texts.  In  this  repeatedly  tested  and  improved  form 
the  stories  are  brought  together  in  the  present  collection  " 

<P-  9). 

The  stories  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  begin  with 

the  Creation  and  end  with  the  death  of  Moses :  those  from 

the  New  Testament  begin  with  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  end 

with  His  Ascension.     In  an  Appendix  are  given  "golden 

texts/'  prayers  for  morning  and  evening,  for  Christmas  and 

other  times. 

Additions  are  sonietimes  made  to  the  Biblical  narrative 
which  will  not  commend  themselves  to  every  reader.  It  is 
said,  e.g.y  that  the  Egyptian  whom  Moses  slew  before  his 
flight  into  Midian  was  ill-treating  an  old  weak  man  who 
was  struggling  unsuccessfully  with  a  wheelbarrow  laden 
with  earth  (p.  55);  and  that  the  fire  in  the  burning  bush 
ivas  caused  by  a  flash  of  lightning  (p.  59).  It  is  also  said 
that  when  the  mothers  brought  their  children  to  Jesus  He 
was  asleep,  and  the  disciples  rebuked  them  because  they 
-did  not  wish  Him  to  be  disturbed  (p.  99).  These  are 
minor  blemishes,  however,  and  the  volume  as  a  whole  may 
be  heartily  commended.  WiLLlAM  Watson. 

Manse  of  Oyne,  Aberdeenshire. 


THE  TWELVE :  Studies  in  Apostolic  Temperament,  by 

J.    Ernest    Rattenbury,       London:    Charles    H,    Kelly, 
Pp.  297.     3^.  6d.  neit. 

Mr  Rattenbury  states  in  the  preface  to  this  volume  of 
sermons  that  they  are  spoken  addresses  printed  from 
verbatim  notes.  This  exactly  indicates  the  value  of  these 
sermons.     There  is  evidence  of  study  and  careful  prepara- 
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tion,  but  we  need  not  look  for  detailed  and  critical  results. 
They  belong  to  the  hortatory  class  of  sermon  rather  than 
to  the  expository.  One  address,  at  least,  is  allotted  to  each 
of  the  apostles.  As  a  consequence  several  chapters  of  the 
book  are  very  thin,  and  the  author  has  been  frequently 
tempted  to  make  use  of  material  which  ought  to  be  used 
with  the  greatest  caution.  It  is  bad  enough  when  Andrew 
is  described  as  the  first  Home  Missionary,  because,  as  stated 
in  St  John's  Gospel,  he  brought  Peter  to  Jesus ;  but  it  is 
unpardonable  when  he  designates  him  also  as  the  first 
Foreign  Missionary  because  he  brought  the  "  Greeks  "  to  Jesus. 
Mr  Rattenbury,  without  any  critical  reflection,  has  assumed 
that  the  visitors  to  the  feast  are  genuine  Greeks  and  has 
enveloped  himself  in  error.  "  There  is  nothing  more 
significant  in  gospel  history  than  the  Greeks  coming  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  feast  time."  "  Jesus  knew  how  to  approach 
the  beauty-loving  Greeks,  the  philosophical  Greeks." 

The  book  exhibits  the  tendency,  ^o  marked  in  modern 
Biblical  character-sketching,  to  strike  off  the  essential  of  the 
character  from  one  keynote.  Nathaniel  is  thus  described 
as  the  Shy  Soul ;  Thomas,  as  the  Twentieth-century 
Apostle ;  Simon  Zelotes,  as  the  Converted  Anarchist. 
There  are  frequent  flashes  of  insight,  and  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  book  is  its  abundance  of  illuminative 
illustration.  G.  LINDSAY  LESLIE. 

EddUston. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  THEOLOGY,  by  J.  Alexander 
Clapperion^M,A,,  author  of '* Pitfalls  in  Bible  English^'' 
etc.    London :  Charles  H.  Kelly.    Pp.  474.    3^.  6d.  nett. 

This  book  is  designed  as  a  manual  of  "  accurate  informa- 
tion "  on  the  subject  of  Christian  dogmatics,  for  the  use  of 
students.  Its  compilation  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
author  in  order  that  the  essential  facts  and  truths  of 
theology  may  be  easily  grasped.  The  author  expresses 
the  hope  that  his  work  may  be  found  to  possess  four 
qualities — clearness,    courage,   modernity,   and    intelligent 
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orthodoxy.  Part  I.  deals  with  the  groundwork  of  Theology. 
Mr  Clapperton  points  out  that  there  is  increasing  material 
supplied  by  exegesis  and  by  natural  science,  and  emphasises 
the  function  of  theology  to  organise  this  material.  After 
shortly  outlining  the  apologetic  basis,  the  author  passes  on 
to  discuss  at  somewhat  greater  length  inspiration  and  the 
Bible.  Part  IL  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  book,  treating  as- 
it  does  of  all  the  main  subjects  of  Dogmatic. 

The  method  followed  throughout  consists  of  giving  short,, 
crisp  definitions  of  terms,  then  positive  statements  of  doctrine 
illustrated  by  scriptural  quotations,  and  followed  by  briefs 
discussion  of  divergent  views.  Account  is  also  taken  of 
the  historical  development  of  doctrines  and  of  the  great 
personalities  associated  with  these. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  book  is  the  number  of  summaries, 
tables,  and  pictorial  charts,  as  also  its  large  use  of  numbered, 
divisions  and  paragraphs. 

It  remains  to  discuss  how  far  Mr  Clapperton  has  attained 
his  aim  of  exhibiting  the  four  characteristics  already  men- 
tioned. Certainly  his  work  is  exceptionally  clear.  As  to^ 
courage,  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  the  taking  of  a  higher 
stand  in  regard  to  intellectual  certitude,  there  is  some  room 
for  doubt  as  to  his  real  success.  For  although  the  author 
is  courageous  in  his  conviction  that  it  is  possible  to  provide 
"  demonstrative  evidence  "  of  theological  doctrines,  and  that 
modesty  on  this  point  is  a  false  step,  yet  one  can  hardly 
accept  that  as  an  exhaustive  definition  of  the  ultimate  value 
of  theology  as  a  science.  Modernity  and  intelligent  ortho- 
doxy  are  rather  relative  expressions,  but  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  would  perhaps  be  most  commonly  construed,, 
they  aptly  apply  to  this  work.  Although  breadth  of  treat- 
ment  and  I  insight  into  the  wider  underlying  issues  have 
been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  simplicity,. 
Mr  Clapperton's  book  may  fulfil  a  useful  purpose  as  a 
comf)endium  of  theological  teaching. 

Ardentinny.  A.  W.  MITCHELL. 
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RELIGION  IN  AN  AGE  OF  DOUBT,  by  Rev,  Charles  J. 
Skebbearey  M.A.y  Rector  of  Swerford,  Oxon.  London: 
Robert  Scott,     Pp,  xx.,  219.     55.  nett. 

This  book  forms  one  of  the  "  Library  of  Historic  Theology  " 
edited  by  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Piercy,  M.A.  The  object  of  the 
series  is  to  focus  the  results  of  specialised  research  in  their 
bearing  on  the  "  Faith/'  The  present  volume  deals  with 
Christian  Apologetic,  and  carries  out  strenuously  the  ideal 
of  the  series  with  respect  to  that  subject.  In  the  preface 
the  author  guards  himself  against  a  possible  criticism  which 
might  suggest  the  futility  of  attempting  to  deal  with  far- 
reaching  subjects  such  as  "  Evangelicalism  "  or  the  "  Trinity  " 
in  single  short  chapters.  But  such  criticism  would  fail  of 
its  mark,  because  the  author  quite  adequately  deals  with  the 
aspects  of  these  topics  which  are  relative  to  his  purpose. 
Perhaps  the  last  two  chapters,  entitled  *'  The  Task  of  the 
Future "  and  "  The  Parting  of  the  Ways,"  might  be  con- 
sidered more  vulnerable. 

Mr  Shebbeare's  starting  point  lies  in  that  sense  of  Duty 
and  of  Guilt  to  be  found  even  in  an  '*  Age  of  Doubt  *' ;  and 
that  gives  the  keynote  of  his  purpose  throughout  Found- 
ing on  Kantian  ethical  doctrine  he  exhibits  the  ideas  of 
guilt  and  duty  in  common  consciousness,  and  then  proceeds 
to  give  a  short  summary  of  the  methods  of  deliverance  from 
guilt  in  Buddhism  and  Judaism,  and  of  the  moral  aspects  of 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Two  chapters 
on  "  Christ "  and  the  "  Historical  Jesus  "  following  a  similar 
non-doctrinal  method,  emphasise  the  power  of  Christianity 
to  deliver  from  the  sense  of  guilt,  provided  that  the  purely 
ethical  attitude  has  passed  into  the  religious.  When  the 
author  turns  to  the  "  schools  of  personal  piety  "  to  find  how 
this  transition  is  described  as  being  in  practice  attained,  he 
argues  that  analysis  of  the  spiritual  experience  involved 
shows  that  it  is  not  necessarily  tied  down  to  its  particular 
doctrinal  associations.  To  the  question  which  then  arises 
whether  such  religious  phenomena  can  be  stated  in  terms  of 
theology,  the  author  adopts  the  Ritschlian  answer,  as  he  has 
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already  done  on  the  point  whether  the  ultimate  basis  of 
doctrine  is  personal  experience  or  supernatural  revelation. 
Yet  he  cannot  follow  Ritschl  in  the  entire  separation  of  the 
spheres  of  religious  and  of  scientific  knowledge.  For 
example,  in  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Mr 
Shebbeare  deals  with  the  deity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit 
as  given  in  religious  experience,  while  on  the  other  hand 
that  of  the  Creator  in  his  world  relations  he  refers  to  a 
theological  inference.  And  for  this  latter  purpose  he  uses 
the  "  design "  argument ;  his  criticism  and  restatement  of 
that  are  valuable.  The  author  has  set  before  himself  an 
ideal  of  apologetic  which  shall  attempt  alike  the  evaluation 
of  moral,  religious,  and  theological  factors ;  and  his  acute 
working  out  of  the  analysis  implied  is  a  feature  of  his  book. 

Both  from  a  practical  and  from  a  theoretical  point  of 
view  that  analysis  is  important  in  order  to  distinguish  what 
is  due  to  the  operation  of  each.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in 
the  problem  of  isolating  them  accurately,  for  in  concrete 
pyschological  life  they  mingle  elusively.  Mr  Shebbeare 
shows  an  adequate  appreciation  of  this.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  task  the  author  naturally  finds  in 
Ritschlianism  a  convenient  theological  instrument ;  but  with 
his  faith  in  theology  as  the  queen  of  sciences,  he  cannot  rest 
content  within  the  limits  of  the  Ritschlian  theory  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  for  his  further  constructive  work  he  makes 
use  of  the  methods  of  idealistic  philosophy. 

In  its  apologetic  revision  his  book  is  fresh  and  vigorous, 
and  in  many  ways  forms  a  brilliant  discussion  of  some 
important  points  in  apologetic.  A.  W.  MITCHELL. 

Ardentinny, 


RELIGION  AS  AFFECTED  BY  MODERN  SCIENCE 
AND  PHILOSOPHY,  by  Stanley  A.  Mellor,  B,A.,Ph,D^ 
The  Lindsey  Press ^  19 14.     Cr.  Svo.     Pp.  256.     2s.  nett. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  "  Handbooks  on  Religion "  in- 
tended for  ordinary  readers  interested  in  religious  questions. 
Dealing  with  the  relation  of  Religion,  Science,  and  Phil- 
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'Osophy,  it  attempts  to  show  that  in  the  light  of  modem 
science  and  philosophy  genuine  personal  religion  can  easily 
hold  its  place. 

Religion,  Mr  Mellor  points  out,  not  only  involves  a 
definite  attitude  on  the  part  of  man  towards  his  environ- 
ment, but  also  claims  that  the  objective  order  or  ultimate 
reality  has  absolute  worth  and  value,  />.,  it  claims  to  reveal 
truth.  It  is  the  attitude  of  science  and  philosophy  towards 
this  claim  of  religion  which  concerns  Mr  Mellor,  and  his 
final  conclusion  is  that  science  cannot  oppose  it,  and  that 
the  weight  of  modern  philosophical  opinion  is  in  its  favour. 

Science,  he  holds,  cannot  pronounce  on  ultimate  ques- 
tions at  all.  It  is  descriptive,  not  explanatory,  deals  with 
appearance,  not  reality,  and  uses  categories  inadequate  to 
express  the  nature  of  reality.  While  the  point  here  is 
quite  clear,  it  is  so'  stated  as  to  throw  unnecessary  doubt 
upon  the  objective  validity  of  the  results  of  science.  For 
science  does  deal  with  an  aspect  of  reality,  and  does  reveal 
truths  concerning  it.  The  one  permanent  effect  of  modern 
science  in  religion  the  author  holds  to  be  that  it  has  showed 
that  religion  has  no  unique  method  of  getting  at  final  and 
absolute  truth.  But  such  truth,  he  contends,  is  unneces- 
sary to  religion.  All  it  demands  is  the  ultimate  spiritual 
character  and  value  of  the  universe,  and  of  this  science 
cannot  rob  it. 

Contemporary  philosophy  is  found  to  be  anti-naturalistic 
and  anti  -  intellectualistic,  emphasising  creativeness  and 
-change  and  opposed  to  system  and  unity.  The  bearing  of 
the  different  philosophical  attitudes  on  religion  is  then  con- 
sidered, and  it  is  held  that  the  finite  Tod  and  the  irrational 
universe  of  James  cannot  satisfy  the  demands  of  religion. 
The  unfinished  and  indeterminate  universe  of  Bergson,  being 
without  unity  of  plan  or  purpose,  is  equally  unsatisfactory. 
Pluralism  is  no  better,  and  even  the  theism  of  Dr  Ward 
fails  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  religious  consciousness. 
Absolutism  alone  gives  promise  of  a  view  of  reality  compat- 
ible with  the  faith  of  religion — ^a  view  which  gives  absolute 
lvalue  to  the  universe,  and  regards  the  finite  world  and 
human  soul  as  expressions  of  an  absolute  life  and  spirit 
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Mr  Mellor  is  not  hopeful  that  philosophy  can  do  much  to 
justify  the  faith  of  religion :  all  it  can  do  is  to  show  that 
such  faith  is  not  irrational,  and  so  leave  room  for  the 
witness  of  the  religious  consciousness  to  the  existence  of 
God  or  the  spiritual  character  of  reality.  This  estimate, 
however,  seems  based  on  too  sharp  a  distinction  between 
faith  and  knowledge,  reality  and  appearance,  and  even  if 
religion  be,  to  a  great  extent,  a  peculiar  personal  experi- 
ence, still  one  can  hope  that  philosophy  can  go  further  in 
giving  a  rational  justification  of  the  religious  attitude  than 
Mr  Mellor  expects. 

Mr  Mellor  does  not  shirk  any  of  the  difficulties  raised  by 
modern  science  and  philosophy  in  their  bearing  on  religion, 
and  to  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  religious 
attitude  in  the  light  of  the  conclusions  of  science  and 
philosophy,  Mr  Mellor's  masterly  discussion  of  these 
problems  may  be  strongly  recommended. 

Glasgow.  A.  Macbeath. 


MAN :  The  Problem  of  the  Ages,  by  " Homo'*  London : 
F,  Griffiths,  34  Maiden  Lane^  Strand^  W.C.  Pp.  113. 
Price  2s.  6d.  nett. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  whose  purpose  is  **  a 
consistent  philosophic  restatement  of  fundamental  truth 
wholly  in  the  light  of  modern  scientific  discovery  and  in 
accord  with  the  facts  of  history  and  experience."  It  deals 
with  the  origin  and  nature  of  man :  his  relation  to  God  and 
the  universe.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  general  survey,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  give  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subjects  with  which  it  deals.  This  makes  the  treatment 
somewhat  unsatisfactory.  The  book  contains  nothing  that  is 
new,  and  takes  sides  in  controversies  without  bringing  forward 
the  evidence  for  the  different  sides.  This  gives  it  a  rather 
dogmatic  air,  which  is  not  too  well  suited  to  its  purpose.  It 
is  intended  for  students  and  serious-minded  laymen,  but  it 
is  likely  to  prove  rather  unconvincing  to  the  latter,  while 
the  former  would  wish   more  evidence  in  support  of  its 
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conclusions.  But  such  defects  are  more  or  less  inevitable 
in  a  general  survey,  and  perhaps  the  other  volumes  may- 
give  more  evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusions  which  it 
advocates. 

The  main  theses  are  the  continuity  of  man  with 
nature,  the  view  that  in  Jesus  the  nature  of  man  finds  full 
expression,  and  the  idea  of  the  immanence  of  God  and  the 
divinity  of  man  (though  the  relation  between  immanence  and 
transcendence  is  not  too  clearly  stated).  On  this  basis  an 
appeal  is  made  to  man  to  develop  his  true  self  and  enter 
into  the  inheritance  which  is  his  birthright. 

Glasgow,  A.  Macbeath. 


DIE    SAKRAMENTE    UND    GOTTES  WORT,  von 

Martin     Scheiner,     ev,     Pfarrer    in     Kastenholz  bei 

Hermannstadt,     Leipzig:  A.  Deichert^  1914-     Pp*  xii., 
220.     5  M. 

This  book,  like  so  many  of  Deichert's  publications,  is 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  extreme  Lutheran  orthodoxy. 
The  author's  orthodoxy  is  of  the  most  reactionary  type^ 
which  makes  his  work  far  less  readable  and  helpful  even 
than  that  of  many  Lutherans  of  fifty  years  ago,  who  held  an 
equally  undeveloped  position.  Scheiner  is  able  to  find  little 
in  common  between  his  own  religion  and  the  "  btnebelnder 
und  verflackender  W^/rrze/arr"  of  Neo-Protestantism.  Under 
the  title  of  "<//>  Verfasser  der  GegenwartsbibeV  are  included 
Weiss,  Bousset,  Jiilicher,  Herrmann,  Heitmiiller,  Lietzmann^ 
Weinel,  Beth,  and  pretty  well  everybody  else. 

The  book  is,  if  we  rightly  judge,  even  more  Biblicistic 
than  others  of  its  class.  Its  aim  is  to  show  that  the  inspired 
writ  and  the  two  sacraments  are  the  three  "  channels  for  the 
inflowing  of  the  spirit  of  the  risen  Lord,"  the  three  great 
witnesses  or  guarantees  {Zeugnisse)  by  which  He  is  revealed 
to  us  through  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  much  stress  is  laid  on 
their  being  three  equally  valuable  means  by  which  salvation 
through  the  blood  of  Christ  is  communicated  to  us.  "  Wir 
konnen  daher  nicht  genug  die  Grundwahrheiten  des  kleinen 
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lutherischen  Katechtsmus,  der  tatsachliches  Symbol  unserer 
Kirche  ist,  immer  und  immer  wieder  Grossen  und  Kleinen 
einpragen  und  sie  aufibrdem  sie  selbst  mit  der  heiligen 
Schrift  zu  priifen  und  durch  den  heiligen  Geist  ganz  per- 
sonlich  zu  gewinnen  zu  versuchen  und  den  darin  beschrie- 
benen  Weg  zu  gehen." 

The  work  covers  all  the  usual  ground  of  New  Testament 
theology,  dogmatic  construction,  and  apology ;  but  a  hasty 
reading  of  it  reveals  nothing  that  is  not  to  be  found,  and 
found  in  more  attractive  setting,  in  the  Lutheran  literature 
of  two  generations  ago,  JOHN  Baillie. 

Edinburgh. 

GESAMMELTE  SCHRIFTEN,  von  Ernst  Troeltsch. 
Zweiter  Band:  Zur  ReligiOsen  Lage,  Religions- 
philosophic  und  Ethik.  Tubingen :  J,  C.  B,  Mohr  {Edin- 
burgh :  Otto  Schulze  &  Co.\  1913.     Pp,  xi,,  Z66.     20  M, 

Since  we  cannot  wait  for  some  scholar  of  like  eminence  to 
do  for  this  second  volume  of  Troeltsch's  collected  works 
what  Professor  Wernle  did  so  excellently  for  the  first  in  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie  und  Kirche}  we  must  take  our 
courage  in  our  hands,  and  venture  at  least  on  a  brief 
indication  and  appreciation  of  its  main  contents.  The 
volume  consists  of  866  large  pages  of  exceptionally  difficult 
and  compressed  German,  and  deals  with  a  very  great  variety 
of  subjects.  Indeed,  the  great  mass  of  Troeltsch's  writings 
on  the  three  studies  represented  in  the  title  of  the  volume 
are  here  gathered  together,  being  all  alike  reprinted  from 
the  various  journals  in  which  they  first  appeared.  It  is 
impossible  in  the  space  here  at  our  disposal  to  do  anything 
more  than  make  a  few  jottings  concerning  certain  salient 
points  of  interest.  But  we  may  say  at  once  that,  ponderous 
and  difficult  as  this  work  is,  there  is  probably  no  quite 
recent  work  in  any  language  which  is  so  rich  a  mine  of 
information  and  suggestion  for  the  student  of  religion. 
The  first  nine  articles  are  chiefly  concerned   with  the 

^  Useful  essays  on  special  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  the  volume  have  already 
appeared  in  that  journal  by  J.  Wendland,  and  in  the  Theolcglsche  Rundschau  by 
Suskind.     The  former  is,  indeed,  quite  admirable. 

2  R 
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present  religious  situation.  The  opening  essay  is  a  very 
interesting  attempt  to  trace  the  origins  of  that  situation  in 
the  movement  by  which  the  positivistic  rationalism  of  the 
«ighteen-forties  gave  place  to  the  scientific  theology  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  century.  The  essays  on  Modernism^  on 
Freedom  of  Conscience  (in  connection  with  the  case  of  Jatho), 
and  on  PresuppositionUss  Science  (in  connection  with  the 
case  of  Spahn),  refer  to  definite  ecclesiastical  events.  In 
The  Church  in  the  Life  of  the  Present  Day  a  hopeful  view  is 
taken  of  the  future  of  the  great  Christian  communities. 
English  readers  will  find  a  special  interest  in  what  Troeltsch 
has  to  say  throughout  the  volume,  but  especially  in  Religion 
in  the  German  State,  about  the  conditions  of  religious  life 
and  thought  in  Britain.  The  greatest  of  all  the  contrasts 
between  England  and  Germany  is  said  to  lie  in  the  different 
part  which  is  played  by  religion  in  the  social  and  political 
life  of  each.  "  German  scholars  who  have  migrated  out  of 
the  German,  and  therefore  more  or  less  non-religious, 
academic  atmosphere  into  that  world  and  have  described 
their  impressions,  usually  complain  of  nothing  more  than  of 
the  intolerable  power  of  orthodoxy  and  of  prudery — for  so 
they  are  wont  to  call  that  predominance  of  religious  con- 
ceptions, which  they  are  inclined  to  regard  more  or  less  as 
hypocrisy.  The  same  style  is  followed  by  German  news- 
paper correspondents  who  supply  our  press  from  these  lands, 
and  are  wont  as  a  rule  to  describe  in  more  or  less  ironical 
fashion  that  *  Cant '  which  seeks  to  hide  Anglo-Saxon 
greed  of  profit  and  desire  to  rule  under  religious  and 
humanitarian  phrases,  and  so  to  make  them  acceptable  to 
the  innocent  Continent.  How  much  *  Cant  *  is  really 
contained  in  this  ...  we  need  not  here  enquire.  In  reality 
it  probably  stands  on  very  much  the  same  level  as  our  own 
strictly  pietistic,  self-righteous,  and  censoriously  critical  circles 
stand,  only  that  what  we  know  only  as  the  characteristic 
of  small  circles  is  there  the  characteristic  of  great  masses, 
and  consequently  permeates  public  life  and  political  issues. 
What  is  of  importance  for  us  is  something  quite  different — 
the  far  greater  social  significance  of  the  religious  element. 
«    .   .    Very  characteristic  are  the  strangely  contradictory 
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alliances  of  both  worlds  which  Roosevelt  is  ever  anew 
trying  to  establish — probably  with  full  sincerity.  Religious 
indifference,  the  derision  of  Christian  morality,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  ingenious  radicalisms  is  not  there  the  sign  of  good 
society  and  of  intellectuality  as  it  is  with  us."  It  is  a  real 
tribute,  also,  to  the  wisdom  which  underlies  Mr  Chesterton's 
paradoxes  that  so  very  different  and  independent  an 
observer  as  Troeltsch  should  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  ^  even  a  spiritual  revolutionary  like  Bernard  Shaw  has 
a  strong  Puritanic  under-stratum  which  is  not  suspected  by 
those  who  admire  him  as  an  English  Nietzsche."  We  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  on  the  great  knowledge 
of  English  literature  and  English  conditions  (on  the  whole 
very  unusual  in  a  German  theologian)  which  Troeltsch 
here,  as  indeed  always,  shows.  It  is  true  that  Edward 
Caird  is  to  him  only  a  "  Nachzugler  des  Hegelianismus^^  but 
then,  who  else  in  Germany  knows  anything  of  Edward 
•Caird  at  all  ?  To  proceed :  in  The  Church  and  Religious 
Individualism  the  sources  of  anti-church  feeling  are  said  to 
be  the  natural  antinomy  between  national  Church  and  sect, 
the  intellectual  disagreement  between  the  Church's  dogma 
and  modern  thought,  and  the  change  in  our  social  conceptions 
as  applied  to  the  Church.  Religion  and  Church  is  mainly 
historical,  and  is  infinitely  instructive  in  respect  of  the 
development  of  the  relation  between  these  two  entities,  not 
•only  within  Christianity,  but  also  among  other  ethnic  religions. 
The  articles  numbered  lo  to  i6  are  concerned  rather 
with  scientific  theology  and  philosophy  of  religion.  In  The 
Christian  View  of  the  World  and  its  Opponents  it  is  ex- 
cellently shown  that  the  present  necessity  of  a  fundamental 
transformation  of  Christian  theology  need  not  lead  us  to 
suspect — as  it  has  led  many  to  suspect — that  there  is  any 
fundamental  antagonism  between  what  is  best  in  modern 
thought  and  Christian  truth.  It  is  also  instructive  as  dating 
from  a  period  (1893)  when  the  author  was  admittedly  and 
very  obviously  in  closer  sympathy  with  Ritschlianism  than 
he  now  is.  Christianity  and  the  Historical  Investigation  of 
Religions  is  a  discussion  of  the  change  which  that  investiga- 
tion has  brought  about  in  Christian  ideas.    It  contains  little, 
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however,  which  is  not  familar  to  readers  of  Die  Absolutheit 
des  Christentums.  Empiricism  and  Platonism  in  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Religion  is  the  brilliant  essay  in  memory  of  William 
James,  which  was  written  two  years  ago  for  the  Harvard 
Theological  Review.  The  Dogmatic  of  the  Religious- Historical 
School  is  similarly  a  German  reprint  of  the  important  article 
which  appeared  last  year  in  the  American  foumal  of 
Theology,  What  is  meant  by  "  the  Essence  of  Christianity  "  ? 
is  an  admirably  clear  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  question 
which  Harnack  raised  in  his  famous  book.  The  Nature  of 
Religion  and  of  the  Science  of  Religions  is  a  simple  reprint  of 
the  well-known  article  in  Kultur  der  Gegenwarty  but  some  of 
its  points  may  now  be  better  understood  from  a  study  and 
comparison  of  the  article  entitled  Retrospect  over  a  Half- 
Century  of  Theological  Science.  On  this  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  below. 

Of  the  remaining  nine  articles,  several  are  of  a  com- 
paratively slight  nature  :  Atheistic  Ethics ^  Historical  and 
Dogmatic  Methods  in  Theology,  The  Question  of  the  Religious 
Apriori  (which,  in  spite  of  its  brevity,  however,  is  perhaps 
the  clearest  statement  of  the  doctrine  which  Troeltsch  has 
given),  The  Concept  of  Contingency  (from  Hastings'  Ency.  of 
Rel.  and  Eth,\  Missions  in  the  Modem  World,  Logos  and 
Mythos  in  Theology  and  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Most  of 
these  articles  are,  in  one  way  or  another,  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  determination  of  Troeltsch's  standpoint. 
Modem  Philosophy  of  History  is  an  elaborate  and  very 
instructive  discussion  of  the  subject  Troeltsch  finds  the 
true  view  of  history  neither  in  the  Kantian  teaching  as 
developed  by  Cohen  and  Herrmann,  nor  in  the  Hegelian 
Dialectic,  but  rather  in  a  modification  of  Rickert's  well- 
known  doctrine.  The  Fundamental  Problems  of  Ethics  is  a 
treatise  of  1 20  pages,  to  which  fuller  reference  will  be  made 
below.  The  final  article  on  The  Future  Possibilities  of 
Christianity  is  an  expanded  reprint  of  the  address  which 
Troeltsch  delivered  to  the  Weltkongress  fur  freies  Christen- 
tum  in  19 10,  and  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  appeared 
the  following  year  in  a  terrible  English  translation  under 
the  title  On  the  Possibility  of  a  Free  Christianity. 
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It  is  of  considerable  interest  to  be  able  to  trace,  by  the 
help  of  this  volume,  Troeltsch's  affinities  to  his  predecessors 
and  teachers  and  his  relations  to  the  most  notable  of  his 
contemporaries.  Philosophically,  he  confesses,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  of  the  writings  which  are  included  in  the  volume,  to 
more  sympathy  with  Eucken  than  with  any  other  living 
philosopher.  Together  with  Eucken,  he  finds  in  the  recog- 
nition of  an  independent  spiritual  world  the  only  true  basis 
of  philosophy.  Together  with  Eucken,  also,  he  emphasises 
the  "  turning  away,  which  is  everywhere  noticeable,  from  the 
myth  of  the  naturalistic  Allgesetz!'  (It  is,  nevertheless, 
•encouraging  to  hear  an  admirer  admit  that  Eucken's  books 
are  "  durchaus  nicht  bequem  lesbar.")  During  the  last  ten 
years,  however,  he  acknowledges  a  considerable  change  of 
standpoint  under  the  influence  of  Windelband  and  Rickert. 

Troeltsch  received  the  most  important  part  of  his  theo- 
logical training  at  Gottingen ;  and  it  is  to  the  memory  of  his 
two  great  teachers  at  that  University — Ritschl  and  Paul  de 
Lagarde — that  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  collected  works 
are  respectively  dedicated.  Lagarde's  eccentricities  are  fully 
recognised ;  nobody,  we  are  told,  could  fail  to  recognise 
them  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Stadtklatsch  of  G5ttingen 
in  these  years.  In  particular,  no  sympathy  whatever  is 
expressed  for  his  depreciation  of  Paul  and  Luther,  for 
his  anti-Semitism,  or  for  his  misunderstanding  of  modern 
social  movements.  But  the  man  who  in  his  boyhood  had 
sat  on  Schleiermacher's  knees  had  another  side  to  his 
thought  than  that.  Where  Troeltsch  has  learned  from  him 
Is  in  *'  the  breadth  of  his  historical  perspective,  his  essentially 
historical  (as  opposed  to  speculative)  understanding  of 
religion,  his  strong,  self-confident  piety,  and  his  connecting 
of  religion  with  all  the  issues  of  life." 

As  to  Troeltsch's  connection  with  Ritschl  a  little  more 
must  be  said.  It  is  well  known  that  his  earlier  works 
showed  a  comparatively  close  adherence  to  the  views  of  his 
teacher,  but  that  this  adherence  has  gradually  become  more 
remote.  In  the  various  dated  papers  contained  in  the 
present  volume  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  successive  stages  of 
this  process.     Clearly  it  was  the  ever-increasing  pressure  of 
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the  problems  presented  by  the  historical  study  of  religions 
which  led  him  to  become  dissatisfied  with  what  he  calls  the 
*'  exclusive  supernaturalism "  of  the  Ritschlian  theology. 
The  question  we  should  raise,  however,  is  whether  such  an 
exclusive  supernaturalism  as  Troeltsch  describes  was  ever 
really  a  determinative  motive  of  the  true  Ritschlian  position. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage  from  the  Retrospect 
over  a  Half- Century  of  Theologiad  Science :  "  The  real  dis- 
tinction between  Ritschl  and  Schleiermacher  lies  only  in 
this,  that  the  theological  construction  is  based,  not  on  the 
symbolisation  of  the  religious  experience  in  the  present 
subject,  but  fundamentally  on  the  symbolic  expression 
already  given  by  Jesus  to  his  religious  experience,  and 
treats  this  expression  as  essentially  determinative  for  every 
religious  consciousness  that  imitates  it  or  builds  upon  it» 
Otherwise  expressed  :  Ritschl,  so  far  as  possible,  leads  back 
Schleiermacher's  Subjectivism  and  Spiritualism  to  a  Lutheran 
Biblicism  ;  in  the  place  of  a  religious  consciousness  found  in 
the  community,  there  appears  the  objective  authority  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  as  interpreted  by  Paul  and  Luther,  with 
the  deduction  of  the  purely  '  temporary '  and  '  unessential ' 
elements."  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  such  a  passage 
the  Biblicism  of  Ritschl  is  very  largely  exaggerated.  How- 
ever much  a  thing  of  the  past  it  may  now  be,  it  was  at  least 
very  different  from  the  Biblicism  of  the  orthodox  Lutherans 
or  of  writers'  of  the  school  of  Luthardt  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  similar  attitude  on  Troeltsch's  part  is  the 
reason  why  he  habitually  does  less  than  justice  to  Herr- 
mann (as  a  dogmatician).  In  the  Kultur  der  Gegenwart 
article,  Herrmann's  Die  Religion  im  VerhaltniSy  u,s,w,^  is 
classified,  not,  as  it  surely  ought  to  be,  with  the  books  of 
Kant,  Schleiermacher,  RauwenhofT,  Sabatier,  etc.,  under  the 
designation  Kritischer  Idealismus^  but  with  those  of  Frank, 
Ihmels,  Hunzinger,  etc.,  under  the  designation  Theologische- 
Offenbarungslehre,  And  here  is  a  characteristic  passage 
from  another  part  of  the  volume :  "  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  Herrmann's  personality,  and  I  admire  glorious 
passages  in  his  books.  But  I  have  not  yet  been  able* 
properly  to  understand  his  thought  as  a  coherent  whole^ 
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What  I  am  able  to  understand  is  the  position  of  an  exclusive 
supernatural  ecclesiastical  faith,  which  is  based  on  the 
wonderful  revealed  fact  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  on  the 
dispensation  of  grace  founded  by  this  person."  This  is 
surely  little  better  than  a  travesty  of  Horrmann's  position. 
In  reality,  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  that  position  that  it 
has  left  behind  the  vulgar  oppositions  between  natural  and 
supernatural,  and  between  natural  and  revealed  ;  it  raises  its 
problems,  so  to  say,  at  a  point  in  the  psychological  process 
of  the  origin  of  faith  at  which  these  distinctions  do  not  yet 
apply  in  anything  like  their  ordinary  sense.  Whether, 
therefore,  Herrmann's  view  is  right  or  not,  it  is  at  least  such 
as  to  elude  any  criticism  that  plies  these  distinctions  as  its 
only  weapons. 

What  is  the  point  at  which  Troeltsch  is  really  so  eager 
to  part  company  with  the  Ritschlian  school  ?  In  the 
Retrospect  already  referred  to,  he  distinguishes  two  main 
tendencies  in  the  theology  of  the  last  fifty  years.  On  the  one 
side  there  is  the  great  historical  development  of  theology 
which  found  its  original  impulse  in  the  Hegelian  ideas  of 
Development  and  Continuity,  from  which,  however,  it  has 
now  become  almost  wholly  independent.  On  the  other 
side  there  is  the  Ritschlian  "agnostic  mediation-theology, 
strengthened  by  a  new  return  to  Schleiermacher,  which 
rejects  not  only  metaphysics,  but  also  the  philosophical 
element  in  religious  knowledge,  and  constructs  its  religious 
metaphysic  as  a  knowledge  guaranteed  by  feeling  and 
practice  on  the  basis  of  the  central  ideas  in  which  Jesus 
symbolised  His  faith  to  His  church."  Now  in  regard  to  the 
complete  refusal  to  make  religion  in  any  way  dependent  on 
philosophy  as  regards  its  bcLsis^  Troeltsch  is  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  Ritschl.  "  A  religion  based  upon  philosophy  is 
an  illusion  which  is  dissolved  when  we  see  how  the  religious 
elements  of  philosophies  were  actually  derived  from  the  great 
historical  religions,  and  when  we  observe  how  impotent  is 
any  religious  cult  which  is  purely  individual  and  intellectual " 
(p.  509,  transl.  in  Amer.  Jour.  TheoL).  But  he  feels  that  the 
speculative  theologies  of  Biedermann,  Pfleiderer  and  the 
other  Hegelians  cannot  be,  as  the  Ritschlians  say,  entirely 
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without  value.  He  therefore  endeavours  to  incorporate  in 
his  own  view  some  essential  element  borrowed  from  these 
theologies,  that  is,  to  define  some  sense  in  which  speculative 
philosophy  is  of  significance  for  theology.  This,  as  an 
attempted  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  a  long- 
standing theological  dead-lock,  is'  an  endeavour  which  will 
find  the  sympathy  of  many.  But  our  difficulty  is  that  we 
cannot  see  that  Troeltsch  has  to  any  degree  succeeded  in  it. 
He  usually  contents  himself  in  the  end  with  some  state- 
ment which  has  no  more  definiteness  than  the  following. 
"  The  idea  of  God  can  of  course  be  directly  obtained  by 
no  other  way  than  the  way  of  religious  faith.  But  it  never- 
theless affirms  a  state  of  affairs  which  must  harmonise  with 
the  rest  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  to  which  that  know- 
ledge itself  must  in  some  manner  point,  if  human  reason 
possesses  any  inward  unity "  (p.  496).  But  if  this  means 
only  that  the  conclusions  of  theology  and  of  natural  science, 
though  drawn  from  completely  independent  sources,  can  yet 
never  in  the  end  conflict,  if  the  Universe  is  in  any  sense 
rational,  then  it  is  surely  a  doctrine  which  no  Ritschlian 
has  ever  denied. 

There  is  probably  no  writing  contained  in  this  volume  the 
appearance  of  which  in  accessible  form  will  be  more  warmly 
welcomed  by  students  than  the  Fundamental  Problems  oj 
EthicSy  discussed  with  reference  to  Herrmann's  Ethics,  This 
masterly  and  unique  work  is  one  which  no  writer  on  ethics 
can  afford  to  neglect,  any  more  than  he  can  afford .  to 
neglect  the  book  of  which  it  is  a  criticism.  The  introductory 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Christian  ethics  as  leading  up  to 
the  present  situation  is,  in  spite  of  its  brevity,  illuminating 
to  a  degree  of  which  those  depending  on  a  book  like 
Luthardt's  can  have  no  idea.  The  section  in  which  it  is 
shown,  as  against  Kant  and  Herrmann,  that  the  subjective 
ethic  of  the  formally  goodwill  must  be  supplemented  by  an 
objective  ethic  of  ends  and  goods,  is  full  of  suggestion, 
though  it  seems  to  us  that  the  most  difficult  question  of  all 
is  evaded,  or,  at  all  events,  not  raised.  Troeltsch  does  not 
attempt  to  define  the  respects  in  which  the  formalistic  ethic 
must  be  modified  in  order  to  admit  of  such  supplementation 
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without  loss  of  consistency.  The  section  which  endeavours 
to  show  that  it  is  quite  wrong  to  identify,  as  Herrmann  does, 
the  Kantian  ethic  with  the  Christian  ethos  (/>.  to  suggest 
that  Christian  morality  and  Kant's  dualistic  ethic  stand  or 
fall  together)  is  no  less  full  of  interest  Most  original  of  all, 
however,  is  perhaps  the  concluding  discussion  of  the  relation 
of  Christianity  to  culture,  in  which  the  characteristic  attempt 
is  made  to  find  a  synthesis  which  will  appear  neither  spirit- 
ually superficial  to  the  Christian  nor  narrowly  pietistic  to 
the  man  of  culture.  It  should  be  added  that,  in  spite  of 
the  many  criticisms  he  passes  on  it,  Troeltsch  accords  to 
Herrmann's  Ethik  the  praise  which  he  withheld  from  his  dog- 
matics. He  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  the  very  highest  admira- 
tion. It  is  "  one  of  the  maturest,  most  thoroughly  thought-out 
and  open-minded  works  of  present-day  theology." 

The  third  volume  of  Troeltsch's  collected  works  is  to 
gather  together  his  Aufsdtze  zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  des 
modemen  Geistes,  many  of  which  are  already  well  known. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  in  Troeltsch's  writings  as  a  whole 
than  the  combination  of  profound  philosophic  insight,  with  a 
no  less  profound  historical  knowledge,  and  the  manner  in 
which  help  is  constantly  given  towards  the  solution  of  a 
problem  of  thought  by  means  of  an  historical  orientation. 
It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  present  volume, 
in  spite  of  its  regrettably  forbidding  form,  will  go  far  to 
establish  the  author's  reputation  as  the  foremost  Dogmatiker 
of  the  younger  generation  in  Germany. 

Edinburgh.  JOHN  Baillie. 


HENRI  BERGSON,  an  Account  of  his  Life  and 
Philosophy,  by  Algot  Ruhe  and  Nancy  Margaret  Paul. 
MacmUlan^  1914-     5-^*  ^ett, 

Dr  Algot  Ruhe  is  a  completely  equipped  Bergsonian. 
After  translating  the  works  of  Bergson  into  Swedish  he  wrote 
a  companion  volume  in  the  same  language.  This  was  the 
basis  of  the  English  book  which  was  produced  in  collab- 
oration with  Miss  Paul — one  of  the  English  translators  of 
Matiire  et  Mimoire,     So  one  gathers  at  the  outset  that  the 
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authors  are  likely  to  know  something  really  worth  saying; 
about  Bergson,  and  this  anticipation  is  amply  confirmed 
throughout  the  book.  To  begin  at  the  very  beginning,, 
there  is  a  portrait  of  Bergson  so  excellent  that  it  might 
satisfy  by  itself  any  except  the  most  exacting  of  purchasers. 
The  object  of  the  book,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  is  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  Bergson's  philosophy  by  setting  out  its 
main  principles  ''  in  language  closely  following  M.  Bergson's 
own,  though  rarely  by  quotation  except  when  passages  aii& 
taken  from  sources  inaccessible  without  difficult  research." 
It  is  intended  to  be  of  use  to  the  beginner  as  an  introduction, 
and  to  the  more  expert  as  a  clear  outline,  and  to  both  these 
ends  it  is  admirably  adapted. 

Chap.  i.  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  life  and 
personality  of  Bergson.  We  learn  that  at  school  Bergson 
took  prizes  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  was  distinguished 
alike  in  classics,  mathematics,  and  science.  At  the  &cole 
Normale  Sup^rieure  he  gained  special  distinction  in  Greek. 
A  quotation  is  given  from  an  address  delivered  by  Bergson 
in  1882  at  a  prize-giving  in  a  school  at  Angers,  where  he 
Avas  master.  It  treats  of  specialisation,  which,  it  is  main- 
tained, must  come,  but  should  not  come  too  early.  The 
following  passage  is  a  note  of  the  philosophy  to  come. 
*'  Here  precisely  is  what  distinguishes  intellect  from  instinct 
and  man  from  the  beast.  The  inferiority  of  the  animal  lies 
entirely  in  this — that  it  is  a  specialist  It  does  one  thing 
to  admiration,  it  can  do  nothing  else.  .  .  .  The  bee  has 
solved  a  difficult  problem  in  trigonometry — could  it  solve 
another?  Our  intellect  has  become  what  it  is  through 
the  varied  habits  it  has  successively  contracted,  whereas 
the  intellect  of  the  animal  has  little  by  little  narrowed  itself,, 
and  has  atrophied  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  speciality." 

(Pp.  5-6.) 

Other  addresses  of  Bergson  are  also  drawn  upon, 
La  Politesse  (1885),  Le  Bon-Sens  et  t Education  (1895), 
L Intelligence  et  la  Volontd  (1902).  Further,  in  chap.  iii. 
is  given  the  substance  of  his  article  on  L Effort  IntelUctuel^ 
It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  make  available,  at  any  rate  in 
part,  the  scattered  writings  which  throw  so  much  light  oa 
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the  growth  of  Bergson's  thought,  and  are  all  touched  with* 
his  peculiar  charm.  But  it  sharpens  one's  regret  that  the 
collection  which  he  intended  to  publish  in  19 14  has  not  yet 
appeared.  A  note  at  the  end  of  chap.  i.  informs  us  that 
while  this  book  was  passing  through  the  press  Bergson  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Academy  and  his  three  most 
important  works  were  placed  upon  the  Roman  Index.  We 
are  not  told  which  of  these  is  considered  the  greater 
distinction.  The  remaining  chapters  treat  of  Change  (ii.)» 
Freedom  and  the  Will  (iii.),  Body  and  Soul  (iv.),  Life  (v.), 
while  the  conclusion  (vi.)  deals  with  the  idea  of  "  nothing," 
creative  time,  and  creation  and  joy.  The  exposition  is 
clear  and  exact,  also  as  full  as  the  space  permits. 

Durham,  ARTHUR  ROBINSON. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  by  Frank  Thilly,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  Cornell  University,  Pp,  xv.,  612. 
London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  1914.     los,  6d,  nett. 

Professor  Thilly  has  accomplished  a  notable  achievement 
in  producing  this  most  comprehensive  history  of  philosophy 
in  a  single  volume.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  matter 
is  compressed  to  the  last  degree ;  but  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  being  concise  without  being  either  scrappy  or 
dull.  At  last  the  English-speaking  student  has  a  full  and 
reliable  history  of  philosophy,  written  for  him  in  his  own 
language.  That  there  is  a  real  demand  for  such  a  book 
is  indicated  by  the  large  number  of  German  histories  that, 
have  been  translated,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it 
was  Professor  Thilly  himself  who,  some  years  ago,  made 
Weber's  history  accessible  to  English-reading  students. 
But  Professor  Thilly's  book  is  very  much  better  than 
Weber's.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  every  sense  a  first-class  piece  of 
work. 

In  a  brief  but  admirable  introduction,  Prof.  Thilby  has 
some  very  wise  observations  on  the  value  of  the  history  of 
philosophy.  Such  a  defence  of  the  study  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  is  specially  valuable,  if  I  may  say  so,  coming 
from   America.     For,  if  the   manifestoes  issued   in   recent 
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years  by  philosophical  groups  in  the  United  States  really 
represent  the  general  attitude  of  its  teachers  of  philosophy, 
the  history  of  philosophy  badly  needs  champions  in  the 
New  World.  It  could  have  no  better  champion  than  Prof. 
Thilly's  book.  In  his  concluding  pages  Prof.  Thilly 
makes  no  secret  of  his  own  views,  and  defends  rationalism 
against  some  of  its  recent  critics ;  but  outside  these  pages 
his  personal  convictions  are  never  obtruded.  He  reviews 
the  various  philosophers  with  perfect  impartiality  ;  their 
<loctrines  suffer  no  refraction  in  passing  through  his  mind. 
He  insists  that  "  the  philosopher  should  be  permitted  to  tell 
his  own  story  without  being  interrupted  by  constant  objec- 
tions before  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  stating  his  case 
•completely." 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  chapters  on  Greek 
philosophy  do  not  reach  the  high  standard  set  by  the  rest  of 
the  book.  In  dealing  with  the  early  Greek  philosophers. 
Prof.  Thilly  is  rather  rash  in  assigning  dates.  He  says,  for 
example,  that  Anaximander  died  in  547  or  546  B.C.  This 
-date  is  no  doubt  based  on  the  statement  of  Apollodorus 
(R.  P.  15),  from  which  it  has  been  assumed  that  Anaxi* 
tnander  died  in  the  year  of  Sardeis.  But  this  is  very 
problematical.  Prof.  Thilly  gives  definite  dates  (588-524 
B.C.)  for  Anaximenes.  But  the  only  thing  we  really  know 
about  him  is  that  he  must  have  been  younger  than  Anaxi- 
mander. Apollodorus,  indeed,  said  that  he  flourished  at  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  Sardeis,  and  died  in  the  sixty-third 
Olympiad.  That  is,  he  was  born  when  Thales  "  flourished  " 
and  "  flourished  "  when  Thales  died  ;  and  as  Prof.  Burnet 
has  pointed  out,  that  shows  that  Apollodorus  has  really  no 
•definite  information  about  his  dates. 

In  dealing  with  the  Pythagoreans,  Prof.  Thilly  accepts 
the  reason  given  by  Simplicius  for  the  identification  of  the 
limit  with  the  odd,  and  the  unlimited  with  the  even.  Odd 
numbers  cannot  be  divided  by  two,  even  can  ;  hence  the 
formet  are  limited,  the  latter  unlimited.  But  the  Pythag- 
oreans were  certainly  aware  that  some  even  numbers,  e.g. 
six  and  ten,  cannot  be  divided  to  unity  by  two.  Much 
more  plausible  is  the  explanation  given  originally  probably 
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by  Poseidonius,  and  quoted  in  Stobaeus,  "  When  the  odd  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  a  unit  is  left  over  in  the 
middle ;  but  when  the  even  is  so  divided,  an  empty  field  is 
left,  without  a  master  and  without  a  number,  showing  that  it 
is  defective  and  incomplete."  But  it  is  possible,  I  think,  to> 
explain  the  point  otherwise.  According  to  the  Pythagorean 
theory,  the  series  of  consecutive  odd  numbers  always  gives 
as  its  sum  a  square  number.  Now  the  square  is  always 
definitely  limited,  regular,  and  orderly.  It  is  always  a  unity 
in  form.  The  proportion  of  its  sides  to  one  another  is 
always  constant,  and  may  be  reduced  to  unity.  The  series 
of  odd  numbers  begins  with  unity,  and  the  sum  of  any 
number  of  consecutive  odd  numbers,  beginning  with  unity, 
s  always  a  square  number,  Le,  the  limited.  Again,  any 
series  of  consecutive  even  numbers,  beginning  with  two, 
always  gives  as  its  sum  an  oblong  number.  Now  the 
proportion  of  the  sides  of  the  oblong  number  to  one  another 
is  always  changing,  as  the  successive  even  numbers  are 
added  in  gnomons.  Thus  the  series  of  even  numbers, 
generated  by  the  even,  is  in  constant  change  and  variation. 
It  is  infinite  in  variety,  unlimited  in  multiplicity.  Incident- 
ally, this  explanation  can  be  made  to  throw  light  on  the 
very  obscure  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  Indeterminate  Dyad. 

Prof.  Thilly's  account  of  Socrates  is  derived  almost 
entirely  from  Xenophon.  This,  I  think,  is  unfortunate. 
But  I  suppose  in  one's  attitude  to  Socrates  one  is  born 
either  a  Xenophontist  or  a  Platonist.  The  sections  on  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Stoicism,  and  Epicureanism  are  safe,  though  on 
several  points  on  which  different  interpretations  are  possible 
the  wisdom  of  Prof.  Thilly's  choice  might  be  questioned. 
The  pages  on  mediaeval  thought  are  conscientiously  and 
interestingly  written  ;  but  it  is  the  division  on  modern 
philosophy  that  really  gives  the  book  its  character. 

In  modern  philosophy  Prof.  Thilly's  main  interests  lie. 
In  dealing  with  modern  thinkers,  his  expository  accounts 
are  remarkably  clear,  and  his  estimates  singularly  judicious. 
But  one  or  two  small  points  may  be  noticed.  Prof.  Thilly 
states  Locke's  view  that  morality  is  as  capable  of  demon- 
stration   as    mathematics.       But    it   ought    to    have   been 
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tnentioned  that  Locke  abandoned  this  view  later.  He  also 
states  that  Berkeley  believed  in  the  geometrical  demonstra- 
bility  of  morality.  But  though  we  do  find  this  view 
suggested  in  the  Principles^  it  was  seriously  present  to 
Berkeley's  mind  only  in  the  days  of  the  Commonplace  Book^ 
when  he  hoped  to  develop  it  in  the  projected  Part  II.  of  the 
Principles.  Into  Prof.  Thilly's  account  of  Berkeley's  life  an 
oddly  erroneous  sentence  has  crept.  It  is  this.  "In  1732 
he  was  sent  to  Rhode  Island  to  establish  missions."  Now 
in  this  short  sentence  there  is  one  absolute  error  and  two 
false  suggestions.  It  was  in  1728  that  Berkeley  went  to 
Rhode  Island.  Further,  he  was  not  sent  to  Rhode  Island. 
If  ever  any  man  went  on  an  expedition  of  his  own  free  will, 
it  was  Berkeley.  No  doubt  he  was  "  sent  of  God,"  but  I 
hardly  suppose  Prof.  Thilly  means  to  import  this  apostolic 
sense.  Lastly,  Prof.  Thilly*s  sentence  leaves  the  false  im- 
pression that  Berkeley's  visit  to  Rhode  Island  was  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  missions  there. 

The  book  contains  a  series  of  admirable  bibliographies. 
They  are  comprehensive  and  carefully  selected,  and  should 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  student  to  whom  Ueberweg- 
Heinze  and  Ruge's  Philosophie  der  Gegenwart  are  inaccessible. 
I  have  noticed  only  a  few  slight  mistakes.  On  p.  4,  the  name 
of  the  writer  of  "  A  Short  History  of  Philosophy  "  should 
be  A.  B.  D.  Alexander.  P.  5,  the  title  of  the  Louvain 
review  should  be  La  Revue  Nio-scolastique,  P.  23,  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  the  monograph  on  Heraclitus  should 
be  Lassalle.  P.  5 1 ,  the  name  of  the  translator  of  Aristotle's 
Metaphysics  is  W.  D.  Ross.  See  also  p.  78.  (The  Bohn 
translation  should  not  have  been  mentioned.)  P.  177,  the 
title  of  Baron  von  Hugel's  book  ought  to  be  The  Mystical 
Element  of  Religion,  P.  255,  the  correct  title  of  Lyon's 
book  is  LIdicUisme  en  Angleterre  au  XVIIP  SHcle.  P.  273, 
the  joint-translator  of  Descartes'  works  is  G.  R.  T.  Ross. 
P.  294,  the  reference  to  Van  Vloten  and  Land  ought  not  to 
have  been  to  the  2-vol.  edition  of  1882-3,  but  to  the  second 
-edition  of  1895.  (There  is  now  a  third  edition,  in  four 
volumes,  published  in  19 14.)  Some  of  the  inaccuracies  on 
these  pages  are  probably  due  to  printer's  errors. 
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Most  of  my  space  has  been  occupied  in  pointing  out 
defects  in  the  book  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  criticisms  all  deal 
with  minor  points  will  serve,  I  trust,  to  throw  into  all  the 
greater  relief  the  genuine  and  conspicuous  merits  of  the 
book  as  a  whole.  Prof.  Thilly  has  produced  a  valuable 
work,  which  is  no  doubt  destined  to  remain  for  many  years 
the  standard  History  of  Philosophy  in  English. 

University  of  Glasgow.  G.  A.  JOHNSTON. 
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SURVEY  OF  ASSYRIOLOGY 

PREFATORY  NOTE 

This  Survey,  meant  to  be  a  continuation  of  Survey  III. 
published  in  the  Review  of  Theology  and  Philosophy ^  Volume 
ix.  pp.  189-200,317-36,  377-92,  and  501-22,  and  separ- 
ately (Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulze  &  Co.,  191 3),  has  been 
hindered  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  foreign  publications 
and  even  hearing  of  them.  Especially  have  the  Journals 
ceased  to  become  accessible,  and  it  seems  that  some  of  them 
may  not  even  be  published  any  longer.  One  at  least  was 
consumed  by  fire  at  Louvain,  and  the  preoccupations  of  the 
war  have  diminished  output.  It  can,  therefore,  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  Survey  of  Recent  Assyriology  so  far  as  it  has 
reached  us  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press. 

Feb.  is/j  191 5. 

FOURTH  PERIOD,  1913-1914 
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M,0,S,        Mitteilungen    aus    den    Orientalischen    Sammlungen    der 

Berliner  Museen. 
M,  V»A,G,    Mitteilungen  der  Vorderasiatischen  Gesellschaft.    Leipzig : 

Hinrichs. 
O.C.  The  Open  Court,  Chicago. 

O.L,Z,         Orientalistische  Literatur-Zeitung.     Leipzig :  Hinrichs. 
P.  S.B^,     Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.   London  : 
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i?.7l  Recueil  des  Travaux  relatifs  k  la  Philologie,  etc..  Pans. 

R.  T,P.         Review  of  Theology  and  Philosophy.    Edinburgh  :  Schulze. 
S.A,  W,B.    Sitzungsberichte  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Berlin. 
S.H,A,W,  „  „  „  Heidelberg. 
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5.5.  T.  Sunday  School  Times,  Philadelphia. 

5.  W,A,        Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener  Akademie.    Wien  :  A.  Hdlder. 
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V.D.O.G,     Wissenschaftliche  VerdfTentlichungen  der  Deutschen  Orient- 

gesellschaft     Leipzig  :  Hinrichs. 
V,O.J,  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes.  Wien  : 

A.  Holder. 
V,O.M.        Wiener  Oesterreichische  Monatschrift. 
Z,A,  Zeitschrift  ftir  Assyriologie.    Strassburg  :  Trubner. 

Z»At.W,  „         „    Alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft,  Giessen. 

Z.D,M,G.  „         der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen    Gesellschaft, 

Leipzig. 


I.  Journals,  Periodicals,  etc. 

The  Journal  of  the  Manchester  Oriental  Society  has  been 
merged  in  The  Journal  of  the  Manchester  Egyptian  and 
Oriental  Society^  of  which  the  first  volume  has  appeared 
(Manchester:  University  Press,  191 3). 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  account  given  of 
the  other  periodicals  in  this  work  for  191 3,  pp.  19 1-4 
(published  separately,  Edinburgh :  Otto  Schulze  &  Co., 
1914,  pp.  9-12). 
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2.  General  and  Collected  Works 

Tome  xiv.  of  D.E.P.  (see  Survey  III.  p.  12),  by 
V.  SCHEIL,  contains  a  great  variety  of  Textes  Etamites-- 
Semitiques,  and  seems  to  be  now  called  Mimoires  de  la 
Mission  Archeologique  de  Susiane,  The  items  will  be 
entered  under  the  various  subjects  below.  The  third  part 
of  NouveUes  FoutUes  de  Tello,  edited  by  L.  Heuzey  and  F. 
Thureau  Dangin  (Paris:  E.  Leroux,  1914),  contains 
reports  on  the  further  work  done  under  Commandant  G.  Cros 
at  Telloh,  the  site  formerly  excavated  with  such  marked 
success  by  De  Sarzec. 

It  has  for  some  time  been  known  that  the  great  Catalogue 
of  the  Cuneiform  Tablets  in  the  Kouyunjik  Collections  in  the 
British  Museum^  though  carried  to  five  large  volumes,  with 
indexes,  etc,  up  to  about  2500  pages,  by  C.  Bezold,  was 
necessarily  incomplete.  Many  small  fragments,  not  then 
numbered,  and  the  results  of  the  expedition  of  L.  W.  King 
and  R.  C.  THOMPSON  to  Nineveh,  together  with  some  recent 
purchases  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  have  now 
been  catalogued  in  a  Supplementary  Volume  by  L.  W.  KING 
(London  :  British  Museum,  19 14).  This  is  a  great  boon  to 
all  workers  in  this  department  of  research.  Its  method  has 
been  greatly  improved  and  some  interesting  illustrations 
added  at  the  end. 

Few  Assyriologists  know  much  of  the  history  of  their 
science,  though  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  century  old. 
Every  attempt  to  preserve  records  of  its  earlier  stage  is 
fascinating  to  those  who  watched  its  infancy.  Some  very 
interesting  Documents  relatifs  d  FHistoire  de  FAssyriologie, 
were  published  by  V.  SCHEIL  in  R.A.,  191 3,  x.  pp.  11 -4 
and  pp.  185-93. 


3.  Bibliographies 

No  fresh  work  in  this  section  has  come  under  our  notice. 
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4.  Excavations 

One  naturally  turns  first  to  the  work  done  by  the 
Germans.  The  Deutsche  Orient-Gesellschaft  has  issued 
Nos.  52,  53,  and  54  of  its  Mitteilungen.  No.  52  deals 
exclusively  with  work  done  at  Tell-el-Amarna,  191 3-19 13. 
No.  5  3  contains  further  reports  on  excavations  at  Warka, 
the  ancient  Erech.  Beside  the  important  results  in  laying 
bare  buildings,  which  must  be  carried  further  before  any 
certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  a  number  of  interesting 
facts  have  come  to  light  Cuneiform  inscriptions  on  tablets 
and  a  frequent  seal  impression  with  the  legend  ;^fof vXax/xo; 
fXw  clench  the  identification  of  the  ruins  as  Orchoe. 

At  Babylon  further  excavations  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
laid  bare  interesting  architectural  details,  and  elsewhere 
fresh  additions  are  made  to  Koldewey's  plans  of  the  city. 
Progress  was  made  in  the  assignment  of  various  buildings 
to  their  authors.  The  four  corners  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
city  were  definitely  ascertained.  The  work  seems  intermin- 
able, and  is  probably  suspended  by  the  war. 

The  old  city  of  Kar-Tukulti-Ninib,  close  to  Asshur,  was 
explored,  and  its  site  completely  identified.  It  was  the 
creation  of  Tukulti-Ninip  I.  much  as  Tell-el-Amama  was  of 
Amenophis,  and  like  that  Egyptian  city  soon  fell  into 
neglect.  Hence  it  was  especially  worthy  of  exhaustive 
research,  not  being  overlaid  with  later  buildings.  The  cella 
of  the  Temple  of  Ashur  is  a  striking  architectural  monu- 
ment of  definitely  fixed  date.  A  number  of  tablets  were 
found  which,  when  published,  will  doubtless  fill  up  many 
gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  period. 

No.  54  deals  with  the  continued  work  at  Asshur,  and 
has  much  new  to  record  of  the  burials.  The  definite  estab- 
lishment of  a  Sumerian  stratum  is  most  important,  as  well 
as  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  of  an  early  ruler  of 
Asshur,  Zariku  by  name,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Bur-Sin  of  Ur.  An  extraordinarily  interesting  large 
inscription  on  stone  was  found  in  the  Ishtar  temple  of 
Tukulti-Ninip  I.       It  tells  of  the   earlier  builders  of  the 
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temple.  A  terra-cotta  model  of  a  house,  whatever  its  pur- 
pose, establishes  the  fact  that  houses  then  had  upper  stories. 
Gold  and  silver  plaques  with  duplicate  inscriptions  ot 
Tukulti-Ninip,  as  well  as  several  lead  plates  with  the  same 
text,  show  the  care  taken  to  secure  its  perpetuity  by  re- 
duplication. The  discovery  of  a  king's  grave,  that  of 
Shamshi-Adad  V.,  B.C.  823-810,  is  a  noteworthy  event; 
but  it  was  surpassed  by  the  sarcophagus  of  Ashur-nasir- 
pal  III.  We  may  well  look  forward  with  intense  interest 
to  the  complete  publication  of  such  results  in  the  larger 
monographs  called  WissenschaftUche  VeroffentUchungen  der 
Deutschen  Orient-GeseUsckaft.'whicYi  we  trust  will  not  be  long 
delayed. 

The  British  Museum  has  issued  the  Report  on  the 
Excavations  at  Djerabis^  conducted  by  C.  L.  WOOLLEY  and 
T.  E.  Lawrence,  with  introduction  by  D.  G.  Hogarth> 
Part  I.  (London  :  British  Museum,  19 14). 

In  C.T.,  191 3,  pp.  135-6,  H.  DE  Genouillac  gave  a 
short  report  on  Explorations  H  Kichy  which  will  be  of  great 
importance  in  the  future,  if  they  can  be  systematically 
carried  out  at  this  very  ancient  centre  of  civilisation.  The 
excavations  made  by  G.  Cros  at  Telloh  are  detailed  in 
NouveUes  Fouilles  de  Tello,  see  p.  628  above. 

5.  Publications 

See  under  separate  items  below. 

6.  Archaeology 

Perhaps  we  may  place  first  a  fine  work  by  A.  Jeremias 
called  Handbuch  der  altorientaUschen  Geisteskultur  (Leipzig : 
Hinrichs,  1 9 1 3).  A  full  compendium  of  facts,  with  numerous 
well-selected  illustrations,  it  furnishes  ample  material  for 
forming  a  sound  judgment,  but  one  could  dispense  with  a 
great  deal  of  its  arg^ument.  Space  might  thus  be  saved  for 
more  material,  and  its  real  usefulness  increased.  A  second 
Heft  has  appeared,  published  by  E.  A.  Seemann  at  Leipzig, 
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of  C.  Frank's  valuable  KunstgeschichU  in  Bildem^  dealing 
with  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

Grundsuge  der  altbabylonischen  Plastik^  by  Br.  Meissner, 
in  Alte  Orient^  191 4*  xv.  1-2,  is  informing  and  judicious  on 
the  whole.  Marie  Pancritius  has  written  an  excellent 
article  on  Babylonische  Tierdarstellung  in  OUL.y  19 14, 
cols.  160-3.  ^  splendid  work  has  been  edited  by 
E.  A.  W.  Budge  for  the  British  Museum  on  the  Assyrian 
Sculptures  of  Ashur-na^ir-pal^  B.C.  885-60.  La  diesse  nue 
babylonienne^  by  G.  CONTENAU  (Paris:  P.  Geuthner,  I9I4)» 
is  a  well  worked  out  monograph  on  the  character  and  re- 
presentations of  one  of  the  universal  mother-goddesses.  It 
is  still  doubtful  whether  she  can  be  identified  with  Ishtar, 
Shala,  or  other  goddess  known  to  us  by  name^  but  we  are 
very  grateful  for  such  a  valuable  collection  of  evidence 
bearing  on  the  question. 

The  archaeological  items  in  Nouvelles  FouiUes  de  Tello^ 
see  p.  628  above,  are  from  the  pen  of  L.  Heuzey. 

T.  G.  Pinches  writes  in  the  Journal  of  the  Victoria 
Institute^  19141  xlvi.  pp.  174-7,  on  Abraham's  Plough. 
Pictures  on  ancient  seals  respecting  ploughing  scenes  show 
the  use  of  something  very  like  a  seed-drill,  and  Jewish 
tradition  associates  the  plough  with  Abraham.  Das  Getreide 
im  alten  BabyUmien^  by  F.  HROZNif,  is  a  learned  study  of 
all  the  evidence  from  cuneiform  sources  as  to  the  use  of 
corn.  It  seeks  to  settle  what  grains  were  in  use,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  botanical  inquiry  from  the  pen  of  F.  vON 
Frimmel,  together  forming  a  Sitzungsbericht  der  Kais. 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien  (Wien  :  A.  Holder, 
1914).  Hrozn"!^  also  writes  on  Zur  Bierbrauerei  des  alten 
Babyloniens,  O.L.Z.,  1914,  cols.  201-2.  E.  G.  Klauber 
has  continued  (third  article)  his  valuable  researches,  Zur 
Politik  und  Kultur  der  Sargonidenzeit,  A.J.S.L.,  xxx. 
pp.  233-88,  with  contributions  to  LEXICON,  HISTORY  and 

Geography. 
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7.  Script  and  Lexicography 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  early  forms  of  cuneiform 
characters  by  A.  H.  Sayce  in  his  article,  A  Pictographic 
Inscription  from  Babylonia^  P.S.B.A.,  19 14,  pp.  6-7.  There 
are  still  a  few  signs,  or  groups  of  signs,  which  need  further 
study.  So  J.  D.  Prince,  who  gives  the  question,  Has  Tik 
the  value  tik  in  Sumerian  ?  his  consideration  in  Z.A., 
xxviii.  pp.  362-4,  and  W.  FORTSCH,  who  considers 
kalaga^  kalga  oder  esiga?  in  O.L.Z.,  19 14,  Sept,  deserve 
our  thanks.  An  interesting  account  is  given  by  Bk. 
Meissner  of  Die  Keilinschrift  in  the  series,  Sammlung 
Goschen,  which  deals  popularly,  but  scientifically,  with  the 
decipherment,  origin  of  cuneiform,  Sumerian  language, 
Babylonian  language  and  literature,  specimens  of  the  same, 
a  compendium  of  grammar,  etc.,  forming  a  remarkable 
introduction  to  the  study. 

The  Sumerian  and  Assyrian  (or  Babylonian)  Vocabularies, 
compiled  by  the  native  lexicographers  for  the  purpose  of 
interpreting  Sumerian,  continue  to  receive  attention.  Thus, 
V.  Christian  gives  Weitere  Beitrdge  zunt  BrusseUr 
Vokabtdar  in  R.A.,  19 14,  pp.  69-72,  and  Br.  Meissner 
has  Bemerkungen  zu  dem  BrusseUr  Vokabular  in  same 
Journal,  pp.  21 1-4.  A.  Poebel  has  Anmerkungen  zu 
dem  Synonyma-vokahular  R,A,  x.  81  und  C.T,  xix.  13  in 
Z.A.,  xxvii.  pp.  253-62,  and  W.  G.  SCHILEICO  in  Z.A., 
xxviii.  pp.  291-4,  gives  us  a  Fragment  einer  sumerisch- 
assyrischen  Liste  von  Steinnamen,  preserved  in  the  Hermit- 
age at  Petrograd.  H.  Eheloff  in  R.A.,  191 4,  xi.  p.  74, 
considers  Zwei  weitere  duplikate  zum  Briisseler  Vokabular^ 
and  E.  F.  Weidner  deals  with  Zwei  neue  Vokabular, 
pp.  119-29.  St  Langdon  in  A.J.S.L.,  xxx.  pp.  77-9, 
publishes  a  new  list  of  parts  of  the  body,  and  writes  a 
Lexicographical  note  on  uluh'nnu  =  Balsam,  Pistachio  Wine, 
pp.  288-9. 

The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  lexicons  have  been 
enriched  by  many  writers.  W.  F.  Albrecht,  in  O.L.Z., 
191 3,   cols.  313-4,  shows  that  dalkUu^bat\   H.  HOLMA, 
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in  the  same  Journal,  seeks  to  prove  that  Assyrisches  butsinnu 
==^  verbascum^  Docht,  cols.  291-2,  and  in  Z.A.,  xxviii. 
pp.  147-62,  deals  with  aki^^  eM,  elluku,  tsuduru^  umu,  lalu^ 
kardn  Idni,  mitsU^  kallu,  ruddH^  iatAiu^  and  allied  words 
under  the  title,  LexiccUische  MiszeUen.  In  the  same 
Journal,  pp.  329-33,  C.  Frank  writes  Zu  H.  Holmcis 
Lexicalischen  MiszeUen^  especially  on  metst^  metsU^  manzii, 
and  shipfm,  F.  Hrozny,  in  O.L.Z.,  191 3,  col.  52,  gives 
gugal  ^  Platterbse  \  B.  Landsberger,  in  V.O.J.,  xxvi. 
pp.  107-31,  comments  upon  Ina  Urn  eburitn  eklam  ana  pt 
shulpUhu  ishadadu^  makhdtsu  »  weben  and  sMurtu  »  Gerste, 
In  his  Notes  Assyriologiques,  R.A.,  19 12,  pp.  93-100, 
Thureau-Dangin  deals  with  ablu-ibila  as  a  term  for 
"  A^r."  Ueber  einigen  Kdrpertetlnamen,  by  V.  CHRISTIAN, 
O.L.Z.,  191 3,  and  C.  Frank's  Nochtnals  Br.  U.  86378, 
in  Z.A.,  xxviii.  pp.  371-6,  are  chiefly  lexicographical. 
J.  Barth,  in  Z.A.,  xxviii.  pp.  307-9,  has  given  us 
Assyrisches  ish^  hebr,  aram,  L  als  Adverbial-endung. 
H.  Bauer,  in  Z.D.M.G.,  1914,  Ixvii.  pp.  342-3,  considers 
Das  originalwort  fur  IVitwe  in  Semitischen,  P.  KOSCHAKER 
gives  Observations juridiques sur IbHa-abluniy^.h^y  19 14,  xi. 
pp.  29-42.  Sentitische  Analogiebildungen^  by  C.  Brockel- 
MANN,  in  Z.D.M.G.,  191 3,  Ixvii.  pp.  107-12,  takes  Baby- 
lonian into  account.  Historical  and  Grammatical  TextSy 
chiefly  from  Nippur,  see  p.  638  below. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  H.  Pognon,  after  serving  his 
country  for  long  years  as  Consul  at  Aleppo  and  Bagdad, 
has  returned  to  Assyriology  and  contributed  Melanges 
A ssyriologiques  to  J. A.,  191 3,  pp.  395-426.  Among  other 
things  he  deals  with  the  words  kutallu,  manahtu,  ilium, 
and  GIJS  =^  BAR  =  satum  with  great  acumen  and  success. 
To  him  we  owe  the  now  generally-accepted  view  that  the 
real  name  of  the  god  hitherto  read  Ninip  was  really 
Anusat. 

Many  words,  long  held  to  be  Semitic,  have  proved  to  be 
slightly  altered  Sumerian,  and  this  has  led  to  careful 
examination  of  the  Sumerian  vocabular}^  The  task  has 
been  facilitated  by  the  publication  of  F.  Delitzsch'S 
SUMERISCHES    GlosSAR    (Leipzig:    Hinrichs,     19 14).     A 
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very  wonderful  discovery,  among  the  tablets  recovered  by 
WiNCKLER  from  the  old  Hittite  capital  Boghaz-koi,  was 
several  very  fragmentary  texts  consisting  of  vocabularies 
giving  the  equivalents  in  Hittite  of  Sumerian  or  Babylonian 
words ;  showing  that  the  Hittites  not  only  borrowed  the 
cuneiform  script,  but  tried  to  learn  Sumerian  and  Babylonian, 
as  did  the  Egyptians  of  Tell-eUAmama.  F.  Delitzsch 
has  published  Sumerische  akkadisch-hetHHsche  Vokabular^ 
fragmente  in  the  A.A.W.B.  for  1914.  At  length  we  know 
a  number  of  Hittite  words  and  their  meanings. 

M.  WiTZEL  writes  Was  heisst  SIG-GI  ?  in  O.L.Z.,  191 3, 
cols.  I  -6,  and  Nochmals  das  sumerische  agesh  =  wegen^  well 
in  the  next  volume,  cols.  3-4.  This  article  again  took  up 
A.  Poebel'S  work  on  Das  postposiiiv  Element  agesh 
^wegeny  weil,  im  Sumeriscken  of  O.L.Z.,  191 3,  cols.  3S3-5- 
1st  der  Verbalsuffix  bi  zu  lesen  ?  by  M.  WiTZEL,  O.L.Z., 
1914;  Humta^weil,  aus  Anlass^  op.  cit,  cols.  59-60; 
Zur  Ideogrammvertauschung  bei  Gudea,  op.  cit,  191 3i 
cols.  351-2,  by  the  same  author,  are  useful  contributions. 
The  expression  SArDUg  in  Early  Sumerian  texts  is  a 
learned  article  by  G.  A.  Barton  in  A.J.S.L.,  191 1, 
PP-  63-5. 


8.  Grammar 

F.  Delitzsch  has  published  Grammatik  der  akkadisch- 
assyrischen  Sprache,  nebst  Schrifttafel,  Ubungen^  etc.  (Paris : 
P.  Geuthner,  1 9 1 4)  ;  also  Grundzuge  der  Sumerischen  Gram- 
matik (Leipzig:  Hinrichs,  19 14)  and  Kleine  sumerische 
Sprachlehre fur  Nichtassyriologen  (Leipzig:  Hinrichs,  19 14), 
both  by  the  same  author,  are  most  valuable. 

Special  points  are  taken  up  by  J.  A.  Knudtzon  in 
Ueber  qibima  in  Eingangen  babylonisch-assyriologischen  Brief e^ 
O.L.Z.,  191 3,  cols.  298-303  ;  by  M.  WiTZEL  in  Zum  sumer- 
ischen Infix  ne,  same  Journal,  19 14,  cols.  11 2-3  ;  and  by 
A.  POEBEL  in  Die  Negation  li  im  Sumerischen^  same 
Journal,  19 14,  cols.  158-60.  Naturally  much  light  is  to 
be  gained  from   Un  texte  grammatical  Sumerien,  published 
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by  Thureau-Dangin,  R.A.,  1914,  pp.  43-53.     La  lecture 
du  prifixe  verbal  NI,  pp.  10 1-2,  is  by  same  writer. 


9.  History 

A  considerable  amount  of  fresh  material  for  History  has 
been  published  or  further  discussed.  Thureau-Dangin's 
splendid  edition  of  La  huitiime  campagne  de  Sargon,  noticed 
on  p.  34  of  the  last  Survey,  was  discussed  by  St  Langdon 
as  A  New  Inscription  of  Extraordinary  Importance  for  History 
and  Philology y  P.S.B.A.,  19 14,  pp.  24-34.  Texte  de  Sar- 
gon  U  jeune.provenant  desfouilles  d*El  Akymer^  published  by 
H.  DE  Genouillac,  R.A.,  191 3,  pp.  83-8,  throws  light 
upon  Sargon's  buildings  in  Babylonia,  and  especially  at 
Kish  and  Babylon  itself.  In  M.D.O.G.,  No.  51,  pp.  74-5, 
are  given  photographs  of  some  bricks  found  by  the  German 
excavators  at  Warka,  the  ancient  Erech.  They  come  from 
the  huge  mound  now  called  Wuswas,  where  Loftus  had 
found  enamelled  bricks,  and  F.  Delitzsch  stated  that  they 
belonged  to  a  hitherto  unknown  king.  But  as  Thureau- 
Dangin  pointed  out,  O.L.Z.,  xiv.  col.  323,  the  king  is 
really  Sargon  II.  of  Assyria.  T.  G.  PINCHES  has  written  a 
most  admirable  paper  in  J.R.A.S.,  191 3,  pp.  581-612,  on 
Sargon's  Eighth  Campaign.  Largely  based,  of  course,  on 
Thureau-Dangin's  new  text  from  the  Louvre,  it  also 
makes  use  of  many  scattered  hints  of  various  documents 
in  the  British  Museum. 

As  is  well  known,  the  only  account  which  Esarhaddon 
has  left  us  of  his  disputed  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Assyria  is  preserved  on  his  so-called  "Broken  Prism." 
With  more  or  less  happy  combination  of  this  evidence  with 
that  of  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  and  the  statements  of  the 
Bible  compared  with  ancient  historians,  the  dictionaries, 
encyclopaedias,  and  modem  historians  of  the  reign  have 
been  obliged  to  rest  content.  But  many  points  remained 
obscure.  In  the  xivth  tome  of  the  Mimoires  de  la  Dile- 
gation  en  Perse  (Paris  :  Leroux,  191 3)  V.  SCHEIL  published 
fragments  of  some  prisms  of  Esarhaddon  which  he  called  S 
and  SS,  pp.  36-46.     He  gave  there  an  admirable  discussion 
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of  their  new  information,  and  followed  up  his  very  important 
discovery  by  publishing  Le  Pristne  S  d Assarhaddon  (Paris  : 
Champion,  19 14),  in  which  he  gave  the  text  of  another 
Prism  S  of  Esarhaddon,  an  appendix  on  the  chronology  of 
Ashurb&nipars  campaigns,  some  variants  to  the  Taylor 
Cylinder  of  Sennacherib,  a  new  text  of  Esarhaddon,  and  a 
new  prism  of  Sin-shar-ishkun  (Sarakos).  This  is  a  learned 
work.  We  know  now  that  Sennacherib  recognised  Esar- 
haddon as  heir  to  the  throne  in  Nisan  681,  but  after 
Sennacherib's  death,  20th  Tebet,  the  conspirators,  more 
than  one  brother  of  Esarhaddon's,  aimed  at  excluding  him 
from  the  succession.  In  Shabat  Esarhaddon  marched 
against  them  ;  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  from  Babylon  or 
the  West  The  revolt  came  to  an  end  on  the  2nd  of  Adar, 
he  entered  Nineveh  on  the  8th,  was  enthroned  on  the  i8th, 
and  therefore  counted  B.C.  680  as  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 
We  obtain  new  information  also  as  to  his  campaign  against 
Sidon,  especially  a  valuable  list  of  the  cities  conquered  in 
that  region — namely,  BIt-Supuri,  Sikkii,  Inimme,  Hildume, 
Bi'ni,  Ampi,  Bit-Hisime,  Birgi',  Dala-imme,  Isihimme,  and 
learn  that  MaVub  and  Sariptu  were  given  to  Baal,  king 
of  Tyre.  Further,  we  learn  the  names  of  a  number  of  gods 
given  back  to  Hazael,  king  of  Aribi.  They  were  Daia, 
Nu{}aia,  Ebirillu,  Atar  gurumaia,  among  others.  Many 
other  small  but  interesting  details  are  pointed  out  by 
SCHEIL.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  come  upon  a 
copy  of  Esarhaddon's  Annals,  so  that  we  cannot  assign  a 
year  to  each  event.  But  much  doubt  is  removed.  In 
O.L.Z.,  1 914,  xvii.  cols.  344-6,  Br.  MeissNER  has  dis- 
cussed these  new  materials  for  B.C.  681-680  in  his  article, 
Der  Anfang  des  zerbrochenen  Prismas  Asarhaddons  re- 
stauriert^  pointing  out  that  still  further  fragments  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Berlin  Museums.  These  are  only  published 
in  a  perfunctory  way.  A  correction  to  SCHEIL'S  first 
article  was  given  by  F.  E.  Peiser,  O.L.Z.,  19 14,  cols.  5  5-6, 
where  he  shows  that  Ashur-etil-ili-mukin-apli  was  Esar- 
haddon's earlier  name.  Un  barillet  dAsarhaddon,  con- 
cerned with  his  buildings  in  Erech,  is  given  by  Thureau- 
Dangin  in    R.A.,    19 1 4,   xi.   pp.   96-101.      H.  POGNON, 
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R.A.,  191 3i  pp.  418-26,  publishes  the  first  inscription  of 
the  last  king  of  the  dynasty  of  Sargon  of  Accad. 

Die  Inschriften  Ashurbdnipals  und  seiner  Nachfolger^  by 
M.  Streck,  V. a. B.O.  (Leipzig:  Hinrichs^  1914),  has  not 
yet  reached  us. 

For  the  reign  of  Sargon  of  Akkad  an  important  article  is 
Sharruktn  von  Agade  in  der  astrohgischen  Omen- literature  by 
E.  F.  Weidner,  O.L.Z.,  191 3,  cols.  102-3.  In  R.A.,  191 3, 
pp.  98-100,  Thureau-Dangin  has  published  Un  double  de 
r inscription  d'Utu-hegal,  while  M.  WiTZEL  makes  Betner- 
kungenzu  der  Siegesinschrift  Utuhegals  van  Uruk^  Bab.,  19 14 
(not  to  hand  yet).  W.  FOrtsch  writes  Zu  Lugal-anda- 
nukumal,  O. L.Z.,  1 9 1 4,  col.  185.  The  Inscription  of  EnkhegcU, 
King  of  Lagash,  by  G.  A.  Barton,  A.J. A.,  19 13,  vol.  xvii. 
pp.  84-5,  deals  with  very  early  times.  Zwei  neue  Konige  von 
Tupliashy  by  O.  SCHRODER,  O.L.Z.,  1 9 14,  cols.  246-7,  in- 
troduces us  to  hints  of  personalities  in  a  little-known  region. 
Un  nouveau  roi  de  Larsa^  by  V.  SCHEIL,  O.L.Z.,  19 14,  col. 
246  ;  Ein  Stathalter  von  Mari,  by  A.  Ungnad,  O.L.Z., 
191 3»  343"4  ;  Inscriptions  diverses,  by  H.  DE  Genouillac, 
R.A.,  19 1 3,  pp.  ID  I -2,  publishes  an  inscription  of  Naram- 
Sin,  showing  that  he  conquered  Ibla,  and  those  on  two 
mace-heads — one  dedicated  to  Gilgamesh  by  Lugal-kala- 
^ubilum,  the  other  to  a  minor  divinity,  the  Lamassu,  called 
Silsirsirra,  by  Ur-Bau,  patesi  of  Lagash — though  obscure, 
add  to  our  knowledge  small  items  which  will  some  day 
combine  to  write  history.  Une  inscription  datie  du  regne  de 
Naram-Sin,  by  ThureaU-Dangin,  R.A.,  19 14,  pp.  88-91, 
talis  us  that  Naram-Sin  had  a  son,  Lipit-ili,  who  was  patesi 
of  Marad. 

Tiglath  Pileser  Illy  No.  v.  of  Contributions  to  Oriented 
History  and  Philology,  by  A.  S.  AnspacHER  (New  York  : 
Columbia  University  Press,  19 12);  Dareios  /.,  by  J.  V. 
PraSek,  Heft  4,  14  Jahrgang  of  Der  alte  Orient ;  Kam- 
byseSy  by  the  same  author  in  the  same  series ;  N€u:h 
Boghaskoi,  by  H.  WiNCKLER,  in  same  series ;  and  Vorder- 
asien  im  2  fahrtausend  auf  Grundarchivalischer  Studien, 
by  the  same  author,  in  M.V.A.G.,  191 3,  xviii.  4,  are  all 
admirable  chapters   in  Oriental   history.     The  articles    by 
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G.  HusiNG,  in  O.L.Z.,  191 4,  Ashtuwega  II,,  B.C.  553-550, 
cols.  60-2  ;  Lakti'Shipak  von  Bit-Karsiashku,  cols.  156-7  ; 
and  Die  SaUaguden,  cols,  299-301,  discuss  abstruse  points 
with  great  success.  P.  Haupt  returns  to  a  disputed  point. 
Die  altbabylonische  Invasion  jEgyptens,  which  he  places,  on 
fresh  evidence,  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  Egyptian  dyn- 
asties, in  O.L.Z.,  19 14,  cols.  342-3.  T.  G.  Pinches,  The 
Journal  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  19 14,  xlvi.  pp.  173-4, 
writes  on  Early  Kings  (of  Babylonia),  and,  pp.  1 86-90,  on 
The  Capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus, 

From  the  discoveries  made  in  Susa  we  have  more 
Babylonian  history.  Beside  the  prisms  of  Esarhaddon 
referred  to  above,  a  new  inscription  of  Manishtusu,  a  mace- 
head  of  Dungi,  some  sceptre  ornaments  of  Kassite  times,  as 
well  as  a  weight  of  Kashakti-Shugab,  a  vase  of  the  reign  of 
Evil  Merodach,  and  a  number  of  temple  accounts  giving 
many  synchronisms  with  the  period  of  the  second  dynasty 
of  Ur,  will  be  found  in  tome  xiv.  of  the  Memoires  de  la 
DiUgation  en  Perse.  An  article  by  P.  Dhorme,  R.A.,  1914. 
xi.  pp.  105-17,  on  La  fille  de  Nabonide,  shows  that  this 
lady  was  appointed  by  Nabonidus  to  be  priestess  of  Sin  at 
Ur,  as  her  grandmother  had  been  priestess  of  Sin  at  Haran. 

Historical  and  Religious  Texts  from  the  Temple  Library  at 
Nippur,  by  St  Langdon,  although  vol.  xxxi.  of  the  Series 
A,  Cuneiform  Texts,  of  The  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  edited  by  H.  V.  HiLPRECHT, 
appears  to  have  been  published  in  Germany,  and  is  there- 
fore inaccessible.  Notes  Prisargoniques,  by  W.  G.  SCHILEICO, 
in  R.A.,  191 4,  pp.  61-8,  give  two  unedited  inscriptions  of 
Enlitarzi,  discuss  two  seals  of  Eniggal,  showing  the  order  of 
two  rulers,  Lugalanda  and  Urukagina,  publish  two  letters  of 
this  early  period,  and  discuss  some  proper  names.  Une 
vase  au  Nom  de  Amil-Marduk,  in  D.E.P.,  xiv.  p.  60, 
proves  the  rule  of  the  Neobabylonian  kings  over  Elam. 
Une  inscription  Simitique  de  Kudur-Mabuk,  given  by 
Thureau-Dangin,  R.A.,  19 14,  pp.  91-6,  shows  that  the 
title  he  bears  in  his  Sumerian  texts,  adda,  was  rendered 
abu^  "  father,"  in  Semitic.  A  New  Inscription  of  AN-AM^ 
by  C.   H.  W.  Johns,  A.J.S.L.,  xxx.  pp.  290-1,  may  be 
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noted.  Two  Inscriptions  of  Mesilim^  King  of  Kish^  by 
D.  D.  LUCKENBILL,  AJ.S.L.,  XXX.  pp.  219-23,  is  an 
important  contribution. 


10.  Chronology 

The  list  of  ancient  kings  which  SCHEIL  published  in 
C.R.,  191 1,  pp.  606-20,  as  Les  plus  anciennes  Dynasties 
connues  de  Sumer-Accady  see  Survey  III.  p.  30,  has  been 
again  discussed  by  C.  VAN  Gelderen,  O.L.Z.,  191 3, 
cols.  145-149,  in  an  article,  Zu  den  von  Scheil  verdffentlichten 
altbabylonischen  Konigslisten,  and  further,  E.  F.  Weidner 
has  written  Zur  altbabylonischen  Chronologic  in  the  same 
Journal,  1913,  cols.  534-7.  In  O.L.Z.,  19 14,  cols.  245-6, 
V.  Scheil  gives  a  Restitution  dune  formule  chronologique^ 
which  deals  with  dates  of  Rim-Sin  or  Sin-idinnam.  Ein 
neues  Datum  zur  altassyrischen  GeschichtCy  by  F.  E.  Peiser, 
O.L.Z.,  19 14,  cols.  308-10,  deals  once  more  with  a  state- 
ment of  Esarhaddon's  as  to  the  date  of  certain  early  Assyrian 
rulers.  The  Chronology  of  AshutifdnipoTs  Reign^  P.S.B.A., 
19 14,  pp.  1 8 1-7,  by  C  H.  W.  Johns,  brings  fresh  evidence 
to  bear  on  the  period  after  B.C.  648. 

Of  far-reaching  consequence  must  be  the  discovery  of  two 
synchronisms  between  sovereigns  of  different  lines.  Un 
synchronisme  cntre  la  Baby  lone  et  rElanty  R.A.,  191 3, 
pp.  97-8,  by  Thureau-Dangin,  makes  Hulteludish  of 
Elam  the  contemporary  of  Nebuchadnezzar  I.  of  Babylon. 
Ein  neuer  Synchronismus,  by  Fr.  Hommel,  O.L.Z.,  191 3, 
cols.  349-50,  makes  Esar,  king  of  Adab,  contemporary  with 
Mesilim  of  Kish. 


II.  Geography,  Topography,  and  Ethnology 

The  excavations  conducted  by  the  Deutsche  Orient- GescU- 
schaft  at  Asshur,  Babylon,  etc.,  have  aided  in  the  identification 
of  many  minor  sites,  and  the  travels  in  Mesopotamia  made 
by  others  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  historical  inscrip- 
tions also  continue  to  throw  light  upon  these  subjects,  but 
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it  is  our  purpose  here  to  collect  the  books  and  articles  which 
deal  with  them,  rather  than  to  collect  the  many  contributions 
made  by  almost  every  writer  on  Assyriology  in  passing 
comments  on  other  matters.  The  German  explorations  at 
Erech  coincided  with  the  native  exploitation  of  the  site,  if 
they  did  not  actually  cause  it.  A  large  number  of  tablets 
from  this  site  have  been  put  on  the  market,  as  pointed  out 
by  T.  G.  Pinches  in  Xh^  Journal  of  the  Victoria  Institute, 
1914,  pp.  177-80.  These  are  being  acquired  by  various 
museums  and  private  collectors,  and  the  publication  of 
their  texts  will  revolutionise  our  knowledge  of  Southern 
Babylonia. 

E.  Herzfeld  made  an  expedition  in  19 10  from  Aleppo 
to  Bagdad,  and  on  the  way  discovered  the  sites  of  Qana 
and  Mari,  two  cities  often  named  in  historical  inscriptions. 
He  also  found  many  objects  of  great  interest  and  an  inscribed 
tablet,  which  show  the  importance  of  excavating  the  sites. 
He  gives  a  full  report  on  his  discoveries  under  the  title, 
Hana  et  Mart,  R.A.,  19 14,  pp.  131-40. 

The  Mitteilungen  of  the  Deutsche  Orient-Gesellschaft^ 
Nos.  51-4,  see  p.  629,  report  on  Asshur,  Babylon,  Kar- 
Tukulti-Ninip,  and  Warka.  A.  T.  Clay,  in  O.L.Z.,  191 4, 
cols.  1 10-2,  has  identified  the  site  of  Marad  with  Wanna- 
Sedoum,  as  Thureau-Dangin  did  independently  in  R.A. 

A.  Ungnad  has  cleared  up  much  obscurity  in  his  article, 
Zur  Lage  von  Upi  Opts,  Z.D.M.G.,  191 3,  pp.  133-5.  Br. 
Meissner,  in  O.L.Z.,  19 14,  cols.  52-5,  tries  to  fix  the 
position  of  Das  Antimon-gebirge.  In  Bab.,  vi.  pp.  236-9, 
E.  ASSMANN  has  written  Titaia,  Titanen,  und  Tartaros, 
In  O.L.Z.,  1 9 14,  cols.  301-4,  V.  F.  BUCHNER  discusses 
Ekbatana-Hagbatana, 

Die  Volker  Altpalestina,  by  Otto  Procksh,  in  Das  Land 
der  Bibel,  is  painstaking  and  useful.  The  Sumerians  of 
Lagash^  by  T.  G.  Pinches,  in  P.S.B.A.,  191 3,  pp.  13-6, 
will  supply  a  wide-felt  need.  The  Land  of  Alashiya  and  the 
Relations  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus  under  the  Empire  (B.C.  1 500- 
1000),  by  H.  R.  Hall,  in  J.M.E.O.,  191 3,  pp.  33-4S,  is 
learned  and  important. 

An  interesting  example  of  how  the  inscriptions  can  be 
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made  to  fix  the  sites  is  afforded  by  L.  W.  King's  discussion 
of  the  Gates  of  Nineveh  in  the  Supplementary  volume  of  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  of  the  Kouyunjik  Collections. 
Two  recently-acquired  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  enabled 
him  to  identify  each  gate  of  the  city  as  built  by  its  later 
founder,  with  a  modern  site,  and  to  give  the  name  of  each 
in  full.  Each  of  the  fifteen  gates  was  dedicated  to  a  special 
god,  and  had  its  own  name,  often  indicating  also  the  city  to 
which  the  road  through  it  led,  eg  "  the  Gate  of  the  land  of 
Halahhi,"  doubtless  the  Halah  of  2  Kings  xviii.  11.  As 
Sargon  carried  off  the  Israelites  to  Halah,  the  captive  ten 
tribes  most  probably  trod  this  road  and  passed  through 
this  gate.  Kummukh  and  Commagene^  by  the  same  author, 
M.J.E.O.,  191 3,  pp.  47-56,  is  a  masterly  monograph. 
J.  D.  Prince,  in  A.J.S.L.,  xxx.  pp.  212-8,  discusses  The 
Babylonian  Equations  for  Syria, 

12.  Law  and  Legal  Documents 

With  respect  to  the  Hammurabi  Code  itself,  we  have  to 
chronicle  the  publication  by  A.  T.  Clay,  in  O.L.Z.,  1914, 
cols.  1-3,  of  A  Sumerian  Prototype  of  the  Hammurabi 
Code,  which,  unless  it  be  a  redaction  for  South  Baby*- 
lonia  in  Sumerian,  shows  that  the  great  lawgiver  codified 
existing  legislation.  We  shall  anxiously  await  the  publica- 
tion of  the  whole,  of  which  CLAY  only  gives  a  few  sections. 
St  Langdon,  in  P.S.B.A.,  19 14,  pp.  100-6,  gives  A  Frag- 
ment of  the  Hammurapi  Code^  which  helps  to  fill  existing 
lacunae.  Special  points  are  discussed  by  G.  FORSTER  in 
Z.A.,  xxviii.  pp.  327-30.  Diebstahl  und  Raub  im  Gesetse 
HammurabiSy  by  KOSCHACHER,  see  page  33  above. 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  find  a  trained  jurist,  D.  MiRANDE, 
after  fifty  years  of  judicial  work,  take  up  the  study  of  early 
law  in  his  retirement  and  issue  La  Code  d*Hammourabi  et  ses 
origines.     Aperqu  sommairedu  droit  Chaldien{?^x\&\  Lesoua^ 

Of  contracts  or  other  legal  documents  a  large  number 
have  been  published  or  discussed.  Some  Babylonian  Tablets 
in  the  Manchester  Museum  gives  some  account  of  an  inter- 

2T 
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esting  collection  of  first  Dynasty  tablets  from  Kish,  by 
C.  H.  W.  Johns,  in  J.M.E.O.,  1914,  pp.  67-73.  Altbaby- 
lonische  Vertrdge  aus  der  Zeit  der  ersten  Dynastie  von 
Babylon,  by  H.  FiGULLA  (Paris:  P.  Geuthner,  19 14),  is 
announced.  G.  S.  Duncan  discussed  twenty  BiUfyloman 
Legal  and  Business  Documents  in  A.J.S.L.,  xxx.  pp.  166-95. 
S.  A.  Mercer,  in  the  same  Journal,  pp.  196-2 11,  gave 
The  Oath  in  Inscriptions  sinu  the  time  of  the  Hammurabi 
Dynasty,  with  which  we  must  compare  The  Oath  in  Babylonian 
Inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Hammurabi  Dynasty,  A.J.S.L., 
xxix.,  No.  2,  and  The  Oath  in  Sumerian  Inscriptions,  ].A,OS,, 
xxxiii.,  Part  I.,  by  the  same  author.  Business  Documents 
of  the  Hammurabi  Period,  by  L.  Waterman,  A.J.S.L.,  xxx. 
pp.  48-73,  gives  twenty-four  new  texts.  Fragment  de 
Kudurru  d,  Ugendes,  in  D.E.P.,  xiv.  pp.  35-6,  gives  little 
text,  but  helps  in  the  identification  of  the  symbols.  Baby- 
Ionian  Records  in  the  Library  of  f.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Part  I., 
giving  Babylonian  business  transactions  of  the  first  millennium 
B.C  ;  Part  II.,  Legal  documents  from  Erech  dated  in  the 
Seleucid  Era  312-65  B.C.,  are  edited  by  A.  T.  CLAY,  and 
privately  printed,  19 12-3.  Urkunden  des  cdtbabylonischen 
Zivil'  und  Prozess-Rechts,  by  M.  SCHORR,  V.A.B.,  v. 
(Leipzig :  Hinrichs),  is  announced. 

Articles  on  Inheritance  and  Law,  of  course  Babylonian 
only,  by  C.  H.  W.  JOHNS,  will  be  found  in  E.R.E.,  vii. 
pp.  295-7  and  817-23. 

The  closely-allied  Temple  accounts  have  also  received 
many  worthy  additions.  W.  FORTSCH  writes  on  Altbaby- 
lonische  Opferlisten  aus  TeUoh  in  M.V.A.G.,  19 14,  pp.  61-7  ; 
to  the  same  pre-Sargonic  period  belong  the  following : — 

From  Elam,  some  Tablettes  de  lipoque  de  la  Dynastie 
cPAgade,  in  D.E.P.,  xiv.  pp.  61-133. 

From  the  Dynasty  of  Ur,  G.  A.  BARTON  gives  vol.  iii.  of 
The  Hceverford  Collection  of  Cuneiform  Tablets  (Philadelphia  : 
J.  C.  Winston  Co.,  191 4).  H.  de  Genouillac  comments  on 
Contract  en  forme,  from  Dr^hem,  R,A.,  19 14,  xi.  pp.  27-8. 
Miss  M.  I.  Hussey  has  given  us  Part  II.  of  her  fine 
publication  of  Sumerian  Tablets  in  the  Harvard  Semitic 
Museum, 
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13.  Letters 

The  habit  of  writing  letters  early  took  hold  on  mankind. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  examples  yet  known  are  two  published 
by  W.  G.  SCHILEICO,  as  Detix  Lettres  de  Pipoque  de  Lugal- 
anda.  A.  SCHOLLMEYER  continues  his  work  on  First 
Dynasty  Letters  in  Babyloniaca,  vii«,  Altbabylonische  Briefe 
and  writes  Einiges  zur  altbabylanischen  BriefliteratuTy  R.A., 
1 9 14,  XI.  pp.  75-80.  W.  G.  SCHILEICO  gives  Ein  Brief 
Hammurabis  aus  der  Kaiserlichen  Ermitage  zu  St  Peters- 
burg,  O.L.Z.,  19 14,  col.  112.  The  xivth  volume  of  R.  F. 
Harper's  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters  (Chicago :  Uni- 
versity Press,  19 14)  appeared  just  before  his  lamented 
death,  with  its  usual  lot  of  letters  from  the  Kouyunjik 
Collections  in  the  British  Museum.  A.  Ungnad  has  issued 
Babylonische  Briefe  aus  der  Zeit  der  Hammurapi'Dynastie, 
V.A.B.,  vi.  (Leipzig:  Hinrichs,  19 14),  a  solidly  learned  and 
accurate  work,  with  valuable  indexes  and  vocabulary. 


14.  Astronomy  and  Astrology 

Of  astronomy  proper,  an  important  side  is  taken  up  by 
Thureau-Dangin  who,  in  R.A.,  191 3,  pp.  215-25, 
published  a  tablet  from  the  Seleucid  era,  and  translated  it 
with  full  comments  as  Distances  entre  itoiles  fixes,  showing 
that,  while  the  text  itself  may  be  dated  between  228  and 
188  B.C.,  duplicates  of  portions  of  it  show  that  it  was  copied 
from  ancient  documents,  of  which  copies  in  Ashurbd.nipars 
Library  at  Nineveh,  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  were  earlier. 
F.  X.  KUGLER  in  the  same  Journal  for  19 14,  pp.  1-22, 
discusses  under  the  same  title  the  astronomical  aspects  of 
the  text.  E.  F.  Weidner  has  written  Alter  und  Bedeutung 
der  Babyloniscken  Astronomie  und  Astrallehre  (Leipzig : 
Hinrichs,  191 4),  Die  Entdeckung  der  Prozession,  ein  Geiste- 
tat  babylonischer  Astronomie  in  Bab.  vii.  (Paris  :  P.  Geuthner, 
19 1 4).  F.  Boll  and  C.  Bezold  have  combined  their 
special    qualifications    to    produce    Zenit-  und   Aequatorial- 
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gestime  ant  babylonischen  Finstemhimmel  ntit  astronomischen 
Beitrdgen  von  A.  KOPFF,  S.H.A.W.,  191 3.  F.  BoLL  wrote 
Neues  zur  babylonischen  Planetordnung,  Z.A.,  xxviii.  pp.  340- 

351. 

Zum  Namen  der  Pleiaden^  by  F.  HOMMEL,  in  O.L.Z.,  19 1 3, 

cols.  1 3-4,  Der  indogermanisch'Semitische  Name  der  Plejadeny 

a  comment  on  this  by  H.  MOLLER,  in  same  Journal,  191 4, 

cols.   62-5  ;  and  Zu  Ferdinand  Bork*s  Neuen    Tierkreisen^ 

by  F.  ROCK,  in  O.L.Z.,  19 14,  cols.  385-94,  are  noteworthy. 

A  curious  side  speculation  is  Der  Ursprung  des  Alpha- 
betes  und  die  Mondstationen  (Leipzig:  Hinrichs,  1913), 
on  which  see  SCHULTZ  in  O.L.Z.,  19 14,  cols.  210-5. 

Aus  dent  Pantheon  der  astrologischen  Keilinschriften^  by 
C.  Bezold  (Leiden:  Brill,  191 3),  goes  to  show  that  not 
all  the  gods  were  heavenly  bodies. 


15.  Metrology 

The  astronomical  tablets  quoted  in  §  14  show  the  con- 
nection of  Astronomy  with  weights  and  measures.  Time 
was  apparently  estimated  by  the  weight  of  water  which  ran 
from  the  clepsydra  and  distance  by  average  motion  in  time. 
A  very  full  collection  of  facts  relating  to  Metrology  will  be 
found  in  D.E.P.,  xii.  (see  Elam,  p.  642).  The  Vase  au  Nam 
de  Amil'Mardouk,  D.E.P.,  xiv.  p.  60,  gave  a  chance  to 
approximately  determine  Babylonian  measures  of  capacity  ; 
and  a  Poids  au  nam  de  KaSakti^Shugab^  same  volume,  p.  34, 
adds  to  the  metrological  material.  In  P.S.B.A.,  19 14, 
pp.  1 20- 1,  W.  RiEDEL  discussed  the  measure  GAR. 

Another  side  speculation  of  some  interest  but  still  obscure 
exercises  a  fascination  for  some  writers.  It  is  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  the  precious  metals,  dealt  with  this  time 
by  A.  POEBEL  in  Gold  und  Silber  in  altbabyhnischer  Zeity 
O.L.Z.,  1914,  cols.  241-5. 

The  ancient  astronomers  of  Greece  had  a  certain  con- 
sensus as  to  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  and  in 
J.A.,  191 3, 1.  pp.  427-44,  J.  A.  Decourde  Manche,  dealt 
with  early  measures  of  this  kind,  as  Note  sur  testtmation  de 
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la  longeur  du  degri  terrestre  chez  Us  GrecSy  Us  Arabes  et  dans 
rinde.  Having  discovered  the  identity  of  these,  it  was 
natural  to  think  of  Babylonia  as  an  origin,  so  on  pp.  669- 
673  he  announces  the  discovery  that  the  original  estimate 
was  made  by  the  astronomers  of  Babylon. 


16.  Calendar 

The  intimate  connection  of  the  Calendar  with  the  stars  is 
obvious.  A  considerable  amount  of  uncertainty  still  attaches 
to  the  names  of  the  months  at  the  time  when  the  political 
unification  of  Babylonia  was  yet  unestablished.  So  Die 
altbabylonischen  Monatsnameny  by  W.  RiEDEL,  Z.A.,  xxviii. 
pp.  294-302,  is  very  welcome,  if  not  decisive.  The 
Hon.  Miss  E.  Plunkett  is  an  expert  on  the  Baby- 
lonian Calendar,  from  whom  we  are  glad  to  hear  again 
in  P.S.B.A.,  1 91 4,  pp.  9-14  on  the  month  when  the  star 
Barsag  sets. 

17.  Zodiac 
There  is  nothing  new  to  record,  but  see  643. 

18.  The  Symbolism  of  Numbers 
Has  not  received  any  fresh  treatment. 

19.  Cylinder  Seals,  Etc. 
For  the  district  of  Elam,  see  under  Elam. 

20.  Omens 

For  the  scope  of  this  entry  see  Survey  HI.  pp.  57-9, 
and  compare  a  short  and  readable  account  of  Babylonian 
Magic,  by  St  Langdon,  in  Scientia,  191 4.  Babylonian  Oil 
Magic  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  later  Jewish  Literature,  by 
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S.  Daiches  (London  :  Jews'  College  Publications,  No.  5» 
191 3),  is  learned  and  valuable  as  a  comment  on  the  older 
Babylonian  views  and  methods.  M.  JASTROW  has  produced 
a  fine  study  of  Babylonian-Assyrian  Birth  Omens  and  their 
cultured  significance^  with  many  illustrations  from  classical 
and  mediaeval  writers  in  the  Religionsgeschichtliche  Versuche 
und  Vorarbeiten^  xiv.  5  (Giessen  :  A.  Topelmann,  19 14). 
This  should  be  compared  with  Die  Geburts-omen'serie 
summa  izbu  :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Assyriologie  und  zur  Geschichte 
der  Medizin,  by  L.  Dennefeld  (Leipzig:  Hinrichs,  191 3). 
An  Omen  Text  dealing  with  Houses  has  been  studied 
by  R.  M.  GwYNN,  P.S.B.A.,  19 14,  pp.  240-8.  A 
Tablette  de  Prisages  was  discovered  at  Susa,  and  is  dis- 
cussed by  V.  ScH5:iL,  D.E.P.,  xiv.  pp.  49-59.  A.  BoissiER, 
who  has  made  the  subject  specially  his  own,  has  published 
Seconde  note  sur  la  publication  des  textes  divinatoires  du 
British  Museum  (Geneva:  Kundig,  19 14).  In  Sumerische 
Apotropaia^  E.  F.  Weidner  has  recognised  the  true  mean- 
ing of  a  group  of  Babylonian  inscriptions  to  ward  ofT 
misfortune,  O.L.Z.,  19 14,  cols.  304-8. 

The  contributions  made  to  history  by  these  texts  are 
illustrated  by  Sharrukin  von  Agade  in  der  astrologischen 
Omen-Literatur,  by  E.  F.  Weidner,  O.L.Z.,  19 13,  cols. 
102-3. 


21.  Exorcisms 

Except  that  there  are  frequent  exorcisms  combined  with 
Omens,  see  above,  not  much  has  appeared. 

22.  Personal  Names 

The  long-expected  work  by  K.  L.  Tallqvist  on 
Assyrian  Personal  NameSy  including  most  of  the  personal 
names  recorded  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire,  and  thereby  constituting  an  invaluable 
source  for  history  and  ethnography  in  that  area,  has  now 
appeared  as  tome  xliii.  no.  i  of  the  Acta  Societatis  Scien- 
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tiarum  Fennica  (Helsingfors,  19 14).  It  is  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  the  same  author's  NeubabyUmisches  Namenbuch^ 
but  written  in  English  instead  of  German.  Not  the  least 
interesting  and  important  part  is  the  learned  dissertation 
on  the  Iranian  or  Aryan  names  which  occur  in  the  Bc^haz- 
Koi  and  Tell-el-Amama  tablets,  as  well  as  in  the  records 
of  Sargon's  Persian  Wars.  Greek,  Elamite,  Hittite,  Mitanni, 
and  Asianic  names  are  discussed,  and  the  value  of  such 
a  collection  lies,  above  all,  in  acturate  dating  of  early  occur- 
rences. Beside  the  historical  and  ethnological  value,  there 
is  much  to  throw  light  on  Semitic  nomenclature.  H. 
HOLMA,  in  the  Annates  Academice  Scientiarum  Fenniae, 
Series  B,  tom.  xiii.  2  (Helsinki,  191 4),  has  taken  up  an 
important  question,  Die  assyrisch-babylonischen  Personen- 
namen  der  Form  qullulu ;  tnit  besonderer  Berucksichtigung 
der  Worte  fur  Kdrperfehler,  This  is  a  work  full  of  learned 
and  acute  suggestions  as  to  the  origin  of  many  puzzling 
names. 

A  very  different  purpose  is  served  by  W.  T.  Filter's 
article,  The  Amorite  Personal  Names  in  Genesis  XIV. ; 
(II.)  The  Names  of  the  Confederates  of  Abraham  at  Hebron 
and  of  Melchizedeky  P.S.B.A.,  19 14,  pp.  125-42.  For  the 
name  of  the  mother  of  Gilgamesh,  see  below,  §  23,  p.  648. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  earlier  we  go  back  the 
less  stable  personal  names  are.  W.  G.  SCHILEICO,  in  his 
Notes  Presargoniqes,  R.A.,  19 1 4,  pp.  61-8,  has  dealt  with 
some  of  the  earliest  known  names. 


23.  Literature 

For  the  scope  of  this  section,  see  §23,  Survey  III. 
p.  60. 

T.  G.  Pinches  deals  with  Creation  Stories  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  J.V.I. ,  191 4,  pp.  167- 
171. 

The  Creation  Story  has  been  supplemented  by  An 
Account  of  the  pre-Semitic  Version  of  the  Fall  of  Man  by 
St  Langdon  in  P.S.B.A.,  19 14,  pp.  253-64. 
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The  F/oad  has  been  treated  by  T.  G.  PINCHES  in  J.V.I., 
1914,  pp.  171-92. 

The  so-called  Nimrod  Epos  is  enriched  by  A  New 
Fragment  of  the  Gilgatnesh  Epic^  due  to  L.  W.  King, 
P.S.B.A.,  1 914,  pp.  64-8.  Der  Name  der  Mutter  ties 
Gilgamesh  is  discussed  by  A.  FOEBEL,  O.L.Z.,  19 14, 
cols.  4-6. 


24.  Religious  Texts 

These  precede  Religion  as  the  basis  and  source  of  all 
systematic  treatment,  but  other  texts  have  also  their  con- 
tribution to  make,  see  below,  §  25. 

Historical  and  Religious  Texts  from  the  Temple  Library 
at  Nippur,  B.E.P.,  xxxi.,  by  St  Langdon  (see  p.  638). 

P.  Jensen  has  collected  a  vast  selection  of  Texte  zur 
assyrisch'babylonischen  Religion,  not  yet  accessible. 

Sumerian  Hymns  and  Prayers  to  God  Dumuzi,  or  Baby- 
lonian Lenten  Songs,  by  H.  Radau,  B.E.P.,  xxx.  part  i.,  is 
published  at  Erlangen  by  R.  Merkel,  191 3.  Fragment 
(Tun  Poime  relatif  h  Anushat,  by  Thureau-DanGIN,  ap- 
pears in  R.A.,  19 14,  pp.  81-7.  A  bilingual  text  is  published 
by  the  same  scholar,  R.A.,  19 14,  pp.  141-58,  called 
U exaltation  disk  tar.  Incidentally  the  colophon  informs  us 
that  this  copy  was  made  from  an  original  carried  off  to 
Elam  by  Nabopolassar,  who  is  here  called  King  of  the 
Sealand.  This  is  convincing  proof  of  his  Chaldaean  origin. 
Another  Fragment  d*un  Poeme  du  Juste  Souffrant  is  given 
by  V.  SCHEIL,  D.E.P.,  xiv.  pp.  46-8.  This  was  actually 
found  in  Elam,  at  Susa. 

Hymns  {Babylonia),  by  T.  G.  PINCHES,  E.R.E.,  vii. 
pp.  1-3,  is  a  valuable  article. 


25.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Religion 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  contribution  is  P.  JENSEN'S 
work,  Zur  Religion  und  sprache  der  Assyrer  und  Baby- 
lonier,  not  yet  accessible,  of  which  the  philological  side  is 
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probably  the  most  important  W.  FORTSCH  has  written  a 
most  useful  monograph  on  Religionsgeschichtliche  Unter- 
suchungeu  zu  den  dltesten  babylanischen  Inschriften  (Leipzig : 
Hinrichs,  1914)-  A  similar  study,  largely  confined  to 
historical  texts,  is  by  P.  T.  Paffrath,  Zur  GdtterUhre 
in  den  altbabylonischen  Kanigsinschriften  (Paderborn :  F. 
Schoningh,  191 3). 

A  discussion  of  the  religious  ideas  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy at  the  root  of  religion  is  given  by  E.  F.  Weidner 
in  his  study,  Zum  Kampfe  um  die  altorientalischen  Weltan- 
scAauungen  (Leipzig  :   Hinrichs,  191 3): 


26.  The  Gods  and  their  Temples 

The  most  outstanding  work  here  is  A.  Deimel's 
Pantheon  Biibylonicunt ;  Nomina  Deorunt  e  textibus  cunei- 
formibus  excerpta  (Roma:,  1914).  It  is  the  product  of  a 
class  of  researchers,  R.  Panar,  J.  Patsch,  N.  Schneider, 
superintended  by  Deimel  himself.  He  gives  his  opinions, 
as  he  is  entitled  to  do,  but  apart  from  them  the  scholarship 
is  remarkable  and  the  result  excellent. 

St  Langdon  makes  a  special  study  of  Tammuz  and 
Ishtar  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  191 4),  and  writes  on  The 
Sister  of  Tammuz  in  Bab.,  19 14,  pp.  83-94.  Die  Lokal- 
gottheit  von  GISH-KHU,  by  W.  FoRTSCH,  O.L.Z.,  19 14, 
cols.  56-9 ;  Gozal,  le  messager  celeste,  by  A.  BOISSIER, 
R,A.,  1914,  pp.  23-5  ;  and  Ilu  GIR,  by  Thureau- 
Dangin,  in  same  Journal,  pp.  103-10,  are  valuable  special 
studies.  Ishtar,  by  L.  B.  Paton,  E.R.E.,  vii.  pp.  428-34, 
is  a  useful  article. 

Images  and  Idols  {Babylonian)  is  the  title  of  an  article  by 
L.  W.  King,  E.R.E.,  vii.  pp.  11 7-9. 

As  long  ago  as  1876  the  great  Assyriologist,  George 
Smith,  published  from  a  Babylonian  tablet,  in  private 
possession,  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  temple  of 
Bdl,  or  Marduk,  at  Babylon.  This  was  just  before  his 
death  on  the  way  to  excavate  in  Babylonia.  Till  quite 
lately  the  tablet  has  been  missing,  but  V.  SCHEIL  at  length 
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discovered  the  owner,  and  has  republished  it  in  Esagilj  ou 
le  temple  de  Bel-Marduk  it  Babylone  (Paris :  Imprimi^re 
Nationale,  191 3X  The  plan  of  the  temple  is  dated 
B.C.  229.  The  German  excavations  at  Babylon  by 
Koldewey  threw  some  doubt  upon  G.  Smith's  data,  and 
the  new  edition  will  be  very  welcome  to  that  zealous  and 
indefatigable  excavator  and  archaeologist.  M.  DiEULAFOY 
studied  its  dimensions  in  Le  temple  de  Bil  Mardouk  it 
Bizbyloney  CR.,  19 14,  pp.  437-43,  in  litude  arithmitique  et 
architechnique,  published  along  with  SCHEIL'S  edition  above, 
and  carried  out  his  theory  in  La  Rythme  modulaire  du 
temple  de  Salomon,  C.R.,  191 3,  pp.  332-47,  and  La 
ziggourat  de  Dour  Charroukitiy  C.R.,  19 14,  pp.  163-78. 
F.  H.  Weissbach,  O.L.Z.,  1914,  cols.  193-201,  wrote  an 
article,  Zu  den  Massen  des  Tempels  Esagila  und  des  baby- 
lonischen  Turmes.  SCHEIL  also  wrote  Le  temple  de  Bel  d 
Babylone,  C.R.,  191 3,  pp.  90-1.  T.  G.  PINCHES  contri- 
buted an  excellent  article,  Tower  of  Babel  at  Babylon,  to 
The  Journal  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  19 14,  vol.  xlvi. 
pp.  180-6. 

Zum  Eihanna-Tempel  iei-gar,  by  W.  FORTSCH,  O.L.Z., 
19 1 4,  col.  399,  is  mainly  philological. 


27.  Neighbouring  Lands  using  Cuneiform  Script 

Whether  it  is  exact  to  describe  the  ruling  classes  among 
the  Hittites,  etc.,  as  Aryans  or  Iranians  has  still  to  be 
settled,  but  students  may  refer  to  J.  H.  Moulton's 
articles  on  Iranians,  E.R.E.,  vii.  pp.  418-20,  for  the 
issues  involved. 

Cyprus  receives  some  attention  from  A.  Boissier  in 
considering  the  personal  name  Gilozama,  R.A.,  191 4,  xi. 
pp.  25-6. 

Egypt  has  had  some  light  afforded  by  external  sources 
in  the  additions  to  the  section  of  History,  p.  635  sq.,  by 
the  new  Esarhaddon  texts.  A.  EMBER  wrote  on  several 
SemitO' Egyptian    Particles,    Z.A.,  xxviii.    pp.    302-6,    and 
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P.  Haupt  deals  with  the  Altbabylonische  Invasion  Aegyptens, 
O.L.Z.,  1914,  cols.  342-3. 

The  discoveries  made  at  Susa  continue  to  be  published 
by  the  French  Minis  tire  de  [instruction  et  des  beaux  Arts, 
Two  superb  volumes  of  the  Mimoires  de  la  DiUgatum  en 
Persey  D.KP.,  xii.  xiii.,  are  devoted  to  Archaeology,  and 
give  results  in  the  subjects  of  Monuments  ponderaux  assyro^ 
chakUens,  a  Determination  du  poids  normal,  a  study  of  a 
Grand  osselet  de  bronze,  an  essai  de  classement.  An  ac- 
count of  the  Mission  de  Teheran,  with  plans  and  pictures, 
and  the  identification  of  the  site  of  Rhages  come  next. 
A  careful  study  of  the  constructions  ilamites  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Susa,  with  plans,  etc.,  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  buildings  over  the  whole  area.  A  scientific  ac- 
count of  the  entailles  indigenous  to  Elam  and  those 
influenced  from  Babylonia  is  most  instructive,  even  if 
subsequent  investigation  modifies  the  first  impression.  A 
most  curious  monument  in  bronze  called  a  Sit-Shamshi, 
made  for  Shilkhak-in-Shushinak,  is  discussed  with  great 
care.  A  long  and  most  important  discussion  with  many 
figures  deals  with  the  Serpent  in  art  and  as  a  religious 
symbol,  giving  many  illustrations  of  the  story  of  Eve's 
Temptation.  Tome  xiii.  contains  an  extremely  valuable 
account  of  the  results  obtained  at  the  lowest  level  of  the 
excavations,  the  pottery  is  most  remarkable,  and  the  ob- 
jects found  and  beautifully  figured,  will  well  repay  the  atten- 
tion of  archaeologists.  A  grand  £tude  historique  et  chrono- 
logique  sur  les  vases  peints  de  Facropole  de  Suse  should 
be  fundamental  for  future  research,  and  a  comparison  with 
other  civilisations  raises  many  interesting  points.  The 
catalogue  de  la  ciraniique  peinte  Susienne  is  beyond  all 
praise ;  the  coloured  pictures  are  most  exquisite  reproduc- 
tions. 

Most  of  the  inscriptions  published  in  Tome  xiv.  concern 
the  history  of  Elam.     Such  are  those  of  TiSSub,  Enam- 

mune,  Karibu-§a-Su§inak,  Mekubi  wife  of  Kal-Ruharatin, 
Idadu,  Kuk-Kirpias,  Adda-pakSu  and  a  quantity  of  temple 
accounts.  The  latter  show,  by  their  frequent  mentions 
of  Babylonian  officials,  many  of  them  already  known  from 
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South  Babylonian  tablets,  the  extraordinary  hold  which 
the  kings  of  Ur  at  one  time  had  over  Susa.  The  syn- 
chronisms must  be  of  great  value  ultimately  for  the 
chronology  of  Elam. 

It  is  with  great  joy  that  we  welcome  the  exquisitely 
got-up  little  study  of  ''Le  palais  de  Darius  I-er  it  Suse^ 
S-e  Siicle  av.  J.C  by  M.  L.  PiLLET  (Paris  :  P.  Geuthner, 
1914),  with  which  compare  C.R.,  191 3,  pp.  641-53. 
Though  modestly  entitled  a  simple  notice,  it  collects  the 
results  due  to  the  French  excavations,  and  sets  them  in 
their  modern  surroundings  with  great  charm.  It  is  a 
model  of  the  best  sort  of  popularisation. 

C.  Frank  has  listed  Elantische  Gottety  in  Z.A., 
xxviiL  pp.  323-9.  Les  antiquitis  de  la  Susiane^  by 
M.  Pezard  and  E.  Pottier,  is  a  splendid  work,  largely 
founded  on  the  above  Delegation  en  Perse  (Paris :  Leroux, 

1913). 

Hana  has  been  dealt  with  under  GEOGRAPHY,  p.  640. 

The  HiTTiTES  receive  more  and  more  attention.  One 
of  H.  Winckler's  last  efforts  is  now  given  to  the  public 
as  Vorderasien  im  2  Jahrtausend  auf  Grund  archivalischer 
Studien^  M.V.A.G.,  191 3,  no.  4.  Nach  Boghazkoi,  by  the 
same  writer  in  A.O.,  xiv.,  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  his 
discoveries  of  this  old  Hittite  capital.  Reich  und  Kultur 
der  Chettiter,  by  Edward  Meyer  (Berlin  :  Curtius,  191 4), 
is  well  considered  and  finely  illustrated.  Geographical  notes 
on  the  Hittite  Hieroglyphic  Inscriptions^  P.S.B.A.,  191 4, 
pp.  233-9,  and  Notes  on  the  Hittite  Language  of  Boghaz^ 
Keuiy  J.R.A.S.,  191 3,  pp-1043-7,  both  by  A.  H.  Sayce, 
as  well  as  Some  notes  on  a  New  Hittite  Inscription  found  at 
Carchemish,  P.S.B.A.,  1 9 14,  pp.  165-7,  by  R.  C. 
Thompson,  are  noteworthy  as  specimens  of  the  newest 
types  of  decipherment  of  these  extremely  problematical 
texts.  Both  have  still  to  reckon  with  Delitzsch's  (see 
p.  634)  Sumerian-Akkadian-Hittite  Vocabularies,  unless 
these  really  give  a  different  language  from  their  Hittite. 

Persia. — The  texts  in  Persian  cuneiform  owe  an  im- 
mense debt  to  F.  H.  Weissbach,  whose  Zur  Kritik  der 
Achaemeniden-Inschriften,  Z.D.M.G.,    1913,  pp.  271-342   is 
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a  monument  of  exact  scholarship.  The  Religion  of  the 
Achaemenid  Kings^  by  L.  C.  Casartelli,  J.M.E.O.S., 
191 3,  pp.  65-7,  deals  with  a  widely  interesting  subject. 
Early  Zoroastrianismy  the  Hibbert  Lectures,  by  J.  H. 
MOULTON  (London:  Williams  &  Norgate,  191 3),  is  to 
be  read  and  considered  by  all  students  of  this  section  for 
the  sake  of  its  well  considered  views,  though  it  is  not 
formally  concerned  with  Assyriology. 

Cambridge,  C.  H,   W.  Johns. 


IReviews 

INTRODUCTORY  HEBREW  GRAMMAR,  by  the  late 
A.  B,  Davidson^  Litt.D.y  LL.D,^  igth  Edition,  revised 
throughout  by  /.  E.  M'Fadyen,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the 
United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh: 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  19 14.     Pp,  xiv.,  236.     js.  6d, 

The  preface  to  this  new  edition  of  A.  B.  Davidson's 
Hebrew  Grammar  says  that  there  has  been  retained  from 
the  previous  edition  very  little  more  than  the  vocabularies 
and  the  exercises  and  the  order  of  the  sections,  and  even 
these  not  without  modification.  Dr  M*Fadyen's  preface 
fully  explains  his  reasons  for  recasting  the  original  and  the 
principles  by  which  he  has  been  guided.  One  transforma- 
tion is  exemplified  on  every  page.  Instead  of  the  con- 
densed rules  and  tabular  statements  characteristic  of  A.  B. 
Davidson's  method,  we  now  find  that  fuller  exposition  which 
teachers  have  hitherto  been  left  to  supply  in  their  classes. 
Most  tutors  will  probably  welcome  the  change,  and  certainly 
the  result  provides  more  interesting  reading,  and  will  be 
found  much  easier  by  private  students.  It  may,  however,  be 
questioned  whether  the  expansion  of  the  difficult  intro- 
ductory paragraphs  (i-io)  from  30  pp.  into  38  pp.  has 
fully  solved  the  problem  they  presented.  The  proportion 
assigned  in  a  practical  manual  to  this  preliminary  matter  is 
almost  certainly  too  large. 

The  increased  number  of  examples  given  in  extenso,  and 
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the  provision  of  fuller  paradigms  are  welcome  improvements. 
The  references  to  proof  passages  are  dispensed  with,  on  the 
plea  that  not  one  student  in  a  hundred,  ever  looked 
them  up. 

Another  feature  of  the  revision,  which  may  be  welcomed 
without  reservation,  is  the  better  use  made  of  the  small  type 
sections.  Most  of  these  as  they  previously  existed  have 
been  eliminated.  What  was  important  in  them  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  large  type  paragraphs.  Thus  the 
14  pp.  of  noun  tables  and  notes  at  the  end  of  the  old 
edition  have  disappeared. 

Other  good  features  that  are  new  are  the  addition  to  the 
exercises  of  unpointed  sentences,  and  the  inclusion  in  the 
vocabularies  from  §15  onwards  of  proper  names.  The 
simplest  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be  read  without 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  proper  names.  In  the  reviewer's 
opinion  better  progress  would  be  made  by  the  student  if 
most  of  the  Hebrew  sentences  in  the  exercises  were 
unpointed. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  changes  and  modifications 
the  Grammar  remains  in  an  important  degree  the  original 
work  of  Professor  Davidson.  This  is  fortunate.  Succes- 
sive generations  of  Hebrew  students  and  teachers  have 
set  the  seal  of  their  approval  on  the  fine  judgment  which 
selected  the  amount  and  character  of  the  instruction  required 
in  an  introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.  On  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  said  that  in  a  subtle  and  unexpected  way  the 
weakest  side  of  the  original  treatment  has  been  perpetuated. 
One  would  have  anticipated  that  the  reviser  would  show 
himself  more  alive  to  the  consequences  of  the  advance  made 
in  recent  years  in  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance  to 
Hebrew  grammar,  the  study  of  sounds  and  their  transforma- 
tions. What  can  only  be  called  a  pre-scientific  treatment 
of  this  subject  has  been  inherited  to  a  damaging  extent 
from  the  older  editions  of  the  grammar.  In  illustration  a 
quotation  may  be  given  from  page  6  :  ''  y  had  also  two 
sounds,  the  one  a  sharp  guttural  sound  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  K  that  n  bears  to  the  simple  n  ,  .  . "  (c^  p.  33  : 
''  y  is  a  firmer  sound  of  the  same  kind  as  K  ").     The  intelli- 
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gible  p^rt  of  the  first  statement  (the  equation)  is  erroneous  ; 
the  remainder  can  convey  no  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  sound  V  to  anyone.  The  reviser  himself,  on  occasion, 
uses  similar  language ;  e,g,  "  the  letter  V  is  a  sort  of  hissing 
s "  (p.  7).  One  can  only  wonder  what  the  student  was 
intended  to  learn  from  this  statement,  and  also  how  an  s 
would  sound  if  it  were  not  hissed. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  editor  shows,  as  one  would 
expect,  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  modem  phonetic 
treatment  of  Hebrew  words  and  their  inflections.  In  fact 
he  displays  a  tendency  to  incorporate  in  his  treatment 
quite  recent  hypotheses  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished. Perhaps  he  attributes  too  much  importance  to  the 
views  of  Ungnad,  whose  grammar  he  refers  to  in  the 
Preface.  There  is  no  sufficient  justification  for  making 
Ungnad's  hypothetical  original  form  of  the  article  (kan) 
so  prominent  in  §  11,  nor  for  adopting  his  improbable 
view  that  the  original  preformative  vowel  of  the  perfect 
Hiphil  was  i  (instead  of  a).  The  view  that  nn*T  has  been 
derived  from  Dnan  by  "eliding"  m  is  also  decidedly 
against  the  balance  of  authoritative  opinion,  and  seems  to 
the  present  reviewer  highly  improbable. 

The  publishers  explain  and  apologise  for  the  excessive 
number  of  misprints.  If  the  grammar  is  to  maintain  its 
reputation,  the  next  revision  must,  however,  include  much 
more  than  a  correction  of  these.  As  examples  of  slips 
that  have  been  noticed  the  following  may  be  given : 
consecutive  tenses  are  used  in  the  exercises  before  they 
are  explained  (§§  13,  14,  and  18);  in  §  36  the  Hebrew 
for  "  thy  priest "  is  wrongly  given,  and  on  p.  136  the 
Hebrew  for  "egg."  In  §§  25  and  35  the  stem  forms  of 
verbs  not  used  in  the  Qal  should  be  printed  without  vowels. 
It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  n  of  Lamed  He  verbs 
"  came  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  root "  (§  44).  The 
example  given  of  the  use  of  the  adverbial  infinitive  at 
the  top  of  p.  78  will  inevitably  mislead  beginners. 

As  examples  of  a  general  looseness  of  style,  which 
amounts  to  practical  inaccuracy,  the  following  instances 
may    be    given :    "  the   original    ending  ...  is    resumed " 
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(§  ^7  d),  "original  verbal  forms  arc  restored"  (§  31,  5)- 
In  these  sentences  "  retained  "  is  the  correct  verb  to  employ. 
Similarly  "the  first  [shewa]  becomes  a  full  short  vowel'' 
(§  6  d),  the  ending  "n^   becomes  n/'  (§  31,  5).     Here  the 

facts  are  that  the  original  vowel  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
termination  in  the  other,  is  retained.  The  statement  in 
§  14  ^  that  "the  article  disappears"  will  cause  teachers  an 
immensity  of  trouble.  It  is  only  the  disappearance  of  the 
initial  h  of  the  article  which  is  so  described.  The  state- 
ment that  T  represents  two  vowels  (p.  16)  is  at  best  a  half 
truth.  T  was  not  intended  by  its  inventors  to  represent 
two  vowels,  and  it  is  not  so  treated  by  the  Ashkenazim. 
In  §  14  /  it  is  said  that  "prepositions  cannot  be  used 
immediately  before  pronouns."  This  surprising  statement 
means  that  the  nominative  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns 
are  not  placed  under  the  government  of  prepositions.  In 
§  17  (Rule  3)  we  are  told  incidentally  (but  apparently  as  a 
general  rule)  that  "  the  noun  in  the  construct  is  definite." 

Some  even  of  Davidson's  well-known  rules  still  require 
revision.  The  inefficiency  of  the  group  of  rules  regarding 
the  "  pointing "  of  no  may  be  tested  by  the  following 
examples  : — 

:  rhxn  D^^axn  no      ( i ) 
:D^by  ntDTi  no  (2) 

When  we  turn  once  more  over  the  pages  of  this  excel- 
lently got-up  grammar,  so  admirable  in  many  respects,  one 
is  sorry  that  in  its  present  form  it  should  be  disfigured 
by  anything  that  detracts  from  its  merits.  '  Professor 
M'Fadyen's  general  scheme  promises  to  give  a  fresh  lease 
of  life  to  what  was,  until  recently,  an  unrivalled  text-book,, 
and  one  cannot  doubt  his  ability  to  carry  out  his  scheme 
successfully.  There  are,  besides,  many  improvements  in 
detail  for  which  teachers  and  students  alike  must  be  grateful. 
The  unfavourable  criticisms  that  have  been  offered  are,, 
therefore,  made  in  the  hope  that  the  forthcoming  revision 
will  be  thorough,  and  that  the  editor  will  allow  himself 
sufficient  time  for  the  somewhat  heavy  task  that  still  lies 
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before  him.  The  reviewer  has  learned  by  painful  experi- 
ence that  accurate  work  in  Hebrew  cannot  be  done  in  a 
hurry.  Wm.  B.  Stevenson. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  ANCIENT  ISRAEL,  by  Carl 
Heinrich  Camilla  Professor  of  Old  Testament  History 
in  the  University  of  Halle.  Chicago  and  London :  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1914.    Pp.  167.    $1.50. 

Five  lectures  of  Professor  Corniirs  are  here  translated  and 
published  under  the  general  title — The  Culture  of  Ancient 
Israel  The  separate  titles  give  some  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  lectures — Rise  of  the  People  of  Israel ;  Moses, 
the  Founder  of  Monotheistic  Religion ;  The  Education 
of  Children  in  Ancient  Israel ;  Music  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  The  Psalms  in  Universal  Literature.  Each  subject 
is  treated  quite  briefly,  and  the  salient  points  are  pre- 
sented in  a  popular  form.  The  aim  of  the  first  is  "  to 
sketch  in  brief  outline  the  character  of  the  historical 
substratum  underlying  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  and  to  show  how  upon  this  basis  may  be 
erected  the  true  course  of  the  early  history  of  this  re- 
markable people"  (p.  7).  There  passes  in  rapid  review 
the  reconstructed  history  from  Abraham,  whom  Cornill 
regards  *'  as  an  historical  personality  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,"  to  David,  "the  most  luminous  figure  and 
gifted  personality  in  the  whole  history  of  Israel,  in  great- 
ness surpassed  only  by  .  .  .  Moses  .  .  .  ."  Returning  to 
Moses  in '  the  second  lecture,  he  gives  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  founder  of  the  Israelitish  religion  and  nation, 
in  which  he  shows  the  stimulus  of  Egyptian  training  on 
the  naturally  religious  character  of  Moses.  He  accepts, 
however,  the  Biblical  tradition  that  the  religious  history 
of  Israel  did  not  originate  with  Moses,  but  "had  its 
beginnings  in  an  earlier  time,  closely  connected  with  the 
person  of  the  patriarch  Abraham."  He  suggests,  too, 
the  possibility  of  Moses  himself  being  a  strict  monotheist, 
though    Israel    did    not    possess  a    pure    monotheism    for 

2U 
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centuries  after  his  time.  The  two  chapters  that  follow 
on  Education  and  Music  bring  forward  a  number  of  obscure 
but  interesting  facts.  A  consideration  of  family  life,  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  marriage,  and  inheritance,  leads  up 
to  the  question  of  pedagogy  in  ancient  Israel.  This  was 
fundamentally  religious  in  character,  the  actual  instruction 
being  given  at  home  by  the  father  who  was  the  absolute 
ruler  of  the  household.  On  p.  95  it  is  somewhat  dis- 
concerting to  read  in  an  English  translation :  "  As  to 
the  education  of  daughters,  there  is  in  the  entire  Old 
Testament  only  a  single  utterance,  and  that  in  Jesus 
Sirach,  but  a  very  striking  one  .  .  .  ."  In  the  section 
on  music,  percussive,  stringed,  and  wind  instruments  are 
successively  treated,  and  a  number  of  good  illustrations 
are  added  in  twelve  plates,  at  the  end  of  the  book.  A 
sketch  is  given  of  the  temple  music,  and  two  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  a  musical  liturgical  service  are  cited,  one  from 
2  Chron.  xxix.  26-30,  and  the  other  from  Jesus  Sirach, 
1.  IS-21.  As  in  the  previous  chapter  the  author  includes 
Jesus  Sirach  among  his  sources,  since  it  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  Old  Testament  literature.  The  last  lecture 
seeks  to  show  that  the  Psalms  belong  to  Weltliteratur,  in 
spite  of  the  much-discussed  religious  and  moral  defects  in 
them — they  form  the  prayer-book  and  hymn-book  of  the 
world.  An  index  is  inserted  at  the  end  just  before  the 
plates  mentioned  above.  Three  names  appear  in  the 
Table  of  Contents  as  having  taken  part  in  the  translation. 
It  is  a  handy  little  volume  and  should  prove  useful  to 
those  who  desire  in  briefest  compass  a  glimpse  at  the 
culture  of  Ancient  Israel.  The  author  himself  is  evidently 
enamoured  with  his  themes  and  strikes  a  personal  and 
attractive  note  in  every  case. 

Glasgow.  J.  Robertson  Buchanan. 
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AUS  DER  OFFENBARUNG  JOHANNIS.  Hellenis- 
tische  Studien  zum  Weltbild  der  Apokalypse,  von 
Franz  Boll.  Leipzig  :  B.  G.  Tmbntr,  19 14.  Pp.  viii., 
151.     SM, 

This  is  the  first  Heft  of  a  new  series  called  "  2TOIXEIA  : 
Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  antiken  Weltbildes  und  der 
Griechischen  Wissenschaft,"  which  is  appropriately  opened 
by  a  contribution  from  the  editor  himself. 

Modern  criticism  of  the  Johannine  apocalypse  has  not 
ignored  the  presence  of  Hellenistic  traits  in  the  visions  of 
the  Asiatic  seer.  The  Apocalypse  is  the  most  Semitic 
book  in  the  New  Testament,  though  it  is  written  in  Greek. 
At  first  sight  its  form  and  colours  seem  to  be  derived 
entirely  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  post-canonical 
apocalypses.  What  else,  we  may  ask,  had  the  author 
before  him  or  on  his  palette?  But  a  closer  examination 
reveals  heterogeneous  elements  in  the  syncretism  from 
which  many  of  its  phrases  and  figures  are  derived,  and,  in 
addition  to  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  and  Persian  features, 
Hellenistic  touches  have  been  often  detected,  both  in  the 
traditions  and  even  in  the  writer's  own  contribution.  By 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  astrology,  or  rather  astral 
religion,  had  filtered  into  the  Hellenistic  world,  with  a  turbid 
current  of  magic  and  theosophy.^  The  real  problem  for  a 
student  of  the  Apocalypse  to-day  is  not  to  admit  the 
existence  of  Hellenistic  traits  in  the  cosmogony  and  visions 
of  an  Apocalypse  produced  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  inter- 
action of  Hellenism  and  the  East  is  plain,  but  to  secure 
evidence  for  their  origin  and  existence  at  several  points 
which  are  still  dubious,  and,  if  possible,  to  distinguish  them 
in  the  syncretistic  medium  through  which  they  are  con- 
veyed. It  is  here  that  Herr  Boll  intervenes.  He  comes 
forward    with     materials    collected    principally     from     the 

^  Corssen  {Zeitschrift  fur  di$  neutestdmefttiichs  WissenscJu^,  1908,  p.  90) 
allows  that  Herr  Boll,  in  his  earlier  work  called  Sphara  {ntue  gritchische  Texte 
und  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  Stembilder^  1902),  has  proved  that 
Hellenistic  science,  an  age  earlier  than  Eudoxus  of  the  Academy,  had  nrade  use 
of  the  astronomical  results  attained  by  the  East,  and  that  Eudoxus  owed  several 
of  his  own  astronomical  observations  to  Oriental  investigation. 
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Hellenistic  astronomical  and  astrological  literature  of  the 
period  (roughly  speaking,  from  200  B.C.  to  200  A.D.), 
which  busied  itself  often  with  predictions  and  calculations 
of  the  future  in  the  interests  of  religion,  availed  itself  of 
ecstatic  visions,  and  even  employed  the  idea  of  a  divine 
book  or  letter  as  a  medium  of  revelation — ^features  which 
are  at  least  paralleled  by  apocalyptic  literature. 

The  opening  chapters  (pp.  16-56)  discuss  on  fairly  familiar 
lines  the  general  cosmogony  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  light 
of  its  primitive  Oriental  traits.  Herr  Boll,  however,  handles 
some  special  topics  of  exegesis  as  he  goes  along,  not  always 
with  a  sure  touch.  He  argues  (19-20),  for  example,  that 
the  144,000  in  xiv.  1-5  have  the  privilege  of  hearing,  not 
of  learning,  the  new  song.  That  is,  fLa,h7)i  means  "  hear." 
"  I  cannot  prove  this  interpretation  absolutely,"  he  adds. 
The  fact  is,  he  cannot  prove  it  at  all.  He  objects  to  the 
ordinary  rendering,  "learn,"  on  the  ground  that  no  one  but 
the  elect  would  wish  to  learn  it,  the  rest  being,  ex  hypothesis 
blasphemers  (xvi.  2 1 ,  etc.).  This  is  a  prosaic  objection. 
All  that  the  prophet  means  to  say  is  that  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  elect  to  learn  this  new  song,  since  their 
conduct  and  experience  enabled  them  to  enter  into  its 
meaning.  The  parallel  from  Hermes  Trismegistos  (p.  28), 
quoted  in  illustration  of  the  amulet  with  the  new  name 
(ii.  1 7)  is  interesting,  and  even  relevant,  however ;  still 
more  so  the  proof  (pp.  32  f,  74  f)  that  the  Hellenistic 
star-world  included  an  altar  in  the  Milky  Way,  to  the  south, 
which  was  called  Q^im^  or  fivfiiaTinop — although  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  introduction  of  the  altar  in  Apoc. 
vi.  9  requires  anything  more  than  the  previous  conception 
of  heaven  as  a  temple,  to  explain  its  relevance  in  the 
apocalyptic  tout  ensemble.  The  astrological^  background  for 
the  four  living  creatures  of  iv.  6  (fy  /uritf^  .  .  .  xa;  xvxX^  = 
the  equator  bisecting  and  also  encircling  the  heavenly 
sphere)  is  also  described  with  remarkable  freshness  (pp.  36  f.). 
Herr  Boll  notes  a  parallel  to  the  monthly  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
life  (xxii.  2),  in  a  legend  preserved  by  Plutarch  in  the  de 

^  He  regards  the  seven  stars  of  i.  16  as  th«  constellatioa  of  the  Little  Beu- 
(pp.  21-22),  not  the  seven  planets. 
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def,  arac.  xxi.  (pp.  40  f.).  He  recalls,  apropos  of  the  astro- 
logical origin  of  the  Lamb  (  » the  Ram),  that  the  ram  of 
Polyphemus  is  called  a^n^  by  Euripides  and  ap^iov  by  Lucian 
(pp.  44  f.),  and  that  ancient  belief  can  even  provide  an 
etymological  basis  for  the  association  of  the  Lamb  with 
judgment  {e,g.  Firm.  Matern.  ii.  10 :  "quod  cum  in  eo 
[ariete]  sol  fuerit,  inter  diem  et  noctem  quodam  modo 
iudicat  quod  n^hm  dicitur") — as  if  xf>io(  and  x^mtv  were 
connected.  The  curious  faith  of  the  Greeks  in  etymology 
as  a  clue  to  history  and  religion  renders  this  not  quite 
improbable.  On  these  and  other  details,  Cumonts  re- 
searches have  been  useful  to  Herr  Boll,  but  his  proofs  and 
materials  are  often  new,  and  the  former  are  invariably 
ingenious.  Space  will  only  allow  one  further  reference  to 
the  exegetical  questions  raised  in  these  chapters,  viz.,  the 
meaning  of  ii.  28.  In  my  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  I  took 
dwtfAi  here  in  its  loose  sense,  and  rendered  "  I  will  grant  him 
the  morning  star,"  i,e.  the  vision  of  heavenly  bliss  dawning 
on  him  after  life's  heroic  struggle.  Herr  Boll  (48  f )  takes 
the  promise  to  mean  that  the  victor  will  receive  the  magical 
power  of  command  over  this  important  star,  ue,  he  will 
outdo  the  achievements  of  the  most  powerful  sorcerer  on 
earth.  In  view  of  xxii.  16,  I  hardly  think  the  writer  would 
have  put  his  thought  in  this  form. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of 
four  special  problems  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  source  and 
significance  of  the  book  and  trumpet  visions  (pp.  57-68), 
the  first  woe  of  ix.  1-12  (pp.  69-77),  the  apocalyptic  horse- 
men of  vi.  (pp.  78-97),  and  the  queen  of  heaven  in  xii. 
(pp.  98-124). 

Unfortunately  the  first  application  of  the  method  is  the 
least  successful  of  the  four.  The  attempt  to  explain  the 
sevenfold  visions  of  plagues  in  viii.-ix.  and  xvi.  by  means 
of  the  ancient  speculation  upon  the  items  of  Adam's  nature 
as  a  microcosmos  (cp.  Slav,  En,^  viii.)  ^  is  quite  fantastic,  I 
think.  Hellenistic  astrolc^y  is  not  the  clue  to  everything 
in   the   Apocalypse,   and    Herr  Boll   has    here   missed  the 

*  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  connection  between  the  SlavoAic  Enoch  and  the 
Apociljpse. 
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truth  in  scorning  the  obvious.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
admits  the  Joel-basis  for  the  vision  of  ix.,  and  really 
succeeds  in  showing  how  the  centaurs  of  Babylonian 
mythology,  with  their  Hellenistic  Egyptian  counterparts,, 
answer  to  the  prophet's  description  of  the  weird  horde ; 
the  astrological  details  are  particularly  striking  in  this 
connexion.  The  only  trait  for  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  equivalent  in  the  scorpion-centaurs  is  the  breastplates 
(ix.  9,  »«/  f7%ov  iii^axas  m;  fiifaxag  ^lififovg).  But  Primasius 
in  the  sixth  century  translates  this  by  "  pectora  habebant 
ut  loricas  ferreas,"  and  Herr  Boll  arg^ues  that  this  was  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek,  appealing  to  Diodor.  v.  30  (tfw^<a^  ^ 

tiXp*  ^'*  /*>**  aidfifwSf  0/  dt  ro/j;  vri  r^^  ^ummg  dsdo/bbfvoi;  Apxovvrai  yvfAvoi 

fLax<i^t9ot).  The  traditional  interpretation  seems  unobjection- 
able, viz.,  a  reference  to  the  scaly  plates  on  the  thorax  of  the 
locust.  But  this  is  one  of  several  points  made  by  Herr  Boll, 
which  compel  reconsideration  of  the  ordinary  exegesis. 

The  astrological  significance  of  the  four  Riders  in 
vi.  1-8  is  found  (pp.  78  f.)  in  their  characteristics  as  the 
xiffioi  or  deities  of  four  successive  years,  determined  by 
four  signs  of  the  zodiac  ;  but  Herr  Boll  evidently  finds 
it  difficult  to  carry  through  this  hypothesis.  His  detailed 
illustrations  are  of  more  service  than  his  general  idea  in 
this  section. 

The  problem  to  which  he  finally  addresses  himself  is 
naturally  the  most  promising  of  the  four.  He  regards  the 
twelfth  chapfer  as  a  Christian  production  ;  the  apocalyptist, 
like  Paul,  worked  on  the  thought  of  the  Son  of  Man  or 
the  heavenly  Man,  a  being  hidden  in  heaven  with  God. 
The  birth  of  this  divine  Man  is  explained  by  a  connexion 
of  his  mother  with  the  Virgo  of  the  zodiac,  mediated  by 
the  religious  interpretation  of  Isis  as  the  yw^  or  nrap6%wg 
of  heaven.  Herr  Boll  points  out  the  astronomical  signifi- 
cance of  a  term  like  cWiyxf,  takes  auroD  in  ver.  5  as  a\jT9iij^ 
and  rejects  both  Wellhausen's  historical  interpretation  of 
the  vision  and  all  attempts  to  analyse  its  literary  structure. 
Again,  the  passion  for  astral  theories  carries  him  now  and 
then  too  far.  He  declares,  for  example,  that  the  apocalyp- 
tist "  lives  in  the  conception  of  a  divine  son  who  is  born 
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of  a  heavenly  queen  "  (p.  1 19).  But  where  is  the  evidence 
for  this?  The  heavenly  queen  appears  nowhere  else  in 
the  seer's  book ;  the  Bride-City  in  the  closing  vision  is 
quite  a  different  figure.  Some  students  will  probably  feel 
also  that  the  scepticism  about  the  composite  origin  of  the 
chapter  is  pushed  to  extremes,  though  I  think  that  even 
the  analysis  of  the  vision  which  Herr  Boll  presents  does 
not  involve  such  ambiguous  and  inconsistent  features  that 
some  displacement  or  omissions  must  be  postulated.  I 
am  glad  to  find  in  Herr  Boll's  pages  fresh  confirmation 
of  my  own  view  that  the  data  point  "decisively  to  the 
Hellenic  form  of  the  myth  as  the  immediate  source  of 
the  tradition." 

It  will  be  gathered  from  this  brief  outline  that  the 
monograph  breaks  fresh  ground  here  and  elsewhere.  It 
affords  detailed  evidence  for  the  view  that  ''the  contem- 
porary religious  cosmology  of  Hellenism,  with  its  astral 
faith  and  predominantly  astrological  speculations,"  entered 
seriously  into  the  world  of  imaginative  thought  in  which 
the  apocalyptist  worked  out  his  Christian  visions.  Herr 
Boll  does  ample  justice  to  this  curious  phase  of  religious 
belief,  its  mystical  exploitation  of  the  calendar  and  of 
numbers,  its  gnostic  predilection  for  the  sway  of  celestial 
power  over  human  fortunes,  and  so  forth.  But  he  recognises 
that  this  does  not  tear  the  Apocalypse  from  the  earth. 
Unlike  Bergh  van  Eysinga,  for  example,  he  admits  the 
motive  of  antipathy  to  the  imperial  cultus  as  essential  to 
the  visions.  His  arguments  from  astrology  strike  one  as 
more  sound  than  those  of  Lepsius,  though  at  several  points 
our  gratitude  to  him  as  a  discoverer  is  larger  than  our 
confidence  in  him  as  a  judge  of  evidence. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  catena  (pp.  130-136)  of 
astrological  terms  to  illustrate  the  language  of  the  synoptic 
"small  apocalypse,"  and  a  note  (pp.  137  f.)  on  the  Hel- 
lenistic idea  of  kings  as  recipients  of  revelation.  The 
latter  discusses  Luke  x.  23  f.  ;  Herr  Boll  assigns  the 
priority  to  Luke  rather  than  to  Matthew,  in  the  form  and 
setting  of  these  logia.  The  former  will  be  useful  to  com- 
pilers of  the  next  New  Testament  Lexicon.     It  includes 
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a  suggestion  upon  Matt  xxiv.  20,  *'  Pray  that  your  flight 
be  not  in  winter  nor  on  the  Sabbath."  Herr  Boll  thinks 
this  must  be  a  reference  to  the  idea  that  the  Sabbath  was 
an  unlucky  day  for  commencing  a  journey,  and  appeals 
to  Hon,  Sat.^  i.  9,  69  (which  he  punctuates,  with  Lejay, 
as :  "  hodie  tricensima,  sabbata "),  as  if  the  Sabbath  here 
has  the  reputation  which  Saturn's  day  (Tibull.,  i.  3,  18)  had 
for  some  Romans,  and  which  Friday  has  for  some  super- 
stitious modems.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  Jewish 
Christians  would  entertain  any  such  feeling  about  the 
Sabbath.  Surely  it  would  be  ratho-  respect  for  the  day 
which  would  prevent  them  from  going  beyond  a  Sabbath- 
day's  journey  or  from  taking  any  action  at  all  in  self- 
defence.  Religious  scruples  of  this  kind  are  more  likely 
to  have  operated  than  a  superstitious  feeling  such  as  Hen- 
Boll  conjectures. 

No  one  will  lay  down  this  monc^rntph  without  feeling 
indebted  to  the  author  for  the  research  which  has  swept  so 
much  inaccessible  material  within  the  range  of  those  who 
are  studying  the  apocalyptic  world  of  primitive  Christianity. 
He  has  certainly  done  something  to  make  us  realise  how 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  entered  into  religious  faith  at  that 
period,  when  an  increasing  number  of  people,  even  in  the 
Hellenistic  milieu,  were  becoming  less  and  less  inclined  to 
say,  as  a  famous  Greek  had  once  said,  W  x^/Mi  %ai 
nxtMttm.  James  Moffatt. 

Oxford. 

THE  VOCABULARY  OF  THE  GREEK  TESTA- 
MENT, illustrated  from  the  Papyri  and  other  non- 
literary  sources,  dy  James  Hope  Moulton,  D.D., 
D,  TkeoLy  and  George  Milligan,  D,D.  Part  L  London : 
H odder  &  Stoughton,  19 14.     Pp,  100.    6jr.  nett. 

The  only  disappointment  which  can  be  felt  by  students 
of  this  invaluable  Vocabulary  will  be  that  the  scholars  who 
have  compiled  it  did  not  use  their  unique  equipment  to 
prepare  a  complete  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
embodying  the    material    which    they    have   so   diligently 
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collected.  Such  a  work  would  have  held  the  field  for 
years  to  come.  There  is  no  adequate  New  Testament 
Lexicon  in  any  language.  Thayer's  edition  of  Grimm, 
which  rendered  such  excellent  service  to  its  own  genera- 
tion, has  become  antiquated  in  the  light  of  recent  research. 
E.  Preuschen's  Vollstdndiges  Handwdrterbuch{Gi^ssev\j  19 10) 
is  anything  but  complete,  as  taking  no  account  of  the 
language  of  papyri  or  inscriptions.  Herwerden's  Lexicon 
Gracum  SuppUtorium  draws  largely  on  Hellenistic  evidence, 
but  it  is  not  directly  concerned  with  the  New  Testament 
The  same  is  true  of  Cronert's  admirable  revision  of  Passow, 
of  which  one  or  two  parts  have  appeared.  May  we  hope 
that  this  Vocabulary,  which  is  to  appear  in  six  parts,  is 
the  Vorarbeit  for  a  more  extensive  scheme  ? 

The  present  instalment  covers  the  letter  A,  and  sets  a 
ytxy  high  standard  for  those  which  are  to  come.  Perhaps 
it  belongs  to  the  less  formal  idea  of  a  Vocabulary  that  the 
compilers  have  felt  themselves  free  to  adapt  their  method 
of  treatment  to  the  particular  word  with  which  they  are 
dealing.  This  certainly  adds  to  the  fascination  of  their 
paragraphs,  although  in  a  complete  lexicon  a  more  stereo- 
typed scheme  would  be  indispensable.  Some  specimens  of 
the  results  they  have  reached  will  afford  the  best  evidence 
of  the  new  light  which  they  have  been  able  to  throw  upon 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  they  have  made  full  use,  not  only  of  all  the 
published  Papyri  and  Inscriptions,  which  now  constitute  an 
immense  corpus  of  material,  but  also  of  those  Hellenistic 
texts  which  have  attracted  the  interest  of  scholars  within 
the  past  few  years,  and  have  been  edited  with  learned 
care. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  more  formal,  philological  aspect 
of  words.  Under  k^pi^MMfn  it  is  pointed  out  that  "  the 
full  form  in  Mk.  vi.  30  is  a  survival  of  the  literary  language, 
and  must  have  been  nearly  obsolete  even  in  cultivated 
colloquial.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Luke  (xii.  28) 
represents  Q,  whether  we  read  a/tipdi^ti  with  B  or 
-f^i/  with  the  rest :  as  elsewhere  .  .  .  Luke  faithfully 
preserves  a  vernacular  form  which  he  would  not  have  used 
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in  his  own  writing."  The  bearing  of  the  conclusion  upon 
the  Synoptic  Problem  is  noteworthy.  In  showing  that 
the  adjective  a/^o;  and  its  derivatives  take  "  a  wide  meaning, 
as  wide  as  our  pure  in  the  ethical  sense,"  the  editors  call 
attention  to  its  starting-point,  comparing  Avestan  yasna^ 
"  ritual,"  Sanskrit  yaj^  Av.  yaz^  "  to  worship,"  which  prove 
that  it  originally  denoted  "in  a  condition  prepared  for 
worship."  The  difficult  word  ^Mm^^"^  (Mt  xxvi.  37, 
Mk.  xiv.  33,  Phil.  ii.  26)  is  associated  with  the  adj.  dii/btMy, 
which  Mr  T.  W.  Allen  has  traced  in  the  Iliad  (M.  211), 
with  the  meaning  "  knowing,"  "  prudent,"  '*  so  that  iMiLwnh 
would  suggest  originally  bewilderment"  Here  Grimm's 
etymology  is  corrected.  That  is  also  done  in  the  case  of 
au^firriM  (i  Tim.  ii.  12),  which  is  shown  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  au^ivnj^,  "  murderer,"  but  with  au^vnjc,  "  master." 
That  the  verb  is  not  merely  a  "  biblical  and  ecclesiastical 
word,"  as  Grimm  says,  appears  from  the  ample  evidence 
quoted  here  from  the  vernacular  for  the  adj.  autffvrixe^. 

We  will  next  select  one  or  two  words  whose  meaning 
seems  to  be  fixed  by  the  papyri.  The  sense  of  adoXe;  in 
I  Pet.  ii.  2  "  is  now  set  at  rest  by  its  constant  occurrence 
in  the  papyri  in  the  sense  of  *  pure,'  *  unadulterated.' " 
Crucial  examples  are  given  from  pre-Christian  papyri. 
Under  aviytn  \e,g.  Mt.  vi.  2,  5,  16,  Phil.  iv.  18)  numerous 
instances  are  cited  of  its  use  in  papyri  and  ostraca  in  the 
sense  of  "  I  have  received,"  "  as  a  technical  expression  in 
drawing  up  a  receipt."  The  editors  mention  that  the 
impersonal  sense  of  "  it  is  enough,"  usually  given  to  wtytt 
in  Mk.  xiv.  41,  is  rejected  by  de  Zwaan  in  favour  of  its 
usual  commercial  sense  ["he's  got  his  money"],  but  we 
should  like  to  have  had  their  own  opinion  as  to  these  alter- 
natives. The  verb  araxrsu,  which  with  the  corresponding 
adjective  and  adverb  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  cannot  plainly  have  its 
original  sense  of  creating  a  riot  or  rebellion.  But  there 
has  been  discussion  as  to  whether  its  metaphorical  use 
refers  to  "  actual  moral  wrong-doing,  or  to  a  certain  remiss- 
ness in  daily  work  and  conduct."  The  second  sense  is 
confirmed  by  almost  contemporary  testimony  from  papyri, 
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which  contain  the  word  in  extracts  of  apprenticeship,  where 
cases  of  &ra%r%h  are  provided  for.  There  is  little  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  Deissmann's  interpretation  of  dvaf i^o^  in 

1  Pet.  ii.  24,  with  which  the  editors  deal  sub  voce.  In 
spite  of  his  attempt  to  evade  the  substitutionary  significance 
of  the  term  in  the  LXX  of  Isa.  liii.  12,  which  forms  the 
background  of  this  passage,  and  to  discover  here  the  idea 
of  "  imposing  the  debts  of  another  upon  a  third  in  order  to 
free  the  former  from  payment/'  a  usage  which  he  is  able 
to  illustrate  from  a  papyrus,  no  unprejudiced  student  of 
the  context  will  be  shaken  in  his  conviction  that  substitu- 
tion is  the  primary  idea  in  the  writer's  mind. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  paragraphs  are  those 
which  show  the  range  of  meanings  possessed  by  a  word. 
Thus,  under  adiXf  •;,  the  common  Christian  usage  is  shown 
to  have  exact  parallels  in  Hellenistic  society,  where  it  is 
applied,  e,g.  (in  a  Turin  papyrus  of  the  second  century  B.C.) 
to  "  the  members  of  a  society  which  had  to  perform  a  part 
of  the  ceremony  ofembalming  bodies,"  and,  again  (in  a  Paris 
papyrus  of  the  same  century),  "  to  the  *  fellows '  of  a  reli- 
gious corporation  established  in  the  Serapeum  of  Memphis." 
Deissmann,  in  his  HelUnisierung  d.  semtt  Monotheismus 
(p.  165  n.),  has  pointed  out  that  A^(£rn,  "deceit,"  possessed 
in  popular  Hellenistic  the  meaning  "  pleasure,"  and  had 
suggested    this  sense   for  Mt.    xiii.    22  =  Mk.    iv.    19   and 

2  Pet.  ii.  13.  The  editors  find  corroboration  in  an  in- 
scription cited  by  Rouffiac  from  Priene,  and  add  from  the 
Flinders  Petrie  papyri  an  instance  of  'A^drfi  as  a  proper  name, 
which  probably  possesses  the  popular  Hellenistic  meaning. 
Probably  the  word  covered  both  senses,  "like  our  verb 
*  beguile.' "  More  important  still  are  the  illustrations  of 
the  scope  of  apsrri.  Perhaps,  as  the  editors  suggest,  "  the 
limitation  of  this  word  to  four  occurrences  in  New  Testa- 
ment— ^and  two  of  them  in  2  Pet. — may  be  connected  with 
the  very  width  of  its  significance  in  non- Christian  ethics." 
Striking  examples  are  given  from  papyri  in  which  apirn 
means  "prowess,"  "richness  of  soil,"  etc.  The  editors 
suggest  that  the  latter  example,  r^v  h  Aptrtit  Mtfjkivnr  yfiv,  may 
really  mean  "  land  in  esteem,"  in  accordance  with  the  use 
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of  6Lf$Takt  in  the  LXX  =  '*  praises/'  a  sense  which  probably  is 
found  in  i  Pet.  ii.  9.  It  seems  more  natural  to  find  in  it 
one  of  the  common  forces  of  our  adj.  "  good."  The  ideas 
of  "  praise  "  and  "  glory  "  are  intimately  associated,  e.g.  in 
New  Testament,  and  so  are  those  of  "  glory  "  and  "  power  '* 
(eg.  Col.  i.  11),  so  that  we  are  prepared  to  find  do|a  and 
dffri?  combined  in  this  active  sense  in  2  Pet.  i.  3.  The 
editors  refer  to  Deissmann's  discussion  of  apfn)  in  its 
significance  of  a  "  manifestation  of  divine  power,"  a  dis* 
cussion  which  does  nothing  like  justice  to  the  large  area  of 
the  usage,  and  add  one  or  two  important  instances  from 
inscriptions.  They  do  not  mention  the  valuable  treatment 
of  the  whole  subject  of  aptra\v/ia  in  Reitzenstein's  Hellenis- 
tisehe  Wundererzahlungen. 

The  uses  of  certain  words  are  traced  through  a  remark- 
able history.  Take,  eg.^  dToxphofAai.  The  meaning, "  answer," 
*'  so  overwhelmingly  predominant  in  New  Testament,  is  rather 
surprisingly  uncommon  in  the  non-literary  Ko'v^."  Four 
instances  are  given  from  pre-Christian  inscriptions,  three  of 
which  are  formal  documents,  the  form  in  each  case  being 
dr9%fihi¥,  Mayser  can  only  cite  five  examples  of  this  form, 
meaning  "  answer,"  from  early  papyri,  and  none  of  dnxfi^dfiknv. 
Only  one  of  the  d^txpf^v  type  is  found  in  later  papyri, 
except  for  two  Christian  documents  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  "  Since  Modem  Greek  d*pxft$nxa  shows  that  it 
lived  on,  its  disappearance  in  the  post- Ptolemaic  period 
outside  New  Testament  is  hard  to  explain.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, replaced  by  dvtxpivdfin^.  The  middle  aorist  occurs  very 
often  in  papyri,  but  they  are  without  exception  legal 
reports,  in  which  d^rix^i/varo  (so  usually)  means  *  replied  '  of 
an  advocate  or  a  party  in  a  suit."  Now  it  appears  that 
dnx^/iny  is  the  regular  word  in  LXX :  d^txpivd/An*  occurs 
only  in  solemn  or  poetical  passages.  A  papyrus-fragment 
shows  that  "  the  legal  use  was  already  possible  at  the  time 
when  the  LXX  was  growing."  So  the  sense  of  dTixfi»ajxi{v 
may  be  classified  as  (i)  "uttered  solemnly,"  (2)  "replied  in 
a  court  of  law."  These  two  senses  cover  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment passages  (only  eight)  in  which  dittx^n.  is  found.  "  With 
the  absence  of  dTfxp/tfijv  from  the  Pauline  and  other  epistles 
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...  we  may  compare  the  silence  of  the  papyri  after  ii/B.C.'* 
Hence  the  editors  suggest  that  *'  the  word  belongs  only  to 
early  Hellenistic,  whence  it  was  taken  by  the  LXX  trans- 
lators to  render  a  common  Hebrew  phrase,  passing  thence 
into  the  narrative  parts  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  definite 
*  Septuagintalism/  From  the  Gospels  and  Acts  it  passed  into 
ecclesiastical  diction,  and  so  ultimately  into  Modem  Greek." 
The  story  of  this  word  may  indicate  a  clue  to  various 
obscure  phenomena  in  the  Hellenistic  area  of  language. 

The  discussion  of  ky&'xvi  (and  ky9.§:^M)  is  peculiarly  illum- 
inating. Only  one  (not  quite  certain)  instance  is  found  in 
pre-Christian  documents  outside  Jewish-Greek  literature.  In 
the  LXX  it  occurs  fourteen  times =sexual  love.  "  Aristeas 
(ii/i  B.C.)  has  the  word  in  the  higher  sense,  and  may 
stand  with  the  author  of  Wisdom  as  the  earliest  to  adapt  it 
to  this  purpose."  Philo  also  uses  it  in  the  nobler  meaning, 
and  may  possibly  reflect  the  influence  of  Wisdom.  Thus, 
**  in  its  redemption  from  use  as  a  true  successor  to  the 
archaic  ipwf,  Alexandrian  Jews  of  i/B.C.  seem  to  have  led 
the  way."  Apparently  aya^  was  a  back-formation  from 
kyoincam,  "  replacing  the  older  ayaTjjff/^,  and  originating 
doubtless  in  a  restricted  dialectic  area."  Since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Vocabulary,  Prof.  Moulton  has  discovered  and 
published  (Expos.  Times,  Dec.  19 14,  p.  139)  some  remark- 
able parallel-formations  (3  Kings  xviii.  1 6,xx.  1 8  LXX)  which 
corroborate  the  statement  above.  Its  dialectic  restriction  of 
use  "  made  it  easier  to  annex  for  a  special  purpose."  For 
New  Testament  writers  it  suggested  only  this  nobler 
significance. 

There  is  little  in  the  volume  to  invite  criticism.  Hermetic 
evidence  is  cited  for  kmytnatu,  but,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
of  date,  its  value  is  doubtful.  The  editors  include 
aTOfi,vfifi^Mvfi,a,  which  is  not  found  in  New  Testament,  because 
Justin  gives  this  title  to  the  Gospels.  But  if  the  inclusion 
of  such  a  term  be  justifiable,  others  of  equal  importance 
may  well  clamour  for  admission. 

The  form  of  the  book  is  most  attractive,  and  the  printing 
very  accurate.  The  only  slips  one  has  noticed  occur  in 
some  of  the  headings  at  the  top  of  the  page,  in  which  a 
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few  breathings  and  accents  have  been  dropped  (pp.  5,  17, 
23,  31,  41,  61,  89,  90,  97). 

By  their  masterly  work,  Drs  Moulton  and  Milligan  have 
rendered  a  service  to  New  Testament  scholarship  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  overestimate. 

New  College,  Edinburgh,  H.  A.  A.  KENNEDY. 


DEDICATIONS  AND  PATRON  SAINTS  OF  ENG- 
LISH CHURCHES.  Ecclesiastical  Symbols,  Saints, 
and  their  Emblems,  by  Francis  Bond,  M,A,y  F,G,S,, 
A.R,LB,A.j  with  252  illustrations,  Oxford  University 
Press :  Humphrey  Milford,  19 14.  Pp^  xvi.,  343.  js.  6d. 
nett. 

That  the  study  of  the  Church  Dedications  of  Great  Britain 
is  attracting  increasing  attention  is  evident  from  the 
histories  of  the  subject  which  have  appeared  within  recent 
years.  In  1899  Miss  Arnold  Forster  published  an 
exhaustive  study  in  three  volumes  on  the  Church  Dedica- 
tions and  Patron  Saints  of  England.  In  19 10  Mr  J.  M. 
Mackinlay  gave  us  a  volume  on  the  Ancient  Scriptural 
Dedications  in  Scotland,  which  he  followed  up  in  19 14  by 
a  study  of  the  Non-Scriptural  Dedications  in  Scotland. 

Mr  Bond — who  has  already  given  us  a  long  series  of 
books  on  Church  Art  in  England — ^tells  us,  in  the  Preface 
of  the  book  now  before  us,  that  it  grew  out  of  a  study  of 
Miss  Arnold  Forster's  standard  work.  He  had  arranged 
the  Dedications  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century  in  order  of 
frequency,  and  then,  finding  that  he  had  got  many  sur- 
prising results  as  to  the  popularity  or  unpopularity  of  the 
various  Saints,  pursued  his  inquiry  into  the  reasons  which 
led  the  old  churchmen  to  hold  such  different  views  from 
ours  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  Saints.  This 
inquiry  gives  us  all  through  interesting  sidelights  on*  the 
Christian  beliefs,  archaeology  and  history  of  early  England. 
At  the  outset  Mr  Bond  reminds  us  of  Hooker's  defence  of 
the  custom  of  dedication  when  it  was  attacked  by  his 
Puritan  adversaries.  "  Churches,"  he  said,  "  were  conse- 
crated to  none  but  the  Lord  only,"  though  for  reasons  of 
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distinction  they  were  dedicated  to  God  in  memory  of 
some  thing  or  person.  S.  Augustine  had  already  emphasised 
this  distinction  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Hooker  (and  by  our 
modern  students  of  the  subject),  "  The  Gentiles  to  their 
Gods  erected  temples :  are  not  temples  unto  our  Martyrs 
as  unto  Gods,  but  memorials  as  unto  dead  men  whose 
spirits  with  God  are  still  living." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Dedications  to  the  Godhead,  as 
the  Holy  Trinity  or  in  Unity,  are  far  out-numbered  by 
Dedications  to  the  Saints,  a  fact  largely  accounted  for  by 
the  powers  of  mediation  and  intercession  with  which  the 
Saints  were  credited.  Mr  Bond  proceeds  to  investigate  the 
reasons  for  the  popularity  of  certain  Saints.  Those  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  are  dealt  with  first,  and  in 
this  connection  we  may  note  that  out  of  370  Saints  to 
whom  churches  are  dedicated  in  England,  only  23  are 
Scriptural  Saints.  In  the  list  of  Pre-Reformation  Dedica- 
tions, arranged  in  order  of  popularity,  we  find  that 
Dedications  to  the  Virgin  Mary  head  the  list  with  2335 
churches  and  chapels  consecrated  in  her  honour.  Next 
in  order  of  frequency  come  All-Saints,  S.  Peter,  S.  Michael, 
and  All  Angels,  while  S.  Andrew  is  fifth  on  the  list  with 
637  Dedications.  In  explanation  of  the  popularity  of  this 
Apostle  Mr  Bond  quotes  the  l^end  of  how  S.  Andrew 
and  S.  Matthew  converted  the  people  of  Wrondon,  the 
City  of  Dogs,  the  inhabitants  of  whom  were  cannibals. 
Though  this  legend  was  declared  a  heresy  by  Pope  Gelasius 
in  the  fifth  century,  it  had  already  gripped  the  imagination 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  S.  Andrew's  popularity  in 
Britain  may  be  attributed,  our  author  thinks,  mostly  to 
this  cause.  We  would  venture  to  doubt  whether  the  first- 
called  Apostle,  some  of  whose  relics  were  brought  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom  about  the  fourth  century, 
had  not  greater  justification  for  his  popularity  with  the 
English  people  than  this  admittedly  "  outrageous  "  l^end. 

Mr  Bond  does  not  deal  with  the  Saints  of  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  because  of  most  of  them  little  is  known,  and  of 
some  nothing  at  all.  He  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  Royal 
Saints,  the  learned  and  Theologian  Saints,  the  Evangelising 
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Saints,  the  Martyrs,  and  the  Uncanonised  Saints.  The 
labours  of  the  learned  and  literary  Saints  have  received 
scant  recognition  in  the  honours  of  Church  Dedication. 
S.  Paul  himself  has  only  43  Dedications  to  his  honour, 
though  if  taken  in  conjunction  with  S.  Peter — in  which 
case  Paul  merely  enjoys  the  reflected  glory  of  Peter — the 
number  is  raised  to  326.  Neither  were  the  Evangelists 
specially  honoured  in  this  way,  and  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  were  passed  over  with  comparative  indifference. 
This  lack  of  recognition  of  the  Saints  who  established, 
promulgated,  and  defended  the  vital  doctrine  of  the  Church 
is  explicable  by  the  fact  that  in  these  early  days  few 
people  could  read,  fewer  still  possessed  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  so  the  Evangelists  had  not  yet  come  to 
their  own,  far  less  the  learned  writers  of  the  Church. 

In  these  days,  too,  men  of  action  were  more  thought  of 
than  men  of  letters — a  situation  which  we  in  present 
times  can  only  too  well  understand.  The  legends  about 
the  Saints  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  their  popularity. 
*' Just  like  ourselves,"  says  Mr  Bond, '' the  old  Church  folk 
preferred  a  good  story  to  a  bad  one,  they  liked  flesh  and 
blood  persons  better  than  abstractions,  they  liked  local 
colour  and  abundance  of  detail,  they  liked  strong  situations, 
and  they  liked  a  story  with  plenty  of  fighting  and  adventure 
in  it,  and  if  possible  there  should  be  dragons."  That  is 
one  side  of  the  question.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr  Bond 
goes  on  to  prove  by  the  simple  and  beautiful  story  of 
S.  Chad,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pure-hearted  saintli- 
ness  and  devotion  affected  the  hearts  of  our  forefathers 
much  as  it  affects  ourselves.  Asceticism  was  looked  on  as 
a  sign  of  great  holiness.  Then,  as  now,  the  mystic  vision- 
ary, living  in  communion  with  the  deeper  levels  of  life, 
seemed  to  point  the  way  to  a  wider  landscape  than  was 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  ordinary  mortals. 

Some  of  the  Saints  became  famous  because  of  their  help 
in  special  kinds  of  trouble.  S.  Apollonia,  who  was  tortured 
in  the  third  century  by  having  all  her  teeth  pulled  out,  was 
appealed  to  universally  in  case  of  toothache.  The  legend 
of  S.  Christopher  announced  that  he  whose  ty^%  rested  on 
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the  image  of  the  Child-bearer  and  the  Child  should  be 
neither  sick  nor  sorry,  nor  should  he  die  on  that  day,  and 
so  pictures  of  this  Saint  were  placed  in  prominent  positions 
in  most  churches.  Mr  Bond  gives  a  variant  of  this  story 
from  a  church  at  Shapwick  in  Dorset,  where  a  bell  bears 
the  inscription, 

ILLO  NEMPE  DIE  NULLO  LANGUORE  GRAVETUR, 
CRISTOFORI  SANCTI  CAMPANAM  QUICUMQUE  TUETUR. 

Later  on,  the  influence  of  Literature  began  to  be  felt. 
Caxton  translated  the  Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacobus  de 
Voragine  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  this  and 
other  collections  of  stories  about  the  lives  of  the  Saints 
were  read  aloud  to  the  people  on  the  Festivals  of  the 
respective  Saints.  The  public  of  that  time  was  one  of 
awakening  mental  activity,  and  demanded  romantic  and 
stirring  incidents,  told  in  a  dramatic  way.  The  Hagio- 
grapher  was  not  slow  to  gauge  the  minds  of  his  audience, 
and  in  this  connection  Mr  Bond  discusses  the  credibility  of 
the  Legends  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Delahaye  in  his 
LSgendes  Hagiographiques.  He  also  deals  with  the  different 
kinds  of  dedication  :  Memorial  Dedication,  when  the  church 
or  chapel  was  built  over  the  tomb  or  relics  of  a  Saint, 
Proprietary  Dedication  in  commemoration  of  the  founder  of 
the  churchy  and  Personal  or  Intercessory  Dedication,  the 
last  implying  that  the  mediation  of  the  Saint  in  question 
was  the  more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  prayer  in  a  church 
dedicated  in  his  honour. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Ecclesiastical 
Symbolism,  and  in  the  third  part,  a  list  of  the  Saints  with 
their  especial  emblems  is  given  to  enable  travellers  to 
identify  the  Saints  represented  in  our  English  churches  and 
cathedrals. 

There  is  a  comprehensive  bibliography,  and  the  volume 

is    profusely    illustrated    with    photographs,  drawings,  and 

reproductions  of  interesting  old  blocks.     The  graphic  and 

easy  style  of  the  writer  amply  bears  out  his  contention  in 

2  X 
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the    Preface  that  ''the  book  should   be    pleasant  to  read 
because  it  has  been  pleasant  to  write." 

St  Andrews.  LUCV  Menzies. 


NEU  -  IDEALISM     UND     FREIMAUREREI,     von 

Diedrich  Bischoff,  Freimaurerische  Betrachtungen  fiber 
Rudolf  Euckens  Scknft  "  Zur  Sammlung  der  Geister^ 
Svo.  Pp.  71.  fena :  DiedricAs  [Edinburgh :  Otto  Schulze 
&r  Co,\  1914.     I  M. 

Since  Fichte's  addresses  to  the  German  nation,  creative  in 
their  day  of  so  much  patriotic  enthusiasm,  no  such  awaken- 
ing appeal,  it  has  been  said,  has  fallen  upon  German  ears 
as  Eucken's  Sammlung  der  Geister,  It  is  the  summons 
to  a  new  birth  and  to  the  forth-putting  of  the  moral  force 
of  the  people.  It  has  been  called  the  most  noble  memorial 
of  the  centenary  of  German  liberation. 

Herr  Bischoff  sounds  the  praises  of  Eucken's  "  call "  in 
no  measured  words,  and  his  own  book  is  an  endeavour  to 
show  that  the  teaching  of  Eucken  is  fundamentally  the 
same  as  the  teaching  of  Freemasonry.  The  same  high 
idealism,  the  same  sense  of  the  nobility  of  life,  the  same 
spirit  of  humanity  and  brotherhood  characterise  both. 
Freemasonry  is  Christianity  at  its  best  with  all  its  abstract 
dogmas  left  out.  If  the  Idealism  of  which  Eucken  is  the 
champion,  and  Freemasonry  the  most  notable  expression, 
is  to  be  a  living  force  in  the  German  world  two  im- 
portant conditions  must  be  kept  to  the  front.  On  the  one 
hand  there  must  be  a  serious  and  systematic  endeavour  to 
make  the  principles  and  precepts  of  the  Masonic  Faith 
more  real  and  practical  in  the  lives  of  those  who  profess  it ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  attention  must  be  directed,  on  a 
scale  hitherto  unattempted,  to  capture  the  young,  and  to 
make  their  education  a  true  preparation  for  the  business  of 
life.  We  must  give  to  the  youth  a  new  Weltanschauung^  a 
new  vision  and  sense  of  the  meaning  of  the  world.  This  is 
a  call,  not  to  arms,  but  to  a  spiritual  illumination.  "  We 
are,"   says  Herr  Bischoff,  "  no  true  champions  of  Grerman 
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nationality  if  we  are  ready  to  make  the  highest  sacrifices  in 
the  interests  of  war,  but  are  unwilling  to  pay  heed  to  the 
more  pressing  demands  of  our  social  and  political  life." 

We  do  not  know  whether  Prof.  Eucken  would  admit 
that  his  teaching  is  identical  with  the  tenets  of  Freemasonry. 
But  apart  from  the  support  which  the  author  seeks  in  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  Jena  philosopher,  his  booklet  is  well 
worth  perusal  as  inculcating  the  great  lessons  of  "  Liebe," 
**  Humanitat/'  and  "  Religion,"  as  "  the  seeds  of  a  true 
personality" — lessons  which  not  Germany  alone,  but  all 
nations  would  do  well  to  learn  and  practise. 

Langbanky  Scotland,  ARCH.  B.  D.  ALEXANDER. 


THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  BIBLE,  by  Rev,  Edward  R 
Wilson,  late  Principal  of  the  Shingwauk  Home  for  Indian 
Boys  and  of  the  C.M.S,      London:    Elliot  Stocky  IQH- 
Pp,  146. 

This  little  book  is  a  somewhat  slight  devotional  study  of  a 
portion  of  the  Bible.  It  appears  to  have  behind  it  a  two- 
fold motive.  The  main  part  consists  of  a  running 
commentary  on  the  book  of  Isaiah  specially  noting  New 
Testament  parallels.  The  author  has  in  view  to  illustrate 
the  unity  of  message  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
also  on  the  basis  of  prophecies  in  regard  to  the  restoration 
and  reunion  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  to  suggest 
the  identification  of  the  English  speaking  races  with  the 
lost  Jewish  tribes. 

Ardentinny.  A.  W.  MITCHELL. 
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NATURAL  LAW  IN  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY, 

by  EmiU  Boutroux^  Member  of  the  Academy y  Authorised 
translation  by  Fred  Rothwell,  London ;  David  Nutt^ 
1914.     Pp.  2l8. 

In  a  Preface,  written  by  M.  Boutroux,  apparently  for  this 
Translation,  he  defines  the  object  of  these  lectures  as  an 
attempt  "  to  discover  whether  the  idea  of  natural  law  is  the 
same  for  the  scientist  as  it  is  for  the  philosopher  "  (p.  5).  He 
then  goes  on  to  summarise  the  outcome  of  his  discussions  in 
two  passages,  from  which  I  quote  the  two  most  decisive 
Theses.  The  first  is,  *'  that  no  absolute  coincidence  exists 
between  the  laws  of  nature  as  science  assumes  them  to  be, 
and  the  laws  of  nature  as  they  really  are"  (p.  6).  The 
second  is  that,  in  contrast  with  scientific  intelligibility,  which 
means  the  reduction  of  phenomena  to  mathematical  rela- 
tions, "there  exist  intelligible  relations  other  than  those 
of  reducibility  and  identity,"  and  that  "it  is  the  purpose  of 
philosophy  to  reveal  and  define  such  relations  "  (p.  7). 

This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  way  in  which  authors 
will  sometimes  read  their  later  and  maturer  views  into 
their  earlier  works.  The  present  Preface  was  written  by  M. 
Boutroux  in  191 3.  The  lectures  themselves  were  originally 
delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1892-3.  The  summary  of 
their  conclusions  now  given  expresses  views  which,  at  best, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  lectures  only  implicitly,  and  in  germ. 
The  centre  of  emphasis  has  shifted  completely.  In  the 
lectures  the  main  interest  is  to  build  on  a  restriction  of 
scientific  determination  an  argument  for  freedom,  and  to 
subordinate  the  standpoint  of  theory  to  that  of  action.  In 
the  Preface  there  is  no  mention  of  all  this.  And,  again,  the 
Preface  vindicates  other  and  higher  types  of  intelligibility 
than  that  defined  by  the  mathematical  and  mechanical 
categories  of  natural  science,  whereas  the  lectures  rather 
tend  to  argue  that  in  proportion  as  these  categories  turn  out 
to  be  inadequate,  we  must  recognise  something  too  opaque, 
too  complex  in  phenomena  for  our  intellects  to  fathom. 
Indeed,  it  is  just  this  line  of  thought  of  which  the  quasi- 
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pragmatic  argument  which  puts  action  above  speculation,  is 
the  culmination. 

There  is  only  one  point  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
lectures  and  M.  Boutroux's  present  interpretation  agree, 
viz.,  in  r^arding  scientific  mechanicism  and  determinism 
as  an  abstraction.  It  is  inadequate  to  the  full  nature  of 
things.  There  is  more  in  reality  than  scientific  categories 
lay  hold  of.  But  in  the  lectures  these  scientific  abstractions 
are  represented  as  nearest  to  the  ideal  of  pure  intelligibility 
as  defined  by  logic — with  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
less  abstract  a  science  becomes,  the  more  it  is  removed  from 
intelligibility.  The  sphere  of  intelligence  is  the  abstract, 
the  concrete  eludes  its  grasp,  it  is  "too  complex  and 
obscure"  (p.  93).  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
this  and  the  position  of  the  Preface,  which  revises  the  whole 
conception  of  intelligibility,  and,  with  its  distinction  of 
scientific  and  philosophical  intelligibility,  seems  to  imply 
rather  that  the  most  concrete  is  the  most  truly  intelligible. 

This  change  in  M.  Boutroux's  views  is,  I  venture  to 
think,  symptomatic.  He  is  struggling  with  a  problem 
which  runs  through  all  modem  French  philosophy.  We 
find  it  again  in  Bergson  when  he  condemns  the  intellect  on 
exactly  the  same  grounds  as  being  abstractly  analytical,  as 
"  spatialising  time,  as  torturing  the  living  flux  of  things  into 
its  rigid  mathematico-mechanical  '  cadres ' ;  and  when  he 
appeals  to  intuition  to  take  him  to  the  heart  of  reality. 
Ever  since  Descartes  laid  the  foundations  of  the  mechanical 
theory  of  nature,  the  French  intellect — a  lumen  siccum — has 
excelled  in  the  virtues  of  keen  analysis,  rigid  precision,  clear 
diffierentiation.  What  more  natural  than  that  French  theory 
in  modem  times  should  tend  to  identify  intelligence  with 
this  analytic  movement  of  thought,  and  when  confronted 
with  the  reverse  movement,  the  synthetic,  which  pro- 
ceeds through  identification  of  differences,  either  deny  it  or 
acclaim  it  as  non-intellectual,  and  enthrone  it  with  Bergson 
as  intuition  or  with  the  Boutroux  of  1892-3  as  action? 
We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  look  upon  these  theories 
as  attempts  of  the  French  genius  to  correct  "  les  d^fauts  de 
ses  vertus." 
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In  view  of  the  well-deserved  reputation  which  these 
lectures  have  long  enjoyed  in  their  original  French  forin^ 
it  is  enough  to  recapitulate  here  briefly  this  line  of  thought. 
Starting  from  the  assumption  that  the  law  of  Identity,  A  is 
A,  represents  the  ideal  type  of  logical  necessity  and  intelli- 
gibility, M.  Boutroux  in  successive  chapters  examines 
Logical,  Mathematical,  Mechanical,  Physical,  Chemical, 
Biological,  Psychological,  Sacrological  laws,  the  burden  of 
his  argument  always  being  that  at  each  stage  a  fresh  ele- 
ment is  introduced  which  cannot  be  deduced  analytically 
from  the  previous  stage,  and  which,  thus,  is  not  truly 
intelligible.  Already  the  significant  judgment  "  A  is  B,"  in 
going  beyond  mere  analytical  identity,  *'  contains  something 
obscure''  (p.  25).  When  we  add  in  Mathematics  the 
intuition  of  space,  in  Mechanics  force  and  motion,  in 
Physics  quality,  in  Biology  life,  and  so  on,  we  are  con- 
stantly moving  further  away  from  intelligibility.  "  Progress 
takes  place  from  the  homogeneous,  to  the  heterogeneous, 
consequently  from  the  intelligible  to  the  obscure"  (p.  107). 
But  this  result,  by  an  easy  transition,  is  read  by  M. 
Boutroux  as  the  progressive  exhibition  of  the  inadequacy 
of  scientific  determinism  in  proportion  to  the  increasing 
complexity  and  concreteness  of  the  subject-matter  of  a 
science.  This  argument  clears  the  way  for  the  conclusion 
that  "  that  which  we  call  the  laws  of  nature  is  the  sum  total 
of  the  methods  we  have  discovered  for  adapting  things  to 
the  mind,  and  subjecting  them  to  be  moulded  by  the  will '' 
(p.  217),  and  that  "a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  things 
enables  us  to  control  them ;  consequently,  instead  of 
checking  our  freedom,  mechanism  makes  it  efficacious  '* 
(p.  203). 

The  translator  has  done  his  work  well,  and  produced  a 
text  which  is  readable,  and  does  not  obscure  the  author's 
meaning.  R.  F.  Alfred  Hoernl6. 

Harvard  University^  Cambridge^  Mass, 
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DIE  ANTITHETISCHE  STRUKTUR  DES  BE- 
WUSSTSEINS.  Grundlegung  einer  Theorie  der 
Weltanschuungsformen,  von  Dr  Paul  Hofmann, 
Privatdozent  an  der  Universitdty  Berlin,  Berlin  : 
Georg  Reimer^  1914-     Pp^  xviii.,  421.     8  M, 

As  the  title  of  this  book  indicates,  its  method  is  dialectic. 
The  problem  is  to  determine  the  structure  of  consciousness  : 
and  Dr  Hofman  approaches  it  by  inquiring  first  of  all  into 
the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  consciousness,  or  the 
"  moments "  without  which  consciousness  would  '  be 
impossible. 

Consciousness,  he  finds,  is  a  unity  :  and  this  unity  demands 
at  once  uniformity  and  diversity  of  content.  But  this  is 
possible  only  in  so  far  as  the  unity  of  consciousness  imposes 
on  the  different  elements  of  its  content  something  of  its 
own  self-existence,  and  fixes  them  in  a  "  form  of  order " 
in  which  they  are  related  to  and  distinguished  from  one 
another.  Hence,  that  there  should  be  distinguishable 
contents  and  that  these  contents  should  be  arranged  in 
some  form  of  order,  are  the  conditions  under  which  any 
consciousness  at  all  is  possible.  Now,  in  our  consciousness, 
we  discern  not  only  one  but  two  such  orders,  time  and 
space :  and  these  are  therefore  the  specific  conditions  of 
human  consciousness.  Unless,  i>.,  the  elements  of  experi- 
ence were  arranged  in  one  of  these  forms,  they  could  not 
be  objects  of  our  consciousness  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  an  arrangement  is  sufficient  to  constitute  conscious- 
ness. But  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  seem 
now  to  have  got  too  much ;  we  have  two  orders,  when  one 
is  a  sufficient  condition  of  consciousness.  And  their  only 
connection  seems  to  be  in  that  "one,  but  only  one,  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  their  contents  is  common  to 
both" — the  I,  which,  as  "objective-subject,"  belongs  to  a 
fixed  point,  "  called  the  *  present '  of  the  temporal  order, 
and  to  a  place,  marked  *  here,'  in  the  spatial."  The  unity 
that  consciousness  requires  is  not  achieved  by  this  single 
intersection  of  the  two  orders.  For  it  seems  to  mean  that 
either  we  have  "to  let  the  whole  given  content  of  space 
with  all  its  diversity  be  contained  in  the  single  moment  of 
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time  in  the  present,  or  we  have  to  let  all  given  temporal 
diversity  be  contained  in  the  subjective  *here'  of  space." 
Either  way,  whenever  we  try  to  take  both  orders  together, 
one  of  them  falls  apart  into  sheer  diversity.  Or,  to  put  it 
otherwise,  if  we  take  space  as  objective,  i^.,  regard  objects 
as  ordered  in  space,  time  is  merely  the  subjective  order  of 
our  states.  And  vice  vers&  Yet  both  orders  alike  are 
actual  conditions  of  our  consciousness ;  we  are  bound, 
therefore,  to  try  to  take  both  together  as  objective,  and  to 
overcome  the  apparent  contradiction.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental antithesis  of  consciousness :  and  it  is  the  effort  to 
resolve  this  antinomy  that  takes  us  beyond  the  perceptual 
level  where  it  arises,  and  leads  to  the  categories  and 
principles  of  developed  experience. 

In  this  fashion,  Dr  Hofmann  draws  out  in  detail  the 
structure  of  consciousness.  And  he  regards  this  antithesis 
as  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  previous  philosophies. 
Their  errors  and  abstractions  have  arisen  from  an  over- 
emphasis of  one  or  other  of  these  two  orders. 

This  brief  sketch  sufficiently  indicates  the  scope  and 
method  of  the  book.  The  argument  throughout  is  rigorous 
and  precisely  formulated ;  and  the  author  is  considerately 
careful  that  the  reader  shall  not  lose  his  way.  Perhaps  the 
main  question  that  arises  from  the  discussion  is  whether  or 
not  the  initial  steps  are  really  possible.  The  inquiry  into 
the  possibility  of  consciousness  is  always  a  doubtful  pro- 
ceeding. And  the  method  of  enumerating  the  sine  quibus 
non  is  peculiarly  precarious.  It  is  so  easy  to  take  one  of 
the  conditions  without  which  the  whole  could  not  exist  and 
regard  that  as  the  only  significant  thing  in  the  whole. 
Dr  Hofman,  in  spite  of  his  conscientiousness  and  ingenuity, 
is  sometimes  plainly  guilty.  Nor  is  it  always  easy  to 
follow  his  transitions,  as,  e,g.y  when  he  argues  that  the  unity 
of  consciousness  implies  the  imposition  by  that  unity  of  its 
own  self-existence  on  its  diverse  contents.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  book  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  power  as 
well  as  of  the  danger  of  the  dialectic  method. 

H.  J.  W.  Hetherington. 

The  University  of  Sheffield, 
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LE   DIEU   DE   SPINOZA,  par  Gabriel  Huan,      Paris : 
Flix  Alcan  {Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulze  6r  Co.).     Pp,  338. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  has  to  complain  that  an  author  is  too 
careful  of  others  ;  and  where  so  much  patient  and  sympa- 
thetic study  has  gone  to  the  making  of  a  book  as  in  this 
case,  the  complaint  may  seem  doubly  ungracious.  None 
the  less,  it  is  just  because  M.  Huan  has  dealt  so  exhaustively 
with  the  views  of  numberless  commentators  on  many  minute 
points  in  Spinoza's  philosophy,  that  he  has  not  written  the 
book  that  his  evident  erudition  and  acute  judgment  might 
have  produced.  In  many  ways  his  work  is  admirable. 
His  approach  to  Spinoza's  problem  is  fresh  and  suggestive, 
and  the  general  outline  of  his  treatment  is  clear.  But  it  is 
very  hard  to  follow  his  discussion  in  detail,  not  because  of 
any  failure  of  clarity  either  in  his  thinking  or  in  his  writing, 
but  because  of  the  complexity  and  sometimes  the  irrele- 
vance of  the  issues  introduced.  Quite  often,  neither  reader 
nor  writer  can  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  main  ai^ument  may  illustrate 
this  defect.  M.  Huan  starts  from  the  accepted  view  that 
the  object  of  Spinoza's  search  was  "  a  philosophical  theory 
of  salvation,"  or  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  his  method 
was,  in  principle,  Rationalist  or  deductive.  He  begins  from 
the  idea  of  God — ^the  Absolute  principle  "  of  all  being  and 
intelligibility,"  which  is  an  "  intellectual  necessity  of  all  man's 
spiritual  activity." 

From  that  conception,  he  has  to  deduce  the  whole  content 
of  the  phenomenal  world.  For  Spinoza,  therefore,  in  the 
author's  view,  there  are  three  main  problems — the  nature  of 
God,  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
phenomenal  world,  or  in  M.  Huan's  words,  the  problems  of 
essence,  existence,  and  causality.  Spinoza's  recognition  of 
these  problems,  and  his  solution,  are  expressed  in  his  use  of 
the  terms  Substance,  Attribute,  and  Mode.  Hence  the  main 
task  of  this  study  is  the  investigation  of  the  meaning  of 
these  terms  and  of  their  relation. 

M.  Huan  is  anxious  to  save  Spinoza  from  two  opposing 
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schools  of  interpreters — the  Idealists  and  the  Empiricists  ; 
and  with  this  end  in  view  he  insists  on  the  formal  character 
of  the  idea  of  Substance.  It  is  a  lexical  principle — **  that 
which  is  conceived  in  and  by  itself,"  and  it  is  capable  of 
interpretation  neither  as  Spirit  nor  as  Nature.  Yet  it  is  the 
central  principle  of  Spinoza's  doctrine,  from  which,  by  his 
deductive  method,  he  has  to  exhibit  the  constituents  and  the 
Significance  of  the  world  of  space  and  time.  It  must  there- 
fore somehow  produce  or  "  cause  "  the  order  of  nature.  M. 
Huan  is  quite  clear  that  the  crucial  difficulty  of  Spinoza's 
philosophy  is  this  articulation  of  Substance  into  the  order  of 
Nature  so  as  to  preserve  at  once  the  reality  of  that  order 
and  the  absolute  priority  of  Substance.  And  he  is  equally 
clear  that  a  number  of  solutions  have  to  be  ruled  out.  For 
himself,  he  adopts  a  solution  depending  on  a  distinction 
between  a  '*  divine  immanent  causality  "  and  a  secondary 
kind  of  causality  holding  within  the  former,  and  correspond- 
ing to  "  efficient "  cause.  Thus  he  holds  that,  in  the  first 
sense,  Substance  is  eternally  the  cause  or  ground  of  the 
whole  order  of  Nature ;  and  yet,  within  that  order,  the 
system  of  mechanical  causes  possesses  a  relative  independ- 
ence. 

It  is  plain  that,  at  this  point,  everything  depends  on  an 
exact  discussion  of  the  relation  of  these  two  forms  of 
"  divine  causality."  But  if  M.  Huan  gives  it  at  all,  he  gives 
it  only  in  the  negative  form  of  a  discussion  of  the  views  of 
others  (pp.  109-123),  and  leaves  the  whole  matter  in  con- 
siderable obscurity. 

In  the  end  one  feels  that  in  spite  of  the  novel  presentation 
of  Spinoza's  position — as  the  "  synthesis  of  theism  and  pan- 
theism " — M.  Huan  has  achieved  little  more  than  a  restate- 
ment of  Spinoza's  central  difficulty,  perhaps  in  an  even 
more  intractable  form  than  Spinoza  himself.  This,  indeed, 
would  be  no  small  service  if  it  meant  that  we  were  nearer 
the  apprehension  of  the  fundamental  things  in  Spinoza's 
thought.  Unfortunately  in  this  case,  it  means  that  the 
issues  are  more  confused. 

I  have  sufficiently  indicated  the  general  defect  of  this 
book.      It  remains  to  be  said  that  it  has  the  advantages  of 
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its  defects.  It  will  be  a  valuable  quarry  for  students  of 
Spinoza  and  of  Spinozist  literature.  If  its  innumerable 
references  and  discussions  and  its  excellent  bibliography  are 
wisely  used,  it  will  help  greatly  to  an  appreciation  of  many 
salient  points  in  Spinoza's  doctrine. 

H.  J.  W.  Hetherington. 
The  University  of  Sheffield. 


IMMANUEL  KANT,  by  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain, 
translated  by  Lord  Redesdale.  2  vols,  /.,  //.  xi.,  436/ 
II',  pp,  518.    John  Lane^  19 14.     25^.  nett 

This  work,  which  is  published  with  an  elegance  not  usually 
associated  with  philosophical  books,  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
unique  in  Kant  literature.  But  its  uniqueness  lies  in  the 
form  in  which  Mr  Chamberlain  has  chosen  to  put  his 
reflexions  rather  than  in  any  special  merit  of  the  reflexions 
themselves.  The  author's  thesis  is  that  the  approach  to 
Kant  is  through  the  understanding  of  his  "  intellectual  per- 
sonality." Previous  commentators  have  given  analyses  of 
Kant's  "  abstract  philosophy,"  but  none  of  them  has  suc- 
ceeded in  grasping  Kant's  "  system."  For  that  system 
eludes  exhaustive  statement  except  in  relation  to  that 
triumphant  personality  whose  "  living  creation  "  it  is.  It  is 
"  far  too  comprehensive  and  unfathomable,  far  too  closely 
adapted  to  and  in  harmony  with  those  riddles  of  life  which 
can  never  be  expressed  in  words."  Therefore,  if  we  would 
understand  Kant,  we  have  to  set  ourselves  at  the  centre  of 
his  intellectual  being,  and  to  discern  clearly  the  elements  of 
his  Weltanschauung.  To  attain  this  end,  Mr  Chamberlain 
proceeds  by  a  series  of  comparative  essays  on  Goethe, 
Leonardo,  Descartes,  Bruno,  Plato,  and  finally  on  Kant. 
From  each  of  the  preceding  thinkers  he  intends  to  elicit 
some  significant  idea  or  distinction  which  finds  its  true 
place  in  Kant's  system.  From  Goethe,  e,g,,  he  derives  the 
relation  between  Idea  and  Experience ;  from  Leonardo,  the 
relation  between  Perception  and  Conception ;  and  from 
Plato  certain  views  on  the  Essence  of  Life. 
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Mr  Chamberlain  brings  to  this  gigantic  task  a  large 
acquaintance  with  Kant's  writings,  and  a  mind  of  quite 
remarkable  energy.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  he 
should  ransack  these  great  thinkers  and  not  discover  some 
pearls.  The  patient  reader  of  these  laborious  pages  will 
certainly  be  rewarded  by  some  happy  discussions  and  some 
apt  comparisons,  especially  in  the  essays  on  Descartes  and 
Bruno.  But  in  the  end  he  will  still  be  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  is  much  nearer  the  engaging  vision  of  Kant's 
personality  which  he  was  promised. 

The  obvious  danger  of  this  method  of  approach  is  that 
it  will  degenerate  into  mere  preciosity.  And  Mr  Chamber- 
lain is  far  from  always  avoiding  that.  His  sense  of  humour 
ought  to  have  saved  him  from  telling  us  that  Kant's  eye, 
''that  eye  formed  out  of  the  heavenly  ether  that  spread 
light  over  his  words  .  .  .  shone  upon  me  the  first  time  that 
I  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  book  of  Kant's.  It  may  well 
be  that  I  did  not  always  understand  his  language :  his  eye 
I  always  understood." 

And  when  at  length  we  are  in  a  position  to  discover  to 
ourselves  the  main  theme  of  the  revelation  of  Kant,  we  find 
it  neither  novel  nor  striking.  It  is  just  that  Kant's  problem 
was  Locke's  problem  of  the  "  boundaries  "  of  human  reason, 
or  as  Mr  Chamberlain  (less  rightly)  puts  it,  '*  the  introduc- 
tion into  philosophy  of  a  genuine  natural  science  in  place  of 
scholasticism."  For  this  purpose,  Kant's  chief  instrument 
was  the  idea  of  "  system,"  and  it  is  precisely  by  under- 
standing wherein  Kant's  ''system"  differs  from  such 
*'  systems  of  idle  reason  "  as  those  of  Spinoza  or  Hegel  or 
Schopenhauer  that  we  shall  catch  the  essence  of  Kant's 
personality.  Unfortunately,  on  this  very  critical  question, 
Mr  Chamberlain  is  hard  to  interpret  We  are  told  that 
Kant  uses  "  system "  strictly  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  in  modem  natural  science,  and  that  it  implies  the 
double  activity  of  "  following  closely  the  trail  of  nature,'' 
and  of "  productively  schematising  what  is  written  there." 
By  it  "  we  obtain  an  insight  into  certain  relations  of  nature 
which  are  incommensurable  to  our  brain."  "  System/'  i>., 
if  I  understand  these  sayings  rightly,  is  that  daring  intuition 
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(like  Goethe's  biological  speculations)  into  a  whole  range 
of  facts  which  throws  into  relief  their  interconnection  and 
law.  But,  on  this  account,  it  is  hard  to  follow  the  judgment 
that  Plato  had  no  system,  and  that  Aristotle's  system  is  a 
supreme  example  of  the  wrong  kind. 

The  remainder  of  the  essay  is  an  elaboration  of  this  text. 
Kant's  various  carefully-drawn  distinctions  are  restated  and 
maintained  in  their  delicate  poise.  None  of  them  is  super- 
fluous ;  each  is  essential  to  the  exact  discernment  of  the 
organic  nature  of  reason  and  of  the  world.  And  when  we 
have  pursued  them  to  the  end,  we  can  distinguish  accurately 
between  the  various  kinds  of  philosophy,  and  mark  off 
definitely  the  limits  of  science  and  religion. 

We  are  compelled  to  share  Mr  Chamberlain's  patent 
admiration  for  the  ease  with  which  he  moves  through  the 
mass  of  his  material.  Unhappily,  his  argument  is  not  so 
clear  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to  himself.  There  is  only  one 
general  remark  which  need  be  made  on  the  detail  of  the 
whole  discussion.  Kant's  training  and  his  earliest  work 
were  on  the  mathematical  sciences.  Mr  Chamberlain  draws 
his  leading  conceptions  from  biology ;  and  he  tends  to 
read  Kant  exclusively  through  his  own  interests.  Hence 
he  seriously  underestimates  the  influence  on  Kant  of  the 
Rationalist  development  from  Descartes,  and  he  exaggerates 
Kant's  independence  of  preceding  Logic.  I  do  not  think 
that  Mr  Chamberlain  has  achieved  his  main  purpose  of 
elucidating  Kant,  though  he  has  written  some  quite  inter- 
esting notes  on  a  number  of  important  points,  e,g,  on 
"words"  (ii.  21),  and  on  the  relation  of  psychology  to  the 
critical  standpoint  (ii.  272). 

Finally,  the  translation  is  unusually  excellent  The  only 
important  emendation  that  might  be  suggested  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  more  general  word  "  knowledge "  for 
*'  recognition."  H.  J.  W.  Hetherington. 

The  University  of  Sheffield, 
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ZEUS,   VoL  L,by  A.  B.  Cook,     Published  by  the  Syndics  of 
the  Cambridge  University  Press.     Pp.  xliii.,  883. 

I  AM  seated  at  the  narrow  table  of  an  invalid,  and  veri- 
fication of  references  has  become  difficult  to  me  (except,  of 
course,  when  "  collectanea "  exist).  But  who  can  fail  to 
see  that  even  on  the  Semitic  side  the  book  is  full  to  over- 
flowing with  facts,  and  that  throughout  the  work  Mr  A.  B. 
Cook  writes  as  one  of  a  great  band  of  "  seekers  "  (to  use  a 
fine  Buddhist  phrase),  and  is  uniformly  courteous  ?  I  may 
also  note  that  frequent  mention  is  made  of  that  ingenious 
woman-scholar,  Miss  Jane  Harrison,  and  of  that  no  less 
ingenious  scholar,  Sir  James  Frazer.  Another  scholar,  still 
young,  finds  due  record,  R.  Eisler,  author  of  Der  Welten 
Mantel^  besides  whom  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  mention 
Mr  Cornford. 

Vol.  ii.  is  not  yet  out ;  we  shall  want  to  see  what 
conclusions  have  crystallised  themselves  in  the  author's 
mind.  We  gather  that  he  is  an  adherent  of  the  solar 
theory.  The  book  is  splendidly  got  up  and  most  in- 
structive. T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Oxford, 
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The  first  work  on  our  list  (i)  is  of  that  kind  which  we  owe 
to  competent  observers  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
native  customs  and  beliefs  over  a  considerable  period  of 
years.  In  this  case  the  authors  describe  minutely  what 
they  call  "the  pagan  tribes  of  Borneo,"  i.e.,  those  which  are 
distinct  from  the  tribes  which  have  become  Muhammadan. 
They  are  six  in  number — the  Klemantans,  Kenyahs,  Kayans, 
Muruts,  Sea  Dyaks  or  Ibans,  and  Punans.  The  first  two 
and  the  last  of  these  seem  to  be  descended  from  a  common 
stock  occupying  the  island  in  early  times ;  the  question  of 
an  ancient  Negrito  population  is  obscure,  and  is  left  on  one 
side  by  the  writers.  This  Indonesian  stock  consists  of  a 
blend  of  Caucasic  and  Mongolian  elements,  the  former  pre- 
dominating. To  these  were  added  in  successive  immigrations 
the  three  other  groups,  of  which  the  Kayans  were  most 
important,  as  imparting  much  of  their  culture  to  the 
Klemantans  and  Kenyahs.  They  are  akin  to  the  Karens, 
Chins,  Nagas,  etc.  The  Muruts  may  represent  an  immigra- 
tion from  the  Philippines.  The  Ibans  are  of  a  different 
culture  from  the  other  groups,  and  are  of  more  recent 
arrival.     They  belong  to  a  Malay  stock. 
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Of  all  these  groups,  that  of  the  Kayans  is  taken  as  the 
representative,  and  their  life,  customs,  and  beliefs  described 
most  fully.     But  where  the  customs  or  beliefs  of  the  others 
differ,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact.     In  these  handsome 
volumes  there  are  chapters  on  the  geography  and  history  of 
Borneo,  on  the  social  system,  agriculture,  daily  life,  war, 
handicrafts,  art,  moral  and  intellectual  peculiarities,  ethnology, 
and  government.     Nearly  a  half  of  the  second  volume  deals 
with  religious  beliefs,  and  the  chapters  discussing  these  are 
most  important  for  our  purpose.     While  the  Kayans  believe 
themselves  surrounded  by  many  intelligent  powers,  embodied 
in  various  objects  and  conceived  more  or  less  anthropomor- 
phically,  they  are  not  animistic  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
that   word.     They  do    not    attribute    life    to    all    material 
objects  indiscriminately.     The  spiritual  powers  are  grouped 
in   three   classes — (i)   spirits,  or   rather  gods,  dwelling   in 
heaven   or   under   the   earth,   to   whom   a    regular    cult    is 
offered  ;    (2)  spirits  of   living  or  dead   persons,  or    spirits 
embodied  in  oxen  or  other  animals  ;  (3)  a  heterogeneous 
lot   of  spirits   always   hovering   round,   evil   or   good,   and 
generally  feared.      In  the  first  class  there  are  gods  of  fire, 
lakes  and  rivers,  thunder  and  storms,  two  gods  who  conduct 
the  dead  to  Hades,  and  others.     But  they  are  presided  over 
by  a  powerful  god,  Laki  Tenangan,  a  kind  of  Kayan  Zeus. 
Prayer  is  addressed  to  him,  as  to  the  others,  but  in  the 
myths  he  does  not  figure  as  creator.     The  authors  regard 
these  gods  as  in  origin  deified  ancestors.     Their  reasons  do 
not  appear  to  be  adequate,  even  if  exceptional  chiefs  are 
objects  of  a  certain  cult  after  death.     The  fact  that  aristo- 
cratic Kayans  trace  their  descent  from  these  gods  does  not 
prove  that  these  were  once  men.      In  all  times  men  have 
been  apt  to  assume  their  divine  origin,  and  all  mythologies 
supply  instances  of  this — ^Japanese,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Poly- 
nesian.    It  is  an  example  of  human  vanity.     The  authors, 
again,  incline  to  think   that   the  Supreme  God   owes   his 
supremacy  to  his  having  been  a  war-god — war  being  a  pre- 
occupation of  these  tribes.     This  is  possible,  but  it  is  equally 
possible  that  Laki  Tenangan  and  his  parallel   among  the 
Kenyahs,  Bali  Penyalong,  are  the  equivalents  of  the  "  high 
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gods"  of  whom  Mr  Lang  wrote,  round  whom  later  ages 
grouped  lesser  and  nearer  deities. 

The  generic  Kayan  name  for  the  third  group  is  Toh, 
They  are  mainly,  but  not  wholly,  malevolent,  and  among 
them  are  the  spirits  associated  with  human  heads  which  are 
hung  in  every  house.  Unlike  heads  preserved  elsewhere, 
these  Kayan  heads  do  not  seem  to  be  vehicles  of  the  spirits 
which  once  animated  them,  but  of  new  spirits  of  the  Toh 
kind.  The  cult  paid  to  them  is  fully  described,  but  the 
Toh  of  the  heads  are  a  mere  fraction  of  the  Toh  which 
abound  everywhere,  and  are  propitiated  carefully  lest  they 
vent  their  rage  on  men.  They  are  a  kind  of  fairies,  and  as 
with  our  own  fairies,  children  are  subjects  of  their  malice. 
Hence  no  name  is  given  to  a  child  till  it  is  two  or  three 
years  old,  so  that  they  may  not  notice  it ;  or  an  opprobrious 
name  is  given — "  dung,"  or  "  bad,"  etc.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Toh  rather  than  the  gods  are  associated  with  human 
conduct.  If  tabus  are  broken  or  rites  neglected,  they  punish 
a  house  or  village.     The  gods  are  comparatively  indifferent. 

The  authors,  on  p.  26,  vol.  ii.,  "  are  doubtful  whether  the 
sea  Dayaks  can  properly  be  said  to  have  any  religion." 
But  the  account  given  on  pp.  85  ff.  does  not  agree  with  this. 
Here  we  read  of  a  god  who  has  many  manifestations  and 
functions,  each  vaguely  personified ;  of  a  demi-god,  Klieng, 
and  a  god  of  war ;  of  omen-birds,  including  an  anthropo- 
morphic hawk-god,  who  is  their  chief,  as  well  as  other 
spirits.  There  is  also  the  Ngarong,  or  Secret  Helper — a 
spirit  of  a  dead  ancestor  or  an  animal,  who,  after  he  has 
dreamed  of  it,  becomes  the  helper  of  the  individual  Dayak, 
though  by  no  means  all  Dayaks  possess  a  Ngarong.  Should 
it  take  the  form  of  an  animal,  all  of  that  species  are  then 
sacred.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that ''  the  cult  of  a  secret 
helper  will  spread  through  a  whole  family  or  household." 
The  authors  are  not  disposed  to  regard  these  various  groups 
of  tribes  as  having  been  totemistic,  though  they  have  several 
beliefs  or  customs  which  resemble  those  of  totemists.  But 
they  think  that  in  some  such  facts  as  are  disclosed  by  the 
Ngarong  belief  lies  the  origin  of  totemism,  as  Dr  Boas  and 
Miss  Fletcher  think  American  totemism  was  derived  from 
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the  individual  manitou.  The  topic  cannot  be  discussed  here  ; 
we  refer  those  interested  to  Messrs  Hose  and  MacDougall's 
remarks  (pp.  90-1 14). 

Of  great  importance  both  to  cult  and  belief  are  the  omen- 
birds  of  these  tribes,  as  well  as  the  omens  sought  from 
sacrificed  pigs.  The  authors  compare  the  Roman  belief  in 
auspices,  and  find  many  interesting  parallels.  The  gods  are 
approached  and  communicated  with  by  their  means ;  and 
though  the  omen-birds  are  messengers  of  the  gods,  they  are 
apt  to  take  the  place  of  the  gods  as  objects  of  reverence. 
As  to  the  sacrificial  ideas  of  these  peoples,  they  are  of  a 
simple  kind.  ''  The  idea  of  sacrificing,  or  depriving  oneself 
of,  a  valued  piece  of  property  is  clearly  expressed."  A  pig 
slaughtered  for  an  omen  may  be  occasionally  eaten,  but 
often  they  are  stuck  on  stakes  and  left  to  rot  before  an 
altar -post.  Where  food  offerings  are  made  to  the  gods, 
they  consume  the  essence  of  the  food — an  easy  explanation^ 
found  elsewhere,  of  the  fact  that  the  food  remains  un- 
touched. The  authors  do  not  think  that  the  sacrificial 
theories  of  W.  R.  Smith  and  Professor  Jevons  apply  to 
Kayan  sacrifices,  and,  in  fact,  regard  these  as  modem 
surrogates  for  earlier  human  sacrifices  (ii.  104  f). 

The  second  class  of  spirits  is  considered  in  the  chapter 
dealing  with  "  Ideas  of  the  Soul."  Here  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  Other- World  is  clearly  mapped  out  and  its 
character  known*  So  also  is  the  way  to  it,  and  the  dangers 
of  the  soul's  journey,  some  of  them  terrible  enough.  The 
Punans  sing  a  story  in  blank  verse  describing  the  soul's 
journey,  exactly  as  do  the  Fijians.^  The  Kayans  divide  the 
Other-World  into  five  regions  for  souls,  according  to  the 
manner  of  their  death — the  aged  or  diseased,  the  drowned^ 
the  still-bom,  suicides  (who  live  miserably),  and  those  who 
die  in  battle  or  by  accident  (who  have  the  best  lot).  People 
who  have  tatued  hands,  indicating  success  in  head-hunting, 
cross  the  soul-bridge  easily,  and  this  social  distinction  is 
still  considered  in  Hades,  the  life  of  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
not  unlike  life  in  this  world.  It  is  "  neither  greatly  feared 
nor  desired."    As  elsewhere  people  supposed  dead,  but  really 

^  See  Basil  Thomson,  The  Fi/tans,  1908,  pp^  117  ff. 
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in  a  trance,  when  they  awake,  think  they  have  been  in 
Hades,  and  describe  it  or  tell  how  its  ruler  sent  them  back 
to  this  world.  Both  Lucian  and  St  Augustine  tell  tales  of 
this  kind,  and  they  are  in  fact  found  everywhere.^  People 
who  are  near  death  are  apt  to  be  obsessed  by  their  precon- 
ceived notions  of  Other- World  landscapes.  Somp  Kayans, 
however,  are  sceptics  regarding  life  after  death — the  reason 
alleged  being  that  if  people  lived  again  they  would  surely 
return  to  see  children  whom  they  loved.  This  is  a  very 
human  touch,  even  if  it  leads  to  rationalism. 

"  I  look  for  ghosts ;  but  none  will  force 
Their  way  to  me  :  'tis  falsely  said 
That  there  was  ever  intercourse 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
For  surely  then  I  would  have  sight 
Of  him  I  wait  for  day  and  night, 
With  love  and  longings  infinite." 

Elsewhere,  however,  the  idea  that  the  dead  do  return  has 
given  rise  to  these  exquisite  folk-tales  of  the  "  Dead  Mother  '* 
cycle,  of  which  Scott  gave  some  variants  in  his  Minstrelsy, 
The  Kayans  combine  a  belief  in  the  Other-World  with 
another  in  reincarnation,  perhaps  because  they  believe  in 
two  souls,  or  with  the  inconsistency  which  is  common  con- 
cerning the  destiny  of  the  soul.  Students  of  ancient 
Aegean  customs  will  find  an  interesting  parallel  in  the  jar- 
burial  of  the  Klemantans  (ii.  48).  Magic  is  somewhat 
neglected  among  most  of  the  tribes,  but  flourishes  among 
the  Klemantans,  and  the  authors  describe  a  rite  of  black 
magic  with  use  of  a  little  image  corresponding  to  the 
corp  creadh  of  the  Highlands  and  similar  things  elsewhere. 
The  chapter  on  myths,  legends,  and  stories  is  invaluable  to 
folk-lorists. 

Messrs  Hose  and  M*Dougall  have  accomplished  a  most 
thorough  piece  of  work,  for  which  all  interested  in  savage 
life  will  be  grateful.  The  volumes  are  almost  de  luxe,  and 
the  copious  illustrations  from  photographs  are  of  a  ver)' 
fascinating  kind. 

Another  equally  minute  and   valuable  work  is  that  of 

*  See  my  article  '*  Descent  to  Hades  (Ethnic)  "  in  Hastings'  Encyclopedia  of 
Riligion  and  Ethics^  iv.  649a. 
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M.  Junod  (2),  already  known  for  his  interesting  book  on 
the  songs  and   Mdrchen  of  the    Ba-Ronga.     The  present 
work  will  rank  with  the  excellent  books  of  other  mission- 
aries— Ellis,    Codrington,    Macdonald,    Roscoe,    Callaway ; 
indeed    no    more    detailed  and    informative    account  of  a 
S.  African   tribe  has  yet   appeared.     The  volumes,  though 
printed  and  published  at  Neuchatel,  are  written  in  excellent 
English,  and  together  run  to  over   1000  pages.     The  first 
deals  with  the  Social   Life  ;  the  second,  which  mainly  con- 
cerns us  here,  with  the  Psychic  Life,  and  describes  the  native 
agriculture  and  industry,  literature  (grammar,  proverbs,  songs 
and   music,  folk-tales),  religion  and   magic.     The   Thonga 
are  not  a  highly   imaginative  people ;  their  mythology  is 
but  little  developed.    They  are  more  interested  in  the  origin 
of  man  than  that  of  the  world  as  a  whole.     As  in  Babylonia 
heaven  is  to  them  an  immense  solid  vault  resting  on  the 
earth.     What  the  earth  rests  on  does  not  trouble  the  native 
mind,  though  some  think  it  is  prolonged  infinitely  down- 
wards and  has  no  bottom.     The  reflected  light  on  the  sea 
at   sunset  is   a  kind   of  source  of  light   whence  the  sun 
emerges  and  renews  itself  every  morning — a  new  daily  sun 
"cut  out  from  the  provision  of  fire."     This  is  a  pleasing 
myth.       Others    think    the    sun    passes    under   the    earth, 
emerging  on  the  other  side — an  impossible  feat,  say  those 
who  believe  in  the  earth's  downward  solidity.     Lightning  is 
regarded  as  a  mythical  bird  who  also  causes  thunder,  though 
that  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  heaven.     This  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  N.  American  Thunder-bird  myth.     The  first 
human  beings  emerged  from  a   reed  or  from  a  marsh  of 
reeds,  and,  as  the  Ronga  clans  believe,  the  first  man  intro* 
duced  fire,  the  first  woman  cooking,  into  the  world.     Some 
clans  think  that  the  son  of  the  first  man  was  creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  the  real  ancestor  of  the  race.     An 
interesting  version  of  *the  Origin  of  Death  myth  occurs  here. 
The  chief  of  the  marsh  (whb  was  he  ?)  sent  the  chameleon 
to  the  first  pair  with  the  message,  "  Men  will  die,  but  they 
will    rise  again."       Then    the    lizard    was    sent   with   the 
message,  "You    shall    die    and    rot."       He  outpaced    the 
chameleon   and   the  latter  arrived   too  late,   for  man  had 
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already  accepted  the  message  of  doom.  Small  boys  now 
avenge  themselves  by  putting  tobacco  in  the  slow  chameleon's 
mouth  and  watching  it  change  colour  in  agony.  The 
human  boy  !  Sceptical  natives  refuse  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  when  it  is  taught  them  by  missionaries, 
saying  that  the  goat,  the  ox,  and  man  all  die  and  rot.  But 
this  is  not  out  of  dislike  to  the  missionaries,  for  while  a 
native  will  say  the  Portuguese  come  from  the  sea,  the  Boers 
from  the  mountains,  he  adds,  with  a  charming  smile,  "  You 
(the  missionary)  come  from  heaven.'* 

Heaven  {TiUi)  was  not  only  the  vault  overhead,  and  a 
place  where  rest  was  to  be  found ;  the  word  also  stood  for 
that  deistic  high  god  in  whom  most  African  tribes  believe — 
a  power  or  lord.  Tilo  regulates  great  cosmic  phenomena, 
as  well  as  sudden  and  unexpected  events — rain,  storms, 
•death,  convulsions,  and — the  birth  of  twins  !  In  connection 
with  these  events  certain  customs  are  observed.  But 
heaven  is  hardly  worshipped,  though  M.  Junod  is  of  opinion 
that  the  ideas  about  heaven  were  clearer  in  former  times, 
and  that  Tilo  is  older  than  the  ancestral  gods,  the  real 
objects  of  worship.  Heaven  as  a  place  of  rest  is  not  a 
region  of  the  dead,  though  legends  tell  of  mortals  who 
climbed  up  there  by  a  string.  In  other  parts  of  Africa 
heaven  is  reached  by  a  spider's  web.  Both  methods  are 
found  in  Maori,  Arawak,  and  other  Mdrchen,  Other  methods 
exist  elsewhere,  and  all  these  are  really  variants  of  the  Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk  story.^  With  the  Thonga  heaven  is  the 
-dwelling-place  of  a  dwarf-people,  Balungwana.  The  dead, 
on  the  other  hand,  live  under  the  earth,  or  in  their  graves, 
or  in  certain  vast,  impenetrable,  sacred  woods.  These  are 
tabu  to  the  living,  and  those  who  venture  into  them  see  the 
dead,  and  usually  come  to  grief.  The  stories  regarding  this 
are  not  unlike  those  told  elsewhere  about  fairies  and  their 
haunts. 

The  real  religion  of  the  people  is  a  cult  of  ancestor- 
gods — ^those  of  the  family  and  those  of  the  country,  ue,  the 
ancestors  of  the  reigning  chief.  "They  are  real  gods, 
•endowed  with  divine  attributes,"  and  to  them   prayers  and 

^  See  my  ChildhMd  of  Fiction^  pp.  432  ff. 
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a  great  variety  of  sacrifices  are  offered,  and  they  also  play  a. 
large  part  in  the  rites  of  divination.      As  to  the  sacrifices^ 
where  an  animal  is  offered  only  an  insignificant  part  of  it  is 
given   to  the  gods,  the  bulk  is  eaten  by  the  worshippers. 
The  significance  of  the  rite  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  token 
of  love   from   their  descendants,  a  sig^n  that  they  are  not 
forgotten.     The   prayers,  as  described   by   M.  Junod,  bear 
witness   to   what    he    says  of   them,   that    they  have   "an 
extremely    liturgical    character."     As    has    been    seen,  the 
ancestors    punish    breaches    of  tabu,   described    as   "  sins  **" 
{psihono),  committed  in  the  sacred  wood.     They  also  punish 
severely  any  transgression  of  the  law  of  hierarchy  and  all 
lack  of  restraint  in  sexual  relations.     To  other  sins  they  are 
indifferent,  and    there  is  no  punishment  nor  reward  after 
death.     As   among  the   Zulus,  they  appear  sometimes  as 
snakes.     The  phenomenon  of  possession  is  due  to  ancestral 
spirits,  those  of  Zulus  and   Ba-Ndjao,  never  those  of  the^ 
Thonga  themselves.     Its  treatment  by  exorcism  is  minutely^ 
described,  and  it  is  curious  that  after  it  the  patient  becomes 
himself  an   exorcist ;   he  is  a  person  apart  and  develops 
subliminal  or  mediumistic  faculties — second-sight,  prophecy, 
powers  of  divination. 

As  elsewhere,  there  are  two  kinds  of  magic  among  the 
Thonga,  that  which  benefits  the  people  at  large  (white 
magic),  and  that  which  is  anti>social  (black  magic).  Those 
who  practise  the  latter  are  called  Baloyi^  and  their  power 
is  hereditary,  transmitted  by  the  mother.  They  form  a 
kind  of  society,  and  meet  by  night  in  their  spirit  bodies  to 
eat  human  flesh.  For  this  purpose  the  wizard  leaves  his 
shadow  behind  him,  really  a  wild  beast  with  which  he  has 
identified  himself.  Should  this  be  wounded  in  any  way,  the 
wizard  has  a  similar  wound  on  his  body — a  variant  of  the 
wer-wolf  belief.  They  are  thieves  and  murderers,  either 
getting  out  of  themselves  and  flying  as  a  kind  of  will-o'-the- 
wisp  to  their  evil  work  or  sending  an  animal  to  kill  their 
victim.  They  can  also  bewitch  a  man,  affecting  his  will  so 
that  he  wanders  far  away  and  is  killed  by  other  baloyi,  or 
they  bewitch  persons  to  do  their  work  for  them,  usually  in 
the  form  of  an  animal.     M.  Junod  gives  a  very  full  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  ritual  of  white  magic,  of  the  methods  of  over- 
coming the  bcdoyiy  of  the  important  rites  of  divination,  and 
of  the  beliefs  about  tabu.  In  connection  with  the  cult  of 
ancestors  who  can  give  or  withhold  rain,  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  when  rain  is  wanted,  part  of  the  ritual,  besides 
singing  at  the  sacred  wood,  consists  in  beating  the  grave 
with  sticks.  This  method  of  appeal  to  the  spirits  is  found 
among  the  Zulus,  in  New  Guinea,  and  in  Moidart,  where  a 
harassed  crofter  appealed  to  his  dead  chief  by  striking  the 
earth  and  calling  to  him !  It  was  also  done  in  Greece,  as 
a  method  of  evoking  the  Earth-spirit  in  spring,  and  it  occurs 
in  Mdrchen  as  a  means  of  producing  marvellous  results. 
M.  Junod's  chapters  on  Thonga  music  and  folk-tales  are  of 
great  value,  and,  indeed,  his  book  is  all  through  a  most 
fascinating  study. 

M.  Paul  Giran's  work  (3)  is  the  most  extensive  which  has 
yet  appeared  on  the  religious  belief  of  the  people  of  Annam. 
There  are  various  religious  systems  flourishing  there  as  well 
as  religious  sects.  Buddhism  is  here  excluded,  and  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  really  native  beliefs  under  two 
headings — nature  worship  and  animism.  But  this  half  of 
the  book  is  preceded  by  a  long  account  of  magical  beliefs, 
and  that  again  by  a  sketch  of  Annamite  metaphysics.  To 
the  Annamite  everything  is  alive  or  anthropomorphic.  But 
personality  is  ill-defined,  and,  as  a  result  of  this,  form  is 
variable,  and  stories  of  animal  or  human  metamorphosis  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Hence  also  anything  that  resembles 
a  person,  e,g,  an  image  of  that  person,  is  that  person,  and  he 
may  be  acted  upon  through  it,  or  rather  to  act  on  it  is  to 
act  on  him  :  there  is  no  difference.^  But  as  everything  is 
alive,  as  everything  changes  or  causes  change,  this  is  due  to 
an  universally  diffused  power  called  Tinh — the  force  resid- 
ing in  all  things,  and  without  which  they  could  not  exist. 
It  corresponds  closely  to  that  group  of  concepts  of  which 
something  will  be  said  later,  represented  by  inana^  orenduy 
ntanitoUy  etc.  Anything  with  supernatural  power  is  tinh  : 
a  good  workman  has  tinh  ;  sorcerers  have  a  special  tinh 
called  tinh  thu$t.     Some  have  exceptional  power  or  more 

^  This  agrees  with  Professor  Jevons*  theory  of  magic,  infr<i. 
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tink  than  others,  and  they  may  use  it  for  either  good  or  bad 
ends,  though  tinh  is  itself  non-moral.  Everywhere  tinh 
manifests  itself,  but  here  with  more,  there  with  less  intensity. 
But  it  is  independent  of  persons  or  things  in  which  it  mani- 
fests itself,  and  it  may  leave  them  or  be  taken  from  them. 
But  besides  tinh  there  is  also  khi  (  =  breath,  vapour,  etc), 
present  in  all  things  and  persons,  a  kind  of  soul,  a  second 
condition  of  existence  which  cannot  act  independently  of 
the  tinh.  Besides  this  each  person  has  a  double  which  may 
leave  him  in  sleep,  and  which  has  a  twofold  composition, 
qui  and  than  (equivalents  of  khi  and  tinh\  Among  these 
notions,  says  M.  Giran,  there  is  almost  identity.  We 
need  not  follow  him  into  his  observations  about  the  "  collec- 
tive soul"  (p.  29).  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  idea  of  a 
"  collective  soul  "  (tinh-khi)  preceded  that  of  the  individual 
soul  {thdn-qut\  breath,  personality,  or  whatever  you  care  to 
call  it.  Annamite  cosmogony  appears  to  be  connected  with 
Chinese.  At  first  there  was  a  Monad,  Thdi  dt,  penetrated 
by  Tinh  and  Khi,  By  breathing,  the  Monad  engendered 
male  and  female  breaths  ;  then  further  pairs — ^heaven,  earth ; 
sun,  moon  ;  man,  woman  ;  heat,  cold  ;  light,  darkness,  all 
possessed  by  tinh-khi.  The  tinh-khi  are  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  simple  elements,  male  and  female,  respectively 
qui  and  thdn.  When  they  unite  and  incarnate  themselves 
in  a  corporeal  envelope  they  form  a  living  being,  but  in 
doing  so  they  lose  their  primitive  name  and  become  phdck 
and  hbn.  Their  dissociation  causes  death.  These  are 
philosophic  notions.  The  ordinary  Annamite  is  satisfied 
with  a  belief  in  tinh  or  power,  the  vital  principle,  khi^  and 
the  duality  of  souls. 

When  the  hbn  and  the  phdch  escape  from  the  body  they 
again  become  thAn  and  qui.  These  two  names,  however, 
cover  two  kinds  of  spiritual  existences,  like  the  Chinese 
shen  and  kwei^  for  when  in  an  independent  state  they  are 
spirits  of  different  kinds — souls  of  the  dead,  wandering  spirits 
like  our  Jack-o'-lantern,  spirits  of  the  waters,  etc.  Some  of 
these  are  more  personal  than  others,  and  some  have  a  chief 
or  hierarchy  of  chiefs.  We  are  here  in  presence  of  a  poly- 
theism or  polydaemonism  which  is  adapted  to  the  current 
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philosophy.  Interdicted  or  tabued  things  are  generally 
those  which  possess  much  tinh,  and  contact  with  them  is 
therefore  dangerous.  Yet  things  possessed  of  tink  may  also 
have  a  beneficent  virtue,  according  to  the  aspect  in  which 
they  are  regarded,  or  the  conditions  into  which  one  enters 
into  contact  with  them.  Some  animals  have  much  Hnh^ 
and  are  therefore  venerated.  Blood  has  it  to  an  extreme 
degree.  So  do  such  objects  as  the  sun  and  the  stars.  It  is 
found  also  in  personal  beings.  Sorcerers  have  much  of  it, 
but  so  also  have  spirits,  since  as  individualised  thdn  and  qui^ 
they  are  parts  of  the  universal  soul.  The  magician  who 
knows  their  nature,  their  rule^  of  conduct,  their  dwelling- 
place,  etc.,  can  bend  them  to  his  will.  Such  spirits  are  good 
or  bad,  friendly  or  hostile.  Hence  the  magic  rituals  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  latter,  as  in  exorcisms,  or 
for  obtaining  the  help  of  the  former.  Two  interesting 
chapters  of  the  book  describe  several  of  these  magic  cults 
and  rites. 

The  third  section  of  M.  Giran's  work  deals  with  the 
popular  religion  and  the  various  kinds  of  gods — terrestrial, 
aquatic,  celestial ;  animals,  real  or  imaginary — the  tiger 
and  the  dragon,  fire,  etc.  "  Each  element :  earth,  water, 
and  heaven,  is  peopled  by  more  or  less  important  spiritual 
personalities,  dominated  in  each  class  by  a  superior  divinity." 
Here  we  break  loose  from  the  author's  sociologico-religious 
theories  and  from  Annamite  philosophy,  and  are  face  to 
face  with  a  popular  nature-worship.  These  three  regions 
or  three  worlds  {Tham  Phu)  are  ruled  by  a  supreme  god. 
Heaven,  as  in  China.  There  is,  however,  a  fourth  world — 
hell,  an  idea  foreign  to  native  Annamite  beliefs,  and  of 
Chinese  Buddhist  origin.  Side  by  side  with  other  cults 
there  is  a  distinctive  cult  of  the  Tham  Pht\  practised 
mainly  by  women.  Each  of  the  lords  of  each  region  has 
a  female  consort,  who  figures  largely  in  the  cult  and  legends. 
The  worshippers  of  the  Tham  Phii  are  generally  hostile  to 
sorcerers  and  to  magic,  and  the  cult  has  an  approach  to 
monotheism  in  its  devotion  to  the  supreme  god  Nggc  Hodng, 
lord  of  the  three  worlds.  Whether  this  conception  may 
ultimately  overthrow  Annamite  polytheism  is  doubtful  (p. 
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296).  A  study  of  agricultural  rituals  follows.  This  cult  is 
largely  official,  exactly  as  in  China,  and  in  it  the  emperor 
plays  a  considerable  part.  M.  Giran  concludes  his  work  with 
a  lengthy  study  of  the  cult  of  the  dead  and  the  cult  of 
ancestors,  which  he  regards  generally  as  separate  in  origin. 
Here  he  is  dominated  by  his  notions  of  the  "  collective  soul " 
and  its  priority  to  the  individual  soul,  and  of  the  collective 
origin  of  the  idea  of  death.  "  The  mortal  blow  strikes  the 
group  more  heavily  than  the  individual."  This,  he  maintains, 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  Annam  the  community  plays  the 
chief  r6le  in  funerals,  the  family  has  only  a  secondary  place. 
The  examples  cited  in  support  of  this  are  not  obvious.  On 
the  whole,  this  valuable  account  of  Annamite  philosophy, 
magic,  and  religion  is  not  improved  by  being  dominated  by 
prevailing  sociological  theories  of  religious  origins.  It  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  article  "  Annam,"  by  Antoine 
Cabaton  in  Dr  Hastings'  EncyclopcBdia  (vol.  i.). 

There  is  little  that  is  romantic  about  the  religion  of  China, 
save  that  it  has  existed  in  much  the  same  aspects  during  a 
very  long  period  of  history.  Professor  De  Groot  probably 
knows  more  of  these  aspects  and  of  that  history  than  any 
other  European  scholar,  and  his  most  recent  work  (4),  con- 
sisting of  the  tenth  in  the  series  of  American  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Religions,  is  naturally  most  informative.  It 
is  based  on  original  research,  and  its  object  is  to  set  forth 
what,  in  its  author's  opinion,  is  "  the  primitive  and  funda- 
mental element  of  Chinese  religion  and  ethics."  He  offers 
it  as  a  key  to  the  study  of  Confucianism  and  Taoism.  There 
is  a  Chinese  saying — "  It  contains  three  religions  and  yet  it 
is  only  one  religion."  Professor  De  Groot  rejects  such  ex- 
planations of  this  as  that  the  three  are  amalgamated  into 
one,  or  that  a  Chinaman  may  profess  all  three  at  once,  or 
that  the  saying  reveals  China  as  a  country  of  extreme  toler- 
ance— which  it  is  not.  His  explanation  is  that  the  three 
are  branches  of  a  common  stem  which  has  existed  from 
prehistoric  times.  This  stem  is  the  religion  of  the  Universe, 
or  Universism,  as  he  calls  it.  The  stem  first  divided  into 
two  branches,  Taoism  and  Confucianism,  and  then  Buddhism 
was  grafted  upon  it.      Buddhism  came  to  China  in  "an 
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Universistic  form,"  called  Mahayana.  '*  This  Universism 
was  Taoism  ;  the  two  terms  are  synonomous."  Confucianism 
was  intolerant  to  Buddhism,  and  hindered  Taoism  from 
taking  a  paramount  place.  This  religion  of  Universism  is 
older  than  the  classical  writings  or  sacred  books  of  China : 
these  have  preserved  it  to  us.  The  origin  of  Universism  is 
lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  all  that  Universism,  as  Professor  De  Groot  ex- 
pounds it,  could  never  have  been  of  popular  origin.  If 
Taoism  represents  it  most  closely,  it  rather  suggests  a 
classification  by  thoughtful  minds  of  popular  beliefs  into 
a  theory  of  the  universe. 

First  comes  the  Tao,  or  the  Way,  of  the  Universe,  evolved 
from  the  T^ai  Kih^  or  Most  Ultimate,  or  Chaos.  The  Tao 
existed  in  Chaos  from  all  eternity,  and  the  Tao  formed 
spontaneously  the  organised  Cosmos.  Or  the  Tao  produced 
heaven  and  earth.  Various  statements  of  early  writers  are 
quoted  as  to  this  "  very  beginning."  They  suggest  attempts 
to  give  a  philosophic  form  to  older  popular  myths.  Myth 
everywhere  speaks  of  light  and  order  coming  forth  from 
darkness  and  chaos.  In  Maori  mythology,  already  sicklied 
o'er  with  philosophic  strivings,  Thought  produced  Night  or 
Darkness — Great  Mother  Night,  and  from  Night  came  Light, 
and  then  the  "  eyes  of  Heaven  '* — the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.^ 
In  Chinese  speculation  the  Most  Ultimate  produced  **two 
Regulating  Powers"  or  cosmic  souls,  the  Yang  and  Yin, 
male  and  female,  and  identified  with  Heaven  and  Earth, 
warmth  and  cold,  light  and  darkness.  These  together  form 
the  Tao.  By  their  processes  or  mutations  the  seasons,  birth 
and  decay,  are  produced,  and  the  Tao  is  manifested.  The 
Yang  and  the  Yin  are  each  divided  into  numerous  souls  or 
spirits  called  shen  and  kwei  The  shen  representing  light, 
warmth,  life,  come  from  the  Yang;  the  kwety  representing 
darkness,  cold,  death,  from  the  Yin.  Man,  as  far  as  his 
psychology  is  concerned,  is  a  product  of  Yang  and  Yin,  of 
the  union  of  a  shen  and  a  kwei.  At  death  his  kwei  returns 
to  earth,  his  shen^  manifested  as  khi  or  breath,  "  departs  to 

'  See  my  article,  "  Light  and  Darkness,''  in  Hastings'  Encychpadia  of  Religion 
<ind  Ethics f  yiii. 
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move  on  high  as  a  shining  light'' ^  This  resembles  the 
Orphic  belief — "  Child  am  I  of  earth  and  starry  sky."  Only 
in  Chinese  opinion  man's  soul  is  already  dual — ^the  shen  is 
the  intelligence  and  life,  the  kwei  represents  qualities  of  the 
opposite  kind.  He  has  also  a  body  composed  of  the  five 
elements.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  some  gnostic  divisions 
of  man's  personality  here — as  body  (matter),  psyche,  and 
pneuma.  Creation  is  defined  as  "  a  continuous  emanation 
or  effusion  of  parts  of  the  Yang  and  the  Yin,  and  destruction 
of  life  is  a  reabsorption  of  such  parts."  The  particles  called 
shen  and  kwei  fill  the  universe — ^the  one  group  as  good 
spirits  or  gods,  the  other  as  evil  spirits,  demons,  etc.  Shen 
may  be  gods  animating  every  part  of  nature — heaven,  sun, 
moon,  stars,  mountains,  rivers,  etc  Kwei  are  dangerous 
demons  causing  illness  and  death,  or  evil  ghosts.  These  are 
the  bogies  and  spectres  of  which  Chinese  demonology  has 
so  much  to  say.  But  if  they  harm  man  it  is  always  by- 
consent  of  Heaven.  They  form  a  means  of  retributive 
justice  :  hence  the  belief  in  them  is  a  comer-stone  of  Chinese 
ethics.  "  The  kwei  harm  the  arrogant ;  the  shen  render  the 
modest  happy,"  says  the  Yih  King,  Grateful  spirits  may 
even  prevent  an  examination  candidate  from  being  "plucked"  ; 
a  rancorous  ghost  may  cause  him  to  be  "  plucked." 

The  Tao  of  the  Universe  produces  the  Tao  of  man,  the 
right  conduct  he  should  follow.  Man  is  naturally  virtuous, 
and  has  only  to  observe  the  ii — laws  of  social,  political, 
ritual  life,  in  order  to  remain  so.  This  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  both  Taoism  and  Confucianism  Professor  De 
Groot  has  interesting  chapters  in  which  he  pursues  the  ideas 
involved  in  Chinese  ethics,  and  shows  that  Taoism  preached 
asceticism  as  a  path  for  the  saint  The  saint,  however,  may 
be  one  who  follows  the  Tao  and  is  obedient  to  the  numerous 
//.  According  to  Taoism  saintliness,  especially  where  pro* 
duced  through  asceticism,  results  in  miraculous  powers. 
This  is  true  of  the  saint  in  the  opinion  of  most  religions. 
Taoism,  however,  regards  the  saint  as  positively  divine.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  breathing  exercises  are  important 
for  those  who  would  follow  the  Tao.     In  practice  Taoism 

^  Cf.  the  Annamite  ideas  already  cited. 
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is  a  religion  with  a  large  pantheon,  and  has  largely  become 
a  system  of  magic  rites.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  disentangle 
Confucianism  from  Taoism  in  Prol^essor  De  Groot's  chapters. 
Both  represent  forms  of  "  Univeriism/'  and  Confucianism 
regards  the  Tao  as  essential.  But  it  insists  on  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  or  wisdom  (chi),  to  which  Taoism  was  in- 
different, holding,  as  no  Confucian  would  do,  that  the  poor 
in  mind  are  blessed.  Apart  from  this,  the  difference  between 
the  two  religions  seem  to  be  rather  in  their  later  develop- 
ments than  in  their  original  ideas.  The  affinities  of  Taoism 
are  with  Mahayana  Buddhism ;  and  Confucianism — a  state 
religion — has  persecuted  both.  The  sublime  Universism  on 
Mrhich  Taoism  is  based  has  not  hindered  it  from  becoming  a 
cult  of  gods  many  and  demons  many.  Yang  is  personified 
as  '^  Royal  Father  of  the  East "  in  an  island  paradise,  Yin 
as  "  Royal  Mother  of  the  West "  in  the  Kwunlun  paradise. 
Besides  these  and  other  gods  there  are  numerous  "  divine 
immortals,"  followers  of  the  Tao,  who  every  year  become 
gods.  Confucianism  does  not  recognise  these,  but  it  has  its 
own  cult  of  ancestors,  and  worships  many  nature  gods,  chief 
of  them  Yang  and  Yin  as  Heaven  and  Earth.  These  various 
•divinities  are  described  in  a  long  chapter  on  "  The  Worship 
of  the  Universe."  In  face  of  all  this  polytheism  one  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  "  Universism  "  has  always  been 
nothing  but  a  philosophy  of  the  universe,  not  a  primitive 
and  comparatively  pure  religion  later  corrupted  and  distorted. 
It  accepted  as  guiding  principles  factors  in  the  popular 
religion  ;  it  was  easily  acceptable  to  those  who  sought  some- 
thing better  than  that  religion ;  and  it  supplied  a  Way  of 
Life  which,  as  far  as  Taoism  pure  and  simple  is  concerned, 
was  independent  of  it 

Professor  Moulton  pays  no  exaggerated  tribute  to 
Zoroastrianism  when  he  says  of  its  prophet  in  his  Hibbert 
lectures  (5)  that  "of  him  alone  among  the  prophets  of  the 
Gentiles  ...  we  may  declare  with  confidence  that  he  had 
nothing  to  say  of  God  that  even  Christian  thought  could  deem 
unworthy."  This  volume  traverses  only  incidentally  the  whole 
field  of  Zoroastrianism.  That  will  be  done  in  Professor 
Williams  Jackson's  long-looked  for  work.     Its  purpose  is  to 

2Z 
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disentangle  the  elements  of  primitive  Zoroastrianism — the 
prophet's  teaching — to  show  what  preceded  it  and  what  it 
became.  Professor  Moulton  is  an  acute  critic,  and  his  exposi- 
tion of  theories  or  facts,  if  often  too  much  burdened  with 
detail,  is  weighty.  The  real  interest  of  the  book  lies, 
perhaps,  in  the  chapters  on  Zoroaster's  teaching,  and  on 
those  where  important  novelties  are  propounded,  viz.,  about 
the  Magi.  In  a  preliminary  chapter  on  the  sources, 
Darmesteter's  argument  about  the  late  date  of  the  Gathas 
and  their  indebtedness  to  Philo  is  refuted,  and  a  date  earlier 
than  that  usually  suggested  for  them  is  proposed.  Zoroaster 
himself  is  speaking  in  the  Gathas,  wholly  or  nearly  so. 
Zoroaster's  teaching  at  first  made  little  headway ;  it  was 
confined  to  a  small  corner  of  the  land  and  accepted  only  in 
aristocratic  circles.  Herodotus  does  not  mention  him  : 
hence  his  knowledge  of  Iranian  religion  "  came  from  strata 
wholly  untouched  by  Zarathushtra's  teaching."  Later  it 
was  the  Magi  who  popularised  the  teaching,  though  in 
doing  so  they  did  not  preserve  its  purity. 

The  primitive  religion  of  Iran  is  described  by  Herodotus 
— a  species  of  nature  worship  with  an  organised  ritual  and 
clearly  defined  gods  and  spirits.  Professor  Moulton  suggests 
that  there  were  orgiastic  rites  under  the  inspiration  of 
Haoma,  an  intoxicant,  abhorred  of  the  prophet  Later, 
Haoma  appears  again  in  the  Yashts,  probably  made  from 
some  other  plant,"  for  the  Iranian  Bacchus  has  in  the  interval 
signed  the  pledge.'*  Zoroaster  was  a  reformer  of  all  this 
older  religion,  and  was  in  effect  a  monotheist,  not  a  dualist 
The  wise  Ahura  was  perhaps  the  clan  god  of  his  caste, 
superior  to  the  gods  of  lesser  castes,  which  were,  however^ 
acknowledged  by  members  of  the  prophet's  caste.  His 
**  first  step  was  to  rise  from  this  higher  polytheism  to  mono- 
theism, from  a  god  who  was  greatest  of  gods  to  a  god  who 
stood  alone."  Professor  Moulton  suggests  as  the  causes  of 
this  step  a  practical  one — the  fact  that  the  prophet's  caste  was 
agricultural,  oppressed  by  nomad  castes  whose  gods  would 
be  hated,  and  a  speculative  one  rooted  in  the  love  of  Truth. 
And  Truth  must  be  One.  If  this  be  so,  and  if  Zoroaster 
was  as  monotheistic  as  is  here  claimed,  may  we  not  see  a 
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real  divine  leading  of  this  Eastern  sage?  Cisrtainly  the 
description  of  Ahura  in  the  Gathas  leaves  little  room  for 
another  god  beside  him.  The  Amshaspands — a  name  not 
found  in  the  Gathas,  though  they  are  there  referred  to — 
were  to  the  prophet  not  separate  from  Ahura,  but  attributes 
of  him  "  endowed  with  a  vague  measure  of  separate  exist- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  truth  for  which 
they  severally  stand."  Professor  Moulton's  discussion  of  the 
Amshaspands  is  interesting  and  far-reaching. 

More  important  for  Zoroaster's  monotheism  is  the 
question  of  the  evil  principle.  His  doctrine  on  this  point 
is  essential  to  his  system,  but  inasmuch  as  the  evil  principle 
is  eventually  to  be  utterly  destroyed  that  system  is  not 
dualistic,  unless  the  origin  and  development  of  evil  alone  is 
considered.  In  one  aspect  Zoroaster's  greatness  appears 
here :  it  appears  even  more  emphatically  in  his  command 
to  resist  evil.  There  was  no  propitiation  of  evil,  no  apo- 
tropaeic  rite,  only  an  ethical  resistance.  Evil  for  the  prophet 
was  Druj\  Falsehood.  He  existed  from  the  beginning  with 
the  Good  Spirit  of  Truth,  but  was  hostile  to  him  {angra)y 
perhaps  an  epithet  afterwards  made  a  personal  name  of  the 
evil  principle  by  Zoroaster  s  successors.  The  following  of 
Evil  both  by  men  and  by  Daeva — the  once  divine  spirits — 
was  wholly  a  matter  of  choice.  These  Daevas  were  the 
gods  of  antagonistic  clans,  regarded  thus  as  evil  by  the 
prophet,  and  there  is  evidence  that  chiefs  and  priests  re- 
sisted the  heresy  against  the  older  gods.  But  with  the 
conversion  of  Vishtaspa  and  his  nobles  the  prophet's  success 
was  assured,  even  if  he  made  little  headway  among  the  folk, 
and  even  if  some  of  the  existing  divinities  became  angels  in 
the  Zoroastrian  system.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  view 
of  the  prominence  of  Mithra  in  this  later  system  and  of  the 
vogue  of  Mithraism,  that  in  one  aspect  at  least,  that  of  a 
warrior  god  adored  by  robber  hordes,  he  was  obnoxious  to  the 
prophet,  though  as  god  of  compacts — another  aspect  of  him 
— he  might  have  been  acceptable  to  him.  Hence  he  comes 
under  total  eclipse  in  the  Gathas  and  the  Achamaenian 
inscriptions.  Possibly  Mithra,  the  popular  Iranian  god, 
was  derived  from  Assyria,  where  a  word  metru,  "  rain,"  is 
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found.  This  would  agree  with  the  fact  that  Anahita,  a 
river  goddess,  with  whom  Mithra  is  associated,  is  also 
Semitic  in  origin.  In  any  case  Mithraism  does  not  appear 
to  have  its  roots  in  genuine  Zoroastrianism. 

The  follower  of  Ahura  must  have  ''  right  thoughts  of  God 
and  duty,  right  words  to  comrades  in  the  faith,  right  actions, 
which  meant  mostly  the  zealous  performance  of  a  farmer's 
varied  work."  But  all  men  commit  sin.  How  then  are 
they  to  escape  judgment  ?  The  only  way  was  by  a  larger 
amount  of  good  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds.  Merit  must 
outweigh  sin.  If  this  is  not  a  lofty  teaching,  at  least  we 
must  remember,  as  Professor  Moulton  insists,  that  Zoroaster 
had  no  regard  for  "  futile  offerings,"  or  for  ritual — with  which 
later  Parsism  is  so  burdened,  even  if  it  still  insists  on  holiness 
of  living.  And  if  matter  is  contrasted  with  spirit  in  the 
Avesta,  the  real  division  is  not  between  them,  but  between 
good  and  evil,  for  spirit  may  be  evil  as  body  may  be 
good. 

The  interest  of  Professor  Moulton's  chapter  on  "  The  Last 
Things  "  is  absorbing,  but  deals  with  too  many  points  to  be 
more  than  referred  to  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Zoroaster's 
kingdom  of  good — ^the  new  heaven  and  earth — established 
without  challenge  from  evil,  was  in  the  near  future.  This 
is  his  true  answer  to  the  existence  of  evil  here,  and  man's 
suffering  from  it.  It  is  a  conception  rooted  in  his  doctrine 
of  God  and  God's  justice.  Whether  evil  will  be  annihilated 
or  punished  for  ever  is  not  clear.  One  thing  was  certain, 
the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand.^  Equally  absorbing  and 
worthy  of  careful  study  is  the  chapter  on  "  The  Fravashis," 
and  the  final  one  with  the  title  "  Zarathushtra  and  Israel." 
The  result,  beyond  angelology  and  some  apocalyptic  features, 
is  that  Israel  did  not  borrow  from  Zoroastrianism.  The  most 
striking  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  whole  subject  is, 
however,  to  be  found  in  the  two  chapters  on  "  The  Magi." 
These  are  regarded  as  an  aboriginal  folk,  neither  Aryan  nor 
Semitic,  with  usages  belonging  to  a  lower  stage  of  culture, 
probably    part   of    the    indigenous    population    of    Media. 

^  Further  reference  to  this  is  made  in  the  notice  of  Professor  Moore's  book, 
infra. 
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"  They  may  have  been  sooner  or  later  assimilated  to  the 
Persians  in  speech ;  but  in  racial  characteristics,  and  in 
customs  preserved  by  them  from  a  remote  antiquity  as  a 
sacred  tribe,  they  owe  nothing  to  either  Aryans  or  Semites,, 
and  are  purely  aboriginal."  They  were  a  tribe  of  Shamans 
who  led  the  non-Aryan  population,  and  gradually  assumed 
a  wide  religious  ascendancy.  Zoroaster's  doctrines,  already 
corrupted  by  a  relapse  to  the  old  Iranian  religion^  attracted 
them.  They  claimed  him  as  one  of  themselves,  and  now 
brought  much  into  his  religion  which  was  really  foreign  to 
it,  especially  ritual.  Further,  it  was  not  until  the  time  of 
the  Sassanian  revival  that  Zoroastrianism  as  such  penetrated 
westwards.  What  was  really  known  before  then  was  Magi- 
anism,  a  very  different  thing.  This  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  story  of  the  Magi,  which,  if  fictitious,  has  an 
extraordinary  accuracy  and  "  correct  colour  "  to  have  been 
written  by  a  Jew.  Professor  Moulton  offers  many  proofs 
for  the  correctness  of  his  theory.  Most  of  these  can  only 
be  criticised  by  an  expert,  though  here  and  there  the  mere 
student  can  see  their  value,  e.g,  the  fact  that  the  Persians 
buried  their  dead.  This  was  abhorrent  to  the  Magi,  as  is 
seen  in  later  Parsism,  but  it  did  not  prevail  among  orthodox 
Zoroastrians  till  after  our  era.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  valuable  appendices — one  giving  a 
reconstruction  of  a  Median  (Magian)  folk-tale  which  the 
author  presumes  to  underlie  71?^// ;  others  give  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Gatkas,  the  passages  from  Greek  authors  refer- 
ring to  the  religion  of  Iran,  etc.  There  are  very  full  indices. 
This  is  the  most  valuable  book  which  has  appeared  on 
Zoroastrianism  in  English.  J.  A.  Macculloch. 

Bridge  of  Allan. 
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ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF    RELIGION   AND  ETHICS, 

edited  by  James  Hastings.    Vol.  VIL    Hsrmns — Liberty. 
Edinburgh:  T,  Gr  T,  Clark,  1914.     Pp.  xx.,  911.     285. 

In  this  volume  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Professor  Hastings  has 
again  gathered  round  him  a  very  distinguished  group  of 
specialists,  and  he  has  also  introduced  to  a  wider  world 
certain  scholars  whose  spurs  were  but  lately  or  not  com- 
pletely won. 

We  have  Mr  A.  E.  Crawley,  on  the  Kingship,  Kissing, 
and  Kneeling ;  Mr  W.  Crooke,  on  various  Indian  subjects  : 
Professor  Cumont  (Kizil   Bash);  Count  Goblet  d'Alviella 
(Images    and    Idols,    Initiation);    Professor   T.    W.    Rhys 
Davids  (Buddhist  Hymns  and  Law) ;  Professor  von  Dob- 
schutz  (Interpretation) ;  Professor  Eucken  (Individuality) ; 
Mr  L.  R.  Famell  (Kabeiroi)  ;  Sir  J.  G.  Eraser  (Indonesians) ; 
Professor  Percy  Gardner  (Images   and    Idols,  Greek   and 
Roman) ;   Miss   Harrison  (Initiation,  Greek) ;    Dr   Hyslop 
•(Introspection);  Dr  Johns  (Inheritance,  Law,  Babylonian); 
Professor  Kennett  (Israel)  ;  Mr  Loewe  (Judaism,  Kabbala) ; 
Mr  W.  F.  Lofthouse  (Indiffercntism) ;  Dr  Loofs  (Kenosis) ; 
Dr  J.  A.  M*Culloch  (Incense,  Landmarks)  ;  Dr  M'Dougall 
(Hypnotism)  ;  Dr  A.  C.  M'Giffert  (Immanence) ;  Professor 
J.  S.   Mackenzie  (Infinity) ;   Dr  W.  D.  Mackenzie   (Jesus 
Christ) ;    Professor    H.    R.    Mackintosh   (Implicit    Faith) ; 
Professor  Margoliouth  (Hymns,  Ethiopic  and  Muslim,  etc.) ; 
Dr  Mellone  (Immortality) ;  Professor  Allan  Menzies  (New 
Testament  Law) ;  Professor  Moulton  (Iranians) ;  Dr  Munro 
(Lake-dwellings) ;  Professor  R.  L.  Ottley  (Innocence)  ;   Dr 
L.  B.  Paton  (Ishtar) ;    Dr  Pinches  (Babylonian  Hymns) ; 
Professor  Otto  Schrader  (King  and  Law,  Teutonic) ;  Canon 
J.  G.  Simpson  (Justification,  Irving) ;  Professor  E.  S.  Star- 
buck  (Intuitionalism) ;  Professor  A.  E.  Taylor  (Identity) ; 
Professor  E.  Troeltsch  (Idealism,  Kant) ;   Professor  Vino- 
gradoff  (Law,  Greek)  ;  Mr  C.  C.  Webb  (Idea) ;   Professor 
G.  J.  Stokes  (Intellect). 
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The  volume,  with  one  or  two  outstanding  exceptions,  is 
relatively  stronger  in  Philosophy  and  Comparative  Religion, 
than  in  either  Biblical  or  Dogmatic  Theology.  A  moment's 
thought  will  remind  us  that  from  H  to  L,  though  we  meet 
the  words  Jesus,  Judaism,  Israel,  Inspiration,  Imputation, 
Kenosis,  Interpretation,  and  Kingdom  of  God,  we  do  not 
find  many  other  important  topics  of  theology  or  history  of 
Bible  religion.  Whereas  in  philosophy  we  have  Idea,  Ideal- 
ism, Intellect,  Imagination,  Infinity,  Inference,  Individualism, 
Individuality,  Intelligence,  Immortality,  Libertarianism,  In- 
stinct, Intuitionalism,  Introspection,  Identity,  Kant,  Leibnitz, 
and  such  psychological  topics  as  Hypnotism,  Hysteria, 
Insanity,  and  Laughter.  It  is  brought  home  to  one,  for 
what  a  number  of  philosophical  terms  words  beginning 
with  "  i "  are  responsible. 

Then  religious  and  ritual  practices  are  well  represented 
— Images  and  Idols^  Initiation,  Incubation,  Incense,  Kissing, 
Kneeling,  Intercession,  Jewel,  Invocation,  Kingship,  Indul- 
gences are  a  long  list. 

Comparative  and  Primitive  Religion  give  us  Incarnation, 
Ishtar,  Kabeiroi,  Korybantes,  Islam,  Isis,  and  Lama. 

In  history  and  biography  we  have  some  very  useful  and 
illuminating  work,  e.g.  Jansenism,  Jesuits,  Joachimites,  In- 
quisition, Iconoclasm,  and  Investiture — Knox,  Levi  ben 
Gershon,  Kierkegaarde,  Jerome,  Leibnitz,  Lessing,  Ibsen, 
Laud,  Josephus,  Irving,  and  above  all,  Kant. 

While  in  social  and  economical  subjects  we  have  Juvenile 
offenders,  Laissez-faire,  Illegitimacy,  Industrialism,  Insurance, 
and  Intemationality. 

Mr  C.  C.  Webb's  history  of  the  use  of  the  ambiguous 
word  ideUy  from  Plato  to  Hegel,  is  clear  and  concise. 
His  conclusion  is  that  of  leading  modern  psychologists,  that 
its  use  as  a  tertium  quid  between  the  mind  and  the  object 
should  be  abandoned.  This  applies  to  Ward's  "presentation" 
as  well.  It  is  better  to  leave  experience  as  a  communion 
dimply  of  subject  and  object,  and  to  regard  the  mental 
images  that  inherited  the  name  "  idea "  rather  as  feelings, 
features  of  our  experience  rather  than  objects  or  quasi- 
objects  of  apprehension. 
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Troeltsch,  in  dealing  with  Idealism^  starts  from  conscious- 
ness and  its  contents.  It  is  the  theory  that,  given  subject 
and  object,  objects  can  only  exist  for  a  subject,  which,. 
"  carrying  the  objects  within  itself,"  is  the  higher  category. 
From  this  starting-point  he  says  that  a  vast  variety  of  forms 
have  been  developed.  Except  in  so  far  as  it  opposes 
materialism,  it  is  best  described  as  a  method  of  explaining 
the  relation  of  subject  and  object  and  all  that  it  involves. 
Under  Idealism  we  have  the  nominalistic  variety  of  the 
English  type,  in  which  the  facts  of  nature,  as  well  as  the 
facts  of  mind,  are  phenomena  of  consciousness.  And  this,, 
in  all  its  phases,  from  Berkeley  to  Spencer,  is  sharply  op- 
posed to  the  Realism  and  apriorism  of  Platonism.  Again, 
roads  diverge  when  decisions  have  to  be  made  as  to  the 
relations  of  various  consciousnesses,  and  of  them  to  the 
absolute  consciousness.  Kant  attempted  to  combine  the 
antagonistic  elements  of  the  phenomenal  and  noumenai  world, 
and  his  work  is  "  obviously  unsatisfactory,  as  human  experi- 
ence exhibits,  and  for  a  true  interpretation  demands,  not  the 
mere  juxtaposition  but  the  actual  fusion  of  the  two  aspects.'^ 
Hence  the  later  developments  in  what  is  usually  called 
"  German  Idealism,"  which  derives  reality  from  the  absolute 
consciousness.  These  are  differentiated  by  the  conception 
of  what  that  absolute  or  divine  consciousness  is,  and  we 
have  therefore  theistic,  pantheistic,  and  pessimistic  variants. 
"  This  form  of  idealism  is  in  reality  a  revived  Platonism  or 
Neo-Platonism,  except  in  so  far  as  on  the  lines  of  Descartes 
and  Kant,  the  idealistic  factor  depends  upon  the  principle 
of  a  philosophy  of  consciousness,  and  all  laws  and  values 
are  regarded  as  respectively  but  the  processes  and  ends  of 
the  absolute  consciousness  which  is  deduced  from  that  prin- 
ciple, whereas  in  the  older  systems  their  idealistic  character 
rests  not  upon  any  central  element  abstracted  by  analysis 
from  consciousness,  but  upon  the  hypostatisation  of  the 
general  concepts  readily  evolved  from  it."  Modern  psychol- 
ogy demolishing  the  ego,  the  soul  and  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness, seemed  to  deal  a  deadly  blow  at  a  method  which 
rested  on  that  individual  consciousness.  Still  more  the 
investigation    into    the    subliminal.       No    longer   can   the 
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supraliminal  pose  as  "consciousness"  in  general,  or  the 
primary  metaphysical  datum.  Still  less  can  the  subcon- 
scious. But  Troeltsch  holds  that  the  foundation  of  idealism 
stands  firm  on  "  an  unconscious  or  pre-conscious  activity  of 
reason."  It  rests  on  principles  grasped  intuitively,  by  feel- 
ing, not  by  thought,  and  Bergson's  becomes  the  only  possible 
idealism.  He  concludes  with  a  strong  statement  of  the  im- 
portance of  Idealism  for  Religion. 

Professor  A.  £.  Taylor  on  Identity  argues  against 
Bradley.  "10=10  is  a  significant  and  true  statement "  ; 
it  is  a  schema,  like  other  schemata,  a  form  in  which  pro- 
positions can  be  truly  expressed.  Of  course  it  is  no  judg- 
ment, for  judgments  must  have  definite  terms.  "  The  real 
function  of  the  law  of  identity  is  to  assert  that  every  object  of 
thought  has  a  definite  character."  The  three  laws  of  thought 
guarantee  the  definite  and  recognisable  character  of  objects 
of  thought.  In  practical  application  it  is  shown,  that  being  the 
same  means  for  a  changing  thing  to  have  a  definite  law  of 
growth  by  which  it  evolves  through  its  various  phases. 
And  this  applies  to  the  person  on  the  psychical,  not  the 
bodily  side.  Personal  identity  is  identity  of  form,  not 
identity  of  matter.  Hume's  quibbles  were  very  crude. 
Even  Bradley's  "suggested  minimum  of  a  persisting  core 
of  coenaesthesia  in  the  personality  is  difficult  to  believe  in. 
Professor  Taylor  sternly  arraigns  any  conception  of  personal 
identity  as  seated  in  the  subliminal  as  "  the  human  fallacy 
in  a  new  dress."  And  with  regard  to  re-incarnation,  he 
holds  memory  to  be  essential  to  personal  identity,  and  that 
"  there  is  no  sense,  e,g,y  in  speculations  which  represent  the 
same  person  as  passing  through  a  succession  of  lives,  in 
each  of  which  he  is  absolutely  precluded  from  all  possible 
memory  of  the  events  of  those  which  have  gone  before." 

Dr  Mac  In  tyre,  in  his  very  compressed  article  on  Imagina^ 
tion^  follows  Wundt.  Some  idea  of  the  whole  precedes  the 
actual  formation  of  ideas,  as  distinguished  from  the  point- 
to-point  movement  of  memory.  But  he  agrees  that  since 
Wundt,  the  analysis  of  memory,  has  produced  the  impression 
that  an  idea  of  the  whole  probably  precedes  a  process  of 
memory.    And  so  it  is  truer  to  differentiate  them  by  looking  at 
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Xh^  function  of  each,  as  regarding  respectively  the  past  and 
future.  Imagination  is  the  primitive,  concrete,  picture- form 
of  reasoning,  and  is  charged  with  an  emotional  element  that 
reason  has  not  It  is  adaptive  to  new  situations  and  possi- 
bilities, not  to  recurrent  cases.  As  emotional  it  is  swift, 
sudden,  leaping  from  old  to  new,  bizarre ;  it  bifurcates  into 
specifically  active  and  passive  forms ;  it  temporally  tends  to 
disassociation  of  personality  ;  it  elaborates  unconsciously. 
Indeed  the  explanations  of  S.  Freud  of  the  latter  feature, 
Dr  Maclntyre  suggests,  perhaps  go  very  deep.  All  imagina- 
tive work,  artistic  and  poetic,  may  be  "the  transformed 
symbolical  presentment  of  a  deeper  system  of  ideas  "  ex- 
pressing hidden  desires,  which  the  conscious  subject  has 
suppressed,  rejected,  and  censored  as  impossible,  immoral* 
or  fanciful. 

Professor  M'GifTert  on  Immanence  shows  how  natural  it 
was  for  the  early  Church  to  stress  Transcendence.  But 
Augustine  laid  the  foundation  for  the  schoolmen  of  a  com- 
bination of  the  two,  until  the  Nominalism  of  Duns  "  pushed 
God  out  of  the  world  altogether."  The  developments  of 
physical  science  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
still  further  exalted  the  transcendence  of  God.  And  it  was 
the  Romantic  movement  which  by  more  than  one  road  led 
the  mind  to  reconsider  the  posibility  of  Divine  Immanence. 
Philosophically  Spinoza  is  the  root  of  the  Monism  of 
Goethe,  Schleiermacher,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  and  the  great 
trend  of  physical  science  made  it  impossible,  as  Aubrey 
Moore  said  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
regard  God  as  "  an  occasional  visitor."  The  science  of  the 
hour  was  largely  one  that  could  do  without  God,  and  so 
theologians  turned  to  Immanence  as  their  inner  line  of 
defence  for  religion.  This  was  all  very  well,  but  Immanence 
has  its  difficulties.  And  the  task  of  modern  theists  is  to 
safeguard  religion  against  Pantheism  by  some  form  of 
Panentheism ;  they  have  to  assume  transcendence,  and  to 
give  a  definite  meaning  to  the  term  ;  they  have  to  assure 
man's  place  in  the  universe  as  a  self-determinative  person ; 
they  have  to  equate  God's  Personality  with  human  per- 
sonality.    We  are  all  aware  how  Illingworth,  Fiske,  Royce, 
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and  Upton  have  worked  to  those  ends.  Professor  M'Giffert 
recognises  the  difficulties,  but  does  not  consider  them 
insuperable.  "It  is  evident,"  he  says,  " that  two  disparate 
interests,  the  cosmical  and  the  personal,  are  involved  in  the 
combination."  He  does  not  consider  that  modern  books 
dealing  with  the  problems  are  of  real  philosophical  value. 

We  have  from  Mr  S.  H.  Mellone  a  somewhat  cold  and 
cautious  essay  on  Immortality,  He  notes  that  a  modem 
mind  must  regard  all  its  problems  from  a  dynamical,  not  a 
statical,  point  of  view.  We  regard  the  future  life  from  the 
standpoint  therefore  of  continued  growth,  not  of  mere  end- 
lessness. We  look  to  the  full  completion  of  our  possi- 
bilities. And  this  must  be  after  death.  Such  an  argument 
carries  us  over  the  border,  but  not  on  an  ipso  facto  endless 
journey.  The  aspirations  of  man  dimly  express  needs  that 
this  life  cannot  satisfy — the  theological  argument  is  the  only 
direct  line  of  proof.  The  assumptions  of  materialism  and 
the  mechanical  theory  tend  to  shrink  nowadays,  and  their 
shrinkage  enlarges  the  sphere  of  hope.  We  have  the 
"  desire  to  live,"  and  "  the  wages  of  going  on "  are  surely 
worthily  aspired  to.  But  we  always  fall  back  on  "  teleology." 
Are  personal  affections  worthy  of  preservation,  and  is 
personal  goodness  worth  developing  ?  As  Professor 
Pringle-Pattison  said,  "  In  the  last  resort  all  arguments 
•depend  on  the  view  taken  of  the  worth  of  human  person- 
ality." The  likelihood  being  admitted,  we  can  have  no 
conception,  much  less  any  mental  picture  of  the  conditions 
of  that  existence.  Dogmatic  insistence  upon  any  particular 
representation  is  nowhere  more  blamewothy  than  here." 
Only  we  may  cling  to  the  ideas  of  Rest  and  Progress, 
Vision  and  Energy.  "  We  may  be  assured  that  both 
aspects  of  life  are  reconciled  in  the  Perfect  Whole."  And 
we  end  in  the  conception  of  God  as  the  idea  that  reconciles. 
Yes :  we  must  get  there  at  last,  and  it  was  where  Jesus 
Christ  started.  "  Have  ye  not  read — He  is  not  the  God 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  There  is  another  way  to 
treat  the  problem,  than  on  the  estimate  of  human  worth. 
It  starts  from  the  life  which  is  dependent  on,  and  conscious 
of,  a  Heavenly  Father. 
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Individualism  (Ehrhardt)  and  individuality  (Eucken)  are 
important  articles.  The  former  for  its  historical  survey  of 
the  disentangling  of  the  individual  from  corporate  tyranny, 
and  his  necessary  reabsorption  as  a  free  spirit  into  a  new 
solidarity  with  his  fellows,  remembering  what  he  owes  to  the 
community.  The  latter  is  very  typical  of  Eucken.  There 
is  much  talk  of  the  rhythmical  tendency  of  human  society. 
In  modern  times  the  Germans  from  Leibnitz  downwards 
have  led  the  way,  under  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  in 
asserting  individuality  to  be  the  end  of  life.  But  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel,  Romanticism  and  modem  Sociology, 
have  made  manifest  the  importance  of  the  milieu.  Prac- 
tical life  has  worked  conjointly  with  theory  in  this  direction — 
and  the  ideal  of  the  State  has  assumed  greater  and  greater 
proportions.  And  the  same  tendencies  are  manifest  in 
religion.  And  here  lie  the  problems  of  the  future.  Indi- 
viduality and  Socialism  are  both  stressed  by  the  modern 
spirit — this  is  the  antinomy  of  our  own  day.  "  In  any  case 
the  actual  decision  between  the  two  factors  depends  not 
upon  abstract  considerations,  but  upon  the  existing  conditions 
of  human  life." 

We  feel  that  we  have  not  got  very  far.  Truisms  have 
been  delightfully  put  in  perfectly-balanced  language  by  one 
who  knows  every  inch  of  the  field.  So  often  an  English 
reader  feels  that,  with  all  the  trumpeting  of  Eucken,  he 
adds  very  little  to  what  we  learned  years  ago  from  our  own 
Christian  Socialists  led  by  Maurice,  and  from  the  political 
philosophy  of  T.  H.  Green. 

The  article  on  Infinity  begins  by  distinguishing  the  two- 
conceptions  of  the  Infinite,  {a)  the  endless,  only  applicable 
to  that  which  has  numerable  parts ;  and  {b)  the  complete 
or  perfect,  a  possibly  incorrect  use,  but  one  that  must  be 
reckoned  with.  A  concise  history  of  the  conception  leads 
up  to  the  modern  view  that,  as  employed  in  mathematics,  it 
is  not  applied  to  simple  endlessness,  but  to  '*  a  definite  kind 
of  endlessness  due  to  the  formal  working  out  of  some  system 
of  relations."  Applying  the  conception  of  endlessness  to- 
space,  the  writer  considers  that  no  ground  could  be  given 
for  assuming  no  point  of  limitation.     For  limits  in  time  he 
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refers  us  to  art  Eternity ;  and  the  objections  to  its  endless 
division  are  even  more  apparent  And  it  may  reasonably 
be  affirmed  that  the  subdivision  of  any  concrete  thing  may 
ultimately  yield  finite  parts.  Infinity  as  a  norm  of  the  con- 
ception of  God  must  mean  "all-inclusive,"  not  "endless" 
knowledge,  power  able  to  accomplish  anything  chosen 
{against  the  absurdities  suggested  by  MTaggart).  In 
short,  the  infinity  is  perfection,  not  endlessness.  "It  is 
perhaps  the  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  conception 
of  endlessness  that  has  led  some  writers  to  postulate  the 
•existence  of  a  finite  God."  Finally,  the  cosmos  must  be 
reckoned  not  endless  but  perfect  and  complete. 

Professor  Lloyd  Morgan's  Instinct  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing to  the  psychologist.  It  is  in  the  main  a  sympathetic 
•criticism  of  M'DougalL  The  intricacies  of  the  problems  of 
hereditary  proclivity  in  man  are  unravelled,  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  Wundt,  "  the  principle  of  creative  resultants,"  is  held 
to,  i.e.  that  the  product  in  psychical  syntheses  is  not  a  mere 
aggregate  but  a  new  creation.  The  new  resultants  in 
the  course  of  mental  development,  notably  the  religious 
sentiments,  are  the  outcome  of  character,  and  to  some 
extent  involuntary,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  have 
an  instinctive  basis.  Professor  Starbuck's  Intuitionalism 
joins  on  to  the  above.  Intuition  to  the  Bergsonian  is 
practically  instinct.  Reason  is  but  a  specialised  form  of 
carrying  out  behaviour.  Intuition  lies  below  it.  The 
physical  side  of  it  has  progressively  developed,  even  as 
the  brain  has.  It  feels  after  ends  that  are  being  fittained 
— and  these  ends  are  organically  valuable.  Even  clear, 
conscious  judgments  are  "  based  upon  evidences  that  must 
be  felt  out  rather  than  cognised."  Starbuck  holds  to  a 
•"  genetic  view  "  of  consciousness,  which  tends  to  bring  the 
intellect  and  the  instincts  into  harmony.  The  two  are  not 
•different  in  kind.  The  intellect  preserves  the  inner  life  of 
the  instincts.  "  It  does  not  furnish  values  to  life  because  ot 
its  formulations  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  formulations  are  meant 
to  describe  the  values  that  consciousness  already  apprehends." 

Intellect  in  Professor  G.  J.  Stokes's  view  is,  however,  quite 
original  and  primary.     Cognition  comes  before  association 
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of  ideas.  Pragmatism  is  far  astray.  "  Consciousness  of  an 
end,  however  vague,  implies  the  presence  of  an  intellectual 
power  which  already  differentiates  such  end  from  the  current 
tending  towards  it."  And  the  voluntaristic  conception  in 
Bergson  is  quite  wrong-headed.  He  never  explains  how  his 
creative  movement,  even  if  it  existed,  could  explain  the 
adaptation  of  intellect  to  the  object  He  postulates  a  con- 
sciousness lying  behind  intellect.  This  Purely  is  the  tntel- 
lectus  agens  of  the  schoolmen.  The  postulating  of  an 
intellect  relative  to  the  nature  it  interprets,  and  of  a  nature 
relative  to  intelligence,  is  safer  ground. 

The  anti-intellectual  tendencies  of  the  day  receive  fuller 
treatment  from  Paul  Kalweit  in  Intellectualism.  The  con- 
clusions of  Eucken  are  followed.  The  intellect  has  its 
rights,  yet  it  is  not  the  sole  authority  in  human  life. 
Reality  refuses  to  be  completely  rationalised.  And  this 
is  above  all  true  in  religion,  where  a  long  battle  may  now  be 
said  to  have  been  won  by  religious  psychology.  "  In  religion 
there  is  something  before  which  the  intellect  must  abase 
itself"  Yet  religion  itself  requires  that  a  high  value  should 
be  set  on  the  intellect.  All  this  in  its  application  to  religion 
and  spiritual  values  we  suppose  that  Professor  Stokes  would 
admit  It  is  the  primary  character  of  intellect,  not  its 
absolute  authority,  that  he  defends. 

The  volume  of  an  Encyclopaedia  which  contains  the 
article  which  treats  of  Jesus  Christ  is  necessarily  extremely 
important  This  article  has  been  entrusted  by  Dr  Hastings 
to  Dr  William  Douglas  Mackenzie,  Professor  of  Christian 
Theology  in  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  a 
notable  and  very  helpful  piece  of  work.  The  writer  finds  that 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  experience  of  believers  can 
only  be  satisfied  by  the  description  of  Jesus  as  a  unique 
type  of  personality — "  a  superhuman  conscious  will  which 
has  entered  for  definite  moral  ends  into  the  conditions  of 
human  experience,  at  once  human  because  it  is  conscious 
will,  and  yet  more  than  human  because  it  has  invaded  the 
course  of  human  life  from  a  range  of  conscious  being  and 
life  above  the  human."  As  such  is  He  revealed  in  the 
Gospels,  and  such  a  basis  of  "  personal  idealism  "  underlies 
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a  passage  in  St  Paul  like  Col.  i.  15-20,  in  which  the  writer 
appears  to  have  borrowed  philosophical  categories  of  a 
Philonic  or  Hegelian  type.  We  shall  find  this  definition 
the  guide  and  clue  through  the  whole  of  the  article. 

The  religion  founded  by  Christ  is  compared  with 
Buddhism  and  Islam  as  to  its  power  of  satisfying,  of  focus- 
sing the  Divine  object,  and  of  calling  out  the  religious  atti- 
tude in  man.  The  consciousness  of  Christ  is  the  essence  of 
His  religion  and  reveals  a  Self  in  which  knowledge  and 
being  are  one.  Its  elements  were  a  unique  sense  of  Divine 
fellowship,  a  unique  conception  of  the  holiness  and  love  of 
God,  and  a  sinless  conscience.  Full  justice  is  done  to  the 
double  elements  that  constitute  the  eschatological  problem. 
The  sense  of  personal  agency  differentiates  Christ  from 
apocalyptic  dreamers.  "  He  speaks  of  what  is  being  done 
or  to  be  done  through  Himself."  "  The  future  is  absorbed 
in  His  consciousnesss  of  His  own  functions  as  Messiah." 
The  coming  of  the  Kingdom  is  an  act  of  grace ;  it  comes 
down  from  heaven,  but  its  coming  is  conditioned  by  the 
human  history  which  it  invades.  There  is  room  for  both 
the  apocalyptic  and  the  spiritual. 

As  Messiah  it  was  the  supremely  delicate  task  of  Jesus 
"  to  claim  the  substance  and  disown  the  merely  popular 
form  of  Messiahship."  He  acts  and  speaks  as  the  Revealer 
of  God,  He  sets  Himself  in  the  place  of  Jahweh — e,g,  Mark 
xi.  4  f.  =  Isa.  XXXV.  5,  Ixi.  I  ;  Luke  iv.  17  =  Isa.  Ixi.  i  f. ; 
Luke  vii.  27  =  Mai.  iii.  I — leaving  the  Fourth  Gospel  out  of 
the  question.  He  was  conscious  of  miraculous  power  over 
nature,  knowing  nothing  of  distinctions  between  "nature 
miracles "  and  "  miracles  of  healing,"  He  assumes  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Law-giver,  He  forgives  sins.  His  antici- 
pated Death  and  Resurrection  are  taught  to  be  consequent 
on  His  Messiahship,  and  His  Disciples  were  led  by  Him 
to  make  Him  the  object  of  religious  regard  and  obedience 
during  His  tarrying  with  them. 

The  title  "  Son  of  God,"  which  He  claimed,  expresses  the 
basis  of  His  consciousness.  It  is  by  no  means  merely 
equivalent  to  the  name  "  Messiah."  We  have  no  hint  as  to 
its  origin.     It  separates  Him  from  men.     With  regard  to 
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*^  Son  of  Man,"  Dr  Mackenzie  ai^ues  that  it  was  found  both 
in  Q  and  by  Mark  in  his  independent  material,  before  A.D. 
70,  and  can  therefore  hardly  be  a  misunderstanding  of  an 
Aramaic  phrase.  He  thinks  that  is  was  used  and  under- 
stood to  carry  "  higher  personal  implications  "  than  the  term 
Messiah,  a  supernatural  rather  than  a  political  connotation. 
It  was  used  by  our  Lord  (i)  to  express  His  power;  (ii) 
when  describing  the  purpose  and  eflfect  of  His  Death ;  and 
(iii)  in  His  apocalyptic  sayings,  which  Schweitzer  was  quite 
wrong  when  interpreting,  as  implying  that  the  status  of 
Messiah  was  to  be  won  after  His  Death. 

Turning  to  the  effect  of  the  conscious  will  of  Jesus,  we 
find  the  Church  of  His  creation.  ^  The  Gospels  prove  on 
every  page  that  Jesus  deliberately  set  Himself  to  establish 
the  Church  as  the  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God." 
Here  is  a  distinct  challenge  to  the  liberal  view  :  the  position 
of  those  like  Wemle  and  Harnack,  who  reduce  the  historic 
Christ  to  a  superlative  prophet,  and  then  in  the  face  of 
Christian  experience  exalt  Him  above  mankind,  is  keenly 
criticised.  The  whole  effect  of  His  teaching  was  to  replace 
the  Jewish  religion  by  an  attitude  to  God  mediated  by 
Himself.  And  this  was  inchoate  until  after  the  Death  and 
Resurrection.  Then  disciples  realised  that  "they  were 
again  under  the  control  of  the  same  conscious  will  that 
dominated  them  in  His  earthly  days."  They  had  no  difficulty 
in  passing  from  the  Jesus  of  history  to  the  Christ  of 
experience.  The  sense  of  fellowship  was  a  mediated 
fellowship,  and  the  Mediator  was  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
first. 

Next  is  considered  the  moral  regeneration  of  man  in 
process  of  accomplishment  The  Church  of  Christ,  in  spite 
of  its  failures,  has  done  more  than  any  other  oi^anisation 
to  hold  up  the  best  human  ideal.  Christ  Himself  has  been 
the  source  of  real  force — in  His  ethical  teaching,  in  his 
personal  character,  in  the  sense  of  His  Divinity,  and  in  the 
solution  of  the  most  persistent  moral  problems  through  the 
grace  of  God  in  Him.  He  appears  as  the  great  evolving 
force,  and  the  teaching  which  to  Schweitzer  looks  like 
Interimsethik,  is  not  contradictory  of  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
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tion,  but  actually  essential  in  an  evolving  world,  for  man 
needs  the  eternal  to  seem  imminent. 

We  are  taken  through  a  review  of  Apostolic  Christianity. 
St  Paul  had  no  controversy  with  the  original  disciples  on 
Christology.  The  Greek  elements  come  in  his  later  epistles 
after  years  of  work  among  Greeks.  The  "man/r^w  Heaven," 
as  against  J.  Weiss,  is  not  the  Logos,  but  the  coming  Christ. 
It  is  an  eschatological  idea.  The  Spirit  in  spite  of  2  Cor. 
iii.  1 7,  is  differentiated  from  Christ,  and  nothing  essentially 
new  was  added  to  Christology  from  Greek  sources.  And 
this  Christology  is  identical  with  that  of  Hebrews  and  the 
Johannine  writings. 

It  is  concluded  that  whereas  J.  Weiss  {Christus,  p.  87) 
asserts  that  early  Christianity  made  use  of  existing  concep- 
tions and  "  ready-made  predicates  "  to  express  the  impression 
made  by  Christ,  such  as  **  Godhead,"  the  real  truth  is  that 
the  personal  will  of  Christ  gave  the  impression  and  the  pre- 
dicate together — "all  their  thought,  all  their  predicates, 
started  with  His  own  words,  the  outflashings  of  His 
consciousness." 

We  have  a  survey  of  the  growth  of  definition  from  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  to  Chalcedon.  There  is  an  able  defence 
of  the  metaphysical  evolution  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person 
as  against  Ritschl  and  Harnack.  The  mistake  and  disaster 
was  not  in  forming  dogmas,  but  in  turning  them  into 
weapons  of  discipline. 

The  last  section  deals  with  Christology  and  the  modern 
mind.  For  us  the  stress  on  Personality  as  the  ultimate  form 
of  the  real,  and  on  experience  as  that  which  exists  for  it 
make  it  imperative  for  us  to  think  out  the  meaning  of 
Christ  differently  to  those  whose  categories  were  "  substance," 
"  essence,"  and  so  on.  Modern  Christology  is  the  effort  to 
envisage  Christ  as  the  Revealer  of  a  Personal  God,  and  as  a 
Personal  Lord. 

Hegel,  Schleiemacher,  Ritschl,  Kaftan,  and  Hermann  are 
passed  in  careful  review,  and  other  leading  German 
thinkers,  "all  characterised  by  the  effort  to  disown  any 
adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  with  its  Trini- 
tarian background,  and  its  permanent  puzzle  regarding  the 
3  A 
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presence  of  the  divine  subject  in  the  conscious  life  of  the 
man  Jesus."  The  Kenotic  theories  arc  temperately  exa- 
mined ;  agreement  is  expressed  with  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  that 
all  through  the  life  of  Jesus  there  was  a  "potentiality," 
which  does  not  mean  that  the  Divine  was  not  in  action,  but 
that  it  was  in  subdued  action. 

In  his  concluding  columns  on  the  present  situation  Dr 
Mackenzie  says  that  the  situation  is  full  of  perplexity  and 
difficulty  for  all  minds  which  lay  themselves  open  to  the 
forces  of  the  day.  He  considers  Schweitzer's  criticism  of 
the  *'  liberal "  movement  in  Germany  as  well  justified.  "  It 
has  become  quite  clear  that  the  Jesus  whom  the  *  liberals ' 
depict  never  existed."  But  it  must  also  be  clear  before  long 
that  Schweitzer's  own  picture  is  an  impossible  one.  "  The 
eschatologists  do  not  break  away  from  their  circle.  Their 
primary  negative  presuppositions  hold  them  still  eagerly 
experimenting  with  new  ways  of  accounting  for  an 
illusionary  element  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  and  yet 
one  through  which  a  divine  spirit  has  seized  upon  the  course 
of  human  history  and  given  men  assurance  of  God's  love." 

Due  notice  is  taken  of  the  special  influence  of  biology 
and  psychology  on  the  aspect  of  Christ  The  importance  of 
Seeberg  is  recognised  as  basing  his  Christology  on  conscious 
will.  But  the  relations  of  sub -conscious  to  conscious  are  so 
obscure  still  that  suggestions  as  to  an  explanation  of  the 
personality  of  the  divine-human  Christ  by  means  of 
psychology  must  be  very  reserved. 

Dr  Mackenzie  recognises  the  truth  in  ApoUinarianism. 
The  human  and  divine  are  identical  in  type.  But  the  error 
lay  in  the  analysis  of  human  nature  into  three  parts,  and 
replacing  one  of  them  by  the  Logos.  "  We  must  carry 
through  the  fundamental  idea  of  Apollinaris  more  vigorously 
than  he  did,  and  so  escape  his  fatal  error." 

The  last  paragraph  suggests  that  the  personality  of  man 
was  the  one  point  of  His  universe  that  the  Creator  could 
not  realise  merely  by  observation.  He  required  an  Incar- 
nation "to  taste  man's  peculiar  cup."  And  by  love  He 
crossed  the  gulf. 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  summary  of  this  important  con- 
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tribution  to  Christology.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  a  wide  range  of  specialised  knowledge  of  different 
kinds  is  focussed  upon  the  Divine  subject.  New  Testament 
criticism,  the  development  of  Catholic  theology,  the  ideas  of 
the  Reformers,  the  views  of  German  philosophy,  the  results 
of  modern  science  give  up  all  they  have  to  yield.  The  one 
dominating  idea  drawn  from  the  New  Testament  is  pre- 
served through  History  as  the  real  assurance  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousuess.  And  it  gives  an  explanation  of  Christ 
that  is  alone  adequate  to  Scripture,  and  to  the  results  of 
His  influence.  It  leaves  a  great  deal  vague  on  the  intel- 
lectual side,  where  the  Fathers  were  definite.  But  the 
world  is  to-day  inclined  to  distrust  premature  definitions  of 
the  intellect.  The  general  impression  is  one  that  the 
modern  man  with  his  New  Testament  before  him,  and  his 
books  of  history  and  science  by  its  side,  may  consider  a 
reasonable  account  of  things  that  certainly  have  to  be 
accounted  for.  And  it  is  likely  that  the  solidity,  acuteness, 
and  reverence  of  this  piece  of  work  may  do  much  to 
discredit  some  of  the  idols  of  the  study  and  lecture-room. 

The  article  on  Law  {Biblical^  New  Testament)  is  by 
the  founder  of  this  Review,  He  notes  that  the  Jewish 
background  of  the  Synoptists  fades  gradually  in  the  New 
Testament  until  another  standard  of  conduct  is  established, 
based  on  the  action  of  Jesus  and  Paul.  Mark  and  Q  show 
Jesus  leaving  room  "  for  continuing  to  practise  the  Law  (for 
He  Himself  had  done  so),  and  for  a  spiritual  attitude  in 
which  the  Law  parts  imperceptibly  with  its  authority." 
The  Apostolic  decree  is  accepted.  Not  so  the  action  of 
Peter  in  Acts  x.  Paul  from  inner  experience  and  the  teach- 
ing of  practical  work,  learned  that  "  the  method  of  salvation 
by  keeping  the  Law  was  now  discontinued  by  God  in  favour 
of  a  new  method — that  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ 
alone"  (Rom.  iii.  21-28).  In  Pauline  Churches  the  Old 
Testament  Law  completely  disappears  as  law  for  Gentile 
converts.  The  words  of  Christ  take  its  place.  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  it  is  even  described  as  "  their  Law." 

Professor  Kennett's  name  makes  the  article  "  Israel " 
important.     It  is  a  model  of  what  such  an  article  should 
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be  as  regards  the  arranging  of  great  masses  of  knowledge 
in  a  short  compass  in  true  perspective.     The  strictly  Israelite 
element  in  the  nation  settled  in  Palestine  was  of  recent 
introduction,  and  the  result  of  successive  invasions  of  tribes 
from  the  East,  which  were  not  all  of  lasting  efiect     The 
need  of  concerted  action  against  enemies  was  the  cause  of 
amalgamation.     Sacrifice  was  "a  comparatively  infrequent 
rite,    perhaps    confined    to    the    Passover."      Possibly   the 
Rechabites  represented  the  true  element  of  the  early  re- 
ligion.    The  great  prophets  were  not  so  much  innovators 
as  conservatives.     The  tribes  came  to  give  the  same  name 
to  a  God  worshipped  under  different  symbols.     The  Israelite 
and  Canaanite  religions  were  blended,  and  Israel  took  up 
the  traditions   of  the   patriarchal   heroes  at   local  shrines. 
Possibly  Shiloh  was  the  only  genuinely  Israelitish  shrine. 
"It  is  only  here  and  there,  in  some  cases  perhaps  through 
the  inadvertence  of  later  editors,  that  we  have  glimpses  of 
the  primitive  type  of  early  Israelite  religion.      The  hacking 
to  pieces  of  Agag  "  before  Jahweh  "  ( i  Sam.  xv.  3  2  f.),  the 
conception    of  the   Ark    (evidently  regarded    as  Jahweh's 
actual  dwelling-place),  the  method  of  its  removal  in  a  new 
cart  drawn  by  horned  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi.  3  f ),  David's  dance 
before  it  (2  Sam.  vi.  14  f.),  and  the  mention  of  Kideshtm 
in   the   reigns   of   Rehoboam,   Asa,  and    Jehoshaphat,   are 
sufficient  evidence  that,  for  a  parallel  to  the  religion  of  the 
average    Israelite    during    this    period,    we    must    look   to 
modern    Uganda   rather  than   to   modern   Judaism !     The 
organised   introduction   of  Baal-worship  was  in  the  ninth 
century,   and    probably   drew    forth    the    first    Decalogue. 
Aramaean  cults  were  decisively  swept  away  in  the  time  of 
Jehu.     And   the  great  forward   movement   of  the  eighth 
century,  under*  the  shadow  of  impending  disaster,  was  a 
continuous  effort  after  moral  purity,  and   the  abolition  of 
idolatry.     The  enlarged  code  of  laws,  and   the  historical 
work  of  E,  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  influx  of  heathens 
into  Samaria.     It  was  complete  by  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century.     The  book  found  by  Josiah  could  not  have  been 
any  part  of  Deuteronomy ;  it  was  probably  a  roll  of  pro- 
phecies.     His   reformation   was    tremendous ;    all    countr>' 
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sanctuaries  were  swept  away,  the  KMhesim  destroyed,  and 
sacrifice  only  allowed  at  Jerusalem.  The  resulting  neglect 
of  sacrifice  called  forth  the  work  of  J,  "  representative  of  the 
State  religion  of  the  period."  The  kingdom  of  Judah  fell, 
but  at  the  transportation  a  large  population  remained,  and 
the  task  of  Jeremiah  was  to  plant  new  hopes.  The  Messiah 
'entered  first  on  the  view  in  his  prophecy  of  "the  shoot." 
J  E  was  a  combination  of  the  code  of  the  sanctuaries  of 
Samaria  with  that  of  Judah,  J  being  represented  as  given 
to  take  the  place  of  E,  destroyed  by  Moses.  The  code  of 
Deuteronomy  followed,  combining  with  the  law  of  the  One 
Sanctuary,  the  ethical  view  of  Jeremiah,  and  concessions  of 
a  liberal  character.  Meanwhile  among  the  exiles  Ezekiel 
"forged  the  weapon  by  which  the  religion  of  Israel  was 
finally  able  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  heathenism."  He 
wrote  out  the  priestly  traditions  of  the  Temple  ritual,  and 
elaborated  an  ecclesiastical  polity  for  the  future,  much  of 
which  his  school  read  back  into  the  past. 

The  religious  reunion  of  Samaria  and  Judah  did  not  long 
outlast  the  return  of  the  exiles.  Previous  to  the  final 
breach  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  published  the  Law  not  yet  in 
its  final  form,  but  containing  the  substance  of  the  Pentateuch, 
J  E  and  D  and  P,  and  the  Law  of  Holiness.  This  edition 
of  P  caused  the  Samaritan  cleavage,  as  nonconformists  were 
drastically  dealt  with.  The  use  of  this  Pentateuch,  the 
establishment  of  synagogues,  the  struggle  with  Hellenism, 
the  sufferings  of  the  H&sidtm,  resulted  in  the  evolution  of  a 
spiritual  religion,  in  which  the  original  crudities,  though  still 
visible  to  the  student,  do  not  obtrude  themselves. 

Imputation  and  Justification  are  important.  In  the 
former,  Mr  R.  S.  Franks  rejects  altogether  the  possibility 
of  "  men  in  general  being  guilty  because  of  Adam's  sin." 
Nor  does  he  think  Paul  taught  it  Recognising  the  in- 
heritance of  sinful  propensities,  he  admits  guilt  only  where 
there  is  wilful  transgression.  The  Ritschlian  is  considered 
the  real  modern  restatement  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness.  Christ's  community,  that  is  to  say,  joined 
with  Him,  takes  His  attitude  to  the  love  of  God.  In  the 
latter  article.  Canon  J.  G.  Simpson  regards  justification  as 
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the  resultant  of  the  meeting  of  God's  grace  and  man's  faith. 
From  the  human  side,  it  must  always  be  interpreted  from 
the  experience  of  faith.  Baptism  being  initiation  into  the 
Christian  fellowship,  which  is  Christ's  body,  in  a  sense 
confers  the  status  of  justiBcation.  Here  the  Ritschlian 
position  is  taken,  and  Kirsopp  Lake's  view  of  St  Paul's 
doctrine  of  baptismal  grace  ex  qpere  operato  condemned. 
The  distinction  between  Protestant  and  Roman  doctrine  as 
to  the  "  infusion  of  grace  "  is  clearly  marked.  To  the  one 
Baptism  is  the  normal  channel  of  transmitted  holiness,  to 
the  other  it  is  the  assurance  of  a  reconciliation  already  won 
by  faith. 

One  or  two  Roman  Catholic  articles  deserve  attention. 
Indulgences  (Boudinhon)  gives  quite  frankly  the  story  of 
the  development  of  an  iniquitous  system.  Commutation 
of  penance,  transference  of  merit,  up  to  "  very  real  ex- 
ploitations "  and  "  modes  of  procedure  which  gave  to  the 
granting  of  indulgences  the  appearance  of  a  traffic,"  we 
see  it  all  historically  unfolded.  The  official  Church  has  no 
doubt  fought  against  it,  and  now  restricted  the  abuses. 
But  is  it  a  fact  that  "  the  principle  that  the  Church  can 
reward  the  contributions  of  the  faithful  to  the  temporal 
needs  of  the  religious  society  by  spiritual  favours  is  un- 
assailable, and  requires  no  justification  "  ? 

Inquisition  (Vacandaed)  is  to  some  extent  a  successful 
piece  of  apology.  But  we  have  an  uneasy  feeling  through- 
out that  the  writer  "  protests  too  much."  He  makes  much 
of  the  fact  that  the  heresies  punished  were  nearly  always 
interwoven  with  anti- social  systems,  and  instances  the 
Cathari,  Church  and  State  in  the  defence  of  society  had  to 
eradicate  them.  But  he  admits  that  the  Church  cannot  be 
absolved  from  all  responsibility  for  the  exaction  of  the 
death- penalty  on  the  plea,  EccUsia  abhorret  a  sanguine.  It 
could  be  very  hard  on  rulers  who  would  not  persecute. 
The  fact  is — about  persecution  there  arc  two  platforms. 
The  Roman  apologist  is  on  one,  and  Lecky  on  the  other. 
Each  to  the  other  must  seem  a  special  pleader. 

Jesuits  (Thurston)  is  again  most  interesting.  It  is  ad- 
mitted  that,  like  John   Knox,  Jesuit   teachers   have  with 
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many  safeguards  taught  the  morality  of  tyrannicide,  but  no 
political  assassination  has  ever  been  brought  home  to  them. 
Again,  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  whole  casuistical 
theology ;  their  ethical  teaching  is  in  no  way  distinct,  e.g., 
from  that  of  the  Dominicans.  The  Lettres  provinciaUs  were 
after  all  a  clever  jeu  dUsprit,  and  the  extreme  positions 
satirised  in  it  have  as  little  influence  on  general  conduct 
as  "  the  King  can  do  no  wrong  "  in  practical  politics.  Yes  ; 
to  a  thoughtful  mind  objections  go  a  great  deal  deeper.  It 
is  the  vow  of  unconditional  obedience  that  is  the  crux. 

The  Jewish  articles  also  are  very  instructive.  Kabbala  is 
a  deep  mine  of  learning.  Judaism  (H.  Loewe)  is  a  long 
historical  survey  covering  all  the  ground.  It  is  full  of  a 
subdued  enthusiasm  for  Israel's  faith,  and  not  devoid  of 
side-thrusts  at  Christianity.  Of  Islam  and  Christianity  it 
is  said,  "  the  kernel  of  their  teaching  is  Jewish,  in  spite  of 
accretions  and  losses,  and  Judaism  does  not  repudiate  those 
religions,  or  class  them  as  idolatrous  and  false.  There  is  no 
deep  rift  between  the  orthodox  and  the  liberal.  The  latter 
is  '^  a  missionary  movement  to  rescue  those  Jews  who  are  in- 
different to  their  faith."  It  sacrifices  nothing  essential.  It 
has  succeeded  in  its  awakening  work.  Judaism  has  a  con- 
fident outlook  to  the  future.  And  Mr  I.  Abrahams  concurs 
in  LibercU  Judaism^  "it  believes  in  the  retention  of  whatever 
of  the  past  has  vital  value  in  the  present,  or  promises  a 
renewal  of  value  in  the  future." 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  some  estimate  of  the 
valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  Comparative  Religion 
and  Primitive  Culture  by  men  of  the  first  place  in  such 
studies,  or  to  give  fuller  notice  of  the  articles  on  Hymns, 
King,  Inheritance,  Law,  and  Kin,  or  to  analyse  the  more 
practical  part  of  the  volume  (Industrialism,  Insurance,  etc.). 
It  would  be  a  delightful  task  to  deal  with  the  biography 
alone ;  to  say  nothing  of  Kant  and  Leibnitz,  we  have  full 
measure  dealt  out  to  Lessing,  Ibsen,  Irving,  and  Kierke- 
gaard. But  this  review  has  already  far  exceeded  its 
limits. 

In  conclusion  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  sphere  of 
Christian   thought   brought   up   in   our   day   against    the 
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criticism  of  the  last  ten  years,  a  solid  via  tntdiay  is  laid 
down  throughout  the  volume.  Much  has  happened  since 
the  Editor's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  principally  of  course 
the  advance  of  the  eschatological  school,  and  we  need  some 
such  summing-up  as  we  find  here.  The  philosophical 
articles  have  had  to  take  account  of  Bergson,  Schiller  and 
the  Pragmatists,  Bradley  and  Bosanquet.  The  many 
psychological  articles  have  to  summarise  a  mass  of  new  and 
conflicting  evidence.  My  impression  is  that  the  work  done 
will  last  for  some  time,  and  that  students  will  value  much 
that  is  conveniently  brought  together  by  Dr  Hastings' 
contributors.  WILLIAM  JOHN   Ferrar. 

East  Finchley, 


A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH,  by  A.T.  Robertson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  H odder 
&  Stougkton.    Pp.  xl.,  1360.     20J.  nett. 

This  very  large  volume  grew  in  the  writer's  hands  out  of 
a  design  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  Winer ;  a  design 
which  was  suggested  to  him  twenty-six  years  ago  by  his 
teacher,  Dr  Broadus,  whose  biographer  he  is,  and  to  whom 
this  volume  is  dedicated.  Though  he  has  written  many 
books,  this  book  has  been  his  main  endeavour  during  bis 
whole  life  as  a  teacher.  It  would  be  hard  to  review  a  book 
which  means  so  much  to  the  writer,  if  anything  were  to  be 
said  but  praise.  But  in  the  present  case  that  is  scarcely 
necessary. 

The  scheme  of  the  book  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that 
of  Winer.  The  opening  explanation  of  the  place  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  among  other  languages, 
and  its  relation  to  other  kinds  of  Greek,  have  widened  out 
to  an  immense  extent  in  accordance  with  the  late  expansion 
of  the  study  of  languages  and  in  particular  of  Greek,  and  in 
response  to  the  coming  into  our  view  of  the  papyri  and  the 
language  they  reveal  to  us.  Dr  Robertson  leads  his  readers 
in  his  Introduction  in  a  stately  progress  over  this  immense 
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field.     There  are  four  chapters :   i.  New  Material ;  2.  The 
Historical  Method  ;  3.  The  %mh  \  4.  The  Place  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  %mn.     They  are  all  interesting,  though 
the  names   of  scholars   of  every  country  with   which   the 
reader  is  constantly  douched    are  not    exhilarating.      Dr 
Robertson  is  no  mean  linguist,  else  he  could  not  have  written 
this  book  at  all,  and  his  method  aims  at  completeness,  and 
involves  that  the  whole  story,  from  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit 
to  that  of  the  papyri,  should  be  told,  and  that  no  scholar 
who  has  done  anything  towards  the  general  result  which  we 
now  enjoy  should  remain  unmentioned.  The  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  is  shown  not  to  be  Semitic  Greek,  nor  the  trans- 
lation Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  but  the  Greek  commonly 
spoken  and  written  by  ordinary  people  in  the  first  century. 
This  obviously  requires,  if  the  result  is  to  stand  sure,  quite 
a  number  of  elaborate  demonstrations,  and    they  are  all 
thoroughly  wrought  and  full  of  interest ;  the  steps  in  the 
development  and  the  opinions  of  each  leading  scholar  being 
marshalled  before  us  in  a  lively  and  telling  manner.     The 
discussion  of  the  place  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  xo/v^ 
involves  an  examination  of  the  language  of  each  writer  of 
the  New  Testament.    Dr  Robertson  counts  nine,  or  perhaps 
only  seven  of  them.     He  takes  James   to  be  the  Lord's 
brother,  and  has  no  doubt  as  to  i  Peter  being  the  work  of 
Simon,  though  of  2  Peter  he  is  not  so  sure.     The  speeches 
of  Peter  in  Acts  are  not  considered  along  with  the  Epistles. 
As  Dr  Robertson   says,  the  grammarian  is  not  bound  to 
decide  questions  of  authorship,  but  he  does  decide  a  number 
of  such  questions  in  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  way.     The 
Introduction    brings    together  a  great  mass  of  results  of 
discovery,  and  of  opinions  of  experts,  which  it  is  very  con- 
venient to  have  in  a  collected  form,  and  weaves  the  whole 
into  a  connected  orderly  statement  which  will  serve  as  a 
useful  thread  for  many  courses  of  lectures  on  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament.     Dr  Robertson  would  be  the  last 
man  to  advise  that  we  should  give  up  reading  the  scholars 
for  ourselves  in  their  own  works. 

In  the   parts  of  his  book   dealing  with  accidence   and 
syntax  the  author  follows  the  same  plan  as  in  the  Introduc- 
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tion.  Everything  is  as  complete  as  possible ;  Sanscrit  is 
much  in  evidence,  and  so  at  the  other  end  is  modem  Greek. 
From  word-formation  and  orthc^raphy  onwards  we  have  a 
great  mass  of  details  arranged  round  a  statement  which  is 
well  arranged  and  pertinent,  but  with  which  a  reviewer  can 
scarcely  meddle.  From  the  declensions  onward  (the  reader 
is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  accidence)  the  Greek 
grammatical  term  is  printed  at  the  top  of  the  page  after 
the  English,  as  the  declension  (KAI2EI2),  preposition 
(nPOeE2Ei2) ;  the  writer  is  familiar  with  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  grammarians,  and  takes  his  reader  pleasantly  back 
to  them.  Of  much  that  I  have  read  with  approval,  I  would 
mention  the  discussion  of  the  article  and  of  the  preposition. 
With  r^ard  to  the  latter  the  sound  principle  is  followed  of 
starting  from  and  referring  to  throughout  the  primitive  local 
sense  of  the  word,  that  being  blended  with  the  general 
sense  attaching  to  the  case  which  is  governed.  Dr  Robert- 
son makes  much  more  than  has  been  usual  of  the  locative 
case,  which  is  not  outwardly  distinguished  from  the  dative, 
and  with  regard  to  which  the  grammarians  are  much  at 
variance.  Our  author  takes  r^  ^tvfian  in  the  phrase  ''  poor 
in  spirit "  to  be  the  locative,  and  treats  in  the  same  way  a 
multitude  of  other  datives  with  regard  to  which  other 
explanations  are  certainly  open. 

In  the  section  on  adverbs  the  roXXi,  so  frequent  in  Mark, 
might  have  found  a  place ;  but  I  have  looked  for  it  in  vain, 
both  in  the  index  and  the  book.  The  treatment  of  «(  on, 
p.  964,  is  unsatisfactory.  In  Modem  Greek  it  is  written, 
Dr  Milligan  tells  us,  as  one  word,  and  means  **  since."  On 
matters  of  construction  I  may  mention  the  case  of  Acts, 
xvi.  6,  where  Sir  Wm.  Ramsay  takes  the  participle  xmXv^mi 
to  express  an  action  subsequent  to  that  of  the  verb  di^x^^ 
But  our  writer  is  convinced  that  the  aorist  participle  is  not 
used  in  the  New  Testament  to  express  action  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  principle  verb.  Leading  grammarians  are  cited 
to  this  effect,  and  Dr  Robertson  says  the  matter  might 
safely  be  left  in  their  hands.  But  he  goes  over  the  texts,  all 
in  Acts,  where  the  usage  is  held  to  occur,  and  concludes 
that  the  aorist  expressing  subsequent  action  has  vanished 
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into  air.  His  method  is  not  that  of  stating  his  own  opinion, 
and  appealing  to  other  scholars  in  support  of  it,  as  he  might 
quite  well  have  done,  but  to  give  an  account  of  the  con- 
troversy and  rely  on  the  strong  men  he  has  quoted. 

The  space  of  this  number  forbids  further  detail  ;  and  I 
much  regret  not  to  be  able  to  give  a  longer  account  of  a 
book  so  full  of  matter  which  interests  me  much,  and  every 
page  of  which  deals  with  a  real  question.  The  indices  are 
ample,  extending  altogether  to  138  pages;  and  on  testing 
them  pretty  fully,  I  have  not  found  any  mistakes.  Dr 
Robertson's  twenty-six  years  of  labour  have  earned  him  the 
sincere  gratitude  of  the  teacher  rather  than  of  the  beginner 
in  New- Testament  study  ;  his  book  is  an  immense  quarry 
of  information  and  suggestion  on  every  part  of  the  great 
subject.  Allan  Menzies. 

St  Andrews, 


THE  FOURFOLD  GOSPEL.  Section  I.  Introduction. 
Cambridge  University  Press ^  191 3.  Pp.  xv.,  177.  2s.  6d. 
nett.  Section  II.  T/te  Beginning.  1914.  -^.  xxiii.,  456. 
1 2 J.  6d.  net.  Section  III.  The  Proclamation  of  the 
New  Kingdom.  191 5.  Pp.  xxvi.,  544.  \2s.  6d.  nett. 
By  Edwin  A.  Abbott^  Honorary  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College^  Cambridge. 

These  important  volumes  were  to  have  been  dealt  with  in 
a  Survey,  the  hope  of  which  is  cut  off  by  the  suspension  of 
this  Review,  The  present  notice  is  no  more  than  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  publication  and  a  statement  of 
their  principal  contents. 

Section  I.  is  the  tenth  part  of  Dr  Abbott's  great  work,  in 
which  the  preface  tells  us  that  it  opens  a  new  movement ; 
the  foregoing  parts  dealt  chiefly  with  words ;  now  it  is  to 
be  attempted  to  elucidate  thoughts  with  the  help  of  the 
evidence  extracted  from  the  elucidation  of  words.  If  the 
former  parts  were  a  letting  down  of  nets,  now  we  come  to 
the  drawing  of  them  in.  The  footnotes,  we  are  told,  are  to 
be  fewer  and  shorter;  the  reader  looks  forward  hopefully 
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to  a  shorter  journey  and  more  positive  results.  Part  I. 
deals  with  the  general  character  and  relation  to  each  other 
of  the  four  books,  which  together  furnish  the  Fourfold 
Gospel.  As  a  whole  it  is  contained  in  the  four,  but  many 
parts  of  it  are  found  only  in  three  of  them  or  two. 

It  is  set  down  as  a  fixed  thing  that  Mark's  Gospel  should 
stand  first  in  the  study  of  the  four,  because  close  examina- 
tion of  passages  prove  that  it  was  written  first  and  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  others.  Also  that  John  should  stand  last, 
and  it  is  held  that  John  supplied  things  omitted  and 
contains  allusions  to  Marcan  peculiarities,  for  which  see 
Hawkin's  Horce  Synopticcs.  As  Chronicles  supplies  things 
omitted  in  Samuel  and  Kings,  so  it  is  held  John  deals  with 
the  earlier  Gospels.  The  last  lOO  pages  of  this  volume 
examine  the  order  and  arrangement  of  each  Gospel  in  turn, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Papias  that  Mark  did  not 
write  the  deeds  and  sayings  of  Christ  in  order ;  order  being 
taken  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  as 
referring  in  Greek  literary  parlance  to  the  rightness  of  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  a  historical  work.  The  literary 
genius  of  each  Gospel  is  tried  by  this  standard.  Mark  is 
quite  unsatisfactory  both  in  his  beginning  and  his  end : 
he  is  vague  in  his  statements  of  time,  and  probably  omitted 
many  things  which  were  well  known  to  him,  such  as  Jesus' 
visits  to  Jerusalem.  John,  to  whom  Jesus  is  the  incarnate 
love  of  God,  begins  at  the  right  point  and  ends,  not  with 
the  resurrection  nor  yet  with  the  ascension,  but  with  the 
spiritual  coming  of  the  Lord  to  the  hearts  of  His  followers. 

The  results  to  which  the  reader  is  conducted  as  to  the 
relation  to  each  other  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  are  those 
which  are  now  common  to  all  serious  students ;  only  we 
are  led  to  them  in  a  fresh  way.  The  author  did  more  than 
any  other  British  scholar  to  introduce  and  establish  them  in 
this  country,  by  his  great  article  on  the  Gospels  in  the  1880 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannicay  and  in  Rushbrooke's 
Synopticon^  which  was  largely  due  to  him  ;  and  he  still  stands 
upon  that  ground.  His  views  on  the  fourth  Gospel,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  undergone  a  great  expansion.  That  Gospel 
has  now  with  him  more  historical  authority  than  formerly; 
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he  regards  it  as  frequently  setting  the  earlier  Gospels  right 
on  points  of  history,  and  nearly  always  as  interpreting  the 
words  and  the  figure  of  Jesus  in  a  higher  and  more  spiritual 
way. 

The  second  volume  {The  Beginning)  gives  a  discussion 
or  commentary  of  the  opening  part  of  the  Gospels.  No 
more  than  the  first  fifteen  verses  of  Mark  are  covered. 
Mark  is  taken  first,  the  words  being  set  forth  in  the  various 
meanings  they  bore  to  the  Jewish  and  to  the  Greek 
religious  world  ;  then  the  variations  in  the  other  Gospels 
and  the  reasons  of  these,  and  the  views  they  show  to  have 
lain  in  the  mind  of  each  evangelist.  The  whole  makes 
delightful  reading ;  it  is  literary,  it  is  spiritual ;  the  defects 
of  the  writers  are  frankly  admitted,  but  dwelt  on  only  so 
far  as  is  necessary  to  show  how  the  writers  who  came  after 
overcame  them  by  gently  setting  them  aside  and  presenting 
a  deeper  view  of  the  fact.  We  feel  as  we  read  that  we  are 
making  an  excursion  over  the  whole  of  the  religious  thought 
of  antiquity,  and  shown  what  the  story  of  Jesus  meant  to 
every  kind  of  people  in  it.  The  question  no  doubt  arises, 
What  was  the  original  fact  that  was  the  occasion  of  all  this 
wonderful  development?  What  did  Jesus  say,  what  did 
He  do,  when  His  sayings  and  doings  were  capable  of 
coruscating  thus  in  a  hundred  different  lights  that  come 
to  us  from  so  many  different  sides  and  dazzle  us  with  their 
variety  ?  But  we  feel  that  it  is  well  that  Dr  Abbott  has 
done  his  work  in  his  own  way,  and  given  us  the  beginning 
of  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels  as  only  he  could  do  it. 

There  are  three  Appendices  to  this  volume.  The  first  is 
on  "  Nazarene  and  Nazorean,"  on  which  vexed  subject  we 
are  told  that  "  Nazarene,"  a  man  from  Nazareth,  and 
"  Nazorean,"  meaning  the  Netzer  or  rod  of  Jesse  mentioned 
by  Isaiah,  were  probably  interchanged  by  a  play  on  the  two 
words  ;  the  populace,  acclaiming  Jesus  as  the  Life-giver,  and 
Healer,  altered  Jesus  the  Nazarene  into  Jesus  the  Nazorean. 
They  believed  that  the  Messiah  would  be  the  Netzer,  and 
felt  what  Matthew  ventured  to  express,  that  His  residence  in 
Nazareth  had  been  ordained  to  fulfil  the  prophecy.  He 
shall   be  called    the    Nazorean,    ue,    Netzer.      The    thesis 
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appears  to  me  full  of  difficulty,  but  I  cannot  discuss  it. 
The  second  Appendix  is  on  "  The  Disciple  that  was  knfewn 
to  the  High  Priest."  The  third,  on  "The  Interpretation 
of  Early  Christian  Poetry,"  discusses  mainly  phrases  found 
in  the  Odes  of  Solomon. 

Vol.  iii.  contains  the  commentary  from  Mark  i.  14  to  iii.  35. 
May  the  other  volumes  follow  quickly ! 

St  Andrews,  Allan  Menzies. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  MARK,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Plummer^  M,A.f  D.D.  {Cambridge  Greek 
Testament  for  Schools  and  Colleges^  Cambridge^  1914- 
Pp.  Ivi.,  392.    4J.  td,  nett. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  another  Commentary  from 
Dr  Plummer's  pen  will  meet  with  a  wide  welcome.  He  has 
already  established  a  reputation  as  a  cautious  and  conser- 
vative, and  yet  open-minded,  student  of  the  Gospels,  and 
this  volume,  like  its  predecessors  reflects  not  only  ripe 
scholarship  and  philological  acumen,  similar  to  that  of  Hort, 
but  the  practical  experience  of  one  who  has  devoted  many 
years  to  the  instruction  of  theological  students.  The  book 
is  thus  thoroughly  adapted  to  its  purpose ;  it  will  give  the 
student  just  what  he  needs.  It  is  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  author  s  volume  in  the  same  series  on  St  John,  pub- 
lished ten  years  ago. 

Apropos  of  St  John,  we  see  that  in  the  note  on  Mark 
X.  39  the  remark  is  made  "the  statement  that  Papias  said 
that  both  John  and  James  were  slain  by  the  Jews  rests  on 
poor  authority."  If  established,  such  a  fact  would  negative 
the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  which 
Dr  Plummer  evidently  still  holds.  But  it  is  curious  that 
he  omits  to  notice  that  there  is  corroborative  evidence  of 
the  fact  in  a  Syriac  Calendar,  as  Prof.  Burkitt  has  shown. 
The  belief,  it  is  urged,  that  Jesus  had  declared  that  John 
would  not  die  could  not  have  become  current  if  John  had 
been  slain  with  James.  But  this  belief  may  very  well  have 
had    reference   to   his   supposed    translation.     It   is  fairly 
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evident  that  he  was  already  dead  when  the  writer  of 
St  John  xxi.  recorded  his  protest  against  the  belief  that  he 
would  not  die,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  belief  con- 
tinued as  witness  the  early  prevalence  of  the  story  of  the 
"  Metathesis "  of  the  Apostle  in  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of 
John. 

The  plan  of  this  volume  is  similar  to  that  of  the  author's 
St  John.  Both  open  with  a  life  of  the  Evangelist.  In  the 
case  of  St  Mark  certain  critical  presuppositions  are  tacitly 
made,  which  we  ourselves  do  not  endorse,  as,  e,g.^  that 
St  Peter  wrote  the  first  Epistle  attributed  to  him,  or  that 
"  Acts  "  is  throughout  a  genuine  historical  record.  Thus, 
when  we  are  told  that  "  the  nocturnal  visit  of  the  Apostle 
(Peter) "  to  the  house  of  St  Mark's  mother  "  may  have  been 
the  beginning  of  intimacy "  between  him  and  St  Mark,  it 
seems  to  us  much  more  probable  that  this  vision  of  the 
Apostle's  angel  was  rather  a  divine  intimation  of  his  death, 
and  that  the  "other  place'*  to  which  he  went  was  what 
St  Clement  calls  his  "  appointed  place  of  glory."  But  we 
admit  that  by  the  time  "  Acts "  was  written,  the  tradition 
of  his  martyrdom  in  Rome  had  probably  already  become 
current,  and  that  the  author  of  "  Acts "  wrote  with  inten- 
tional ambiguity.  On  p.  xv  we  are  told  "that  both  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  under  Nero 
may  be  accepted  as  a  sufficiently  attested  tradition."  And 
yet  it  is  a  tradition  which  rests  ultimately  only  on  Apocry- 
phal Acts,  and  ousted  an  earlier  legend  that  he  visited 
Rome  In  the  time  of  Claudius.  The  interval  between  these 
two  dates  just  gives  us  the  period  of  St  Peter's  supposed 
twenty -five  years'  episcopate  in  Rome.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  urged  that  St  Peter  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  this  conclusively  proves  that  he  was 
not  put  to  death  by  Herod.  But  the  longstanding  doubts 
as  to  the  historical  character  of  this  Council  have  recently  * 
been  strongly  reinforced  by  the  discovery  of  traces  of  an 
earlier  text  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  Nor  again  does  St  Paul's 
allusion  to  the  Petrine  party  at  Corinth  ("  I  am  of  Peter  ") 
prove  that  the  Apostle  was  still  alive.  As  early  as  the 
Gospel  of  St   Matthew  Petrine  legend    peeps  out  in   the 
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antithesis  between  "  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
it  to  thee  "  and  St  Paul's  "  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood." 

Such  a  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  Apostle  is  at 
least  possible,  and  does  not  start,  as  the  Roman  tradition 
does,  with  a  tremendous  miracle  such  as  the  physical  release 
of  the  Apostle  from  prison  by  angelic  agency.  Nor  is  it 
inconsistent  with  Papias'  statement  that  St  Mark  was 
St  Peter's  interpreter.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  his 
intimacy  with  the  Apostle  ended  rather  than  began  with 
the  nocturnal  visit  to  Mary's  house ;  and,  as  Dr  Plummer 
remarks,  "  Papias*  statement  that  Mark  wrote  down  what 
he  recollected  of  the  teaching  of  Peter  almost  implies  that 
he  did  not  write  until  after  Peter's  death." 

But  what  did  Mark,  according  to  Papias,  write  ?  It  is 
one  thing  to  say  that  "  the  hypothesis  of  an  Ur-Marcus, 
a  first  edition  considerably  shorter  than  our  Mark,  is  not 
required  " — required,  that  is,  to  account  for  the  Synoptic 
problem.  Probably  it  is  not,  since  the  first  and  third 
Gospels  must  have  had  our  St  Mark  before  them  almost 
exactly  in  its  present  form.  But  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  deny  that  another  kind  of  Ur-Marcus  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  very  text  of  Mark  which  lay  before  the 
first  and  third  Evangelists.  It  is  not  necessary  as  yet, 
Dr  Plummer  pleads,  for  ordinary  students  of  the  Gospel 
to  pay  attention  to  such  questions.  That  may  be  so, 
but  why  does  Dr  Plummer  permit  himself,  in  his  notes, 
to  assume  that  the  miraculous  element  must  through- 
out be  accepted  as  resting  on  the  almost  direct  testimony 
of  St  Peter  himself?  If  some  such  theory  as  those  of 
Wendling  or  Haupt  (no  doubt  in  a  much  more  chastened 
form)  ultimately  wins  acceptance,  a  flood  of  light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  problem  of  miracles.  Even  Dr  Plummer 
cannot  altogether  escape  from  the  Modernist  tendency. 
Thus,  while  on  p.  75  he  writes:  "The  healing  of  a  leper 
cannot  be  explained  as  a  case  of  *  suggestion '  or  ordinary 
*  faith  healing,' "  he  qualifies  this  remark  by  observing  that 
some  skin  diseases  were  reckoned  as  leprosy ;  and  on  p.  3 1 2 
he  writes  of  Simon  the  leper,  "  he  must  have  been  cured 
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of  his  leprosy.  It  is  probable  that  some  curable  skin 
diseases  were  regarded  as  leprosy." 

So,  again,  he  allows  the  possibility  that  the  daughter  of 
Jairus  was  only  in  a  trance,  and  that  the  two  stories  of  the 
feeding  of  the  multitude  are  doublets.  If  we  once  accept 
a  later  date  for  our  Second  Gospel,  and  admit  that  the 
sources  (including  the  real  St  Mark)  have  been  "  edited,"  it 
is  not  necessary  to  lay  stress  on  the  supernatural  element, 
which  would,  in  course  of  time,  almost  inevitably  colour  the 
original  record  of  a  startling,  though  natural,  cure.  Other 
stories,  too,  of  supernatural  events  such  as  Christ  walking 
on  the  water,  would  be  a  natural  enough  accretion  when  the 
air  was  full  of  Docetic  Christologies. 

Closely  akin  to  the  question  of  the  date  of  composition 
of  our  existing  gospel  is  the  Paulinism  of  the  writer.  It  is 
not  only  that  he  reflects  Pauline  phrases  and  ideas :  he  has 
adopted  also  such  vital  Pauline  doctrines  as  those  of  the 
Atonement  and  the  Eucharist.  In  the  note  on  Xurpov 
(x.  45)  our  author  treats  the  passage  as  the  basis  of  Pauline 
doctrine.  This  seems  to  us  a  little  forced.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  Dr  Plummer  accepts  the  shorter 
recension  of  St  Luke's  account  as  the  more  original.  Prob- 
ably it  reflects  an  earlier,  while  the  Marcan  and  Pauline 
reflect  a  later  view  of  the  Eucharist.  On  Mark  xiv.  1 2  he 
justly  remarks,  "  It  is  possible  that  here  we  have  the 
beginning  of  the  divergent  Chronology  respecting  the  Pass- 
over, as  given  by  the  Synoptists  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
John  on  the  other."  Spitta  has  pointed  out  that  except  in 
xiv.  12-16  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  Mark's  account  of  the 
Eucharist  about  the  Feast  of  the  Passover.  Eliminate  these 
verses  and  you  have  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  St  Mark 
with  St  John.  He,  too,  places  the  Eucharist  and  the  death 
of  Jesus,  which  according  to  Jewish  reckoning  fall  on  one 
day,  on  the  14th,  and  not  on  the  1 5  th  Nisan.  The  Eucharist 
thus  becomes  an  incident  in  the  last  supper  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  leper,  though  Holtzmann  is  probably  right  in 
placing  the  original  position  of  xiv.  3-9  after  xi.  11.  But 
what  induced  the  Evangelist  to  introduce  the  section  trans- 
forming the  meal  into  a  Paschal  supper  (xiv.  12-16)?  No 
3B 
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doubt  it  was,  again,  his  Paulinism.  He  had  learned  from 
St  Paul  to  think  of  the  Eucharist  as  the  Christian  Pass- 
over. 

The  note  on  the  "  Little  Apocalypse  "  theory  is  interest- 
ing, though  we  still  think  that  Canon  Streeter  s  view  as 
originally  propounded  in  Synoptic  Studies  is  the  cor- 
rect one. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  style,  we  cannot  allow  that 
St  Mark's  constructions  are  awkward  and  confused,  or  that 
they  betray  the  pen  of  a  bilingual  inhabitant  of  Palestine. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  often  graphic  and  elliptical,  with  start- 
ling variations  and  anacolutha ;  but  such  an  eager,  or  as 
Dr  Plummer  describes  it,  conversational  style  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  literary  authorship,  and  Dr  Plummer  notes  on 
almost  every  page  how  carefully  and  exactly  the  Evangelist 
employes  the  tenses,  and  gives  words  their  exact  meaning. 
The  Aramaic  phrases  may  well  be  reproduced  from  his 
sources,  and  our  author  confesses  that  there  are  no  certain 
Hebraisms. 

On  p.  84  the  remark  is  made  "In  Enoch  the  Son  of 
man  judges,  but  does  not  foi^ive  sins."  Is  not  the  Judge's 
prerogative  of  acquitting  the  prisoner  equivalent  to  the 
right  to  forgive  him?  It  seems  evident  that  there  is  a 
reluctance  to  connect  the  tremendous  claim  of  Christ  to  be 
the  Judge  of  the  world  with  current  Messianic  conceptions. 
We  agree  that  it  is  incredible  that  the  title  "  Son  of  Man  " 
was  not  actually  used  by  Christ  Himself,  but  we  cannot  but 
think  that  it  carried  with  it  the  associations  of  the  book  of 
Enoch.  Dr  Plummer,  we  observe,,  adopts  the  view  of 
Professor  Lake  and  others  that  "  it  is  more  correct  to  say 
that  as  yet  Jesus  was  the  Messiah-designate  rather  than 
the  Messiah." 

We  notice  that  the  author  always  attempts  to  give  its 
exact  meaning  to  the  phrase  T^otfxaXiffc^/tAfvoc.  Wendling 
appears  to  us  to  make  a  good  point  when  he  contends  that 
the  otiose  use  of  this  word  is  characteristic  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Gospel,  and  helps  to  distinguish  later  from  earlier 
sections. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  having 
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completed  his  quaternion  of  excellent  commentaries,  which 
will  long  remain  standard  handbooks  for  all  students  of  the 
gospels.  J.  H.  Wilkinson. 

West  Grimstead  Rectory^  Wilts. 


A  CRITICAL  AND  EXEGETICAL  COMMENTARY 
ON  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS, dy  the  Rev,  Alfred  Plummer,  M.A.,  B,D. 
{International  Critical  Commentary,)  T,  &  T,  Clark, 
191 5.     /^.  Iviii.,  404*     I2s, 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  having  been  prevented  by  the  claims 
of  his  diocese  from  undertaking  the  Second  Corinthian 
Epistle  for  this  series,  the  task  fell  to  Dr  Plummer,  who  had 
assisted  him  in  the  volume  on  the  First  Epistle.  The 
Bishop  and  he,  we  are  told,  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  main 
questions  met  with  in  the  later  Epistle.  We  have  accord- 
ingly a  work  by  a  very  practised  commentator,  of  adequate 
learning  and  great  industry ;  who  also  shows  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  work  done  on  the  Epistle,  from  the 
Greek  Fathers,  through  Calvin  and  other  scholars  of  the  age 
of  the  Reformation,  down  to  Bachmann  and  Lietzmann  and 
the  latest  writers  in  this  country.  We  could  wish  some- 
times that  he  did  not  know  so  much  of  what  others  have 
said,  and  had  more  the  air  of  finding  his  own  way  ;  but  he 
does,  after  stating  various  opinions  about  a  passage,  say 
which  he  prefers.  One  thing  we  miss  in  his  book  is  his 
own  translation  of  his  text  The  paraphrases  he  gives 
instead  are  certainly  excellent,  but  only  paraphrases,  and 
the  student  is  entitled  to  see  how  the  commentator  gives 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  his  own  language.  Readers  of 
Dr  Plummer  know  what  care  he  bestows  on  the  grammar 
of  his  author,  and  on  the  connection  of  clauses  with  each 
other ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  this  book  also ;  textual  ques* 
tions  are  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  Latin  and  English 
versions  are  constantly  cited. 

Space  forbids  me  to  enter  on  more  questions  than  the 
greatest,  that  of  the  integrity  of  the  Epistle,     vi.  14-vii.  i  is 
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allowed  to  stand  where  it  is  ;  but  as  the  Bishop  in  Hastings'* 
Encyclopediay  Dr  Plummer  here  decides  for  the  dis- 
membering of  2  Corinthians  into  an  Epistle,  i.-ix.,. 
which  has  lost  its  close,  and  one  (x.-xiii.)  which  has  lost 
its  beginning,  and  for  the  priority  of  x.-xiii.  to  i.-viii. 
This  procedure  I  hold  to  be  quite  illicit  and  contrary 
to  the  sound  rules  of  scholarship.  The  arguments  of 
Dr  Kennedy  (Second  and  Third  Corinthians)  are  for  the 
most  part  relied  on,  and  are  held  to  outweigh  the  total 
absence  of  documentary  evidence  for  the  dismemberment 
It  is  a  case  scarcely  admitting  of  definite  proof  in  either 
direction,  though  I  think  there  is  one  definite  proof  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  it.  The 
advocates  of  each  side  must  repeat  the  arguments  on  which 
they  rely,  and  hope  that  they  will  carry  conviction  to  their 
opponents.  Those  on  which  I  would  rest  the  case  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Epistle  are — 

1.  The  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary  in  the 
MSS.  and  Fathers.  An  Epistle  coming  to  us  so  backed  has 
a  right  to  be  accepted  by  us  as  it  stands  ;  we  are  bound  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  not  to  dissect  it  to  suit  our  fancy,  if  it 
will  yield  a  sense  at  all  tolerable  as  2  Corinthians  does ;  see 
a  number  of  the  most  recent  commentaries. 

2.  The  positive  proof  that  x.-xiii.  was  not  written  before 
but  after  i.-ix.  lies  in  xii.  17,  18,  taken  along  with  viii.  10-24. 
Both  passages  refer  to  the  despatch  of  envoys  to  Corinth  on 
a  financial  errand  ;  but  the  passage  in  viii.  gives  full  par- 
ticulars about  the  persons  sent,  and  is  evidently  meant  to 
introduce  them.  Titus  is  to  present  them  at  Corinth  along 
with  the  Apostle's  letter  (2  Cor.).  In  chapter  xii.  the 
envoys  are  not  formally  introduced  but  only  referred  to,  only 
one  of  the  Macedonians  in  fact — ^the  other  is  not  mentioned ; 
and  surely  the  passage  giving  details  about  the  men  is  to 
be  placed  first.  Dr  Plummer  altogether  misses  this  point,, 
though  it  is  made  in  several  recent  commentaries. 

3.  The  change  of  tone  at  x.  i  is  no  doubt  great,  but 
there  is  no  change  of  subject  Chapter  ix.,  Paul  is  speaking 
of  his  impending  visit  to  Corinth,  when  the  Macedonians 
will  be  with  him.     The  visit  to  Corinth  which  he  intends  is 
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the  theme,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  Epistle,  the  external  event 
which  is  the  occasion  for  it  all  And  in  chapter  x.  he  is  still 
speaking  of  the  visit  he  is  to  pay  the  Corinthians,  only  now 
in  a  different  tone.  It  has  come  nearer,  whence  features 
which  must  necessarily  accompany  it  must  be  spoken  of. 
And  the  Epistle  ends  with  this  theme.  Dr  Plummer  misses 
this  point  entirely.  He  has  nothing  to  say  on  the  word 
<rixp(tfv  in  X.  2.  Will  he  in  his  next  edition  supply  this  obvious 
omission  ?  And  remark  on  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  seems 
here  to  be  just  on  the  brink  of  the  visit  to  Corinth  which  the 
whole  Epistle  has  in  prospect  ? 

The  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  one,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  the  writer  of  it  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  may 
change  their  mind  about  the  integrity  of  the  Epistle. 

St  Andrews,  ALLAN  Menzies. 


PLAIN   TALKS  ON  THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES, 

by  Eugene  Stock.     London  :  Robert  Scott ^  19 14.    Pp*  xii., 
340.     is,  nett. 

This  is  a  series  of  popular  papers,  in  the  form  of  fifty 
*'  talks  "  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  material  being  arranged 
according  to  subject  matter  (Doctrinal  Teaching,  The  Holy 
Scriptures,  The  Church,  The  Church's  Ministry,  etc.),  a 
method  which  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  this  group  of  books. 
The  author  believes  that  it  is  a  new  method,  but  curiously 
enough,  it  is  precisely  that  which  has  been  recently  adopted 
for  the  German  series,  Praktische  Bibelerkldrung^  two  num- 
bers of  which  were  reviewed  in  these  columns  a  few  months 
ago.  Again,  however,  the  same  complaint  has  to  be  made 
that  there  is  no  index  of  the  passages  treated.  Mr  Stock 
has  read  largely  what  we  may  call,  without  disrespect,  the 
orthodox  English  authorities  on  the  subject,  besides  making 
some  use  of  Deissmann,  and  he  writes  in  a  way  which 
makes  his  book  admirably  suited  as  a  basis  for  popular 
lectures  or  Bible  Classes,  in  spite  of  a  somewhat  trying 
tendency  to  underline  the  moral  in  sentences  of  the  type, 
■**  How  thoughtful  1  how  sympathising !     And  how  delight- 
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ful  to  find  such  relatively  small  matters  not  below  the 
dignity  of  Holy  Scripture!"  (p.  196).  A  good  deal  of 
attention  is  paid  to  the  meaning  and  use  of  Greek  terms, 
which  are  transliterated,  the  facts  being  put  in  a  way  which 
is  intelligible  to  those  who  know  no  Greek.  Naturally 
there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  many  points  of  the 
writer's  exegesis ;  eg,y  it  is  difficult  to  accept  the  complete 
identification  of  the  charismatic  ministry  with  the  itinerant, 
suggested  on  p.  181.  The  opening  pages  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Epistles  are  very  slight,  and  the  conclusion  in 
its  favour,  even  if  correct,  is  somewhat  too  easily  reached, 
leaving  the  uninformed  reader  with  the  idea  that  the  case  is 
clearer  than  it  is.  It  is,  however,  certainly  a  noteworthy 
sign  of  the  times  when  one  finds  such  a  writer  frankly 
abandoning  the  arguments  on  which  St  Paul  bases  his  view 
of  the  subjection  of  women  (see  p.  206). 

West  Hendred.  C.  W.  Emmet. 


THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PETER,  edited  by  Rev. 
G.  W.  Blenkin^  M,A.  Cambridge:  University  Press ^ 
1914.     Pp.  Ixxxviii.,  132. 

This  new  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for 
Schools  and  Colleges  is  a  careful  piece  of  work.  There  was 
ample  room  for  a  concise  English  commentary  on  i  Peter, 
which  should  deal  with  the  Epistle  in  the  light  of  recent 
investigation.  Such  an  ideal,  however,  has  scarcely  been 
realised.  Mr  Blenkin  rightly  lays  primary  emphasis  on 
the   LXX    in    his    interpretation,  but   the   notes  on    such 

words    as    a\tayt)nt&^^    ^piVTi,   ffi'OfrrfUM,    "KoynU^^    ^vvitifieig,   Cturfifiat, 

would  have  gained  immensely  in  interest  if  he  had  made 
use  of  the  large  amount  of  illustrative  material  which  is 
extant  in  Hellenistic  sources.  It  is  indispensable  to 
elucidate  a  New  Testament  document  by  the  help  of  that 
literature  to  which  it  belongs.  But  it  is  only  a  little  less 
important  to  recognise  its  relation  to  its  wider  environment. 
That  recognition  would  be  likely  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
stituency for  whom  the  book  is  specially  intended.     For 
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example,  a  considerable  part  of  the  elaborate  section  of 
the  Introduction  which  deals  with  "  Relations  between 
I  Peter  and  other  New  Testament  Books"  (pp.  Iiii-lxix)» 
might,  with  advantage,  have  been  sacrificed  in  favour  of  a 
paragraph  on  the  "  Epistle "  as  a  literary  type,  an  aspect 
of  the  subject  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  exegesis 
of  the  book. 

The  Introduction  deals  fully  with  the  curiously  complex 
problems  raised  by  i  Peter.  The  author  makes  ready 
acknowledgment  of  his  indebtedness  to  Dr  Chase's  masterly 
article  on  this  Epistle  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
but  it  is  plain  that  he  has  made  a  thoroughly  independent 
study  of  the  data.  Section  C,  on  "the  relation  of  the 
State  towards  Christianity  implied  in  the  Epistle,"  is  an 
admirable  summary  of  the  evidence,  and  argues,  I  think, 
quite  successfully  as  against  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  and  others 
that  "  the  Epistle  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  an  official 
persecution  organised  by  the  State  was  in  progress,"  and 
"  that  if  such  organised  persecution  is  implied  the  evidence 
is  not  inconsistent  with  what  is  known  of  the  Neronian 
persecution "  (p.  xlv).  Mr  Blenkin  therefore  inclines  to 
date  the  Epistle  between  62  and  64  A.D. 

Various  points  in  the  Introduction  invite  criticism.  In 
an  attempt  to  claim  the  actual  composition  of  the  Epistle 
for  Peter,  a  claim  which  most  scholars  reject  on  account  of 
the  idiomatic  character  of  the  language,  it  is  surely  most 
precarious  to  hold  that  in  Galilee  the  LXX  was  **the 
people's  Bible  "  (p.  xxiv).  One  also  wonders  what  evidence 
could  be  adduced  for  the  statement  that  2  Peter  "is 
admitted  to  be  extremely  early  "  (p.  xxix).  In  discussing 
the  traces  of  other  New  Testament  books  apparent  in 
I  Peter,  Mr  Blenkin  describes  its  coincidences  with  Hebrews 
as  "  too  uncertain  to  form  a  serious  argument "  (p.  xxxiii). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  coincidences  reveal  a  genuine 
affinity  between  the  two  documents  which  is,  in  some 
respects,  far  more  suggestive  than  the  points  of  connection 
between  i  Peter  and  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the 
Ephesians.  But  this  affinity  can  only  be  estimated  along 
the  lines  of  an  investigation  of  the  relation  of  i  Peter  to 
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the  common  Christianity  of  the  early  Apostolic  Church. 
Such  an  investigation,  however  brief,  might  well  have 
replaced  the  elaborate  treatment  of  the  connection  between 
our  Epistle  and  that  of  James.  Strangely  enough,  Mr 
Blenkin  seems  to  accept  without  questioning  the  traditional 
account  of  the  latter  document,  although  the  ai^uments  for 
its  Hellenistic-Jewish  antecedents  appear  quite  unassailable. 
It  seems  to  me  that  far  too  much  stress  is  laid  by  fhe 
editor  on  the  resemblance  between  i  Peter  and  the  two 
Pauline  Epistles  mentioned  above.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Peter  was  acquainted  with  them,  but,  apart  from  those 
fundamental  positions  which  were  common  to  the  two 
Apostles  with  the  whole  Church,  the  points  of  affinity  are 
largely  superficial.  The  most  disappointing  section  in  the 
Introduction  is  that  on  Doctrine.  Mr  Blenkin  has  hit 
upon  the  extraordinary  idea  of  printing  sentences  and 
phrases  from  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds,  and  supplying 
parallels  from  the  Epistle  in  order  to  exhibit  its  doctrine. 
In  the  page  and  a  half  which  remain  he  deals  with  the 
author's  conception  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  these 
brief  paragraphs  are  little  more  than  collections  of  isolated 
ideas  from  the  Epistle,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate them  theologically.  Indeed,  the  whole  section 
is  so  meagre,  and  contributes  so  little  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  book,  that  it  might,  without  loss,  have  been  omitted. 
The  notes  on  the  text  are  full  and,  as  a  rule,  useful. 
On  i.  12  there  is  no  reference  to  Dr  Rendel  Harris* 
attractive  conjecture,  d/fvoouvro  for  d/nxoVouy.  At  i.  19  the 
Isaianic  background  of  "lamb"  ought  to  be  mentioned. 
The  note  on  ^avf^oiK^ivro;  (i.  20)  is  inadequate.  The  idea  of 
a  "  revelation  "  of  Christ,  so  central  in  the  Johannine  litera- 
ture, has  essentially  Messianic  affinities,  and  presents  a 
sharp  contrast  to  Paul's  laurov  fxlvwfffv.  The  statement  as 
to  "  the  purpose  of  Christ's  sacrifice  "  (ii.  24)  is  altogether 
one-sided.  The  term  'r^otfa^a^ij  in  iii.  1 8  would  have  been 
elucidated  by  a  careful  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
conceptions  in  Hebrews.  In  iii.  19  ^vXaxji  should  have 
been  illustrated  from  the  rich  material  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  of  Judaism.     There  is  an  excellent  note  on  the 
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difficult    phrase,    cwndri^tui    Aya^^g    tTtpurfifia   ttg  hht    (iii.    2l). 

Mr  Blenkin  seems  to  favour  a  reference  to  the  questions 
and  answers  in  Baptism — "  the  '  interrogation '  whether  the 
candidates  have  repentance  and  faith,  which  virtually  con- 
stitute '  a  good  conscience  toward  God.' "  The  obscure 
passage  on  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  dead  (iv.  6) 
is  cogently  treated,  and  the  discussion  of  the  much-debated 
term,  dxxor^/of^/Vxo^ro^  (not  dxxor^if^-,  see  Moulton  and 
Milligan's  Vocadulafy^  s.v.)  is  interesting  and  convincing. 

In  the  list  of  literature,  Kiihl's  revision  of  Meyer  is  the 
only  foreign  commentary  mentioned,  and  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  best  recent  discussion  of  the  Epistle  in 
English,  that  by  Dr  Moflfatt  in  his  Introduction,  pp.  318- 
344.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy. 

New  College,  Edinburgh, 


THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  PEOPLE, 

by  William  Canton.  London :  J,  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd, ; 
New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  1914.  Pp,  xii.,  285. 
Ss.  nett. 

This  book  is  written  in  an  attractive  literary  style.  It 
shows  a  keen  sense  of  the  salient  points  in  history,  and  is 
imbued  with  fine  religious  feeling.  The  author  has  read 
widely,  and  has  an  evident  enthusiasm  for  his  subject. 

But  the  title  is  not  an  altogether  accurate  description  of 
the  contents.  The  book  contains  both  more  and  less  than 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  it.  A  large  space  is  given  to 
the  constitutional  struggles  under  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
It  is  true  that  these  struggles  touched  religion  at  various 
points,  and  were  influenced  by  it,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
need  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  quarrels  of  these 
monarchs  with  their  parliaments.  Boniface  VIII.  is  made 
the  occasion  of  some  interesting  paragraphs,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  has  any  direct  connection  with  the  subject 
of  the  book.  Necy  little  notice  is  taken  of  Biblical  Criticism. 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  science  and  religion  controversies. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  light  cast  on  the  Bible  by  the 
science  of  comparative  religion  or  by  explorations  in  Bible 
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lands.  In  all  these  matters  scholars  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  have  played  a  great  part,  and  we  naturally  look  for 
some  reference  to  them  in  a  book  with  the  above  title. 

A  very  good  account  is  given  of  the  various  translations 
of  the  Bible  and  of  parts  of  it  into  Anglo-Saxon  and  English 
down  to  the  R.V.  Notice  is  also  taken  of  the  Welsh, 
Manx,  Irish,  and  Gaelic  versions;  and  a  short  history  is 
given  of  the  founding  and  work  of  the  various  Bible  Societies. 
The  influence  of  the  Bible  on  laws  and  social  customs  is 
not  neglected. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  for  Lord  is  Hlaford,  not  "  Halford  " 
(p.  20,  note) ;  according  to  some  authorities  Bishop  Tunstall 
professed  to  find  2000  errors  in  Tyndale's  Testament,  not 
3000  (p.  62) ;  something  is  wrong  with  the  dates  on 
p.  240  ;  Mr  Canton  says  of  the  A.V.  that  "  like  the  trans- 
figured Ark  \sic\,  its  stones  were  laid  with  fair  colours  and 
its  foundations  with  sapphires  from  the  Bible  of  Geneva  and 
the  New  Testament  of  Rheims"  (p.  130). 

On  p.  6  Mr  Canton  says  no  fragment  of  Guthlac's  Psalter 
is  now  known.  Dr  Mombert  suggests  that  it  "  (or  one  very 
similar  to  it)  is  preserved  between  the  lines  of  a  very  old 
Roman  Psalter,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  identical  books 
sent  by  Gregory  to  Augustine,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  " 
{English  Versions  of  Bible^  p.  8).  Mr  Canton  refers  to  this 
Psalter  (pp.  1 1-12)  but  assigns  it  no  author. 

The  book  is  well  got  up,  with  over  a  score  of  fine  illustra- 
tions and  a  full  index.  With  the  limitations  above  men* 
tioned,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  well-written  treatment  of 

the  subject.  William  Watson. 

Manse  of  Oyne^  Aberdeenshire. 


THE  MAN  OF  NAZARETH,  by  Frederick  Lincoln 
Anderson^  D.D,^  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpreta- 
tion in  Newton  Theological  Institution,  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company,  19 14.     Price^  4J.  6d, 

'*  In  writing  this  book,  I  have  had  the  ordinarily  intelligent 
man  in  mind,  and  have  tried  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
about  Jesus,  which  have  often  arisen  in  his  thinking,  but 
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have  rarely  passed  his  lips.  But  while  writing  for  the 
people,  I  have  never  forgotten  the  experts.  ...  I  am 
ready  to  defend  my  position  in  the  scholarly  arena."  So 
the  author  describes  the  purpose  of  his  book  in  the 
"Foreword."  "The  final  result  will  probably  satisfy  nobody, 
and  that  may  be  the  best  test  of  its  real  worth,"  he  continues : 
"  This  is  not  a  life  of  Jesus,  nor  a  summary  of  his  teaching, 
nor  a  mere  character  sketch.  ...  It  is  rather  a  treatment 
of  the  most  important  problems  about  Jesus  and  His  career, 
and  that  so  far  as  possible  from  the  view*point  of  Jesus 
Himself.  ...  In  my  own  mind  Chapters  iii.  and  iv. 
constitute  the  principal  contribution  of  the  book,  though 
chapters  vii.  and  ix.  may  possibly  rank  with  them." 
The  subjects  of  these  chapters  are,  "  How  did  Jesus  come 
to  believe  Himself  the  Messiah  ? "  "  How  Jesus  handled 
Messianism,"  "Jesus'  work  and  His  view  of  the  future," 
"  The  finality  of  Jesus."  It  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to 
begin  by  examining  these  chapters. 

The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  unique  personality  of  Christ,  and,  accordingly,  his 
method  is  largely  psychological.  He  begins  by  picturing  Him 
as  "  a  remarkably  bright  boy  for  His  age  "  at  twelve  years 
old,  who  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  Messianic  Expecta- 
tion. A  "  morally  perfect  boy,"  He  felt  that  God  was  His 
Father.  His  moral  and  spiritual  likeness  to  God  made 
Him  sure  that  He  was  God's  own  Child.  This  sinless  boy, 
who  grew  up  with  the  thought  of  God  as  His  Father,  whose 
moral  perfection  deepened  and  widened  with  His  experience 
of  life,  was  the  only  perfectly  normal  boy  of  whom  history 
tells  us.  He  longed  to  bring  others  into  the  blessing  which 
irradiated  His  life  with  purity  and  peace  and  joy.  This 
was  His  call.  Having  received  this  divine  call,  He 
most  naturally  thought  of  Himself  as  the  Messiah.  "  His 
inner  experience  of  Communion  with  God,  His  Sonship, 
was  the  source  of  His  Messiahship."  Some  such  analysis 
of  His  mission  is  necessary,  because  "  it  is  unpsychological 
to  suppose  that  the  vision  at  the  baptism  gave  Jesus  an 
entirely  new  idea."  His  conception  was  (we  are  told  in  the 
next  chapter)  utterly  independent  of  the  popular  apocalyptic 
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and  political  ideas  of  Messiah  in  its  origin,  for  it  had  its 
source  in  His  own  experience  of  God  and  of  spiritual 
blessedness.  But  on  p.  8  5  this  is  modified  by  the  admission 
that  He  accepted,  in  part  at  least,  the  apocalyptic  idea  of 
the  Messiah.  To  Him  Dan.  vii.  13,  14  represented  the 
Messiah  and  His  kingdom.  This  is  tantamount  to  allowing 
that  He  accepted  the  apocalyptic  interpretation  of  this 
passage  which  we  find  in  "  Enoch."  It  is  difficult,  then,  to 
see  how  the  conception  was  "  utterly  independent  of  the 
popular  apocalyptic  idea."  And  throughout  the  writer 
seems  to  us  to  fail  to  allow  for  the  influence  of  other 
prophetic  passages,  Messianically  interpreted,  on  Christ's 
conception  of  Himself  and  His  Messianic  office.  Not  a 
word,  e,g.^  is  said  of  such  a  passage  as  *'  Then  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be 
unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and 
the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing"  (Isa.  xxxv.  5,  6),  which 
might  very  well  induce  an  expectation  of  healing  power  in 
the  mind  of  one  who  believed  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah. 

"  Conscious  of  extraordinary  power,"  our  author  writes 
(p.  140),  "and  compassionate  by  nature,  Jesus  could  not 
but  heal  the  sick."  No  attempt,  again,  is  made  to  throw 
light  on  the  Nature  miracles.  On  p.  78,  the  feeding  of  the 
5000,  on  p.  lis,  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree,  on  p.  164, 
the  '*  revivification "  of  the  dead,  are  all  simply  accepted. 
And  yet  of  all  the  questions  about  Jesus,  which  arise  in  the 
'^ordinarily  intelligent  man's  thinking,"  one  would  have 
thought  the  possibility  of  such  stupendous  events  would 
take  a  foremost  place.  Will  not  the  ordinary  reader,  again, 
be  puzzled  by  the  inconsistency  of  the  remark  on  p.  45, 
"  He  never  by  a  single  word  expressed  the  slightest 
aspiration  to  be  better  than  He  was,"  with  that  on  p.  204, 
"  Though  He  neVer  sinned.  His  goodness  grew  deeper  and 
richer  year  by  year."  Was  this  growth  in  holiness  totally 
unconnected  with  the  "  aspiration  to  be  better  than  He  was," 
which  would  be  the  natural  voice  of  prayer?  Was  there 
not  a  constant  aspiration  after  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of,  and  obedience  to,  God's  will,  such  as  found  expression  in 
Gethsemane  ? 
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Again,  on  p.  48,  we  read,  "  No  slightest  shade  of 
alienation  ever  clouded  God's  face."  The  reference  is, 
indeed,  here  to  the  early  years  of  our  Lord,  but  did  not 
the  "  hiding  of  His  Father's  face,"  which  was  the  essence 
of  His  suffering  on  the  Cross,  ever  cast  its  shadow  before  in 
His  earlier  life  ?  Was  there  no  moral  struggle  ?  Even  in 
Gethsemane  '*we  cannot  believe  that  Jesus  faltered"  (p.  147). 
The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who  speaks  of  the 
"  strong  crying  and  tears  to  Him  that  was  able  to  save  Him 
from  death,"  depicts  a  very  human  Jesus,  and  though  the 
shadow  of  the  Cross  doubtless,  as  our  author  believes,  first 
descended  on  Him  about  the  middle  of  His  ministry, 
one  can  scarcely  think  that  He  Who  "  was  in  all  things 
made  like  unto  His  brethren,"  had  not  often  before  that 
"  groaned  in  His  Spirit  and  been  troubled." 

Apart,  however,  from  blemishes  of  this  sort,  the  book 
contains  a  very  vivid  and  even  beautiful  appreciation  of 
the  character  of  Christ  The  style,  though  its  phraseology 
is  at  all  times  a  little  too  colloquial,  is  forcible  and 
telling,  and  the  moral  beauty  and  power  of  the  Redeemer's 
character  is  powerfully  portrayed. 

But  we  must  turn  now  from  "  the  ordinarily  intelligent 
man  "  to  the  "  experts."  We  are  afraid  that  they  will  not 
be,  as  the  author  himself  expects,  fully  satisfied.  He 
begins  by  saying  that  he  has  practically  used  only  the  first 
three  Gospels,  but  we  find  arguments  reinforced  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel  on  pp.  80,  94,  142,  and  165.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  expect  to  find  any  critical  position  with  which 
some  expert  would  not  disagree,  but  how  many  critics 
would  accept  St  Matt.  iii.  14,  15,  which  is  peculiar  to 
this  Evangelist,  as  historical.  For  our  own  part  we  cannot 
imagine  Jesus  saying  (p.  40),  "John,  you  are  correct. 
It  would  be  more  fitting  for  me  to  baptize  you."  The 
passage  is  strangely  akin  to  the  parallel  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  "  Wherein  have  I  sinned  that  I 
should  go  and  be  baptized  by  him  ?  " 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  more  or  less  in  sympathy 
with  his  main  position  that  Christ  confessed  Himself  the 
Messiah  at  His  last  trial,  in  spite  of  Bousset's  arguments  to 
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the  contrary.     But  we  strongly  dissent  from  such  a  remark 
as  that  on  p.  92,  that  "  Jesus  had  carefully  planned  the 
Triumphal  Entry.     It  was  a  public  announcement  of  His 
Messiahship,  and  a  demand  that  He  be  received  as  Messiah 
by  the  nation  and  its  official  leaders."     Spitta  and  others 
have  convinced  us  that  the  whole  Episode  of  the  Ass  fs  a 
later  interpolation.     One  original   narrative  described  the 
weeping  over  Jerusalem  at  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,    and    possibly    Spitta    is    right   in   connecting   the 
rejoicing  of  the  multitude  with  the  healing  of  the  blind 
man  at  Jericho.     However  that  may  be,  it  is  rash  to  lay 
any  stress    on  a  confessedly  doubtful  episode.      A  more 
careful  discrimination  of  sources  is  also  desirable  in  other 
passages    as,   e.g,^    p.    159,  on   which    the    author    accepts 
St  Mark  xiii.  9  and  rejects  z;.  10.     The  majority  of  critics 
would  regard  both  verses,  which  form  part  of  the  "  Little 
Apocalypse,"  as  unlikely  to  be  genuine  "  l<^a,"     But  the 
point  which  the  writer  is  here  emphasising,  the  reality  of 
Christ's  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  is  well  worked  out,  and 
does  not  need  the  support  of  a  doubtful  passage  like  this. 
The  author  is,  we  think,  too   purely  psychological  in  his 
treatment  of  the  problems  involved.     Even  Christ's  belief 
in  His  resurrection   is  given  a  psychological  explanation. 
"  This  assurance  was  possibly  the  complex  result  of  several 
lines  of  faith  and  feeling."     Most  critics  regard  the  passages 
concerned  as  post  eventum,  but,  if  they  are  retained,  and 
any  other  explanation  than  Divine  Omniscience  is  attempted, 
one  would  expect  a  reference  to  Hosea  vi.  and  to  current 
beliefs  about  "  the  third  day." 

We  will  conclude  our  notice  of  this  fresh  and'  strikingly 
original  book  with  the  author's  own  closing  words :  "  Men 
have  always  asked,  and  are  still  asking,  the  secret  of  this 
personality  .  .  .  but  one  thing  is  perfectly  plain :  This 
Jesus,  so  strangely  and  uniquely  full  of  God,  is  Lord  in  a 
sphere  beyond  the  reach  of  our  highest  thought.  He, 
therefore,  demands  and  deserves  the  wonder,  reverence, 
love,  and  supreme  devotion  of  every  human  being." 

J.  H.  Wilkinson. 

West  Grimstead  Rectory^  Wilts, 
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ST  AUGUSTINE :  Aspects  of  His  Life  and  Thought, 

by  W.  Montgomery y  M.A.^  B,D.,  ** Recognised  Lecturer^* 
in  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Hodder  & 
StoiigAton,  1 914. 

Mr  Montgomery  is  one  of  the  editors  of  St  Augustine's 
Confessions  in  the  ^'Qtmbridge  Patristic  Series,"  and  this 
book  consists  of  eight  lectures  delivered  in  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  during  the  Lent  Term  of  191 3.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  all  Mr  Montgomery's  readers 
will  find  their  way  to  the  Cambridge  edition  of  the  great 
African  father,  but  that  that  edition,  when  it  appears,  will  be 
the  Augustine  of  English-speaking  students,  and  that  those, 
who  desire  to  converse,  on  the  easiest  possible  terms,  with 
Augustine  as  if  he  were  a  man  about  town,  will  find  all 
they  want  in  Mr  Montgomery's  Lent  Lectures,  are  pro- 
positions that  will  not  be  gainsaid  by  any  reader  of  this 
truly  delightful  book. 

It  is  the  book  of  a  workman  and  a  scholar,  but 
the  stains  of  toil  have  been  removed,  and  one  feels  in 
reading  it,  much  as  the  pupils  of  Augustine  at  Cassiciacum 
must  have  felt  in  their  own  case,  that  one  is  making 
holiday  with  a  teacher  who  is  not  only  learned,  but 
wise  and  good.  The  eight  lectures  may  be  said  to  be 
divided  between  the  personality  of  Augustine  and  his 
work.  Under  the  former  head  we  should  include  his 
Character  and  Temperament^  his  Conversion^  and  his  Corre- 
spondence (Lectures  I.- III.).  Under  the  latter  we  think 
specially  of  his  attainments  in  science,  philosophy,  homi- 
letics,  and  literature,  and  we  should  refer  to  it  the  other 
five  lectures.  The  subjects  are :  his  Psychology^  his  Power 
of  Observation  and  Description,  the  Psychologist  as  Thinker, 
the  Expositor  and  Preacher,  the  Philosopher  of  History, 
Politics,  and  SocicU  Ethics. 

The  book  reads  so  easily  that  it  is  very  possible  to  forget 
that  it  is  written  by  an  expert  whose  selective  instincts  are 
of  the  first  ortler. 

Mr  Montgomery  modestly  describes  his  book  as  contain- 
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ing  '*  aspects  "  of  Augustine's  life  and  thought  But  he  has 
taken  care  that  the  aspects  shall  be  such  as,  for  the  reader 
of  intelligence  and  imagination,  take  in  the  whole.  For 
example,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  within  the  limits  of  one 
lecture,  much  that  is  worth  saying  on  so  difficult  a  subject 
as  Augustine's  correspondence.  Mr  Montgomery  remembers 
that  the  value  of  a  great  man's  letters  has  less  to  do  with 
the  subjects,  of  which  they  may  treat,  than  with  the  revela- 
tion they  contain  of  the  writer's  personality.  He  thinks 
rightly  that  he  will  serve  his  readers  best,  not  with  scraps 
of  many  letters,  but  with  extracts  from  one  or  two  long 
enough  to  represent  vividly  a  situation  of  interest,  and  to 
show  how  Augustine  acted  in  it.  A  striking  instance  is  the 
minute,  but  not  tedious,  treatment  of  Ep,  29  (p.  7$  fT.), 
regarding  the  abuses  connected  with  the  custom  of  the 
African  churches  of  celebrating  the  birthdays  of  martyrs,  in 
which,  by  skilful  quotation  and  comment,  Mr  Montgomery 
succeeds  in  presenting  a  very  life-like  picture  of  Augustine 
both  as  preacher  and  churchman.  '  The  treatment  of  Ep, 
118  (p.  71  fT.)  gives  us,  with  all  the  necessary  detail,  a 
highly  amusing  and  instructive  example  of  the  combination 
of  kindliness  with  effective  rebuke  with  which  Augustine, 
the  scholar  and  fatherly  Christian  friend,  could  meet  the 
advances  of  an  ingenuous  but  pretentious  youth  of  the 
''genus,  bore." 

The  matter  of  vital  interest  in  his  biography  to  every 
lover  of  Augustine  is,  of  course,  that  which  meets  him  in 
the  immortal  Confessions.  It  has  an  added  interest  for  the 
historico-critical  student.  The  Confessions  were  written 
twelve  years  after  the  event  to  which  they  mainly  relate,  viz., 
Augustine's  conversion.  How  far  is  the  account  of  himself 
that  Augustine  gives  in  them  coloured  by  the  experience  of 
these  years  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  author's  feelings 
and  convictions  at  the  time  of  writing  cannot  but  be 
reflected  in  a  book  like  the  Confessions^  and  quite  another 
to  say  that  the  impression  which  it  conveys  of  Augustine's 
state  of  mind  at  the  alleged  date  of  his  conversion  is  not 
true  to  fact.  The  example  of  Augustinian  scholars  like 
Gourdon  (1900)  and   Becker  (1908)  shows  how  plausibly 
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the  latter  proposition  may  be  maintained.  These  critics 
point  to  the  contrast  between  the  mood  of  solemnity 
reflected  in  the  Confessions  and  the  tone  of  at  times  almost 
boisterous  gaiety  which  characterises  the  Dialogues,  written 
within  a  few  months  from  the  alleged  date  of  the  conversion, 
and  they  think  that  the  man,  who  gives  himself  up  to  the 
quiet  studies  and  genial  pleasantries  of  the  tutor  of  a 
reading  party  (the  comparison  is  Mr  Montgomery's)  in  the 
rural  retreat  of  Cassiciacum,  cannot  be  the  man  who  has 
just  come  through  the  travail  of  a  decisive  experience. 
The  chapter  in  which  Mr  Montgomery  deals  with  this 
objection  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  book.  "  No  man/'  he 
remarks,  "  with  any  sense  of  humour  preserves  unmitigated 
gloom  for  months  together.  It  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
denying  that  Augustine  had  come  to  Christianity  by  a 
bitter  and  painful  struggle,  that  we  find  him  some  months 
after  the  crisis  occasionally  seasoning  his  discourse  with  a 
touch  of  humour.  After  all,  the  kind  of  humour  that  meets 
us  in  the  Dialogues  belongs  mainly  to  the  surface  of  social 
life,  and  we  find  traces  enough  of  a  deeper  life  that  was 
going  on  below"  (p.  41  f.). 

One  who  complains,  as  Augustine  does,  that  men  "go 
forth  to  marvel  at  lofty  mountains  and  mighty  torrents  and 
the  expanse  of  the  ocean  and  the  movements  of  the  stars, 
and  pass  themselves  by,"  was  ipso  facto  a  psychologist.  He 
could  not  "  pass  himself  by."  The  examples  Mr  Mont- 
gomery is  able  to  give  in  Lecture  IV.  abundantly  prove 
that  Augustine  was  an  extraordinarily  keen  observer  both 
of  external  nature  and  of  the  human  soul.  Yet  like 
Schleiermacher  in  modern  times,  while  a  profound  and 
methodical,  he  was  at  the  same  time  too  much  of  a 
"  pectoral "  thinker  to  be  a  system-builder  in  every 
domain,  "  His  [psychological]  system  when  pieced  together 
from  various  writings  is  found  to  be  eclectic,  embodying 
elements  from  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonists,  from  Aristotle 
and  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics  "  (p.  108).  The  circumstance 
had  its  advantages.  A  man  ought  to  be  free  to  speak  on 
what  specially  interests  him.  Augustine,  e.g,,  was  not  a 
systematic  psychologist,  but  there  are  few  essays  in  the 
3  C 
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analysis  of  mental  phenomenon  that  have  worn  so  well  as 
what  he  has  written  in  the  Confessions  (X.)  and  elsewhere 
{De  Mur.y  VI.)  regarding  the  memory. 

In  the  lecture  on  the  Psychologist  as  Thinker  Mr  Mont- 
gomery finds  interesting  coincidences,  both  in  language  and 
thought,  between  the  metaphysical  positions  of  Augustine 
and  Descartes.  The  illustrative  quotations,  taken  from 
many  different  writings  of  Augustine,  go  far  to  establish 
the  conclusion  to  which  Mr  Montgomery  is  disposed  to 
come :  Augustine  would  have  disclaimed  the  profession  of 
philosophy  in  the  same  spirit  in  which,  after  his  conversion, 
he  renounced  the  profession  of  rhetoric  Yet  he  thought 
out  and  consistently  held  a  theory  of  his  own  regarding  the 
foundation  of  knowledge.  A  passage  Mr  Montgomery 
quotes  from  the  De  Pradestinatione  Sanctorum  (p.  157) 
raises  a  question  he  does  not  ask.  "  No  one,"  says 
Augustine,  "would  ever  believe  a  thing  unless  he  had 
first  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  believed.  Not  everyone 
who  thinks  believes,  but  everyone  who  believes  thinks  "  {op. 
cit,  §  5).  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  degree  of 
assent  Augustine  would  have  given  to  the  formula  Credo  ut 
intelligam  adopted  by  the  Church  in  later  days. 

In  the  lecture  on  Augustine  as  Expositor  and  Preacher 
Mr  Montgomery  hits  on  the  happy  idea  of  illustrating 
Augustine's  extraordinary  gifts  as  a  preacher  in  their  bear* 
ing  on  his  not  less  remarkable  gifts  as  a  thinker,  by  com- 
paring two  passages  in  which  he  handles  the  same  subject — 
in  the  one  case  as  a  preacher  speaking  to  a  popular  audience, 
in  the  other  as  a  teacher  speaking  to  his  students.  The 
subject  is  no  less  mysterious  than  the  Holy  Trinity,  which 
Augustine  was  fond  of  comparing  to  the  trinity  of  the 
powers  of  intelligence,  memory,  and  will  in  man.  The 
passage  is  too  long  for  citation  (p.  217  ff.);  but  the  closing 
sentence  may  induce  some  readers  of  this  magazine  to  con- 
sult it.  "  One  is  inclined,"  says  Mr  Montgomery,  "  to  think 
that  there  are  preachers  even  at  the  present  day  who  might 
have  something  to  learn  from  St  Augustine." 

Nothing  has  been  said  on  the  fine  closing  lecture,  which 
treats  mainly  of  Augustine's  Philosophy  of  History y  but  space 
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may  perhaps  be  allowed  for  a  paragraph  from  it,  which  is 
a  good  specimen  of  Mr  Montgomery's  style,  as  well  as  an 
illuminative  description  of  a  great  theme.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  question,  whether  it  is  possible  "  to  discover  in  the  course 
of  history  a  meaning  and  a  purpose."  "  The  conditions  under 
which  this  question  has  to  be  answered  are,  in  a  rough 
analogy,  these.  We  come  into  the  theatre  while  the  action 
is  in  progress.  We  do  not  even  know  beforehand  whether 
it  is  a  drama  or  only  a  series  of  tableaux.  We  receive  from 
our  neighbour,  a  moderately  intelligent  person,  a  whispered 
account  of  what  has  gone  before,  that  may  serve  to  suggest 
to  some  extent  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  recovering 
the  past  from  history ;  we  watch  the  stage  for  a  little  while, 
and  we  have  to  leave  before  the  close.  From  what  we  see 
and  from  our  neighbour's  fragmentary  account  we  have  to 
conjecture  whether  it  be  a  drama  or  no,  and  if  so  what  is  its 
meaning  and  purpose"  (p.  223). 

This  notice  of  a  very  charming  book  has  gone  beyond  the 
limits  intended.  The  reviewer  has  no  right  to  speak  for 
specialists  in  the  study  of  Augustine.  Yet  he  will  venture 
to  say  that  no  specialist  will  turn  from  Mr  Montgomery's 
book  to  the  figure  of  the  great  Father  without  feeling  that 
the  face  has  come  nearer,  and  that  some  features  of  it  are 
seen  in  clearer  light  than  ever  before. 

Broughty  Ferry.  Lewis  A.  Muirhead. 


FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  SCOTTISH 
CHURCH,  by  Michael  Barrett,  OS.B.,  Monk  of  St 
Benedict's  Abbey,  Fort  Augustus,  Scotland.  London  and 
Edinburgh :  Sands  Sr  Co.     Price  6s.  nett. 

The  substance  of  this  volume  has  already  been  published 
in  the  American  magazine,  Ave  Maria,  and  in  the  American 
Quarterly  Review,  and  it  is  now  republished  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  interesting  to  others  besides  Roman 
Catholic  readers.  By  the  Ancient  Scottish  Church  the 
author  means  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  centuries 
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immediately  preceding  the  Reformation.  He  makes  no 
mention  of  the  Celtic  Church  of  a  still  earlier  time.  He 
has  consulted  the  best  authorities,  and  he  has  verified  his 
statements  by  visititig  in  many  instances  the  places  he  refers 
to.  He  divides  his  book  into  six  chapters,  viz.,  Cathedrals, 
Collegiate  Churches,  Hospitals,  Fairs,  Holy  Wells,  Honours 
paid  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

He  begins  with  St  Andrews  Cathedral  and  he  says : 
"  The  early  legends  relate  that  a  certain  Abbot  Regains  or 
Rule,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  when  engaged  in  his 
duties  as  custodian  of  the  shrine  of  the  Apostle  at  Patras  in 
Achaia,  received  a  divine  command  to  convey  certain  of  the 
relics  to  a  country  "  towards  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  and 
having  set  sail  with  them  was  wrecked  at  the  spot  where 
St  Andrews  now  stands,  and  where  the  King  Ungus  built  a 
church  for  the  sacred  treasure.  That  a  St  Rule  lived  at 
St  Andrews  is  undoubted  ;  a  cave  by  the  seashore  bears  his 
name  and  the  earlier  church  was  dedicated  to  him  ;  but 
that  he  brought  the  relics  from  the  East  at  that  early  date 
is  questioned.  Dr  Skene  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  an  Irish 
monk  of  the  eighth  century  and  that  the  relics  were  brought 
from  Hexham  by  another  hand  to  St  Andrews." 

It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century  that  the  cathedral  was 
begun  by  Bishop  Arnold,  during  his  short  episcopate  of  two 
years  (i  160- 1 162),  and  it  was  consecrated  by  Bishop 
William  de  Lamberton,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  later 
in  presence  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce  and  a  brilliant  com- 
pany of  the  clergy  and  laity.  It  was  385  feet  in  length 
and  62  feet  in  breadth,  and  had  an  imposing  appearance 
from  the  warm  red  colour  of  the  stone,  which  contrasted 
with  the  grey  city  around. 

A  visitor  entering  by  the  western  door  would  find  himself 
in  a  nave  of  twelve  bays,  and  measuring  200  feet  in  length. 
Its  arches  were  supported  by  massive  octagonal  pillars,  and 
above  them  ran  a  triforium  opening  into  the  nave  by 
smaller  arches,  and  higher  still,  another  passage  through 
the  clerestory.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  nave  was 
the  rood-screen  ;  beyond  it,  under  the  great  tower,  sup- 
ported by  lofty  arches  on  massive  pillars,  stretched  to  north 
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and  south  extensive  transepts,  and  towards  the  east  was  the 
choir,  its  roof  resting  on  beautiful  clustered  pillars. 

The  interior  decorations  added  to  the  charm  of  the 
building.  Prior  Bisset  enriched  the  choir  with  new  stalls. 
Prior  John  de  Haldenstane  placed  a  large  window  in 
the  east  gable,  and  adorned  the  church  with  carved 
stalls  and  images  of  saints.  The  same  donor  supplied 
the  beautiful  windows  and  polished  pavements  of  the  nave, 
choir,  and  transepts.  There  were  thirty  altars  in  the 
cathedral,  and  many  of  them  were  endowed  in  perpetuity. 
The  Bishops  of  St  Andrews  were  men  of  distinction,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

We  turn  next  to  the  Collegiate  charges,  and  select  the 
parish  of  Bothwell. 

The  collegiate  establishment  here  was  founded  by 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas,  surnamed  "  The  Grim,"  in  1 398. 
He  provided  endowments  for  the  sustenance  of  a  provost 
and  eight  clergy  to  serve  the  church  at  Bothwell,  which 
bore  the  dedication  of  St  Bride,  the  chosen  patron  of  his 
family.  The  provost  was  rector  of  the  parish.  The  canons 
had  each  a  residence,  consisting  of  a  house  and  yard,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  church.  The  founder  was  buried  in 
the  church.  Marjory,  his  eldest  daughter,  was  married  in 
it  in  1400,  to  David,  Duke  of  Rothesay,  eldest  son  of 
Robert  III.  John  Ralston,  one  of  the  provosts  of  Both- 
well,  became  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  in  1449  was  made 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland.  Another,  George 
Hepburn,  became  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  and  died  on  Flodden 
Field  in  1 5 1 3. 

Scotland  was  well  provided  with  Hospitals  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  were  of  four  kinds — (i)  for  the  treatment  of 
ordinary  complaints,  (2)  for  the  harbouring  and  treatment 
of  lepers,  (3)  almshouses  for  the  poor,  and  (4)  hostels  for 
wayfarers.     They  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  land. 

Another  feature  of  those  times  was  the  number  of  Fairs 
held  throughout  the  country.  Every  large  town  and  even 
many  villages  had  their  annual  fair,  held  usually  on  some 
saint's  day  and  called  by  his  name.  It  is  certain  that  more 
than  40  fairs  were  held  on  different  feasts  of  the  Blessed 
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Virgin.  At  least  22  were  called  after  St  Michael,  20  after 
St  Paul,  and  1 3  after  St  Peter.  The  other  apostles  also 
had  their  fairs,  and  some  of  the  saints,  as  St  Cuthbert, 
St  Leonard,  St  Margaret.  Many  of  these  fairs  lasted  for 
eight  days. 

The  author  next  treats  of  Holy  Wells,  and  gives  a  long 
list  embracing  nearly  every  county  in  Scotland.  We  may 
mention  one.  It  stood  near  the  church  of  St  Mary's, 
Whitekirk,  Haddingtonshire.  The  learned  iGneas  Sylvius 
Piccolomini,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  H.,  walked  ten  miles 
barefoot  over  frozen  roads  to  return  thanks  at  this  church 
for  preservation  from  shipwreck  during  a  tempestuous 
voyage.  Less  than  a  century  ago  the  waters  of  this  spring 
were  most  abundant,  but  it  has  now  been  drained  dry 
through  the  cultivation  of  the  adjoining  land. 

When  Scotland  was  wholly  Catholic,  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  of  course  specially  honoured.  This  is  seen  in  the 
dedication  of  churches,  chapels,  and  altars  in  the  name  of 
Mary ;  in  the  place-names  of  the  country ;  in  the  special 
bequests  in  her  honour  ;  in  the  pilgrimages  to  her  shrines 
and  wells ;  in  the  veneration  paid  to  her  images ;  and  in 
the  cherished  hymns  of  the  people. 

The  book  is  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  the  olden  time. 
It  contains  many  quaint  and  curious  items  of  foi^otten  lore. 
Written  primarily  for  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants  may 
derive  instruction  from  it.  Thomas  Pryde. 

Manse  of  Stonefield^  Blaniyre, 


THE     CAMBRIDGE     HISTORY     OF     ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.     Volume  X.    The  Age  of  Johnson. 

This  volume  illustrates  in  striking  fashion  the  characteristic 
merits  and  defects  of  the  History  as  a  whole.  It  has 
chapters  which  are  admirable  brief  monographs,  and  it  has 
chapters  which  have  to  be  more  or  less  scrappy  because  of 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  men  and  books  which  are 
dealt   with.     The  volume  has   also  surprises,  the  chief  of 
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which  is  the  relegation  of  William  Collins  to  the  order  of 
minor  poets  in  his  age.  Professor  Saintsbury  does  his  best 
— and  that  is  much — to  defend  this  unusual  and  unpleasing 
decision.  But  his  arguments  leave  us  cold  and  unreconciled 
to  the  severance  of  Collins  and  his  work  from  the  poetry  of 
Thomas  Gray,  and  to  his  banishment  to  the  company  of 
Edward  Young  and  William  Shenstone.  Every  poet,  surely, 
is  to  be  ranked  according  to  his  best  work,  if  this  have 
reasonable  fulness  of  body.  Professor  Saintsbury  cheerfully 
grants  highest  honours  to  Collins  for  some  things,  but  in 
view  of  the  brevity  and  closing  darkness  of  his  life,  the  poet 
ought  to  have  been  spared  the  degradation  of  the  society 
to  which  he  is  dismissed.  If  the  poet  of  the  "  Ode  to 
Evening  "  and  "  How  Sleep  the  Brave  who  sink  to  Rest "  be 
a  minor  one,  where  in  his  age  is  a  major  ? 

While  Collins  is  thus  harshly  dealt  with,  Gray  gets  full 
measure  of  justice  in  Mr  D.  C.  Tovey's  comprehensive 
chapter — the  last  effort  of  an  accomplished  scholar,  all  too 
soon  lost  to  the  cause  of  letters.  Gray,  indeed,  did  more 
than  Collins  and  he  represents  greater  variety  of  poetic 
impulse,  but  nowhere  does  he  show  purer  inspiration. 

The  finest  chapter  in  the  whole  book,  however,  is  that  on 
Gibbon  by  Sir  A.  W.  Ward,  editor-in-chief.  It  is  a  model 
of  lucid  exposition  and  criticism,  and  gives  exactly  what  the 
reader  of  such  a  history  desires.  There  is  not  a  sentence 
too  much,  and  there  is  not  a  spark  of  the  prejudice  which 
Gibbon  is  apt  to  evoke  because  he  had  strong  prejudices  of 
his  own. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  (p.  295)  by  Dr  Hunt,  who  deals 
with  Gibbon's  predecessors  in  that  age,  there  is  a  trifling 
oversight.  He  speaks  of  Joseph  M*Cormick,  editor  of  the 
State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Principal  Carstairs,  as  a  St 
Andrews  minister.  In  1774,  when  he  published  his  great- 
uncle's  Papers,  M'Cormick  was  minister  of  Prestonpans. 
When  he  came  to  St  Andrews  in  178 1,  it  was  as  Principal 
of  the  United  College  of  St  Salvator  and  St  Leonard,  with 
which  office  he  held  the  living  of  the  parish  of  St  Leonard. 

The  defects  inherent  in  the  plan  of  the  Cambridge 
History  are  perhaps  more  manifest  in  the  fifteenth  chapter, 
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in  which  Archdeacon  Hutton  discusses  the  divines  of  the 
epoch.  He  certainly  had  an  unattractive  subject,  and  was 
to  be  excused  for  making  a  fresh  attempt  to  estimate 
Bishop  Butler,  who  had  been  already  discussed  in  vol.  ix. 
by  Professor  Sorley.  But  the  fresh  treatment  is  quite 
inadequate,  and  few  will  be  the  critics  who  will  concur  in 
the  Archdeacon's  enthusiasm  over  Butler's  style.  He  was 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  and  sanest  of  English  thinkers, 
and  wrote  with  unequalled  gravity  and  quiet  intensity  of 
conviction,  but  one  pauses  over  the  statement :  *'  In  the 
cold  marble  of  his  prose  there  are  veins  of  colour,  touches 
of  rich  crimson,  caerulean  blue,  or  sunny  gold,  such  as  one 
sees  on  some  beautiful  ancient  sarcophagus."  Neither 
Archdeacon  Hutton  nor  Professor  Sorley  discusses,  or  makes 
clear,  what  is  one  of  the  most  precious  aspects  of  Butler's 
spiritual  philosophy — that  he  generalised  the  intellectual 
positions  of  the  great  body  of  the  sceptical  and  deistic 
writers,  and  elaborated  his  own  scheme  of  a  thought  as  a 
complete  reply  to  their  manifold  and  scattered  contentions. 

There  is  also  inadequate  treatment  of  Methodism,  and 
markedly  imperfect  recognition  of  the  poetic  work  in  re- 
ligious lyric  of  Charles  Wesley,  who  so  well  deserves  Mr 
Courthope's  estimate  of  him  "  as  the  most  admirable  devo- 
tional lyric  poet  in  the  English  language."  Charles  Wesley, 
by  the  excellence  and  fertility  of  his  genius,  and  as  a  char- 
acteristic outgrowth  of  the  Methodist  spirit,  had  a  right  to 
fuller  and  deeper  consideration.  Methodism,  by  reason  of 
-its  marked  direct  and  powerful  indirect  influence  upon 
English  literature,  in  the  age  of  Johnson  and  after,  might 
well  have  had  a  chapter  to  itself. 

Professor  Vaughan,  in  his  stimulating  chapter  on  Sterne, 
incidentally  remarks  upon  this  feature  of  the  age  when 
estimating  The  Fool  of  Quality — "  a  book  which  was  long 
a  favourite  with  Methodists."  "  The  importance  of  this  is 
to  remind  us  of  the  bond  which  unites  the  literary  with  the 
religious  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is,  of  course, 
only  in  a  small  number  of  writers — Collins,  Smart,  Cowper, 
for  instance — that  the  two  strands  are  visibly  interwoven. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  emotional  appeal  of  the  religious 
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revival  was  an  awakening  force  to  many  writers,  whether 
poets  or  novelists,  who,  in  the  outward  ordering  of  their 
lives,  were  indifferent,  or  even  hostile,  to  the  *  enthusiasm ' 
either  of  the  Methodist  or  of  the  Evangelical.  And  it  is 
certain  from  the  general  change  of  temper,  of  which  the 
revival  was  at  once  the  cause  and  the  symptom,  both  poet 
and  novelist  found  the  hearts  of  men  more  ready  to  receive 
their  creations  than  would  have  been  possible  at  any  earlier 
period  of  the  century." 

The  chapter,  from  which  this  passage  is  a  quotation,  is 
one  of  many  fresh  and  interesting  contributions  to  literary 
history  in  this  volume.  Equally  attractive  are  the  portions 
written  by  Professors  Cazamian  and  W.  P.  Ker,  and  not 
less  so  by  Mr  Austin  Dobson  and  Mr  D.  Nicol  Smith. 
Mr  Smith's  chapter  on  Johnson  and  on  Boswell  is  bright 
and  full  as  well  as  just  and  discriminating. 

St  Andrews.  ALEXANDER  Lawson. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  EVOLUTION, 

by  John  Mason  Tyler ^  Professor  of  Biology  in  Amherst 
College,  London :  Constable  &  Co,,  Ltd, ;  Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  ^  IQH*  Pp*  xiv., 
202.    4^.  6d,  net. 

This  is  a  book  by  a  biologist  on  evolution,  personality, 
Christianity,  and  the  Church.  Its  point  of  view  is  that 
evolution  in  its  widest  sense  involves  steady  progress  all 
through,  and  in  its  later  stages  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  altruism,  morals,  and  religion.  The  author  does  not  pro- 
fess to  treat  philosophically  of  the  meaning  and  value  of 
these  phenomena,  and  perhaps  that  makes  his  description 
of  them  all  the  more  interesting.  His  own  attitude  is 
clearly  and  vigorously  represented,  namely,  that  rational 
optimism  is  a  legitimate  faith. 

The  author  gives  a  concise  summary  of  the  line  of 
development  from  protozoa  to  man,  pointing  out  the  crucial 
biological  facts,  and  traces  altruism  from  its  beginnings  to- 
wards its  unattained  goal  in  a  unity  of  nations.     Religion 
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arises  from  the  belief  in  a  power  behind  environment,  which 
may  help  or  hinder — a  power  characterised  by  the  posses- 
sion of  knowledge  and  will.  Discussion  of  personality, 
which  finds  its  highest  expression  in  terms  of  morality  and 
religion,  leads  up  to  consideration  of  the  boldest  and  most 
successful  experiment  in  all  history  of  the  search  after  God. 

Professor  Tyler  touches  on  the  origin  of  Christianity  in  a 
personality  so  unique  that  it  may  be  considered  the  ''  test 
...  of  every  age  and  civilisation."  Necessity  compelled 
the  Church  to  frame  theologies  to  explain  its  foundation 
facts ;  and  a  creed  is  the  product  of  the  life-blood  of  great 
souls.  The  Church  stands  for  higher  personality  and  social 
righteousness,  and  may  be  accounted  as  an  expression  of 
the  divine  life  that  is  in  the  world. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Professor  Tyler's  definition  of 
the  Church  is  no  narrow  one ;  its  connotation  is  rather  the 
democracy  of  God.  The  essence  of  his  position,  then,  is  the 
thought  of  personality,  Christianity  and  the  Church  as  out- 
standing forces  working  out  purposes  "  in  partnership  with 
the  spiritual  power  manifested  in  moral  and  religious  evolu- 
tion/' and  so  attaining  ends  which  have  behind  them  the 
thought  and  will  of  God.  And  the  practical  les.son  incul- 
cated is  the  duty  of  Church  and  school  to  produce  "  centres 
of  contagion  of  a  higher  personality,  of  a  broader  and  deeper 
life."  The  rational  optimism  which  the  author  so  eloquently 
expounds  is  based  upon  a  discerning  and  comprehensive 
valuation  of  economic,  ethical,  and  religious  facts. 

Ardentinny.  A.  W.  MITCHELL. 


CHRISTIAN  FREEDOM  :  the  Baird  Lecture  for  1913, 

dy  William  Malcolm  Macgregor^  D,D.^  St  Andrew's 
United  Free  Churchy  Edinburgh,  London:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton^  1914- 

This  is  a  remarkable  book.  Not  the  less  so  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader  is  throughout  divided  between  the  text 
and  the  quotations.  This  is  so  characteristic  of  the  book 
that  a  reviewer  may  feel  that  he  is  only  doing  his  duty  if 
he  gives  a  few  statistics  fitted  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
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extent  of  the  phenomenon,  which  strikes  both  the  eye  and 
mind  of  the  reader.  Counting  the  same  author  only  once 
within  each  Lecture  (although  in  many  cases  the  same 
author  is  quoted  three  or  four  times  in  one  Lecture)  we  find 
that  in  Lecture  L  34  authors  are  quoted  ;  in  Lecture  II., 
57  (about  li  to  each  page)  ;  in  Lecture  III.,  57  ;  in  Lecture 
IV.,  39  ;  in  Lecture  V.,  48  ;  in  Lecture  VI.,  44  ;  in  Lecture 
VII.,  52  ;  and  in  Lecture  VIII.,  44 — in  all  (not  counting 
each  author  more  than  once  within  one  Lecture),  365 
authors.  Deduct  a  third  from  this  total  to  cover  quotations 
from  the  same  author  in  different  Lectures  and  we  have  the 
remarkable  result  that  in  the  course  of  415  pp.  244  authors 
are  quoted.  About  30  per  cent,  of  them  are  quoted  more 
than  once,  and  about  i  o  per  cent,  as  often  as  once  a  Lec- 
ture, or  more  frequently.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of 
Dr  Macgregor  will  credit  him  with  lack  of  originality. 
Hence  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  relevance  of 
the  quotations  is  more  remarkable  than  their  number. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  both  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  and  to  Dr  Macgregor  to  regard  his  book  as  a 
commentary  on  that  Epistle  {^Prefatory  Note^  vi) ;  yet  a 
thread  of  commentary  runs  through  it,  and  Dr  Macgregor 
never  allows  either  himself  or  a  fairly  attentive  reader  to 
lose  hold  of  it.  If,  to  vary  the  figure,  the  lecturer  designed 
to  administer  the  medicine  of  theology  to  his  lay  audiences 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  the  sugared  pill  of  literary 
illustration,  it  may  be  believed  that  he  succeeded  even 
beyond  his  expectation. 

It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  denied  that  some  solid  advantage 
would  have  have  been  gained  by  a  more  consistent  concen- 
tration on  the  great  Epistle.  What,  e.g,^  would  Luther  have 
said  to  a  lecture  on  "  The  Power  of  an  Experience  "  (Lecture 
III.),  (meaning  the  experience  out  of  which  St  Paul's  con- 
ception of  freedom,  which  is  also  Dr  Macgregor's,  grew), 
which,  while  dwelling  on  the  mystical  nature  of  the  ex- 
perience, and  aptly  distinguishing  between  Christian  and 
Pagan  mysticism,  neither  quotes  nor  comments  on  the  say- 
ing, "  I  am  crucified  wifh  Christ,"  though  that  occurs  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.     The  saying  is,  indeed,  referred  to 
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in  the  next  Lecture, "  Is  there  a  Common  Faith?"  (p.  177), 
but  only  to  point  the  contrast  between  the  "  sober  pedes- 
trian man"  (Dr  Macgregor's  designation  of  the  Christian 
man  who  is  innocently  a  traditionalist)  and  Paul,  who,  like 
Timon  of  Athens,  did  not  know  "  the  middle  of  humanity," 
but  only  "  the  extremity  of  both  ends." 

Dr  Macgregor  will  hardly  reply  that  his  theme  was  the 
power  of  an  experience,  and  not  the  experience  itself.  He 
knows  too  well  that  a  distinction  is  not  always  a  difference. 

Yet  the  main  duty  of  Dr  Macgregor's  readers — and  they 
will  perform  it  gladly — is  to  be  grateful  for  what  he  has 
given  us,  and  it  is  open  to  them  at  least  to  say  that  his 
subject  is  not  the  Christian  Atonement,  but  Christian  Free- 
dom. Dr  Macgregor  has  treated  it  in  his  own  way — ^with 
a  combination  of  concentration  and  diiTuseness  that  is  as 
rare  as  his  own  type  of  mind.  Inevitably  there  is  a  certain 
elusiveness.  We  are  under  the  guidance  of  a  master  who 
gives  us  the  feeling  of  being  at  the  centre  of  things  that  are 
Christian.  Yet  our  guide  hardly  goes  with  us  to  the  centre. 
We  al'e  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  all  things  are  one.  A 
Church  Father  and  a  modern  novelist  speak  to  us  from  the 
same  page.  Touched  with  the  wand  of  Dr  Macgregor's 
gift  of  relevance,  they  seem  to  say  the  same  things,  and 
they  say  them  so  well  that  the  reader  waits  eagerly  for  the 
next  quotation.  He  would  be  disappointed  if  there  were 
not  at  least  one  on  the  next  page,  but  there  always  is.  We 
are  reminded  of  Bunyan's  method  that  came  as  he  "  pulled," 
and  the  richer  the  longer  he  pulled  {Ptlgrim*s  Progress^ 
Preface).  Let  us  hope  Dr  Macgregor  will  continue  to 
"  pull  "  on  his  method  of  apt  quotation. 

Keeping  firm  hold  of  his  purpose  to  expound  Christian/r^?^- 
donty  Dr  Macgregor  concerns  himself  with  two  matters : — 

I,  He  would  make  clear  the  reality  of  the  freedom — the 
scope  of  the  independence  of  the  individual  Christian  con- 
science of  communal  tradition.  The  Apostle  Paul  is  the 
living  example,  and  the  example  is  uniquely  represented  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  For  here  law  and  gospel  are 
in  actual,  not  simply  theoretical,  conflict.  The  first  three 
Lectures  present  the  case.     Over  against  "  The  Tyranny  of 
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a  Tradition  "  (Lecture  I.)  we  have  "  The  Power  of  a  Person- 
ality "  and  "  The  Power  of  an  Experience"  (Lectures  IL  and 
III.).  These  Lectures  will  command  attention  from  scholars 
who  are  more  of  the  specialist  type  than  Dr  Macgregor 
claims  to  be.  The  lecturer  sticks  with  recognisable  close- 
ness to  his  text.  Even  where  he  knows  he  cannot  speak 
with  authority,  he  seems  to  do  "  authorities  "  the  service  of 
compelling  them  to  consider  the  situation  afresh.  He  will 
not,  e,g,y  decide  between  the  North  and  the  South  Galatian 
theories ;  but  he  has  rebukes  for  dogmatism  on  both  sides, 
and  his  psychological  insight  in  presenting  the  case  as 
between  the  Apostle  and  the  Galatians  is  masterly. 

Dr  Macgregor  thinks  that  the  Apostle's  "  large  concep- 
tion of  freedom  was  probably  part  of  his  debt  to  the  Greek 
world"  (p.  23).  Possibly  the  remark  will  seem  somewhat 
misleading  to  those  who  have  construed  Paul's  thinking 
regarding  freedom  more  strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  experi- 
ence of  forgiveness  than  Dr  Macgregor  thinks  it  necessary 
to  do.  They  will  ask  with  some  point  whether  it  is  likely 
that  one  reared  as  the  Apostle  had  been  would  have  had 
even  in  his  Christian  life  any  affinities  with  distinctively 
Greek  culture  beyond  those  which  he  expressly  cultivated 
when  he  became  "  as  lawless  "  that  he  might  "win  the  lawless  " 
(i  Cor.  ix.  21).  On  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  think  of  St 
Paul  rather  as  the  invader  than  as  the  invaded  m  reference 
to  Hellenic  culture.  All  things  were  his,  but  he  went  into 
his  inheritance  with  the  temperament  and  the  conscience 
of  a  Christian  Jew,  and,  as  Dr  Macgregor  well  knows, 
his  consciousness  of  the  practical  danger  of  liberty  to 
those  for  whom,  as  for  the  Galatians,  everything  had  to 
be  risked  to  claim  it,  was  clear  and  keen.  "  This  man  long 
before  he  was  a  Christian  had  acquired  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing all  things  up  to  that  tribunal  where  alone  they  could 
finally  be  judged"  (p  65).  See  also  the  two  apposite 
quotations  from  Harnack  (pp.  72  f). 

2.  The  second  great  matter  is  the  reconciliation  of 
individual  liberty  with  communal  life.  **  Is  there  a  Common 
Faith?"  "Is  there  a  Valid  Ministry?"  What  is  the 
relation  between  "The  Church  and  the  Individual"  (Lectures 
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IV.,  v.,  and  VIII.)?  Again,  the  Apostle  is  the  living 
example.  How  could  he  both  defy  the  tyrannical  tradition 
and  yet  find  a  common  basis  with  the  Christian  leaders  at 
Jerusalem,  who  were  hardly  conscious  of  the  tyranny? 
The  present  reviewer  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Lectures  last  named  will  justly  seem  to  some  readers  the 
most  satisfactory  part  of  the  unique  whole  of  Dr  Macgregor's 
performance.  If  the  depths  of  the  individual  conscience 
are  rather  suggested  than  explored  in  the  first  three 
Lectures,  there  is  no  lack  of  penetration  or  detail  in 
Dr  Macgregor's  psychology  of  the  company  or  the  crowd. 
He  finds  "  a  touch  of  naTvete  "  in  the  Apostle's  protestations 
of  complete  independence  of  the  Jerusalem  apostles,  and 
points  out  that,  when  he  went  from  his  conference  with 
Peter  and  James  and  John  to  Syria  and  Cilicia,  be  ''  was 
cast  not  simply  upon  God,"  but  upon  the  "life  of  a  community, 
which  was  swiftly  making  progress  in  divine  understand- 
ing *'  (pp.  152  f.).  Yet  Paul  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
Jerusalem  brethren  "  added  nothing "  to  him.  "  Faith  in 
him  had  been  cognitive"  (p.  155).  It  had  reached  the 
Christian  result  not  only  more  swiftly  but  more  fully  than 
the  less  thinking  instinct  of  those  who  were  hardly  conscious 
of  a  breach  with  the  law,  and  the  communal  element,  that 
reacted  so  wholesomely  upon  their  new  consciousness  of 
freedom  in  the  case  of  Paul  and  his  churches,  was  as  alien 
to  a  narrow  Judaism  as  it  was  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  vital 
things  in  the  Old  Testament. 

In  reading  the  quotations  from  modem  writers  (pp.  160  iT.), 
illustrative  of  the  "  deep-lying  consents,"  which  unite  freedom 
and  a  common  faith,  it  is  fair  criticism  to  ask  whether 
St  Paul  would  have  considered  any  of  them  an  adequate 
expression  of  the  consciousness  of  redemption  through  the 
deed  of  the  Cross,  which  was  everything  to  him.  Take  for 
instance  Hamack's  version  of  the  common  characteristic  "  of 
all  the  men  and  women  of  the  West  since  Augustine's 
time,"  whom  history  has  designated  as  eminent  Christians : 
"  marked  conviction  of  sin,  complete  renunciation  "  of  their 
own  strength,  and  trust  in  the  grace  of  a  personal  God,  who 
"is  apprehended  as   merciful  through  the  condescensions 
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of  Christ "  (p.  1 60).  See,  further,  the  versions  of  Wernle, 
Stearns,  and  P«  H.  Wicksteed  (p.  161).  Dr  Macgregor 
would,  perhaps,  say  that  there  must  be  room  in  the  Church's 
creed  for  the  '*  sober,  pedestrian  man."  But  ought  not  the 
Church's  creed  to  save  the  pedestrian  by  quickening  his  pace  ? 

History  and  the  trend  of  Dr  Macgregor's  own  powerful 
argument  show  that  in  the  long  run  the  freer  faith  is  also 
the  fuller.  Only  the  freedom  must  be  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel.  The  conflicts  of  history  repeat  themselves,  but  so 
do  the  victories,  and  it  is  never  the  "  son  of  the  bondwoman  " 
who  prevails. 

As  nothing  has  been  said  of  Lectures  VI.  and  VII. 
("  Christ  the  Whole  of  Christianity "  and  "  The  Fruits  of 
the  Spirit")  space  may  be  allowed  for  a  few  quotations 
from  them,  offered  as  specimens  of  Dr  Macgregor's  style. 
They  are  none  the  less  characteristic  that  they  are  partly 
quotations  of  quotations. 

(i)  Speaking  of  the  objections  of  those  who  accuse  the 
Apostle  of  ignoring  the  higher  aspects  of  the  Law  as  seen, 
^.^.,  in  Ps.  cxix.,  Dr  Macgregor  remarks  with  quiet  intensity : 
"  He  had  one  advantage  over  some  of  the  scholars  who 
criticise  him,  that  he  had  actually  lived  under  a  legal 
system  which  affected  the  life  of  a  whole  nation  ;  and  thus 
he  knew  that  whilst  these  ideal  elements  were  in  the  back- 
ground, the  Law,  when  it  came  to  business,  was  a  body  ot 
precepts  "  (p.  251 ). 

(2)  On  the  representation  of  J.  Weiss  and  others  of 
justification,  adoption,  and  sanctification  as  properly  eschato- 
logical  events,  which  the  Apostle  antedates  by  a  kind  of 
"  benevolent  fiction,"  Dr  Macgregor  objects :  "  The  fact 
which  should  make  us  wary  of  such  constructions  is  that 
it  is  not  Paul  who  antedates  the  events,  it  is  God ;  His 
love  is  shed  abroad  in  the  hearts  of  merf.  When  their 
moral  progress  is  still  pitiably  incomplete,  He  already,  as 
they  with  joy  and  wonder  recognise,  is  dealing  with  them 
as  if  they  had  reached  the  goal "  (p.  275). 

(3)  On  Rom.  vii.  7,  Dr  Macgregor  quotes  Rabelais : 
"  When  men  of  honour  are  brought  under  by  base  sub- 
jection, they  turn   aside  to  break  the  bond  of  servitude 
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For  it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man  tp  long  after 
things  forbidden,  and  to  desire  what  is  denied  them/'  and 
then,  with  a  characteristic  mingling  of  awe  and  freedom, 
remarks  :  "  This  mood  is  terribly  portrayed  in  the  seventh  of 
Romans,  though  it  is  too  freely  attributed  by  Paul  to  his 
fellow-men"  (p.  301). 

(4)  A  final  quotation  may  be  permitted  from  the  Lecture 
on  "  The  Fruits  of  the  Spirit"  It  has  the  advantage  of 
illustrating  both  Dr  Macgregor's  ethical  insight  and  his 
clear  perception  of  conditions  under  which  the  ethical 
and  evangelical  standpoints  come  almost  inevitably  into 
conflict :  "  In  the  only  conversation  I  ever  had  with 
Mr  Spurgeon,  he  appealed  to  my  companion  and  myself 
if  we  had  ever  known  a  liar  thoroughly  reformed  ;  drunkards, 
thieves,  harlots,  we  had,  of  course,  seen  leaving  their  vice 
behind,  but  a  liar !  "  Anything  that  Paul  has  to  say  on  the 
subject  is,  in  comparison,  almost  genial  (Eph.  iv.  25;  Col. 
iii.  9;  I  Tim.  i.  10;  Tit.  i.  12).  For  what  forces  itself  first 
upon  the  attention  of  an  evangelist  is  not  such  faults  of 
character  as  make  reclamation  difficult,  but  rather  those 
social  entanglements  and  fashions  of  behaviour  which  hinder 
a  man  from  taking  the  first  step,  and  hence  it  comes  that 
the  mere  moralist  and  the  evangelist  can  never  fully  under- 
stand each  other"  (pp.  340  f.). 

In  their  selection  of  Dr  Macgregor  the  Baird  trustees 
have,  for  the  first  time,  gone  beyond  the  ranks  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  may  be  said  confidently  that  they 
do  riot  regret  their  venture.  Lewis  A.  Muirhead. 

Broughty  Ferry. 


SOCIAL  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  ORIENT,  by  Rev. 
John  E,  Clough^  D,D.  The  Macntillan  Company. 
6i'.  6d,  nett. 

This  book  is  autobiographic  in  form,  although  written 
after  its  subject's  death,  from  notes  taken  by  his  wife.  In 
fact,  it  is  an  account  of  a  remarkable  movement  among 
the  Telugus  of  Southern  India,  and  especially  among  the 
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Madigas,  an  outcaste  tribe  of  leather  workers  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  Dr  Clough  was  an  American  Baptist  mis- 
sionary, a  man  of  eager  and  impressionable  mind,  and  of 
irrepressible  temperament,  whose  sanguine  outlook  and 
quenchless  energy  found  their  fitting  sphere  in  his  work 
among  these  despised  and  self-despising  pariahs.  The 
interest  of  the  story  deepens  as  it  goes  on.  The  opening 
chapters  which  detail  Dr  Clough's  boyhood  and  youth, 
with  his  stern  up-bringing  and  his  struggles  towards  an 
academic  training,  are  somewhat  egotistical  and  needlessly 
long.  But  as  soon  as  he  has  been  ordained  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  lands  in  Madras,  the  incidents  become  arrest- 
ing, and  even  the  style  of  the  narrative  grows  vivid  and 
direct.  Some  of  the  happenings  related  are  passing 
strange,  and  there  is  a  confession,  which  is  not  surprising, 
that,  like  some  other  missionaries,  he  was  regarded  as 
"romancing"  when  excited  by  a  sympathetic  audience. 
But  after  making  some  deduction  from  the  story  there 
remains  the  broad  fact  that  thousands  of  men  and  women 
of  these  hopeless  outcastes,  darkened  in  mind  and  victimised 
by  foul  habits,  regarded  as  almost  beneath  the  contempt 
and  beyond  the  care  of  their  fellows,  were  reached  by  a 
simple  gospel,  and  brought  into  a  devotion  to  a  personal 
Christ,  to  which  their  changed  lives  gave  clear  evidence. 
No  doubt,  as  Dr  Clough  admits,  many  of  them  were  only 
children  in  their  knowledge  and  self-reliance.  Yet  some 
of  them  displayed  a  nobility  of  character  and  a  steadfast- 
ness in  service  which  would  have  won  them  a  high  regard 
in  any  Christian  community.  One  part  of  the  undoubted 
charm  of  this  book  is  due  to  the  picture  which  is  drawn  of 
an  American,  with  a  fresh  mind  and  a  democratic  temper, 
coming  into  contact  with  an  Oriental  civilisation,  anil  deal- 
ing with  it  to  the  end  in  a  most  independent  and  unanected 
sincerity.  The  chief  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  problem 
raised  on  every  page  of  the  Christianising  of  the  outcastes 
of  India.  Dr  Clough  began  by  believing  that  it  was  the 
part  both  of  wisdom  and  of  obligation,  as  enforced  by 
Christ's  example,  to  make  his  chief  appeal  to  the  Madiga 
outcastes,  even  if  Brahman  and  Sudra  should  be  offended. 

3  D 
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He  speaks  with  more  diffidence  as  he  grows  older,  partly 
because  he  sees  the  equal  necessity  of  appealing  to  the 
higher  castes,  and  partly  because  he  found,  what  some 
evangelists  fail  to  realise,  that  Christian  men  cannot  be 
brought  to  independent  Christian  character  without  "the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  Yet  on  the  whole 
he  does  impress  a  reader  with  the  thought  that  the 
Christian  Church  has,  in  some  cases,  paid  too  much 
attention  to  the  educated,  and  left  in  the  darkness  those 
who  are  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way.  No  doubt  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but  one  wonders 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  fifty  years  of  evangelism 
among  the  outcastes  of  India.  W.  M.  Clow. 

Glasgow. 


ESSAYS  IN  CONSTRUCTIVE  THEOLOGY,  by 
George  F.  Terry ^  F.S.A,  London:  R.  Scott ,  19 14. 
3J.  6d,  nett. 

This  work  consists  of  a  series  of  seven  popular  discussions 
of  modern  religious  and  theological  questions,  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  Anglican  Churchman  who  is  in 
sympathy  not  only  with  the  positions  of  modem  science 
and  criticism,  but  also  with  the  broad  Catholic  positions  of 
the  Church  of  England  at  the  Reformation.  The  opening 
essay  is  entitled  '*  The  Christian  Revelation  of  God,"  and  is 
largely  apologetic  in  its  nature,  pointing  out  the  superiority 
of  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  and  the  lines  of  defence 
of  which  that  view  is  capable.  The  accounts  given  of  the 
non-Christian  views  of  the  world  might  perhaps  be  criticised 
as  scrappy  and  superficial.  Materialism  and  Pantheism 
demand  a  more  thorough  refutation  than  is  possible  on  the 
two  pages  devoted  to  them  by  Mr  Terry,  but  perhaps  the 
discussion  is  sufficient  for  the  writer's  purpose  and  might 
suffice  for  any  interested  in  Constructive  Theology.  The 
second  essay  on  "  Modern  Biblical  Criticism  "  is  in  every 
way  admirable.  It  is  sane  and  well-informed,  and  sets 
clearly  before  us  how  the  Church  must  regard  the  Scriptures 
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as  well  as  how  much  criticism  has  done  for  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  Divine  Revelation.  The  third 
and  fourth  essays  on  the  question  of  "  Authority  and  the 
Progressiveness  of  Revelation  "  are  of  considerable  interest 
and  value,  dealing  with  subjects  which  call  for  attention 
in  any  reconstruction  of  Theology.  Mr  Terry  defines 
^'  authority  "  as  "  an  inner  power  which  influences  both  our 
faith  and  actions/'  and,  while  recognising  the  value  of 
Creed  and  Church  as  guides  to  faith,  finds  the  authority  he 
seeks  for  in  Him  "  who  by  His  Holy  Spirit  leads  and  guides 
the  Christian  into  all  truth  that  is  essential  to  salvation  and 
eternal  life."  The  writer  does  not  believe  the  full  and 
perfect  exposition  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Fathers,  but  declares,  "so  far  from  Christianity  being 
exhausted,  I  believe  it  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood ...  we  are  moving  out  from  a  faith  that  is  tradi- 
tional to  a  faith  that  is  vital." 

The  last  three  essays  deal  more  directly  with  matters 
ecclesiastical,  and  they  do  so  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
broad  and  Catholic-minded  Anglican,  who  sees  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  Reformation.  His  views  of  the 
Church  are  those  of  Reformation  Theology  generally, 
although  most  in  Scotland  at  least  would  reject  his 
Anglican  Erastianism,  which  is  unable  to  distinguish 
between  the  Church  and  the  nation.  The  Crown,  "  acting 
under  the  advice  of  its  ministers,  or  through  the  law 
courts  or  through  parliament,"  may  be  "  a  truer  exponent 
of  the  mind  of  the  nation  than  any  ecclesiastical  synod," 
but  surely  the  Crown  so  acting  can  never  be  a  truer 
exponent  of  the  mind  of  Christ  than  His  body  the  Church, 
and  it  is  by  the  mind  of  Christ — the  supreme  authority  as 
our  author  holds — and  not  by  the  mind  of  the  nation  that 
the  Church  ought  to  be  guided. 

The  view  of  the  ministry  taken  follows  that  of  Lightfoot. 
All  sacerdotal  functions  or  dignities  are  denied — the  min- 
istry is  the  necessary  instrument  of  the  Church's  corporate 
service.  The  question  of  Episcopacy  is  rather  a  difficult 
one  for  a  person  of  the  candour  of  the  writer,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  certain    inconsistency  in    his  views.       He 
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admits  that  bishop  and  presbyter  are  interchangeable  terms 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  there  is  no  trace  of  Episco- 
pacy in  the  modern  sense  in  the  New  Testament,  '^  that  the 
office  of  bishop,  as  we  understand  it,  grew  up  gradually, 
and  that  it  was  created  out  of  the  presbytery."  "  We  must 
look,"  he  says,  "upon  its  creation  not  as  an  isolated  act» 
but  rather  a  progressive  development"  It  is  quite  legiti- 
mate for  the  writer  to  hold  that  this  development  was 
historically  necessary  or  justified  as  being  for  the  bene  esse 
of  the  Church  in  that  age.  But  after  showing  that  Episco- 
pacy developed  out  of  something  earlier  we  are  rather 
surprised  to  read,  *'  From  this  brief  outline  it  will  be  seen 
that  Episcopacy  may  be  termed  the  primitive  form  of 
Church  government  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  sub-Apostolic  Age."  The  last  essay  deals  with  the 
sacraments,  and  here,  too,  the  theological  position  is  that 
of  the  Reformers  generally.  On  the  subject  of  infant 
baptism  most  Anglicans  and  many  Presbyterians  would 
regard  the  view  of  the  writer  as  insufficient.  If  no  more 
is  implied  than  Mr  Terry  states  it  is  hard  to  see  where  the 
"  invisible  grace "  comes  in  at  all.  Surely  there  is  a  via 
media  between  mechanical  baptismal  regeneration  and  the 
view  that  baptism  is  "  simply  a  dedication  of  the  child  to 
Christ." 

The  same  misprint  is  found  on  pp.  5  and  209,  while 
Acts  xvii.  28  is  misquoted  on  p.  7.  W.  F.  BOYD. 

Methlick,  Aberdeen, 


SOME  ALTERNATIVES  TO  JESUS  CHRIST:  A 
Comparative  Study  of  Faiths  in  Divine  Incarnation, 
by  John  Leslie  Johnston^  M,A,,  Fellow  and  Senior  Dean 
of  Arts,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  London:  Longmans, 
Green  6t  Co,,  1914.    Pp*  xvi.,  215.     2j.  6rf.  nett. 

This  well-written  volume  is  one  of  three  which  form  the 
first  issue  of  The  Laymans  Library,  a  series  intended  to 
present  and  to  do  something  to  solve  the  main  problems 
of  Christian  belief  in  a  form  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
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the  Anglican  layman.  The  appearance  of  the  names  of 
Professors  Burkitt  and  Newsom  as  joint  editors  should  be 
sufficient  to  guarantee  the  general  trustworthiness  of  the 
undertaking.  Mr  Johnston's  book  is  an  attempt  to  compare 
some  of  the  highest  of  the  non-Christian  religions  with 
Christianity.  The  "  alternatives  to  Jesus  Christ "  are  not 
non-religious  views  of  life  which  are  contrasted  with  the 
religious  view,  but  other  religions  which  are  contrasted  with 
Christianity.  Hence  the  validity  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness is  in  no  way  the  object  of  discussion,  it  being  assumed 
that  man  must  have  some  religion.  What  it  is  sought  to 
prove  is  that  Christianity  is  the  highest  and  the  only 
adequate  faith. 

Mr  Johnston  effects  the  comparison  by  means  of  a  single 
definite  criterion — the  adequacy  with  which  each  religion  re- 
presents the  idea  of  a  Divine  Incarnation.  This  choice  of  a 
criterion  is  completely  determinative  of  the  scope  of  the  dis- 
cussion. It  determines  which  religions  should  be  dealt  with — 
those,  namely,  which  can  best  put  in  a  claim  to  have  satisfied  the 
criterion  :  and  these  are  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Babi-Behaism, 
Hellenism.  It  determines  also  that  these  faiths  should  be 
examined,  not  so  much  in  respect  of  their  whole  content  or 
even  of  their  most  characteristic  feature,  as  in  respect  of 
their  use  of  the  idea  of  incarnation. 

The  writer  does  not  claim  for  himself  the  authority  of  an 
expert  in  any  of  the  fields  under  review.  Nevertheless  the 
accounts  given  of  the  various  non-Christian  religions  are 
very  excellent.  They  may  lack  the  precision  and  also  the 
interior  intimacy  of  more  first-hand  accounts.  But  that 
lack  is  perhaps  not  entirely  a  disadvantage.  The  clear  and 
logical  extraction  of  a  few  central  ideas  such  as  Mr  Johnston 
presents  to  us  is  not  unwelcome  as  compared  with  the  con- 
fused but  accurate  and  comprehensive  statements  to  which 
Oriental  experts  have  accustomed  us.  The  accounts  of  the 
self-consciousness  of  Jesus  and  of  the  incarnational  beliefs 
of  early  Christianity,  if  containing  little  that  is  not  familiar, 
are  always  scholarly  and  reliable. 

It  is  on  the  apologetic  and  philosophical  side  that  the 
book  does  not  satisfy.     This  is  a  pity,  because  it  is  clearly 
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intended  as  an  apology.  The  comparison  between  the 
different  forms  of  belief  in  incarnation  is  well  done,  and  the 
value  of  the  book  lies  in  this  historical  study.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  think  that  Mr  Johnston  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing any  dogmatic  conclusions.  At  the  close  he  claims 
that  he  has  not  "  attempted  to  justify  the  general  need  for 
an  incarnational  form  of  religion."  It  is  perhaps  not  quite 
easy  to  see  what  is  meant  by  justifying  a  need  ;  but  is  not 
Mr  Johnston  doing  something  like  it  when  he  spends  many 
pages  in  showing  that  "  it  is  legitimate  to  suppose  that  man 
has  an  inherent  hunger  which  is  only  satiable  by  the  reality 
of  Divine  Incarnation" — a  hunger  which  is  so  inherent  that, 
if  it  fails  to  find  some  corresponding  object,  '*  it  would  be 
difficult  (if  not  impossible)  to  justify  the  rationality  of  a 
universe  with  which  man  was  so  out  of  joint  ?  "  If  this  is 
meant  as  a  justification  of  the  need  of  Incarnation,  it  is 
hardly  .a  satisfying  one.  Further,  the  comparison  between 
the  different  forms  of  belief  in  incarnation  is  vitiated  for 
any  apologetic  purpose  by  the  far  too  facile  nature  of 
Mr  Johnston's  assumption  that  the  highest  form  of  such 
belief  is  the  belief  that  God  has  completely  and  literally 
become  man.  Nevertheless  for  those  minds  which  tend  to 
select  the  idea  of  incarnation  as  the  most  central  of  all 
religious  ideas,  the  volume  will  certainly  have  attractions. 

On  page  i6  there  is  a  footnote  with  reference  to  the 
term  Value-judgment  which  says  that  '*  the  use  of  this  term, 
invented  by  Otto  Ritschl,  does  not  imply  any  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  his  uncle,  to  the  exposition  of  which  he 
applied  it."  There  are  here  two  errors.  In  the  first  place, 
Albrecht  Ritschl  was  the  father,  not  the  uncle,  of  Otto 
Ritschl.  In  the  second  place,  so  far  was  the  latter  from 
being  the  inventor  of  the  term  that  he  is  our  standard 
authority  for  its  frequent  use  even  before  his  father's  time, 
and  for  the  statement  that  "  es  ist  gar  nicht  Ritschl,  sondern 
W.  Herrmann  gewesen,  der  diesen  manchen  Philosophen 
bereits  gelaufigen  Terminus  in  den  theologischen  Sprachge* 
brauch  eingefiihrt  hat "  {JJeber  WerthurtheiUy  p.  ii). 

Edinburgh.  JOHN  Baillie. 
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PERSONAL  CHRISTIANITY:  Instruments  and  Ends 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  by  Francis  /.  M'Connell, 
one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
New  York:  Fleming  H,  Revell  Company,  Pp.  265. 
3jr.  6d.  nett. 

This  book  is  the  Cole  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Vanderbilt 
University  in  19 14.  The  Lectures  are  "to  be  restricted  in 
their  scope  to  a  defence  and  advocacy  of  the  Christian 
religion."  Bishop  M*Connell  has  certainly  availed  himself 
of  this  very  wide  scope,  for  there  is  hardly  a  subject  of 
religious  or  social  importance  which  does  not  figure  some- 
where in  his  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  pages.  You  may 
find  something  about  Biblical  Criticism,  Church  Orders, 
Materialism,  Pragmatism,  Labour  and  Capital,  "  the  White 
Man's  Burden  " — in  fact,  quidquid  agunt  homines.  In  read- 
ing this  book  one  thinks  of  the  subject  Herr  Diogenes 
Teufelsdrockh  professed  in  the  University  of  Weissnichtwo. 
Bishop  M*Connell  would  not  consider  this  criticism  un- 
friendly. He  would  say  that  quidquid  agunt  homines^  or 
rather  homines,  is  his  theme.  For  by  Personal  Christianity 
he  means,  not  individual  Christianity,  but  Christianity  in  its 
relation  to  persons.  It  might,  he  says  in  his  Preface,  have 
been  better  to  use  the  word  "  human  "  instead  of  "  personal," 
except  that  personal  is  the  more  representative.  The  sub- 
title, "  Instruments  and  Ends  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  is 
more  descriptive  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  The  thesis  is 
that  persons,  and  persons  alone,  are  of  supreme  importance 
in  Christianity ;  that  they  are  ends  in  themselves,  everything 
else  instruments.  The  Bible,  Churches,  moral  and  philosophic 
theories,  laws,  institutions,  etc.,  have  only  "  tool-sacredness," 
and  are  to  be  used  or  thrown  aside  according  as  they  meet  or 
fail  to  meet  human  needs.  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  All  this  seems  obvious 
enough.  No  one  would  dream  of  denying  it.  But  when  it 
comes  to  practice  we  are  apt,  like  the  Chevalier  Strong  in 
Pendennis,  to  overrate  the  necessity  of  pure  sherry.  We 
are  all  the  better  of  being  reminded  by  Bishop  M*Connell 
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that  Christ  came  to  save  men  and  women,  not  to  found 
institutions  or  moral  systems. 

The  book  is  very  readable.  Its  American  idiom  gives  it 
an  unconventional  taste.  The  Bishop  has  a  dry  humour. 
*'  The  crushing  materialism  of  masses  of  men  is  the 
materialism  of  no  materials"  (p.  199).  "Tell  a  pragmatist 
his  system  is  not  logical  and  he  gets  excited"  (p.  133). 
And  again,  of  importing  arms  to  semi-barbarous  countries, 
"  The  only  saving  fact  in  such  a  crisis  is  that  the  people 
cannot  shoot  straight"  (p.  222).  Samuel  Dunlop. 

Irongray. 


THE  HUMAN  SOUL  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  WITH 
OTHER  SPIRITS,  by  Dam  Anscar  Vonier,  O.S.B., 
Abbot  of  BuckfasU  London:  B.  Herder.  Pp.  vii.,  368. 
5^.  nett. 

Abbot  Vonier  writes  to  meet  an  interest  which  he  detects 
in  this  age  for  things  of  the  mind.  His  task  is  "  to  explain 
some  of  the  philosophical  truths  of  scholasticism  in  as  simple 
language  as  possible."  His  authorities — "  our  masters  "  as 
he  fondly  calls  them — are  St  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his 
sixteenth-century  commentators,  Cajetan  and  Ferrariensis. 
There  are  probably  few  persons  alive  who  have  read  the 
whole  of  the  Summa  Theologica  of  the  Angelic  Doctor. 
The  historian  of  Latin  Christianity  confessed  that  he  did 
not  pretend  to  have  read  it.  Yet  most  students  of  history 
have  felt  some  desire  to  know  something  of  that  wonderful 
philosophy  which  inspired  Dante  and  from  which  Milton 
could  not  utterly  withdraw  himself.  Abbot  Vonier  says, 
"  Even  an  unbeliever  ought  to  study  it  for  the  sheer  merit 
of  its  power  and  depth,  just  as  an  atheist  may  travel 
thousands  of  miles  to  see  the  splendours  of  St  Peter's." 
But  "  brief  life  is  here  our  portion,"  and  it  is  more  of  life 
than  any  of  us  can  spare  to  read  "  twelve  hundred  of  the 
very  closest  printed  folio  pages  in  double  columns  "  of  the 
Summa.  Abbot  Vonier's  book  gives  a  very  lucid  account 
of  some  of  its  doctrines.  Unlike  the  Angelic  Doctor's  own 
work,  it  is  printed  in  beautifully  clear  type  on  good  white 
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paper,  **  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  to  be  desired  to  make  one 
wise."  Here  we  may  read,  not  only  of  the  human  soul  and 
its  destinies,  but  also  of  the  hierarchy  of  angels  and  angelic 
life  and  angelic  sin. 

Abbot  Vonicr's  interest  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  is 
not,  however,  merely  historical  and  intellectual.  He  be- 
lieves that  is  of  practical  importance  to  life,  that  it  is  in 
accordance  with  science,  and  that  seven  centuries  have  not 
antiquated  it.  He  writes  with  an  evangelical  fervour  that 
warms  these  dead  bones  into  life  or  a  semblance  of  life. 
"  And  now,  dear  reader,  who  may  have  had  patience  to 
follow  me  so  far,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you  ;  and  whoso- 
ever you  are,  I  must  remind  you  once  more  that,  to  say  the 
least,  the  odds  are  a  thousand  to  one.  that  there  is  in  you 
something  marvellously  great,  something  which  you  cannot 
understand,  something  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  your 
pure  and  noble  aspirations,  something  that  is  the  home  of 
conscience  and  duty  ;  it  is  your  soul.  May  it  be  your  life's 
task  to  save  that  soul  of  yours,  because  the  loss  of  it  could 
not  but  be  great,  as  the  soul  is  so  great "  (pp.  367-8). 

Irongray,  SAMUEL  DUNLOP. 


MODERNE  BUDDHISTISCHE  PROPAGANDA 
UND  INDISCHE  WIEDERGEBURTSLEHRE 
IN  DEUTSCHLAND,  von  Paul  Gennrick.  Leipzig: 
A,  Deichert,  1914.     Pp,  52.     M,  1.20. 

The  number  of  books  that  appear  in  Germany  dealing  with 
contemporary  non-Christian  movements  in  the  sphere  of 
religion  is  often  surprising  to  the  British  reader,  because 
such  movements  are  far  less  generally  manifest  in  British 
than  in  German  life.  But  if  anyone  is  disposed  to  wonder 
at  a  theologian  troubling  to  write  a  book  on  the  obscure 
sqbject  of  Buddhistic  propaganda  in  present-day  Germany, 
the  opening  pages  of  this  little  book  will  convince  him  that 
the  author  is  not  contending  with  a  man  of  straw.  Even 
in  our  own  country  we  are  familiar  with  the  advocacy  of 
neo-Buddhistic  ideas  which  is  connected  with  Theosophy,' 
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but  Herr  Gennrich  begins  his  interesting  study  with  an 
astonishing  list  of  societies,  institutions,  and  periodicals  which 
exist  in  Germany  for  the  propagation  of  Buddhism  pure  and 
simple,  including  one  society  which  for  some  years  was  even 
called  the  buddhisHsche  Missionsverein, 

Herr  Gennrich  has  on  previous  occasions  written  about 
the  Christian  idea  of  Regeneration,  regarded  as  the  very 
centre  of  Christianity,  and  one  gathers  that  he  sees  a 
parallelism  between  that  idea  and  the  idea  which  he  now 
takes  as  central  to  Buddhism — ^that  of  Reincarnation.  It 
is  the  consideration  of  this  latter  idea  which  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  book.  The  "  scientific  "  defence  of  the 
idea  by  modern  Buddhists,  as  here  sketched,  seems  hardly 
worth  refuting,  but  Herr  Gennrich  refutes  it  with  great 
acumen,  and  he  makes  an  effective  conclusion  by  showing 
how,  on  his  interpretation  of  Parsifal^  Wagner  himself,  one 
of  the  forerunners  of  German  Buddhism,  came  in  the  end  to 
suspect  that  only  Christianity  could  solve  the  problem  of 
life.  The  whole  book  is  naturally  more  critical  than  ap- 
preciative in  its  tone ;  but  it  is  fair  and  reasonable  through- 
out, and  the  author  acknowledges  that  the  neo-Buddhistic 
arguments  which  he  has  been  demolishing  at  least  remind 
the  Christian  theologian  of  certain  eschatological  problems 
which  do  not  always  receive  sufficient  attention. 

Edinburgh,  D.  M.  Baillie. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  NEW  THOUGHT,  by  Abel 
Leighton  Allen,  London  :  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  19 14.  Pp* 
vii.,  283.     3^.  6d  nett. 

The  professed  object  of  this  book  is  to  set  forth  the 
principles  of  the  movement  which  describes  itself  as  "  New 
Thought,"  and  to  compare  them  with  those  of  "  the  orthodox 
religions  "  and  Christian  Science.  The  reader  is  likely  to 
come  away  with  the  impression  that  the  main  characteristics 
of  New  Thought  are  confusion  and  ignorance.  In  a 
chapter  like  that  on  "  The  Origin  of  the  Creeds  "  the  veriest 
tyro  can  see  how  superficial  the  author's  historical  know- 
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ledge  is.  In  the  realm  of  Biblical  scholarship  he  proclaims 
under  the  banner  of  New  Thought  views  which  were  first 
set  forth  (and  that  generations  ago)  by  Christian  theologians. 
In  fact,  the  author's  treatment  of  Scripture  will  appear  to 
many  devotees  of  "  the  orthodox  religions "  to  be  rather 
uncritical  and  conservative,  and  certainly  there  is  nothing 
new  about  it.  As  for  the  thinking  in  this  volume,  it  is 
extraordinarily  vague  and  confused  (and  also  disorderly  in 
its  arrangement).  The  book  is  somewhat  enlivened  by  its 
very  numerous  quotations  from  writers  like  Walt  Whitman 
and  Emerson.  (We  are  told,  with  amusing  nalvet^,  in  the 
preface,  that  "  the  quotations  employed  embrace  some  of 
the  best  thought  of  modem  times.") 

In  spite  of  all  its  defects  the  book  contains  many  true 
thoughts,  and  it  is  characterised  throughout  by  a  lofty 
idealism.  It  may  well  be  the  case  that  behind  works  of 
this  sort  there  is  a  genuine  living  spiritual  movement,  and 
uncritical  readers  may  find  them  stimulating  and  inspiring. 
But  a  writer  who  undertakes  to  champion  any  "new 
thought "  against  current  beliefs  ought  to  be  better  equipped 
with  knowledge  and  thinking  power  than  this  author  shows 
himself  to  be.  D.  M.  Bailue. 

Edinburgh. 


DAS      GEISTESLEBEN      DER      NICHTCHRIST- 
LICHEN  VOLKER  UND  DAS  CHRISTENTUM, 

van  Lie.  theoL  H,  W.  Schomerus,  Missionar  in  Sudindien. 
Leipzig:  /,  C.  Hinrichs,  19 14.     Pp.  95. 

This  book  belongs  to  a  class  with  which  we  are  now 
becoming  familiar ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  missionary 
enterprise  at  the  present  day  presents  very  complicated 
religious  problems,  and  to  suggest  how  that  situation  ought 
to  be  faced.  Such  books  are  usually  interesting  when  they 
are  written,  as  this  one  is,  with  an  intimate  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  real  conditions  of  missionary  work.  The  first 
two  chapters  trace  very  acutely  the  way  in  which  a  change 
in  the  outlook  of  the  missionary  has  rendered  necessary  a 
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modification  and  development  of  the  methods  of  earlier 
missions.  The  missionary  enterprise  of  Pietism  (which  in 
Germany  was  the  parent  of  modem  missions)  never  aimed 
at  a  transformation  of  the  whole  racial  life  of  non-Christian 
peoples,  but  only  at  the  rescue  of  individuals  from  perdition. 
But  the  missionary  enterprise  of  to-day  has  a  wider  outlook 
and  a  longer  aim  ;  and  therefore  it  must  go  beyond  the  old 
simple  methods  of  individual  evangelism  and  base  itself 
upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
non-Christian  peoples.  This  contention  is,  of  course,  not 
new,  but  it  is  worked  out  in  an  original  manner.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  chapter  of  all  is  the  third,  dealing 
specially  with  India,  which  the  author  doubtless  selects 
because  he  is  a  missionary  there  (he  has  written  an  earlier 
work  on  a  certain  strain  of  Indian  mysticism),  as  well  as 
because  it  is  the  supreme  illustration  of  his  thesis.  The 
book,  which  contains  a  more  or  less  continuous  argument, 
culminates  in  a  suggestion  borrowed  from  the  philosopher 
Leibnitz,  that  there  should  exist  a  special  "  Forschungs- 
institut  fiir  vergleichende  Religionskunde  im  Interesse  der 
Christianisierung  der  nichtchristlichen  Welt" 

Edinburgh.  D.  M.  Baillie. 


DIE  GEISTIGEN  GRUNDLAGEN   DES  LEBENS, 

von  Wladimir  Solovjeff.    Jena:  Eugen  Diedericks^  19 14. 
Pp,  xvi.,  386.     7  M. 

This  book  is  the  first  volume  of  a  German  translation  of 
selected  writings  of  the  Russian  author  Wladimir  Solovjeff. 
To  English  readers  Solovjeff  is  only  nominis  umbra.  Yet 
his  literary  output  runs  into  ten  volumes  in  the  original 
Russian  edition.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  present  translation 
we  cannot  speak,  but  the  German  is  clear,  fluent,  and 
readable. 

The  portrait  of  Solovjeff,  with  which  the  book  is 
adorned,  reveals  a  striking  face,  with  marked  features  of  a 
somewhat  Jewish  type.  From  the  Preface  we  learn  that 
Wladimir  Solovjeff  was  the  son  of  the  Russian  historian 
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Sergius  SolovjeiT,  and  was  born  in  1853.  ^^  studied  in 
Moscow,  and  for  a  little  time  lectured  there.  He  after- 
words went  abroad,  and  in  1877  received  an  appointment 
in  connection  with  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  St  Peters- 
burg. In  1 88 1  he  made  a  speech  in  which  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  murderer  of  the  Czar  Alexander  II. 
should  be  pardoned,  and  this  led  to  his  resignation.  His 
later  years  were  years  of  great  literary  activity.  He  died 
in  1900. 

In  the  present  volume  we  have  a  translation  of  three  of 
SolovjefFs  writings :  Die  geistigen  Grundlagen  des  Lebens  ; 
SontagS'  und  Oesterbriefe  ;  and  Drei  Gesprdche.  The  impres- 
sign  one  receives  of  the  author  is  that  of  a  man  of  deep 
religious  feeling,  whose  piety  is  touched  with  melancholy. 
He  emphasises  the  weariness  and  impotence  of  the  ordinary 
or  average  life ;  to  better  it  man  must  go  beyond  it,  he 
must  find  religion.  In  an  interesting  passage  he  declares 
that  it  is  impossible  the  all-embracing  meaning  of  the 
world  should  be  actual  merely  in  our  thoughts;  it  is  a 
living  and  a  personal  power  of  God,  and  it  is  manifested 
in  Christ.  Elsewhere  he  says :  "  The  manifestation  of  God 
in  human  form  is  only  a  greater  and  more  perfect  theophany 
in  a  series  of  theophanies,  imperfect,  preparatory,  and 
changing  in  form  "  (p.  76). 

On  the  whole,  SolovjefTs  thought  follows  substantially 
orthodox  lines.  The  tone  of  melancholy  in  his  world-view 
comes  out  here  and  there,  for  instance  in  his  suggestive 
remark  that  the  meaning  of  Christianity  is  not  fully 
intelligible  to  those  who  are  comfortable  in  this  world. 
Again,  he  lays  such  stress  on  man's  natural  weakness  and 
sin,  that  it  becomes  a  problem — a  problem  he  does  not 
consider — how  the  spiritual  good  can  exercise  an  attraction 
on  the  human  will.  SolovjefF  tells  us  his  conception  of 
the  nature  of  Christ  is  in  harmony  with  the  dogmatic 
definitions  of  the  Church  Councils  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  So  far  as  one  can  gather,  the  conception  of 
''  a  divine  human  individuality  which  contains  two  essential 
natures,  and  controls  two  modes  of  will,"  does  not  raise 
difficulties  to  his  mind. 


« 
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But  when  all  is  said,  the  book  is  an  attractive  and 
suggestive  one.  Mention  may  be  made  of  an  interesting 
paper  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  entitled  "The 
Spiritual  Condition  of  the  Russian  People."  Here  the 
reader  gets  a  brief  but  vivid  glimpse  of  the  superstition 
which  dominates  the  Russian  peasant,  and  the  way  in  | 
which  new  sects  spring  into  being  in  Russia. 

Castle-Douglas,  G.  Galloway.  -i 


r 


ZU  SCHLEIERMACHER'S  IDEE  DES  <«GESAMT- 
LEBENS,"  von  Dr  Hans  Renter.  {Neue  Studien  zur 
Geschichte  der  Theologie  und  der  Kirche.  XXI.  Stuck) 
Berlin:  Trowitzsch  und Sohn^  I9I4«     Pp'  32. 

The  writer  of  this  amiable  little  essay  regards  the  history 
of  philosophy  as  a  series  of  attempts  to  reconcile  the  funda- 
mental antithesis  of  Subject  and  Object,  and  claims  to  show 
that  Schleiermacher  has  got  further  than  most  on  his  way 
towards  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end,  inasmuch  as  || 
he  has  exhibited  an  organic  connection  between  the  two 
terms  by  means  of  his  conception  of  Gesamtleben,  The 
method  of  argument  adopted  is  to  analyse  the  most  exact 
exposition  of  the  idea,  that  in  the  lectures  on  Psychology 
delivered  in  1830,  and  trace  the  lines  of  connection  between 
it  and  other  forms  of  the  same  idea  in  other — chiefly  earlier- 
treatises.  Though  it  is  not  always  quite  explicit,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  notion  can  always  be  demonstrated.  In  the 
Reden^  for  instance,  it  appears  as  the  Individuen  der  ReligioHy 
in  the  ethical  works  as  the  Moral  Ideal,  while,  finally,  it 
takes  on,  in  the  Glaubenslehre,  a  specifically  religious  mean- 
ing as  the  new  life,  the  dispensation  of  grace  into  which  the 
Christian  enters.  The  essential  point  is  that  Gesamtleben 
is  just  the  concrete  expression  of  the  notion  of  organism 
which  dominates  Schleiermacher's  thinking,  and  shows  itself 
partly  as  a  metaphysical  and  partly  as  an  historical  principle 
of  community ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  the  life  of  the  Spirit  is  itself  the  reconciliation  of 
opposites. 
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The  essay  has  certainly  no  particular  vices,  but  it  is  hard 
to  attribute  to  it  any  special  virtues.  Though  the  author  is 
obviously  well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  exposition  in 
detail  is  prevented  by  limitations  of  space,  while  the  principle 
upon  which  such  exposition  as  there  is  proceeds  does  not 
seem  to  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Schleiermacher.  As 
to  the  general  philosophical  view  implied,  it  may  be  left  to 
commend  itself  to  those  whom  it  suits. 

Belfast  M.  W.  ROBIESON. 


THREE  LECTURES  ON  iESTHETIC,  by  Bernard 
Bosanquet,  D.C.L.y  LL.D.  Macmillan.  Pp.  ix.,  116. 
is,  6d.  nett, 

**  These  lectures  were  delivered  at  University  College, 
London,  in  the  autumn  of  19 14,  and  are  printed  with 
hardly  any  alteration  "  (Preface).  The  audience  was  told 
that  the  subject  to  be  treated  was  a  branch  of  philosophy, 
not  history ;  and  what  we  have  before  us  is  a  discussion  in 
very  simple  and  straight  language  of  the  principal  problems 
of  iEsthetic.  There  is  very  little  reference  to  authorities  ; 
the  ordinary  reader  would  like  to  learn  here  and  there 
whose  views  are  being  treated. 

The  book  is  a  very  delightful  one  and,  if  I  may  say  so, 
an  important  one,  giving  us  the  truth  of  the  matter  as  it  is 
now,  after  Ruskin  and  Morris,  seen  to  be.  The  first  lecture 
treats  of  the  a&sthetic  attitude ;  the  word  "  contemplative  "  is 
held  to  be  an  incorrect  designation  of  it  In  the  artist,  who 
is  first  to  be  considered,  it  is  not  contemplative  but  active, 
imaginative,  creative ;  and  the  beholder  is  to  assimilate  so 
far  as  he  can  what  the  artist  has  done,  and  do  it  with  him, 
and  the  critic  is  to  help  us  to  enjoy  it. 

Out  of  the  second  lecture,  which  is  perhaps  the  best,  I 
mention  only  the  discussion  of  the  question,  Why  are  there 
different  arts,  and  of  the  relation  between  them.  There 
are  various  arts  because  there  are  various  media  in  which 
men  can  use  their  capacity  to  imagine  and  create,  and  what 
can  be  done  with  one  medium  differs  from  what  can  be 
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done  with  another.  The  workman  lives  in  the  medium  he 
has  chosen,  and  is  happy  with  it  even  when  not  directiy 
handling  it.  The  poet  has  the  medium  of  language,  which 
has  grown  up  in  the  course  of  centuries,  for  him  to  use,  and 
without  which  he  can  do  nothing.  As  to  what  there  is 
that  all  the  arts  have  in  common,  Mr  Bosanquet  does  not 
give  us  any  clear-cut  pronouncement ;  only  a  hint  that  some 
arts  tend  to  one  use  of  imagination  and  others  to  another. 

This  book,  although  a  small  one,  is  full  of  weight  and 
substance ;  a  layman  in  the  subject  may  be  excused  for 
seeking  to  interest  in  it  his  fellow-laymen. 

St  Andrews.  Allan  Menzies. 


SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION.  The  Rational  and  the 
Superrational,  by  C.  J,  Keyser,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  Columbia  University.  Yale  University  Press.  75  c. 
London :  Humphrey  Milford.     3  j.  6d  nett. 

For  many  men  favourably  disposed  towards  religion,  but 
unable  to  accept  the  more  usual  presentations  of  it  which 
appear  to  conflict  with  science,  the  writings  of  independent 
thinkers  on  religion  have  a  greater  appeal  than  those  of 
professional  theologians.  For  this  reason  we  welcome  the 
publication  of  Professor  Keyser's  small  book,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  criticism  of  the  view  that  religion  depends 
upon  human  ignorance,  and  with  the  limitless  progress  of 
knowledge  must  sooner  or  later  cease  to  be  a  factor  in 
human  experience. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book  it  is  maintained  that,  if 
religion  does  depend  upon  ignorance,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  mankind  will  ever  reach  complete  knowledge. 
The  unknown  may  by  its  own  nature  be  only  partially 
knowable ;  and  even  if  it  is  entirely  knowable  it  is  not 
necessarily  humanly  knowable,  for  human  knowledge  may 
be  limited  by  the  intrinsic  nature  of  man  as  the  subject 
who  knows.  From  a  consideration  of  the  present  physical 
conditions  of  scientific  advance  it  does  not  seem  at  all 
improbable  that  "  the  rate  of  discovery  will  yield  to  a  law 
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of  negative  acceleration/'  so  that  human  knowledge  may 
have  a  "  fixed  and  finite  limit."  Again,  the  course  of  the 
Universe  may  be  a  cyclic  group  or  an  eternal  oscillation, 
in  which  mankind  never  touches  complete  knowledge. 
Even  if  all  is  humanly  knowable  and  progress  is  limitless, 
as  knowledge  increases  only  by  finite  stages  in  finite 
periods  of  time,  there  will  always  be  something  of  the 
Infinite  still  unknown. 

The  view  that  religion  depends  upon  ignorance  is,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  fact,  and  in  the  second  part  of  the  book 
an  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  positive  nature  of 
religion.  The  method  used  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  late  Prof.  J.  J.  Gourd  of  Geneva 
{Philosophie  de  la  Religion,  Alcan,  Paris,  191 1 ).  The 
ultimate  justification  of  religion  is  in  the  recognition  of 
what  Gourd  terms  Pincoor do  finable.  As  the  conceptual 
world  is  implicated  in  and  is  an  over-world  to  that  of 
sense,  so  the  superrational  is  implicated  in  and  is  an  over- 
world  to  that  of  reason  and  idea.  From  all  sides  of  human 
experience  we  are  led  by  idealisation  to  a  domain  ''  greater 
in  wealth  of  spiritual  content,"  to  a  superrational  realm  of 
perfect  justice,  omnipotence,  divine  felicity,  and  love. 
Such  idealisation  has  given  in  the  past,  and  will  continue 
to  give,  to  human  lives  "  a  mystic  radiance." 

Professor  Keyser's  treatment  is  valuable,  and  being  well 
written  is  very  interesting,  but  it  is  inadequate  as  an 
account  of  religion.  The  problem  of  '*  science  and  religion  " 
is  no  more  solved  by  regarding  religion  as  "primarily, 
essentially,  and  ultimately  an  emotion  "  than  by  representing 
it  as  dependent  upon  ignorance.  Religion  is  a  complex 
experience  having  cognitive  and  objective  elements,  and 
though  advance  in  knowledge  tends  to  modify  these  it 
does  not  do  away  with  them  altogether.  It  is  in  refer- 
ence to  religious  "  beliefs  "  that  the  "  conflict "  with  science 
is  thought  of;  the  question,  for  example,  of  the  rationality 
(not  the  superrationality)  in  the  face  of  moral  and  physical 
evil,  of  confidence  in  a  Supreme  Power,  and  of  the  belief 
that  these  ideals  of  perfect  justice  and  love  will  be  reached. 
Professor  Keyser  thinks  it  vain  to  debate  the  "  existence  " 
3  E 
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of  the  superrational  world,  and  in  one  sense  we  would 
agree.  But  in  discussing  the  conceptual  he  says,  ''  A 
perfectly  symmetric  tree  exists  only  in  the  rational  world, 
it  is  but  a  dream."  The  term  "  superrational  world " 
connotes  an  idea  like  the  term  "  symmetric  tree  " ;  are  we 
to  regard  the  former  as  "  but  a  dream  "  ?  Sam  Weller  is 
"  a  dream "  in  this  sense,  but  is  God  ?  A  "  symmetric 
tree  "  is  undesirable  rather  than  otherwise,  but  an  ardent 
longing  goes  through  humanity  for  the  reality  of  this 
''superrational  world,"  and  this  is  a  fact  that  needs 
explanation,  which,  we  believe,  leads  to  a  more  theological 
account  of  religion  than  Professor  Keyser  gives.  In  fact, 
he  does  not  lead  us  far  from  the  view  that  regards  religion 
as  due  to  ignorance.  Alban.  G.  Widgery.. 

St  Andrews, 


PRINCIPLES  OF  UNDERSTANDING.  An  Intro- 
duction  to  Logic  from  the  Standpoint  of  Personal 
Idealism,  by  Henry  Sturt,  M.A.,  Private  Tutor  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
Cr,  Svo,     Pp,  300.     S^.  nett. 

The  advances  made  in  the  study  of  psychology  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  development  of  a  philosophical  position 
that  avoids  the  formal  rationalism  of  Absolutism  and  the 
unsystematic  atomism  of  Realism.  It  has  become  more  and 
more  clearly  recognised  that,  if  thought  is  inseparably 
related  with  conative  tendencies  in  an  essentially  active 
being,  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  treat  the  forms  of  thought 
in  abstracto  and  as  static.  But  no  adequate  account  of 
logic  and  the  theory  of  knowledge  has  been  produced  by 
the  more  prominent  holders  of  this  position.  The  volume 
on  Epistemology  by  Professor  Ward,  announced  years  ago 
in  Sonnenschein's  "  Library  of  Philosophy,"  has  been  looked 
forward  to  as  being  likely  best  to  satisfy  the  need,  but  it 
has  not  appeared.  Many  helpful  suggestions  have  been 
given  by  Professor  Stout  in  various  parts  of  his  writings. 
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and  it  seems  that  it  is  from  these  that  Mr  Sturt  started  out 
on  the  present  attempt  to  state  systematically  and  briefly 
the  more  important  principles  revealed  by  psychological 
study,  to  which  justice  must  be  done  in  any  modern 
consideration  of  logic. 

"  Understanding "  is  taken  by  the  author  in  its  widest 
possible  sense.  From  its  beginning  it  is  noetic,  that  is,  it 
implies  non-sensuous  elements  and  is  essentially  synthetic, 
not  as  adding  part  to  part,  but  as  grasping  wholes  as  wholes. 
The  older  logic  treats  understanding  as  predominantly 
"  part  working."  In  almost  all  its  functions  the  soul  is 
"  total  working,"  and  the  "  total  working  "  theory  of  under- 
standing is  part  of  the  general  dynamic  view  of  the  soul. 
Invention,  for  example,  is  a  main  form  of  noetic  activity. 
The  invention  of  a  melody  is  not  the  discovery  of  one  note 
after  another,  but  a  certain  immediate  grasp  of  a  totality, 
the  actual  constituent  elements  of  which  might  afterwards 
be  worked  out  in  different  keys. 

Passion,  as  appetite,  affection,  valuation,  sentiment,  is 
present  in  every  act  of  understanding,  and  passion  is  itself 
"  total  working."  "  Every  want  of  every  grade  begins  as  a  sub- 
jective longing,  and  then  defines  itself  objectively  as  it  begins 
to  progress  towards  attainment."  This  process  leads  to  the 
cognition  of  persons  and  things  and  the  recognition  of  indi- 
viduals. The  formation  of  concepts,  generalisation,  analysis, 
criticism,  the  knowledge  of  relations,  are  all  considered  from 
this  point  of  view.  The  main  factor  in  intellectual  develop- 
ment is  increased  power  of  noetic  synthesis.  Judgment 
rests  on  a  "  supporting  system,"  and  clearness  of  judgment 
depends  on  the  clarity  of  the  supporting  system.  This 
applies,  for  example,  in  science,  philosophy,  and  social 
organisation,  which  all  depend  upon  the  noetic  synthesis  of 
understanding.  Only  the  Universe  can  set  a  limit  to  the 
width  of  the  totalities  in  which  we  can  take  interest. 

Understanding,  however,  is  not  limited  to  focal  con- 
sciousness, and  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  sub-conscious.  "  The  greater  part  of  our  understanding 
is  sub-conscious,  both  in  invention  and  retention  ;  that  is, 
we  form  new  syntheses  by  efforts  and  according  to  methods 
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of  which  we  are  not  fully  conscious,  and  in  the  same  way 
retain  our  syntheses  previously  acquired." 

Mr  Sturt  also  thinks  that  to  account  fully  for  under- 
standing it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  social  mind.  Yet  to 
do  so  is  to  start  on  that  path  of  hypostatising  abstractions 
and  logical  identities  that  leads  rapidly  to  the  Absolut- 
ism from  the  difficulties  of  which  Personal  Idealism  pro- 
fesses to  deliver  us.  Inter-subjective  intercourse,  an  action 
and  reaction  between  individual  minds,  accounts  much 
better  for  the  elements  of  similarity  and  of  difference  in  the 
lives  of  individuals  in  groups.  Language,  national  char- 
acter, the  **  tone  "  of  groups  generally,  can  be  thus  explained, 
as  Mr  Sturt  is  himself  inclined  to  admit  on  p.  198.  He 
shows  hesitation  in  applying  the  theory  of  a  social  mind  to 
creatures  lower  than  man,  e.g.  p.  171.  '*We  are  almost 
irresistibly  impelled  to  some  sort  of  social  mind  hypothesis/* 
and  p.  172  in  reference  to  the  life  of  bees  in  the  hive  "  I 
venture  to  suggest."  He  has  stated  some  of  the  obvious 
difficulties,  but  considers  they  are  the  same  as  for  the  con- 
ception of  the  individual  mind.  The  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual minds  to  the  social  mind  is  not  indicated,  though  it 
suggests  to  us  a  kind  of  Occasionalism  with  all  its  difficulties. 
The  greatest  difficulty,  not  referred  to  by  Mr  Sturt,  is  that 
of  the  unity  of  such  a  mind.  Noetic  synthesis  demands  a 
real  unity  in  the  mind  that  knows,  and  unity  is  fundamental 
to  the  psychology  from  which  Personal  Idealism  starts  out. 
He  does  not  feel  this  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  what  he  calls 
a  social  mind,  because  he  thinks  even  the  "  human  soul  is 
very  large,  composed  of  many  parts  which  normally  work 
together  so  that  they  appear  a  unity  " — a  view  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  led  by  his  interpretations  of  pathology. 
But  no  appearance  of  unity  is  sufficient  for  modern  psychology 
or  for  Personal  Idealism. 

**  The  logician  ought  to  look  to  character  for  the  ultimate 
source  of  fallacy."  Such  an  investigation  is  rather  of  a 
psychological  than  a  logical  nature,  and  Mr  Sturt's  book  is 
mostly  psychological.  Formal  logic  "has  a  use  in  showing 
men  how  to  make  thought  accurate,  consistent,  and  easily 
communicable  from  mind  to  mind,"  but  it  must  be  newly 
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stated.  The  present  volume  is  remarkably  clear,  and 
appears  to  us  the  best  work  the  author  has  yet  produced. 
Perhaps  he  will  now  turn  his  attention  to  a  **  new  "  statement 
of  Formal  Logic.  Alban.  G.  Widgery. 

St  Andrews. 


BERKELEY  AND  PERCIVAL,  by  ^Benjamin  Rand. 
The  Correspondence  of  George  Berkeley^  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Cloyne^  and  Sir  fohn  Percival,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Egmont.  Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press y  19 14. 
Pp.  X.,  302.     9?.  nett. 

Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  Berkeley's  life  and  writings 
will  anticipate  the  liveliest  pleasure  in  reading  any  letters 
from  his  pen.  Indeed,  the  danger  is  that  he  may  expect 
too  much.  Berkeley  was  a  scholar  without  pedantry  ;  he 
was  an  enthusiast ;  he  was  an  Irishman.  At  the  period  at 
which  he  wrote,  the  art  of  letter-writing  had  attained  its 
highest  perfection,  and  the  man  who  wrote  the  Alciphron^ 
to  mention  no  others  of  his  works,  must  have  been  able  to 
excel  in  that  art.  The  ideal  letter-writer  is  he  who  can 
preserve  the  charm  of  unaffected  conversation  in  his  letters, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  can  add  the  touch  of  dignity  and  of 
restraint  which  pen  and  paper  compel ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  Alciphron  is  the  best  sustained  dialogue  in  the  English 
language  seems  proof  sufficient  that  Berkeley  had  all  the 
talents  which  the  ideal  letter -writer  requires.  Moreover, 
the  character  of  the  man,  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  of  the  society  in  which  he  moved,  are  all  of  the  kind 
which  lend  interest  to  this  type  of  literature.  Although  he 
kept  aloof  from  the  mad  whirl  of  political  events  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Berkeley 
was  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  actors  in  that 
strange  drama.  Although  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
brilliant  literary  circle  which  included  Addison,  and 
Arbuthnot,  and  Pope,  his  talents  as  an  author  were  suffi- 
ciently recognised  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  circle  when 
place  and  opportunity  permitted.  Again,  his  travels  on 
the  continent  give  a  touch  of  variety,  and  even  of  adventure. 
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to  his  life ;  and  his  Bermuda  project,  and  his  long  residence 
in  Rhode  Island,  connect  his  name  with  a  wider  territory 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  or  even  of  Ireland.  If  the 
missionary  zeal  which  attempted  to  supply  the  benefits  of 
sound  learning  and  good  religion  to  an  equal  number  of 
American  savages  and  the  sons  of  planters  in  an  Arcadian 
University  in  the  "  summer  islands  "  was  scarcely  likely  to 
attract  any  save  the  missionaries  themselves,  and  could  not 
touch  the  imagination  of  the  savages,  it  had,  at  least,  most 
of  the  qualities  which  often  turn  a  lost  cause  into  something 
which  confounds  the  wise.  Vision  has  hands  and  feet ; 
and  the  man  who  has  vision  does  a  service  to  the  world 
when  he  reveals  himself. 

The  letters  in  this  collection  are  taken  from  manuscripts 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont  Sir  John  Percival, 
the  friend  of  Berkeley,  became  the  first  Earl  of  Egmont  in 
I733>  and  he  preserved  the  letters  which  Berkeley  had 
written  him  with  a  view  to  furnishing  materials  for  a  history 
of  the  house  of  Egmont.  Indeed,  he  was  so  much  in 
earnest  with  his  scheme,  that  he  appended  notes  to  the 
manuscript  of  the  letters,  concerning  the  principal  names 
which  find  mention  in  them.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  natural  that  the  letters  of  Berkeley  to  Percival  should 
outnumber  the  replies,  since  Percival  would  not  be  likely 
to  preserve  his  own  letters  to  Berkeley  with  the  same  care 
as  those  he  received.  In  point  of  fact,  this  volume  contains 
five  letters  of  Berkeley's  to  one  of  Percival's,  although  it  is 
clear  from  Berkeley's  letters  that  there  was  nothing  one- 
sided in  the  correspondence.  The  editor  has  printed  this 
correspondence  in  full,  and  has  also  included  some  excerpts 
from  Percival's  private  journal,  and  certain  letters  to  or 
from  other  correspondents,  when  these  throw  any  light  on 
the  friendship.  The  letters  under  Berkeley's  signature 
cover  a  period  of  thirty-three  years  {i.e,  from  1709  ta 
1742),  and  the  whole  collection  forms  a  connected  series 
whose  biographical  and  other  importance  is  admirably  ex- 
plained in  the  editor's  introduction. 

The  interest  of  the  letters  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  less  than 
might   be  anticipated,  but   is    none    the  less  considerable 
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because  of  their  revelation  of  the  habit  and  temper  of 
Berkeley's  mind.  Concerning  Percival  little  need  be  said. 
In  the  early  correspondence  he  appears  as  the  worthy  young 
man  who  is  disposed  to  devote  some  hours  of  each  day  in 
private  study  concerning  the  obedience  of  the  subject  and 
other  matters  proper  to  a  gentleman ;  but  the  responsibili- 
ties of  family  and  of  political  life  soon  lead  him  to  curtail 
the  two  or  three  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  which,  as 
Berkeley  thought,  might  well  be  devoted  to  this  end. 
Throughout  the  correspondence,  however,  he  is  Berkeley's 
staunch  friend.  He  reads  Berkeley's  works  as  they  appear, 
although  he  admits  a  diffidence  regarding  his  power  of 
appreciating  their  argument  fully.  He  furthers  Berkeley's 
interest  at  court,  whether  in  the  way  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment or  in  that  of  the  Bermuda  scheme ;  and  when  the 
Dean  of  Derry  was  absent  in  Rhode  Island,  Percival  con- 
ducted certain  business  transactions  for  him  with  Mr 
Benjamin  Hoare,  concerning  the  Dean's  possession  of 
securities  in  South  Sea  Annuities. 

The  letters  on  Berkeley's  side  give  a  full  picture  of  his 
life  from  1709  up  to  his  return  from  Rhode  Island,  and  are 
written  in  as  winning  a  style  as  any  of  his  works.  First  of 
all  we  see  the  junior  fellow  of  Trinity  displaying  an  author's 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  public  reception  of  his  early 
writings,  delighting  in  the  thought  that  he  had  made  a  con- 
vert of  Dr  Arbuthnot,  and  naturally  wishing  to  discover 
precisely  why  Dr  Clarke  and  others  considered  his  "  first 
principles "  wrong,  that  he  might  suitably  acknowledge  his 
error.  The  young  author  had  at  least  aroused  attention  in 
the  bold  defence  of  orthodoxy  to  which  his  denial  of  the 
existence  of  matter  was  designed  to  be  only  a  prelude.  We 
find  him  ''breakfasting  with  Mr  Addison  at  Dr  Swift's 
lodging,"  and  present  in  Mr  Addison's  box  at  the  first  night 
of  Cato  (the  proceedings  being  enlivened  by  the  flasks  of 
champagne  and  burgundy  '*  with  which  the  author  thought 
it  necessary  to  support  his  spirits  in  the  concern  he  was 
then  under ").  Thereafter  we  see  Berkeley  proceeding  on 
his  travels  as  chaplain  to  Lord  Peterborough,  meeting  with 
an  adventure  with  a  wolf  as  he  was  being  carried  across 
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Mont  Cenis,  and,  in  letters  of  different  date,  betraying  the 
customary  inconsistency  of  travellers  by  praising  Ireland  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Italy,  and  anon  extolling  the  Italian 
climate  as  a  remedy  for  **  those  sharp  scorbutic  humours 
that  molest  the  inhabitants  of  these  bleak  islands."  Next 
we  find  him  back  in  Dublin,  concerned  with  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  {e.g,  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  Ireland),  but 
more  particularly  with  his  own  concerns.  Berkeley's  path 
to  preferment  was  none  too  easy,  and  there  were  trouble- 
some (and  litigious)  delays  before  he  was  duly  appointed 
Dean  of  Derry. 

The  letters  showed  that  Berkeley  valued  this  preferment 
chiefly  as  a  means  to  the  advancement  of  the  Bermuda 
scheme  on  which  his  heart  was  set  during  the  remainder  of 
the  period  covered  by  this  correspondence.  The  tenour  of  it 
is  always  the  same,  and  Berkeley's  sojourn  in  Rhode  Island 
was  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  scheme.  He  set  sail  in 
1728,  accompanied  by  the  wife  whom  he  had  chosen  "  for 
the  qualities  of  her  mind  and  her  unaffected  inclination  to 
books."  They  were  to  live  a  "  plain  farmer's  life,"  but  they 
left  ;^2000  in  South  Sea  Annuities.  Two  quotations,  the 
first  from  a  letter  of  Percival's,  the  second  from  one  of 
Berkeley's,  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  history  of  this  most 
chivalrous  and  fruitless  endeavour :  "  A  very  good  Lx>rd 
asked  me  whether  I  thought  the  Indians  would  not  be  saved 
as  well  as  we  ?  And  if  I  considered  that  learning  tended  to 
make  the  plantations  independent  of  their  mother  country  ? 
Adding  that  the  ignorance  of  the  Indians  and  the  variety  of 
sects  in  our  own  plantations  was  England's  security.  He 
was  even  sorry  that  we  had  a  University  in  Dublin."  "  I 
have  received  such  accounts  on  all  hands,  both  from  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  that  I  now  give  up  all  hopes  of  executing 
the  designs  which  brought  me  into  those  parts.  I  am  fairly 
given  to  understand  that  the  money  will  never  be  paid.  .  .  . 
This  disappointment,  which  long  lay  heavy  on  my  spirits,  I 
endeavour  to  make  myself  easy  under,  by  considering  that 
we  even  know  not  what  would  be  eventually  good  or  bad, 
and  that  no  events  are  in  our  power.  Upon  the  whole 
my  thoughts  are  now  set  towards  Europe,  when  I  shall 
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endeavour  to  be  useful  some  other  way."  The  return  to 
Ireland,  the  publication  of  Alciphron  (which  the  Queen 
"  publicly  commended  at  her  drawing-room  "),  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Bishopric  of  Cloyne,  and  the  publication  of 
Siris  with  its  neo-platonism  and  its  praise  of  tar-water, 
were  among  the  effects  of  this  resolution. 

These  letters  have  greater  literary  charm  than  philo- 
sophical importance.  They  were  really  letters,  and  not  the 
disguised  pamphlets  into  which,  for  lack  of  reviews  and 
other  media  for  expressing  hastily  formed  opinions,  so  much 
of  the  correspondence  of  philosophers  degenierated  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  And  on  the  literary  side  the  letters 
cannot  vie  with  Cowper's  or  Lady  Mary's.  But  lovers  of 
Berkeley  (and  their  number  should  constantly  increase), 
should  be  grateful  to  Mr  Rand  for  the  careful  and  scholarly 
way  in  which  he  has  accomplished  his  task. 

Belfast  John  Laird, 


PRAGMATISM  AND  IDEALISM,  by  W.  CaldwelL 
London:  A.  &r  C  Blacky  191 3.     Pp,  265.     6s,  nett 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  METAPHYSICS,  by  Henri 
Bergson,  Authorised  Translation  by  T.  E.  Hulme, 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.^  191 3*     Pp*  79-     2^-  ^^^^- 

A  NEW  PHILOSOPHY :  Henri  Bergson,  by  E.  U  Roy. 
Translated  by    V.  Benson,     London:    Williams  &  Nor- 
gate,  191 3.     Pp.  235.     S^.  nett. 

BERGSON  FOR  BEGINNERS,  by .  D.  B,  Kitchin, 
London:  G.  Allen  &  Co,     Pp.  252.     $s.  nett. 

These  books  may  be  taken  together  because,  although 
Prof.  Caldwell's  chapter  on  the  philosophy  of  Bergson  in 
relation  to  pragmatism  is  intended  to  be  little  more  than  a 
note  and  the  treatment  somewhat  slight,  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  two  doctrines  has  recently  been  mooted 
in  several  quarters,  and  is  a  very  natural  one  in  the  present 
position  of  philosophical  thought.  Even  if  neither  the 
pragmatist  theory  of  knowledge  nor  Bergson's  philosophy 
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has  yet  been  fully  stated,  each  has  sufficiently  determinate 
traits  for  a  partial  comparison. 

Prof.  Caldwell's  book  is  not  easy  to  characterise.  Its 
chief  merits  lie,  perhaps,  in  its  evident  endeavour  to  be 
impartial  as  well  as  critical,  and  in  the  width  of  its  general 
survey,  and  many  of  its  points  have  distinct  force  and  fresh- 
ness. But  there  is  a  certain  diifuseness  in  the  general 
manner  of  statement,  and  a  lack  of  sequence  and  also  of 
verve  about  the  whole  treatment.  Chapters  on  the  "  Prag- 
matist  Movement "  and  its  "  Fundamental  Characteristics," 
and  on  "  Pragmatism  and  Human  Activity,"  are  followed 
by  a  chapter  of  **  Criticism,"  and  this  again  by  "  Pragmatism 
as  Humanism  "  and  "  Pragmatism  as  Americanism."  There 
is  much  that  is  good  in  these  chapters,  and  the  exposition 
and  comment  are  supported  or  illustrated  by  an  abundance 
of  reference  to  philosophical  and  general  literature,  both 
pragmatist  and  anti-pragmatist.  One  turns  with  expectant 
interest  to  the  chapter  on  "  Pragmatism  and  Rationalism,'* 
which  takes  Dr  Bosanquet's  two  recent  volumes,  or  rather 
mainly  the  first  of  them,  as  a  characteristic  and  significant 
statement  of  the  principles  to  which  the  pragmatist  move- 
ment opposes  itself.  Prof.  Caldwell's  criticism  is  acute  and 
pointed,  especially  at  the  close  (pp.  228-31),  where  he  finds 
unconscious  testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  pragmatist 
attitude  in  the  lecturer's  expression  of  a  "  belief"  or  "  con- 
viction "  as  to  the  truth  of  his  contentions ;  and  there  is 
much  aptness  in  the  conclusion  that  the  system  is  one  that 
is  capable  of  working  with,  and  thereby  satisfying,  only  one 
who  is  pre-eminently  a  worker  in  the  sphere  of  pure  in- 
tellect. But  it  is  hopeless  to  seek  to  compare  with  any 
fruitfulness,  two  such  antithetic  philosophical  doctrines  in 
this  discursive  fashion.  What  is  required,  however  difficult 
to  do,  is  to  get  at  the  essential  purport  or  the  central  stand- 
point of  each,  and  show  how  the  one  supplements  or  com- 
pletes the  other — though,  perhaps,  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  this.  The  concluding  chapter  is  entitled  "  Pragmatism 
and  Idealism  in  the  Philosophy  of  Bergson,"  and  Prof.  Cald- 
well takes  as  the  main  affinities  to  pragmatism  Bergson's 
insistence  on  the  limitations  of  mere  intellect  as  an  instru- 
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ment  for  the  interpretation  of  life,  and  his  contention  that 
thought  is  continually  turned  toward  action. 

In  his  Introduction  to  Metaphysics  Bergson  gives  a  succinct 
and  vivid  statement  of  his  conception  of  philosophic  method, 
which  is  now  well  known  as  implying  the  transcendence  of 
abstract  or  external  analysis  and  synthesis  by  intellectual 
sympathy  or  intuition.  "  To  philosophise,"  he  says,  "  is  to 
invert  the  habitual  direction  of  the  work  of  thought "  (p.  59). 
Habitually  thought  tends  to  take  the  direction  of  concepts 
that  are  already  made  and  are  familiar  through  their  appli- 
cation to  the  practical  needs  of  life.  But  any  new  insight 
that  can  be  the  point  of  departure  for  an  advance  of  know- 
ledge must  be  obtained  by  re-entering  into  the  inner  nature 
of  the  thing  itself,  although  this  is  possible  only  after  much 
patient  use  of  the  ideas  and  symbols  by  which  it  has  already 
been  partially  interpreted  (pp.  18,  Ty\ 

The  fundamental  point  of  coincidence  between  Bergson's 
doctrine  and  pragmatism  is,  therefore,  that  the  ideas  that 
persist  or  get  accepted  are  those  which  have  been  found 
practically  useful.  But  while  the  emphasis  of  pragmatism 
is  on  the  relativity  of  thought  to  action,  and  the  testing  of 
ideas  by  their  practical  application,  Bergson  emphasises  the 
consequence  that  ideas  that  have  become  habitual  and  are 
readily  applicable  to  action  are  not  easily  changed  or  re- 
placed by  others,  of  which  the  value  is  still  doubtful.  The 
two  doctrines  thus  fit  into  each  other.  Knowledge  must 
begin  from  concrete  experience.  It  begins  in  intuitive 
apprehension  or  suggestion,  which  must  be  verified  by 
detailed  application.  Modes  of  apprehension  that  have 
become  habitual  through  their  successful  working  are  apt 
to  get  stereotyped,  to  be  those  "rigid  and  ready-made 
concepts"  that  must  be  transcended  by  a  fresh  intuition, 
and  undergo  modification  and  improvement  in  order  to 
yield  further  results.  It  is  by  this  twofold  process  that 
knowledge  arises  out  of  and  again  returns  to  the  concrete 
fulness  of  life. 

M.  le  Roy's  book  is  a  masterly  exposition  of  Bergson's 
doctrines.  It  is  no  mere  summary  or  verbal  statement,  but 
a  comprehensive  study  which,  while   (as   Bergson  himself 
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says  of  it  in  a  letter  quoted  in  the  Preface)  it  "  could  not  be 
more  conscientious  or  true  to  the  original  .  .  .  has  required 
deep  sympathy  of  thought,  and  the  power  of  rethinking  the 
subject  in  a  personal  and  original  manner."  This  is  a  book 
which  could  be  perused  with  much  profit  by  those  who  have 
already  read  Bergson's  works  and  wish  to  recall  or  review 
their  main  tenets  and  the  position  which  they  involve. 
Unfortunately  the  translation — unlike  that  of  the  Introduction 
to  Metaphysics^  which  reads  excellently — is  obviously  a  much 
too  literal  rendering  of  the  French  sentences,  with  their 
idiom  and  vocabulary  transcribed  rather  than  translated 
into  English.  The  result  is  that  it  is  often  only  a  know- 
ledge of  Bergson's  thought  and  language,  and  the  fact. that 
Le  Roy's  general  interpretation  of  their  significance  is  what 
chiefly  matters,  that  carries  the  reader  through  the  many 
ineptitudes  of  the  English  version.  Those  who  can  would 
do  better  by  using  the  French. 

Bergson  for  Beginners  is  fitted  to  serve  much  the  same  pur- 
pose. Although  it  is  mainly  a  simplified  summary,  at  once 
clear  and  faithful,  of  Bergson's  chief  writings,  this  is  done  in 
a  manner  that  enables  the  student  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
resume  of  the  argument  of  each.  The  space  given  to  Time 
and  Free  Will  is  perhaps  somewhat  disproportionate,  even 
in  view  of  its  importance  as  propounding  the  fundamental 
ideas  that  are  developed  in  the  subsequent  works,  but  it 
gives  the  reader  a  good  start,  and  he  thereby  grasps  more 
readily  the  more  condensed  arguments  that  follow.  The 
Introduction  gives  an  interesting  and  able  account  of  the 
central  problems  of  modern  philosophy  as  leading  up  to 
Bergson's  position.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  this 
book  has  already  gone  into  a  second  edition,  containing 
some  additional  matter,  and  a  letter  from  M.  Bergson 
recommending  the  summary  and  exposition  that  are 
given.  T.  M.  Forsyth. 
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